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Lucio.  Our  doubts  are  traitors 
And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win 
By  fearing  to  attempt. 

Measure  for  Measure ,  7.  5. 

Isabella.  ...  Yet  show  some  pity. 

Angelo.  I  show  it  most  of  all,  when  I  show  justice, 

For  then  I  pity  those  I  do  not  know. 

Measure  for  Measure ,  7 7.  2. 

Lepidus.  His  faults  in  him  seem  .  .  .  hereditary 
Rather  than  purchased  [acquired]  ; 

What  he  cannot  change,  than  what  he  chooses. 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra ,  I.  4. 

Touchstone.  Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee,  shepherd  ? 

Corin.  No  more  but  that  I  know  .  .  .  that  he  that  hath  learned 
no  wit  by  nature  nor  art  may  complain  of  [want  of]  good  breeding 
[bringing  up]  or  comes  of  a  very  dull  kindred. 

As  You  Like  It ,  III.  2, 
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PREFACE 


An  author  should  have  in  his  mind  the  class  of  reader 
for  whom  he  desires  to  cater  ;  for  by  so  doing,  time  and 
trouble  are  saved  to  all  parties.  Here  I  have  not  attempted 
to  write  for  those  who  have  received  a  thorough  training 
in  biology  ;  though  such  a  training  is  certainly  no  guarantee 
that  eugenic  problems  will  not  be  misunderstood.  Neither 
have  I  written  for  those  who  might  be  persuaded  to  take 
an  interest  in  Eugenics  by  an  appeal  to  sentiment  rather 
than  to  reason  ;  though  such  an  appeal  should  be  made. 
The  reader  whose  attention  I  should  like  to  attract  is  the 
well-educated  man  or  woman,  without  special  scientific 
training,  who  is  prepared  not  only  to  take  racial  problems 
seriously,  but  also  to  devote  some  considerable  time  and 
energy  to  the  consideration  of  the  eugenic  method  of 
attempting  to  benefit  the  human  race.  For  success  in 
the  eugenic  campaign  will  finally  depend  on  such  as  these. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  suggested  to  me  that  I  should 
republish  some  of  my  eugenic  addresses  in  book  form  ; 
but  when  I  tried  to  put  them  into  this  new  setting  I 
found  they  were  apt,  as  it  were,  to  fall  to  pieces.  My 
former  writings  have,  however,  formed  the  basis  on 
which  much  of  this  volume  has  been  built,  a  fact  I  mention 
as  an  excuse  for  any  repetition  which  may  not  have  been 
eliminated.  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  indicate 
by  inverted  commas  where  I  have  been  quoting  from  my 
own  writings.  The  sections  in  which  I  have  extracted 
passages  from  the  Eugenics  Review  with  least  alteration 
are  those  dealing  with  Mate  Selection,  Marriage,  Steriliza¬ 
tion,  and  State  Aid  to  Education. 

The  subject  here  dealt  with  is  full  of  difficulties,  and 
the  only  way  in  which  such  a  work  could  have  been  made 
easy  reading  would  have  been  by  ignoring  altogether 
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certain  questions  ;  thus  giving  to  the  reader  the  false 
impression,  not  only  that  he  had  completely  mastered  the 
subject,  but  also  that  no  perplexities  remained  in  the 
author’s  mind.  This  fault  I  believe  I  have  avoided,  but 
at  a  price.  In  other  respects  I  am  probably  better  aware 
than  any  of  my  readers  of  the  shortcomings  of  this  work  ; 
my  only  consolation  being  a  belief  that  the  principle  of 
evolution  applies  to  books  as  well  as  to  everything  else. 
If  what  I  have  written  helps  someone  in  future  to  write  a 
better  book,  it  will  have  served  its  turn. 

Though  I  have  had  the  honour  of  having  been  President 
of  the  Eugenics  Education  Society  for  over  thirteen 
years,  I  must  make  it  clear  that  I  alone  am  responsible 
for  all  that  is  here  written.  It  is  true  that  I  have  borrowed 
from  every  source  known  to  me,  an  obligation  which  I 
have  often  found  it  difficult  to  acknowledge.  My  thanks 
are  due  to  many,  but  more  especially  to  Mr.  R.  A.  Fisher, 
on  whom  I  have  relied  for  statistical  advice,  and  to  Mr. 
C.  B.  S.  Hodson,  both  of  whom  have  undertaken  the 
laborious  task  of  reading  the  proofs.  I  can  never  thank 
them  sufficiently. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  EUGENIC 

REFORM 


CHAPTER  I 

EVOLUTION 

The  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  indeed  all  science,  is 
based  on  a  principle  which  educated  people  accept  every 
day  of  their  lives  without  thought  or  question  ;  and  this 
is  the  principle  or  belief  that  what  has  happened  to-day 
will  happen  again  to-morrow  if  the  circumstances  are 
exactly  similar.  If  the  kettle  does  not  boil,  no  one  now 
believes  that  it  is  because  an  evil  spirit  has  come  as  a 
visitor  from  another  sphere  to  plague  us,  but  simply  because 
the  fire  is  not  hot  enough.  We  know  that  water  always 
boils  at  a  certain  temperature,  and  science,  when  applied  to 
human  affairs,  is  based  on  generalizations  such  as  this, 
some  very  simple  when  arising  out  of  our  everyday  ex¬ 
periences,  and  some  very  complex  when  only  discovered 
by  long  research.  These  generalizations,  which  enable  us 
to  prophesy  what  will  happen  under  certain  conditions, 
are  often  described  as  laws  of  nature,  though  this  is 
perhaps  not  a  very  suitable  title.  The  further  our  scientific 
investigations  are  pushed,  the  more  reliable  are  these 
laws  of  nature  found  to  be  in  enabling  us  to  foretell  the 
consequences  of  given  acts  or  causes  ;  so  that  it  has 
become  a  cardinal  principle  of  physical  science  that, 
although  we  are  still  grossly  ignorant  on  many  subjects, 
yet  we  may  assume  that  there  does  not  exist  any  force 
which  ever  interferes  with  the  sequence  of  physical  events 
in  an  arbitrary  way,  or  in  a  way  which  could  never  be 
foretold  however  great  our  knowledge  might  become. 
Certainly  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  all  questions  in  every 
field  of  science  are  now  being  investigated,  and  the  accept- 
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ance  of  the  general  principle  of  evolution  implies  an 
adherence  to  this  belief.  For  evolution  means  the  gradual 
building  up,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  of  the 
world  as  we  now  find  it  from  some  unknown  beginning. 

Science  not  only  aids  us  in  looking  into  the  future,  but 
in  like  manner  it  assists  us  in  building  up  the  history  of 
the  past.  The  broad  principle  that  like  previous  condi¬ 
tions  are  always  followed  by  like  subsequent  events  is  a 
bond  which  helps  to  link  together  a  known  present  with 
both  an  unknown  future  and  a  past  of  which  we  have 
no  records ;  a  bond  which  is  strengthened  by  every 
increase  in  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature.  We  have 
thus  learnt  how  to  ascertain  the  dates  when  unrecorded 
eclipses  of  the  sun  took  place  in  bygone  centuries,  and 
to  know  within  a  fraction  of  a  second  at  what  o’clock 
at  night  in  the  future  a  certain  star  will  again  be  seen 
on  the  meridian.  We  can  form  a  shrewd  guess  where 
coal  was  deposited  millions  of  years  ago,  and  where  it 
will  now  be  found  by  the  miner  if  he  digs  deep  enough. 
We  have  some  knowledge  of  the  climatic  conditions  which 
existed  in  this  country  during  the  glacial  periods,  and 
we  are  beginning  to  make  more  and  more  accurate  forecasts 
of  the  weather.  Every  branch  of  science  is  helping  us 
to  look  both  backwards  and  forwards,  and  we  all  feel 
that,  not  only  is  there  nothing  impious  in  utilizing  our 
belief  in  the  uniformity  of  natural  processes,  but  that  it 
would  be  utter  folly  not  to  call  physical  science  to  our 
aid  in  our  attempts  both  to  increase  our  knowledge  of 
the  past  and  to  ascertain  what  future  is  likely  to  be  in 
store  for  us.  Mistakes  in  our  forecasts  are  inevitable, 
but  that  it  is  wise  thus  to  rely  on  our  knowledge  of  the 
sequel  of  physical  events,  that  is  on  the  principle  of 
evolution  as  affecting  inanimate  objects,  is  now  never 
denied  in  any  civilized  society. 

The  idea  of  evolution  was  well  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  the  chief  modern  development  of  this  idea 
has  been  its  application  to  living  things.  The  belief 
that  all  existing  animals  and  plants  are  the  descendants 
of  one  or  more  primitive  types  of  organisms,  from  which 
they  have  been  evolved  by  some  slow  natural  process, 
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is  now  firmly  established  in  the  world  of  science.  As  to 
the  arguments  on  which  this  belief  is  based,  they  must 
be  sought  for  in  scientific  treatises  on  evolution  ;  and 
here  all  that  need  be  said  is  that  the  proof  depends  on  the 
fact  that  a  vast  number  of  facts  concerning  organisms 
can  only  be  rendered  intelligible  on  the  assumption  of 
their  descent  from  some  common  ancestor.  We  have 
been,  as  it  were,  building  up  a  jigsaw  picture  of  nature 
as  we  now  see  it ;  we  have  continually  found  that  the 
unfitted  pieces  only  drop  into  their  places  without  difficulty 
if  we  assume  that  there  exists  such  an  evolutionary 
relationship  between  existing  organisms  ;  and  we  have 
become  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  is  only  on  this 
assumption  that  the  remaining  pieces  can  be  fitted  in  so 
as  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  world  of  nature.  The 
records  of  organic  life  handed  down  to  us  in  the  form  of 
fossils,  the  way  in  which  living  things  are  distributed 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  great  likeness  between 
all  animals  before  birth,  the  changes  that  take  place  during 
their  growth,  the  existence  of  useless  parts  in  our  bodies, 
the  wonderful  adaptation  of  organisms  to  their  surround¬ 
ings — all  these  remain  as  a  chaos  of  unrelated  facts  until 
we  begin  to  study  what  would  be  likely  to  have  occurred 
when  organisms  were  being  produced  from  a  common 
ancestry  by  some  slow  process  of  modification,  that  is, 
until  we  accept  the  principle  of  organic  evolution.  It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  we  shall  be  able  to  speak  with 
complete  confidence  as  to  the  way  in  which  living  things 
have  been  evolved  ;  but  not  only  is  the  broad  principle 
of  evolution  as  applied  to  living  things  now  widely  accepted, 
but  our  descent  from  some  ape-like  ancestor  will  in  time 
come  to  be  as  universally  acknowledged  as  is  the  fact 
that  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun. 

A  belief  in  organic  evolution  has  often  been  attacked 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  materialistic  ;  but  to  me  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  necessarily  more  materialistic  than  a 
belief  that  water  will  always  boil  at  a  given  temperature. 
Organic  evolution  merely  brings  one  more  set  of  facts 
under  the  domain  of  natural  laws  ;  and  natural  laws  only 
deal  with  this  world.  No  doubt  certain  philosophical 
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problems  in  regard  to  life  and  morals  have  to  be  faced  in 
this  connexion,  some  of  which  appear  to  me  as  yet  quite 
insoluble  ;  but  the  discussion  of  these  intensely  difficult 
questions  had  better  be  postponed  to  a  subsequent  chapter. 
For  the  moment  it  will  perhaps  suffice  to  give  the  following 
extracts  from  the  last  paragraph  of  The  Origin  of  Species , 
the  book  that  has  certainly  had  more  effect  than  any 
other  in  spreading  a  belief  in  the  animal  origin  of  man  : 

It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  a  tangled  bank,  clothed 
with  many  plants  of  many  kinds,  with  birds  singing  on 
the  bushes,  with  various  insects  flitting  about,  and  with 
worms  crawling  through  the  damp  earth,  and  to  reflect 
on  these  elaborately  constructed  forms,  so  different  from 
each  other,  and  dependent  upon  each  other  in  so  complex 
a  manner,  have  all  been  produced  by  laws  acting  around 
us.  .  .  .  There  is  grandeur  in  this  view  of  life,  with  its 
several  powers,  having  been  originally  breathed  by  the 
Creator  into  a  few  forms  or  into  one  ;  and  that,  whilst 
this  planet  has  gone  cycling  on  according  to  the  fixed  law 
of  gravity,  from  so  simple  a  beginning  endless  forms  most 
beautiful  and  most  wonderful  have  been,  and  are  being 
evolved. 

Our  present  theme  is,  however,  the  actual  utilization 
of  the  principle  of  evolution.  We  have  seen  that  in 
physical  matters  the  benefits  conferred  by  science  consist 
largely  in  the  power  thus  given  to  us  of  looking  into  the 
future  ;  and  the  same  is  equally  true  of  science  as  applied 
to  the  problems  of  life.  If  it  is  folly  not  to  utilize  those 
laws  of  nature  which  are  derived  from  a  study  of  the 
physical  world  in  order  to  ascertain  what  steps  we  should 
take  to  secure  for  ourselves  and  for  our  descendants  the 
best  attainable  surroundings  in  the  future,  it  is  worse 
than  folly,  so  it  seems  to  me,  not  to  utilize  such  laws  as 
may  be  derived  from  a  study  of  living  things  in  order  to 
promote  the  progress  of  our  race.  This  is  the  lesson  of 
eugenics,  which  this  whole  book  is  intended  to  emphasize  ; 
for  eugenics  consists  in  making  all  the  use  we  can  of  the 
powers  of  prophecy  conferred  upon  us  by  biological 
research  with  the  object  of  promoting  the  welfare  of 
mankind  in  the  future.  In  time  it  will  come  to  be  recog- 
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nized  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  science  can  confer  her 
greatest  benefits  on  the  human  race. 

Those  who  would  set  out  on  the  path  of  eugenic  reform 
would  do  well  in  the  first  instance  to  realize  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  organic  evolution  constitutes 
a  revolution  in  thought,  a  revolution  of  such  a  nature  as 
inevitably  to  be  accompanied  by  changes  in  social  customs. 
It  is  a  revolution  in  thought  because  it  makes  us  realize 
as  never  before  that  the  universe  is  in  a  state  of  flux, 
and  that,  whatever  may  be  possible,  it  is  certainly  im¬ 
possible  to  call  a  halt  at  the  point  at  which  we  happen 
now  to  have  arrived.  It  is  a  revolution  of  thought  because 
it  opens  out  before  our  eyes  the  possibility  of  making  use 
of  the  laws  of  nature  so  as  to  affect  beneficially  the  very 
nature  of  man  in  the  future  in  ways  never  contemplated 
in  the  past.  In  fact  we  have  only  recently  learnt  that 
the  fate  of  our  nation  in  the  future  lies  largely  in  our 
own  hands  ;  a  doctrine  which  can  hardly  be  condemned 
as  necessarily  pessimistic.  But,  it  will  be  asked,  in  what 
direction  are  we  now  to  proceed  to  secure  the  desired 
results  ?  This  is  a  question  which  will  be  answered  as 
far  as  possible  in  subsequent  chapters  ;  but  here  it  is  as 
well  to  confess,  or  rather  to  assert,  that  whilst  the  laws 
of  nature  are  being  slowly  and  gradually  ascertained,  the 
ground  over  which  we  can  advance  without  undue  danger 
must  remain  greatly  limited  in  certain  directions,  though 
it  will  undoubtedly  keep  widening  out  as  our  knowledge  in¬ 
creases.  One  of  the  commonest  criticisms  levelled  against 
eugenists  still  is,  no  doubt,  that  we  are  yet  very  ignorant 
of  the  way  in  which  racial  progress  has  been  produced 
in  the  past,  and  consequently  that  our  scanty  knowledge 
forms  but  a  poor  foundation  on  which  to  build  an  enduring 
eugenic  policy.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  our  know¬ 
ledge  is  by  no  means  scanty  ;  but  here  may  I  suggest 
that  there  exist  strong  reasons  why  we  must  not  allow 
our  confessed  ignorance  to  delay  us  too  much.  When 
marching  in  the  dusk  we  instinctively  stand  still  if  we 
get  any  kind  of  warning  that  there  are  pitfalls  in  our 
path  ;  for  we  feel  comparatively  safe  when  motionless, 
whilst  we  know  that  movement  might  be  dangerous. 
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And  the  belief  that  safety  can  best  be  attained  in  this 
manner  is  so  ingrained  in  our  minds  that  we  are  likely  to 
be  led  by  it  to  be  unduly  cautious  in  regard  to  social 
reforms,  although  in  truth  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  any  analogy  between  physical  and  social  dangers. 
Such  an  analogy  is  faulty  because  in  many  social  matters 
we  can  never  stand  still ;  and  to  attempt  to  do  so  may 
be  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  drifted  by  an  unperceived 
current  either  up  stream  or  down  stream  at  the  mercy 
of  blind  fate. 

It  will  doubtless  be  said  in  reply  by  certain  optimistic 
critics  that  evolution  has  always  been  a  progressive 
process,  and  that  to  let  things  alone  as  far  as  possible 
would  in  truth  result  in  our  always  slowly  drifting  forward 
with  the  stream.  Evolution  teaches  us  that  we  are 
under  the  dominion  of  certain  general  and  changeless 
laws  ;  and  when  this  conception  of  the  universe  was  first 
generally  adopted,  it  no  doubt  seemed  as  if  man  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  look  on  whilst  Nature  herself  worked 
ceaselessly  to  ensure  this  continued  upward  movement  on 
the  path  of  progress.  It  seemed,  in  fact,  indisputable 
that  these  general  laws,  on  which  our  progress  in  the 
past  has  depended,  might  be  relied  on  to  continue  in  all 
circumstances  to  shed  their  beneficent  influence  upon  us. 
Unfortunately  our  former  happy  and  optimistic  frame  of 
mind  has  been  subject  to  certain  rude  shocks  in  recent 
years,  making  us  look  forward  with  far  less  confidence 
to  the  future.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  now  generally 
recognized  that,  in  the  course  of  the  long  evolutionary 
process,  some  species  have  altogether  died  out,  leaving 
no  descendants  behind  them,  whilst  other  types  have 
not  only  multiplied  greatly  in  numbers,  but  have  also 
slowly  given  rise  to  several  new  forms  of  life.  The  horse 
and  the  ass  are  probably  descended  from  some  common 
ancestral  species,  a  species  which  flourished  at  the  same 
time  as  some  of  those  extinct  gigantic  mammalia  whose 
blood  apparently  no  longer  flows  in  the  veins  of  any 
living  creature.  And  not  only  does  it  appear  that  some 
species  are  destined  to  die  out  and  leave  no  progeny  on 
earth,  but  also  that  the  number  of  these  condemned 
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species,  if  they  may  be  so  described,  existing  on  earth 
at  any  one  time  is  probably  greater  than  the  number  of 
the  species  destined  to  bifurcate  in  their  forward  advance 
and  thus  people  the  earth  with  new  and  varied  forms  of 
life.  In  fact  nature  seems  to  have  been  making  innumer¬ 
able  experiments  in  the  past,  most  of  which  have  proved 
to  be  failures  ;  and  from  this  we  may  conclude  that  the 
odds  as  regards  any  particular  species  are  normally  in 
favour  of  its  total  extinction,  a  conclusion  likely  to  make 
us  somewhat  less  optimistic  as  regards  the  future  of 
mankind.  It  is  true  that  the  immense  relative  superiority 
in  certain  respects  of  man  over  other  animals  may  justify 
us  in  dismissing  from  our  minds  the  possibility  of  the 
disappearance  of  our  species.  But  even  more  disconcerting 
than  the  facts  concerning  the  extinction  of  species  are 
those  which  clearly  indicate  that  many  existing  animals 
have  been  evolved  from  other  extinct  animals  which 
appear  to  us  to  have  been  of  a  more  advanced  type  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  march  of  evolution  has  not 
infrequently  been  backwards  and  not  forwards.  Judging 
by  this  analogy  there  would  be  nothing  surprising  in  the 
human  race,  whilst  possibly  becoming  far  more  numerous, 
at  the  same  time  becoming  more  ape-like.  If  we  take  a 
wide  enough  field  of  view,  it  does,  however,  appear  that 
the  world  has  always  been  slowly  advancing  towards  a 
better  state  of  things,  and  the  teachings  of  science  need 
not  shake  the  faith  that  some  of  us  hold  that  this  advance 
is  destined  to  be  continued  on  a  broad  front  in  the  future. 
But  if  we  confine  our  view  within  a  narrower  horizon, 
and  if  we  look  only  at  our  own  form  of  civilization,  the 
history  of  the  past  affords  us  no  right  whatever  to  prophesy 
its  continued  advance — no,  not  even  to  deny  the  possibility 
or  even  the  probability  of  a  slow  and  steady  deterioration 
in  our  national  well-being.  Pride  in  our  past  achievements 
must  on  no  account  make  us  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  warnings 
derived  from  a  study  of  the  laws  of  nature  ;  for  it  will 
be  seen  that  such  a  study  makes  it  certain  that  to  be 
careless  about  the  future  may  be  to  condemn  our  own 
nation  to  disaster. 

For  a  long  time  it  will  be  impossible  to  remove  all  doubts 
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concerning  the  workings  of  the  laws  of  nature,  especially 
as  to  the  way  in  which  living  things  have  been  slowly 
modified  in  the  process  of  time  ;  and  we  can  indeed 
hardly  even  imagine  a  time  when  a  theory  of  evolution 
will  be  so  firmly  established  as  to  defy  all  criticism.  We 
cannot  wait  till  all  doubts  are  removed,  because  that 
would  probably  mean  postponing  all  eugenic  reform  for 
ever.  The  reformer,  whatever  be  his  objects,  must  own 
to  some  doubts  and  accept  some  risks.  But  how  is  he  to 
know  when  his  doubts  are  of  sufficient  gravity  to  make 
it  wise  for  him  to  pause  in  his  advance  ?  This  question 
does  not  admit  of  any  concise  or  simple  answer,  and  all 
that  can  now  be  done  is  to  suggest  certain  wide  generaliza¬ 
tions  which  should  be  held  in  view  when  each  case  comes 
up  for  consideration. 

The  main  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  already 
suggested,  which  need  not,  therefore,  be  again  emphasized  ; 
namely  that  the  study  of  evolution  teaches  us  that  the 
universe  is  normally  not  stable  but  in  a  state  of  flux. 
Here  the  point  which  I  wish  to  make  is,  however,  that 
every  reformer  is  justified  in  placing  some  reliance  on 
the  estimates  he  makes  of  the  probable  effects  of  his 
proposals  ;  for  anyone  who  holds  that  what  he  believes 
to  be  right  and  true  is  in  reality  as  likely  as  not  to  be 
wrong  and  false  has  no  logical  ground  on  which  he  can 
advance  in  any  direction  whatever.  We  are  certainly 
justified  in  persuading  others  to  pursue  voluntarily  the 
course  of  action  which  we  think  on  the  whole  to  be  right, 
provided  that  we  do  not  hide  our  doubts  or  conceal  the 
reasons  which  have  led  us  to  our  conclusions.  Those 
whose  only  object  in  social  matters  is  to  apply  a  brake  to 
the  wheels  of  progress  may  at  times  play  a  useful  part ; 
but  if  this  is  all  they  strive  to  do  they  must  leave  it  to 
others  to  attempt  to  make  any  headway  against  the 
ever-present  but  often  unseen  currents  of  life.  If  the 
flood  is  very  wide,  those  in  midstream  have  no  banks  in 
sight  by  which  to  judge  which  way  they  are  drifting  ; 
and  when  social  causes  are  sufficiently  widespread  and 
not  too  overpowering,  it  is,  in  like  manner,  often  almost 
impossible  by  direct  inspection  at  the  time  to  ascertain 
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whether  the  drift  of  things  is  progressive  or  retrograde. 
The  existence  of  unperceived  currents  of  life  in  social  affairs 
may,  in  fact,  turn  conservatism  from  wisdom  into  folly. 
Moreover,  it  is  important  to  note  that  if  the  wisest  among 
our  citizens  should  let  their  assumed  ignorance  always 
bar  their  road,  the  harmful  consequences  will  not  be 
confined  to  the  loss  of  the  beneficial  influence  in  guiding 
eugenic  reform  which  they  might  exert ;  that  is  the  loss 
of  the  benefits  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  wise  who, 
seeing  all  round  the  subject,  often  perceive  rocks  ahead 
which  could  be  avoided  by  steering  a  wise  course,  rocks 
unseen  by  the  less  wise.  If  the  more  capable  hold  back 
because  of  their  wider  vision,  the  sailing  of  the  ship  may 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  less  capable,  who  may  be 
uninfluenced  by  many  fears  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 
What  appears  to  the  casual  onlooker  merely  to  be  wise 
inaction  may  be  a  policy  which  is  turning  an  advance 
into  a  retreat ;  and,  when  this  is  possible,  a  bold  forward 
movement  is  often  to  be  recommended. 

One  other  broad  principle  should  be  held  in  view  when 
considering  what  amount  of  risk  may  be  justifiably 
incurred,  and  that  is  that  the  greater  the  benefits  hoped 
to  be  obtained  the  greater  may  be  the  dangers  legitimately 
faced.  On  this  same  principle,  every  business  man 
instinctively  weighs  possible  profits  as  against  possible 
losses.  Assuming  that  man  has  been  developed  by  a 
slow  evolutionary  process  from  some  lower  type  of  animal, 
the  Eugenist  aims  at  utilizing  at  all  events  some  of  the 
forces  which  have  been  effective  in  the  past  in  producing 
this  result  so  as  in  the  future  to  make  man  a  nobler  being. 
Eugenic  reform,  if  successful,  will  confer  untold  benefits 
on  the  millions  on  millions  who  will  compose  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  future,  and  the  hope  of  obtaining  this  result 
fully  justifies  a  bold  policy.  Stagnation  is  to  be  feared 
as  well  as  error,  and  we  must  beware  of  allowing  our  fears 
to  stand  too  much  in  the  way  of  our  actions. 

SUMMARY 

By  observing  the  sequence  of  events,  science  aids  us 
in  foretelling  the  future  and  in  deciphering  the  past.  To 
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believe  in  evolution  implies  a  belief  that  the  world  has 
been  and  will  be  evolved  in  accordance  with  fixed  natural 
laws,  that  is  to  say,  with  past  relevant  experiences.  The 
idea  of  evolution  as  applied  to  inanimate  objects  was  wTell 
known  in  ancient  times,  whilst  the  belief  in  organic  evolu¬ 
tion,  though  now  firmly  established,  is  a  recent  innovation, 
and  is  not  to  be  condemned  as  materialistic.  Eugenics 
consists  in  the  utilization  of  knowledge  acquired  in  the 
study  of  the  evolution  of  living  things  in  order  to  promote 
the  progress  of  our  race.  The  acceptance  of  organic 
evolution  has  been  a  revolution  in  thought,  which  will 
necessarily  result  in  changes  in  social  customs.  Our  ad¬ 
mitted  ignorance  concerning  the  ways  of  nature  affords 
no  excuse  for  altogether  neglecting  to  promote  eugenic 
reform,  because  inaction  may  leave  us  at  the  mercy  of 
unperceived  retrograde  tendencies,  and  because  evolution 
is  not  always  progressive.  Risks  must  be  run  ;  for  to 
wait  for  perfect  knowledge  would  be  to  wait  for  ever. 
A  purely  conservative  policy  on  the  part  of  the  wise  may 
place  the  steering  of  the  ship  in  the  hands  of  the  foolish. 
The  benefits  derivable  from  eugenic  reform  being  enormous, 
the  fact  that  dangers  will  be  involved  in  striving  to  promote 
racial  progress  gives  no  excuse  for  complete  inaction. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  LAWS  OF  NATURAL  INHERITANCE 

Mendelism 

The  study  of  evolution  involves  the  study  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  generations  of  plants  and  animals  succeed 
each  other ;  that  is  of  the  laws  of  inheritance  when 
regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  science.  Immense 
progress  has  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  these  laws 
during  the  last  half-century,  and  the  records  of  the  investi¬ 
gations  which  have  produced  this  result  now  fill  many 
scores  of  volumes.  Here  all  that  will  be  attempted  will 
be  to  give  such  a  general  account  of  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  as  may  be  just  sufficient  to  enable  a  reader  entirely 
uninstructed  in  biology  to  be  able  to  understand  the 
arguments  concerning  eugenic  reforms.  To  make  this 
sketch  as  brief  as  possible  it  will  be  necessary  to  be 
dogmatic,  and  in  most  cases  to  state  results  without 
describing  the  researches  on  which  they  are  founded.  As 
to  any  student  of  biology  who  should  pick  up  this  book, 
he  is  recommended  at  all  events  to  omit  this  chapter. 

From  the  above  remarks  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
number  of  persons  who  have  done  excellent  work  in 
genetics,  that  is,  in  the  science  of  natural  inheritance,  is 
very  great  ;  so  great  that  it  is  quite  impossible  here  to 
mention  all  their  names,  whilst  fair  play  makes  it  undesir¬ 
able  to  pick  out  only  a  few  as  being  worthy  of  special 
praise.  Two  of  the  pioneers  in  this  field  of  research, 
however,  stand  out  so  conspicuously,  at  all  events  from 
the  historical  point  of  view,  that  to  mention  them  alone 
involves  no  invidious  comparisons  with  other  workers  ; 
and  these  are  Gregor  Mendel  and  Francis  Galton,  both  of 
whom  by  an  odd  coincidence  were  born  in  the  year  1822. 

ll 
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These  two  great  original  thinkers  advanced  on  different 
lines  of  inquiry,  and  following  their  example,  or  aided 
by  their  work,  two  schools  of  investigators  have  sprung 
into  existence.  The  differences  between  these  two  schools 
are,  in  my  opinion,  now  concerned  with  methods  rather 
than  with  conclusions  ;  for  their  broad  final  results  seem 
to  be  in  no  way  necessarily  antagonistic.  It  may,  however, 
be  as  well  to  treat  them  separately,  and  to  give  a  brief 
historical  account  of  the  parallel  growths  which  have 
sprung  from  the  roots  planted  by  these  two  great  pioneers. 

Dealing  with  Mendel  in  the  first  place,  this  patient 
Austrian  monk  carried  on  innumerable  experiments  with 
garden  peas  and  other  plants  in  his  quiet  monastery  garden. 
His  methods  were  excellent  and  his  results  unquestionable  ; 
but  he  lacked  the  power  of  forcing  his  work  on  the  attention 
of  men  of  science.  His  brief  paper,  which  was  published 
in  1865,  lay  buried  until  1900,  when  it  was  rediscovered 
at  a  time  when  certain  other  investigators  were  beginning 
to  tread  close  on  his  heels.  He  died  in  1884  without  having 
the  remotest  idea  that  ‘  Mendelism 5  would  become  a 
recognized  word  in  scientific  literature,  and  after  altogether 
abandoning  his  scientific  pursuits  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  his  religious  duties. 

The  main  underlying  principle  of  Mendelism  appears 
to  be  simple  enough  when  it  is  fully  realized,  though  thus 
to  realize  it  does  need  some  effort.  As  to  the  more  recent 
developments  of  this  branch  of  genetic  research,  they  are 
far  more  complicated  ;  but  though  from  many  points  of 
view  they  are  of  great  importance,  yet  they  need  not 
detain  us  here.  Many  methods  of  roughly  illustrating 
the  basic  idea  of  Mendelism  could  no  doubt  be  suggested  ; 
but  here  with  that  object  in  view,  animals  and  plants 
will  be  compared  to  houses  constructed  in  a  somewhat 
peculiar  manner.  The  main  point  to  note  in  these 
imaginary  houses  is  that  the  walls  are  always  two  bricks 
thick  ;  and  that  every  part  of  the  building  is  similarly 
duplicated.  Although  in  the  case  of  man  we  know  that 
both  parents  do  not  invariably  die  when  a  child  is  born, 
yet  it  will  be  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  this  analogy 
in  the  first  instance  to  assume  that  the  two  parent  houses 
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are  always  pulled  down  when  material  is  needed  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  infant  house.  Now  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  generation,  that  is,  for  the  building  of  such 
an  infant  house  out  of  the  old  material,  the  rules  of  the 
game,  if  I  may  venture  so  to  describe  them,  are  as  follows. 
To  understand  these  rules  it  must,  however,  in  the  first 
place  be  noted  that  the  bricks  which  form  any  pair  of 
bricks,  though  not  necessarily  similar  to  each  other,  are 
sufficiently  alike  to  make  it  always  possible  for  either 
of  them  to  be  used  in  a  corresponding  position  in  a  new 
building ;  and  consequently  that  suitable  bricks,  taken 
from  corresponding  pairs  of  bricks  in  the  parent  houses, 
can  always  be  obtained  when  building  an  infant  house. 
For  each  pair  of  bricks  in  the  infant  house  the  choice  is, 
in  fact,  always  made  from  amongst  four  bricks,  namely 
from  those  composing  the  two  corresponding  pairs  in  the 
parent  house.  And  this  choice  is  always  made  by  selecting 
one  brick  by  chance  from  the  two  bricks  composing  the 
corresponding  pair  in  the  father  house,  the  other  unused 
brick  from  that  house  being  thrown  away  ;  whilst  the 
second  brick  for  the  infant  house  is  taken  in  a  similar  way 
from  the  mother  house,  with  a  similar  waste  of  a  brick 
in  that  case  also.  The  double  brick  walls  of  the  infant 
house  are,  in  fact,  built  up  from  the  double  brick  walls 
of  the  parent  houses  by  chance  selections  from  corres¬ 
ponding  parts,  the  numbers  of  bricks  supplied  by  the  two 
parent  houses  being  always  equal. 

This  peculiar  method  of  constructing  a  new  house,  a 
method  which  is  followed  generation  after  generation, 
entails  certain  consequences  which  are  worth  noting.  If 
we  consider  the  back  history  of  a  brick  taken  from  the 
father  house  we  see  that  it  must,  when  that  house  was 
being  built,  have  been  taken  either  from  the  paternal 
grandfather  house,  or  from  the  paternal  grandmother 
house.  And  as  we  have  seen  that  only  one  brick  in  a 
pair  can  be  taken  from  the  father  house,  it  follows  that 
a  grandfather  and  a  grandmother  house  on  the  same  side 
can  never  both  have  supplied  a  brick  for  the  make-up 
of  any  one  pair  of  bricks.  But  as  the  selection  of  a  brick 
from  any  parental  pair  of  bricks  is  as  a  rule  in  each  instance 
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quite  fortuitous,  if  one  brick  in  a  pair  in  the  infant  house 
is  derived  from  the  paternal  grandfather,  another  brick 
in  a  contiguous  pair  may  well  have  been  taken  from  the 
paternal  grandmother.  To  put  the  matter  in  another 
way,  as  regards  the  characteristics  dependent  on  a  single 
pair  of  bricks,  these  bricks  can  only  have  been  derived 
from  two  ancestors  in  any  one  generation  however  far 
back  we  may  go  ;  whilst  some  of  the  distant  ancestors 
will  have  contributed  none  of  the  bricks  utilized  in  building 
the  new  house.  Before  Mendel’s  discoveries,  it  was  often 
thought  that  we  might  conceive  all  our  ancestors  as 
being,  as  it  were,  boiled  down  together,  the  concoction 
not  being  stirred  enough  to  secure  a  perfect  mixture, 
and  that  each  one  of  us  consists  of  a  chance  sample  taken 
from  this  dish.  In  the  light  of  Mendelism  it  seems, 
however,  that  we  should  rather  regard  ourselves  as  a 
mosaic  consisting  of  little  separable  bits  picked  out  by 
hazard  from  a  large  number  of  different  ancestors  ;  whilst 
as  to  certain  remote  ancestors,  we  really  cannot  claim 
any  relationship  whatever  to  them  in  a  biological  sense. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  the  way  in  which 
an  individual  can  claim  descent  from  a  chance  assortment 
of  many  of  his  ancestors  but  not  from  all.  But  we  must 
also  consider  the  relationship  between  brothers  and 
sisters  ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  must  abandon  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  parental  houses  are  destroyed  at  each  birth, 
and  substitute  the  idea  that  each  brick  in  the  parental 
houses  gives  off  a  minute  representation  of  a  brick  with 
which  the  same  game  can  be  played  in  a  similar  manner, 
these  representations  being  capable  in  due  season  of 
growing  into  full-sized  bricks.  For  simplicity  we  shall, 
however,  continue  to  speak  of  bricks  rather  than  of 
representations  of  bricks.  Now  we  have  seen  that  in 
any  pair  of  bricks  in  the  infant  house,  one  must  have 
been  drawn  by  chance  from  the  father  house.  But  in 
the  case  of  brothers,  one  brother  may  draw  one  of  the 
two  bricks  forming  a  parental  pair  of  bricks,  and  the 
other  brother  may  draw  the  other  brick  ;  the  chances 
being  in  fact  even  that  they  will  not  both  draw  the  same 
brick.  Since  each  infant  house  is  composed  of  a  great 
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many  pairs  of  bricks,  it  becomes  practically  certain  that 
no  two  brothers  will  be  exactly  alike  each  other — though, 
for  certain  reasons,  all  this  may  possibly  not  apply  to 
twins.  Roughly  speaking,  half  the  bricks  used  in  the 
construction  of  any  two  brothers  will  be  the  same  and 
half  will  be  different ;  and  they  will  consequently  resemble 
each  other  to  a  considerable  extent,  whilst  the  differences 
between  them  will  also  be  well  marked.  Then  as  to  the 
resemblance  between  father  and  son,  the  son  will  draw 
half  his  bricks  from  the  father  house  and  half  from  the 
mother  house  ;  and  consequently,  looking  to  average 
results,  the  likeness  between  father  and  son  will  be  some¬ 
what  the  same  as  that  existing  between  two  brothers. 
Indeed,  but  for  one  circumstance  not  yet  mentioned,  this 
imaginary  method  of  house-building  would  lead  us  to  expect 
that  the  likenesses  between  the  different  members  of  the 
same  family  would  be  greater  than  they  are  in  reality 
found  to  be  ;  and  this  further  complication  must  now  be 
discussed. 

Not  only  are  we,  as  has  been  seen,  built  up  of  pairs 
of  bricks,  each  such  pair  being  instrumental  in  a  certain 
way  in  building  up  our  whole  personality,  but  not  infre¬ 
quently  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  particular  kind  of 
brick  in  a  pair  determines  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
certain  visible  quality  or  character.  Taking  the  case  of 
a  pair  of  bricks,  one  being  black  and  the  other  blue,  the 
rule  of  the  game  may  be  in  this  instance  that  one  of  these 
bricks,  say  the  black  one,  is  always  placed  as  the  outside 
brick  of  the  house,  it  being  therefore  the  only  one  which 
shows  itself.  This  power  which  one  kind  of  brick  has 
of  hiding  (or  partially  hiding)  another  kind  of  brick  is 
described  as  dominance,  while  the  brick  with  the  capacity 
for  being  hidden  is  described  as  being  recessive.  Now 
when  a  new  generation  is  being  formed  from  two  parent 
houses  in  both  of  which  this  particular  pair  of  bricks 
consists  of  a  dominant  black  and  a  recessive  blue,  both 
houses  consequently  appearing  black  in  this  part  of  their 
structure,  it  may  be  that  both  the  two  black  bricks  will 
be  thrown  away,  and  both  the  two  blue  bricks  retained 
to  build  the  new  infant  house,  which  will  therefore  show 
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pure  blue  in  this  same  architectural  feature.  In  fact  a 
little  consideration  will  make  it  evident  that,  when  mating 
of  this  kind  occurs,  exactly  one-fourth  of  the  offspring 
will  on  the  average  show  the  recessive  trait ;  this  being 
one  of  the  first  facts  which  attracted  Mendel’s  attention 
in  his  garden-pea  experiments.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
both  parent  houses  contained  pairs  of  two  blue  bricks, 
then  there  would  be  no  dominant  black  brick  which 
could  be  passed  on  to  the  next  generation  to  form  part 
of  the  rising  infant  house,  and  both  parents  and  offspring 
would  alike  show  as  pure  blue.  This  is  the  explanation 
of  the  fact,  as  fact  it  is,  that  when  both  husband  and 
wife  have  dark  eyes,  they  will  not  infrequently  have  blue¬ 
eyed  children  ;  whilst  when  both  parents  have  pure  blue 
eyes,  they  will  not  normally  have  a  dark-eyed  child.  If 
we  consider,  not  the  descendants,  but  the  ancestors  of 
two  such  black  parent  houses,  both  formed  of  black  and 
blue  pairs  of  bricks,  we  see  that  amongst  these  ancestors 
there  may  well  have  been  pure  blue  individuals  ;  for  the 
black  bricks  may  have  come  in  through  other  lines  of 
descent.  And  here  is  an  explanation  of  the  fact  so  often 
observed  that  children  who  differ  markedly  from  their 
parents  frequently  seem  to  do  so  by  reviving  some  ancestral 
trait. 

It  may  well  be  that  I  have  carried  on  this  simile  about 
bricks  far  too  long,  and  in  any  case  it  is  better  now  to 
adopt  the  usual  scientific  phraseology.  The  physical 
entities  which  form  the  connecting  link  between  any 
two  generations,  or  the  bricks  when  being  carried  from 
one  house  to  another,  are  known  as  genes.  Now  of  course 
these  genes  do  not  themselves  directly  go  to  build  up  the 
body  of  the  organism.  Two  genes  from  different  parents 
unite  together,  and  when  united  they  become  a  factor 
in  the  formation,  by  a  slow  process  of  growth,  of  the 
new  organism.  Hence  a  pair  of  united  genes,  and  the 
part  they  play  when  thus  combined,  may  be  described 
under  the  general  term  4  Mendelian  factor.’  And  every 
organism  is  dependent  on  a  vast  number  of  these  factors. 
We  must,  however,  hold  that  any  two  united  genes, 
although  acting  as  a  component  part  of  the  seed  from 
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which  will  spring  the  full-grown  organism,  nevertheless 
somehow  or  other  normally  continue  to  remain  in  existence 
potentially  unaltered.  These  genes  remain  united  until 
they  in  their  turn  separate,  one  of  them  being  ejected, 
and  the  other  passing  on  in  combination  with  another 
gene  from  another  parent  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  the 
next  succeeding  generation.  In  many  respects  no  doubt 
such  a  picture  as  has  just  been  drawn  cannot  but  give  a 
false  idea  of  simplicity  when  used  to  illustrate  such  an 
extraordinarily  complicated  system  as  that  by  which  the 
stream  of  life  is  perpetuated  in  animals  and  plants.  For 
instance,  the  impression  has  probably  been  given  that 
every  part  of  an  organism,  or  at  all  events  all  such  parts 
as  have  been  described  as  4  unit  characters,’  are  dependent 
for  their  development  on  a  single  gene  ;  and  this  was  in 
truth  the  belief  held  by  the  earlier  workers  in  the  Mendelian 
field.  Now  it  is,  however,  believed  that  normally  each 
gene — a  term  possibly  covering  many  dissimilar  things — 
affects  the  development  of  many  parts  of  the  organism, 
whilst  each  part  is  dependent  on  many  genes. 

Even  with  these  qualifications,  is  not  all  this  story 
about  bricks  utterly  unlike  anything  which  ever  did  or 
ever  could  occur  in  nature  ?  so  it  will  not  unnaturally  be 
asked.  Twenty  years  ago  this  criticism  would  have  been 
far  more  effective  than  it  is  to-day  ;  for  recently  the 
mechanism  of  heredity  has  been  laid  bare  before  our 
eyes  in  a  marvellous  manner,  showing  a  striking  similarity 
to  the  processes  indicated  on  theoretical  grounds  by 
Mendel,  a  similarity  too  great  to  be  brushed  away  as  a 
mere  coincidence.  An  animal  is  built  up  of  units  called 
cells,  and  each  cell  contains  a  definite  number  of  things 
called  chromosomes,  which  are  at  times  clearly  visible. 
In  order  to  carry  on  life  to  the  next  generation,  an  animal 
first  produces  a  single  representative  cell,  also  containing 
this  full  number  of  chromosomes.  Then  the  ejection  of 
half  these  chromosomes — the  unused  bricks  of  the  parent 
houses — can  be  actually  observed  under  suitable  condi¬ 
tions,  the  process  being  far  more  complex  than  anything 
hinted  at  in  the  foregoing  analogy.  A  single  cell  with 
half  the  normal  number  of  chromosomes  is  thus  produced  ; 
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this  being  called  a  spermatozoon  in  the  case  of  the  male, 
and  an  ovum  in  the  case  of  the  female.1  The  spermatozoon 
from  one  individual  unites  with  the  ovum  from  another 
individual,  thus  forming  a  cell  again  possessing  the  full 
number  of  chromosomes  ;  this  cell  goes  on  dividing  time 
after  time  as  the  animal  keeps  developing  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  growth  ;  and  in  this  way  the  whole  body  is 
built  up  of  cells  containing  this  double  number  of  chromo¬ 
somes,  or  with  walls  two  bricks  thick.  Here  we  have  a 
visible  mechanism  which  tallies  closely  with  the  way  in 
which,  before  all  this  was  known,  it  seemed  that  the 
transmission  of  genes — our  bricks — from  generation  to 
generation,  in  accordance  with  certain  lawrs,  could  account 
for  the  facts  of  natural  inheritance  far  more  completely 
than  any  other  hypothesis.  It  is  largely  because  of  this 
visible  basis  of  fact  that  it  is  not  now  rash  to  prophesy 
that  the  main  outline  of  Mendelism,  here  so  inadequately 
sketched,  wrill  remain  as  the  basic  fabric  of  genetics  for 
all  time. 


Statistical  Investigations 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  part  played  by  Sir  Francis 
Galton  in  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  natural  inheritance. 
He  was  not  like  Mendel,  dealing  with  the  actual  mechanism 
by  which  one  generation  is  linked  with  another  ;  for  in 
regard  to  most  of  his  investigations  he  was  looking  at 
mankind  in  the  mass,  thus  being  concerned  with  averages 
rather  than  with  individuals.  As  typical  of  his  statistical 
inquiries,  his  researches  with  regard  to  human  stature 
may  be  briefly  mentioned,  though  they  cannot  here  be 
described  at  length.  A  general  idea  of  the  results  which 
he  obtained  may  be  indicated  in  the  following  manner. 
Assuming  the  average  height  of  the  adult  male  popu¬ 
lation  to  be  5  ft.  8  in.,  he  showed  that  if  a  large  number 
of  fathers  were  selected,  all  of  whom  were  5  ft.  11  in. 
in  height,  then  it  would  be  found  that  the  average  height 
of  their  sons  was  5  ft.  in.  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  their 
height  was  half-way  between  the  height  of  the  selected 

1  To  simplify  matters  no  notice  is  here  taken  of  the  sex  chromosome. 
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fathers  and  the  mean  height  of  the  whole  group.  This 
relationship  between  the  height  of  selected  fathers  and 
the  average  height  of  their  sons  was  moreover  found  to 
hold  good  for  all  heights  of  fathers,  whether  they  were 
taller  or  shorter  than  the  mean.  Indeed  this  is  believed 
to  be  a  law  applicable  to  all  innate  physical  qualities, 
provided  that  it  be  noted  that,  in  regard  to  many  measur¬ 
able  characteristics,  offspring  often  regress  somewhat 
more  than  half-way  towards  the  mean  of  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation.  And  here  Galton  gave  us  the  first  enunciation 
of  the  laws  of  natural  inheritance,  laws  of  immense  import¬ 
ance  in  making  it  possible  to  foretell  the  average  measure¬ 
ments  of  children  as  yet  unborn. 

It  will  no  doubt  appear  to  many  at  first  sight  that 
what  has  just  been  stated  cannot  represent  the  truth  ; 
for  they  will  naturally  be  disposed  to  ask,  if  there  is  at 
every  generation  a  return  to  the  mean  in  the  case  of  all 
sons  of  all  fathers,  why  is  it  that  the  whole  population 
does  not  quickly  come  to  be  composed  of  persons  of  one 
uniform  height,  namely  of  the  mean  height  of  the  existing 
population  ?  To  understand  how  it  is  that  a  nearly 
constant  standard  of  qualities  can  be  maintained  genera¬ 
tion  after  generation  in  the  face  of  this  apparently  never- 
failing  tendency  to  reversion,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  are  only  dealing  with  the  average  measurements 
of  the  offspring  of  selected  groups  of  parents.  It  is  true 
that  the  fathers  5  ft.  11  in.  in  height  will  have  sons 
averaging  5  ft.  9j  in.  ;  but  this  group  averaging  5  ft.  in. 
will  be  composed  of  men  of  all  heights,  some  of  them 
5  ft.  11  in.,  and  some  even  taller.  In  any  one  generation 
the  percentage  of  men  5  ft.  11  in.  in  height  will  be  main¬ 
tained  at  the  same  figure  as  that  obtaining  in  the  previous 
generation  by  recruits  being  drawn,  as  it  were,  from 
amongst  the  sons  of  fathers  of  all  other  heights.  If  the 
selected  group  of  fathers  were  but  little  above  the  mean 
height,  their  sons  would  on  the  average  be  still  nearer 
the  mean  ;  but  those  near  the  mean  being  very  numerous, 
amongst  their  many  sons  there  would  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  tall  men  just  to  fill  the  gaps  made  by  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  tall  fathers  having  shorter 
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sons.  Moreover,  groups  selected  on  account  of  their 
height  being  above  the  average  would  have  not  only  sons, 
but  fathers  also,  on  the  average  shorter  than  themselves  ; 
for  there  is  actually  an  emergence  from  the  mean  as 
well  as  a  reversion  to  it.  What  is  taking  place  in  each 
generation  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  rearrangement  of 
the  mosaic  of  elements  out  of  which  the  individuals  are 
constructed,  as  it  were  ;  and  such  a  rearrangement  cannot 
produce  a  change  in  the  average  qualities  of  the  whole. 
This  is  all  somewhat  puzzling  ;  but  if  we  remember  that 
the  law  of  reversion  to  the  mean  only  applies  to  groups 
selected  on  account  of  their  qualities,  and  only  to  what 
occurs  in  a  single  generation,  we  shall  not  go  wrong. 

Gal  ton  did  not  confine  his  inquiries  to  the  relationship 
between  the  qualities  of  parents  and  those  of  their  offspring, 
but  also  investigated  those  existing  between  persons 
otherwise  related ;  inquiries  which  have  been  much 
amplified  in  recent  years  by  Professor  Karl  Pearson  and 
his  school.  To  take  a  single  example,  if  the  men  selected 
for  investigation  not  only  were  5  ft.  11  in.  high,  but 
also  those  included  in  the  inquiry  were  only  such  as  had 
married  women  who  were  as  tall  for  women  as  their  hus¬ 
bands  were  for  men,  then  the  average  height  of  the  sons 
would  be,  not  5  ft.  9|  in.,  but  5  ft.  10  in.  ;  or,  generally, 
if  the  height  of  both  fathers  and  mothers  were  taken 
into  consideration,  the  return  towards  the  mean  would 
be  reduced  to  about  one-fifth.  In  fact  the  greater  the 
number  of  the  ancestors  and  relatives  whose  measurements 
form  the  basis  of  any  comparison,  the  less  becomes  this 
regression  to  the  mean  ;  and  from  this  it  may  be  inferred, 
though  the  reasons  for  such  an  inference  cannot  be  stated 
in  few  wrords,  that  the  greater  the  number  of  relatives 
concerning  whom  we  have  full  information,  the  greater 
becomes  the  accuracy  with  which  we  can  foretell,  not 
merely  the  average,  but  also  the  actual,  qualities  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  as  yet  unborn  ;  though  certainty  can 
never  be  attained. 

(Here  perhaps  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  there  is 
no  necessary  antagonism  between  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  the  students  of  the  Mendelian  and  Galtonian  schools 
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of  inquiry.  Indeed  in  all  cases  where  it  may  be  assumed 
that  any  human  quality  is  controlled  by  a  large  number 
of  Mendelian  factors,  then  it  can  be  proved  by  mathe¬ 
matical  analysis  that  the  ratios  between  the  average 
measurements  of  groups  of  individuals  related  to  each 
other  in  different  ways  must  closely  coincide  with  what 
in  fact  these  ratios  are  actually  found  to  be.  In  this  way 
statistical  inquiries  afford  strong  corroborative  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  Mendelian  theory  of  inheritance.1 

Another  most  important  line  of  inquiry  initiated  by 
Galton  is  that  in  connexion  with  the  inheritance  of  mental 
qualities  ;  his  conclusions  indicating  that  these  mental 
qualities  are  passed  on  from  generation  to  generation  in 
accordance  with  the  same  laws  which  are  found  to  hold 
good  as  regards  the  inheritance  of  physical  qualities.  He 
showed  by  inquiries  concerning  the  relatives  and  ancestry 
of  judges,  of  men  of  science,  and  of  other  eminent  persons, 
how  markedly  talent  tends  to  run  in  families.  He  proved 
not  only  that  eminent  men  have  as  a  rule  eminent  kinsfolk, 
but  also  that  the  more  nearly  is  any  group  of  persons 
related  to  a  man  of  genius,  the  greater  is  the  proportion 
of  talented  persons  which  that  group  generally  contains. 
Much  work  has  been  done  since  Galton’s  day  in  this  field 
of  inquiry,  all  of  which  tends  to  confirm  our  belief  in  the 
natural  inheritance  of  ability.  Mental  defect  or  feeble¬ 
mindedness  has  also  been  proved  to  be  eminently  here¬ 
ditary,  but  this  is  possibly  more  akin  to  the  inheritance 
of  some  physical  malformation  than  to  that  of  definite 
mental  attributes.  Such  qualities  as  vivacity,  con¬ 
scientiousness,  temper,  ability,  etc.,  have,  however,  been 
included  within  the  scope  of  these  inquiries.;  whilst  the 
inheritance  of  the  mental  attributes  of  animals  has  also 

i 

been  examined.  Lastly,  the  conformation  of  the  brain 
has  been  found  to  be  hereditary,  a  fact  not  to  be  neglected 
since  the  mind  and  the  brain  are  unquestionably  in  some 
way  connected  with  each  other.  Nothing  in  all  these 
researches  tends  to  cast  doubts  on  the  broad  conclusion 
that  our  efforts  to  improve  the  innate  qualities  of  future 

1  See  R.  A.  Fisher,  “  Correlation  between  Relatives,”  Trans.  R.  Soc. 
Edin.,  LII,  Pt.  II,  399,  Oct.  1918. 
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generations  must  be  based  on  the  same  principles  whether 
we  are  considering  mental  or  physical  qualities. 

What  has  here  been  said  is  obviously  insufficient  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  conclusions  above  stated.  As  re¬ 
gards  any  department  of  science,  it  will  become  more  and 
more  apparent  to  the  statesmen,  social  workers,  ordinary 
citizens,  and  even  to  scientific  students  in  other  fields, 
that  they  are  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  when  deciding 
what  conclusions  to  accept  as  valid.  To  form  an  inde¬ 
pendent  judgment  may  require  many  months  of  con¬ 
tinuous  study,  and  either  this  labour  must  be  undertaken, 
or  the  judgment  of  experts  must  be  accepted  on  authority  ; 
for  any  position  half-way  between  these  extremes  is  beset 
with  dangers.  No  doubt  it  takes  some  time  even  to 
ascertain  not  only  who  are  the  leading  experts  in  any  field 
of  science,  but  also  in  what  respects  their  beliefs  are 
sufficiently  unanimous  in  order  to  justify  us  in  accepting 
them  as  valid  when  wishing  to  build  reforms  on  reasonably 
safe  foundations  ;  and  all  that  has  here  been  attempted 
has  been  to  state  some  of  the  conclusions  which  may  thus 
be  regarded  as  being  authoritative.  No  one  has  a  right 
to  reject  these  scientific  conclusions  unless  he  can  show 
that  they  are  not  widely  accepted  by  experts  or  unless 
he  himself  has  devoted  some  considerable  amount  of 
time  to  independent  research. 

But  what  is  the  bearing  of  all  this  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  the  laws  of  heredity  on  the  eugenic  problem  ? 
This  will  appear  more  clearly  later  on,  though  here  it 
should  be  stated  that  by  far  the  most  important  effect 
of  a  study  of  these  problems,  whether  it  be  lengthy  and 
independent  or  brief  and  based  on  authority,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  general  impressions  thus  stamped  on  the 
mind.  The  power  or  inevitability  of  the  laws  of  natural 
inheritance ;  how  they  bring  within  their  jurisdiction 
all  forms  and  all  functions  of  organic  life  ;  how  much  is 
now  known,  even  though  much  remains  to  be  discovered  ; 
and  how  criminal  it  would  be  to  neglect  to  utilize  all  this 
hard-won  knowledge  ;  these  are  impressions  which  cannot 
be  effaced  from  the  minds  of  those  who  have  given  serious  - 
thought  to  the  biological  problems  of  heredity. 
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The  foregoing  conclusions  will  doubtless  not  escape 
criticism,  and  to  certain  vulnerable  points  it  will  be 
necessary  to  return  in  a  later  chapter.  Success  in  life 
was  taken  by  Galton  as  a  measure  of  talent,  and  especially 
those  who  have  not  read  his  works  will  be  inclined  to 
argue  that  the  fact  that  4  talent 5  of  this  kind  runs  in 
families  may  be  entirely  due  to  family  interest  being 
able  to  secure  good  appointments  for  relatives,  or  to  the 
advantages  of  social  position.  It  may  be  suggested  more 
generally  that  the  likenesses  between  fathers  and  sons  is 
mainly  due  to  the  similarity  of  the  surroundings  to  which 
they  have  been  exposed  ;  and  that  until  such  environ¬ 
mental  effects  have  been  somehow  eliminated,  these 
statistical  results  cannot  be  accepted  as  indications  of  the 
influence  of  natural  heredity.  Then  as  to  Mendelism,  it 
was  implied  in  the  foregoing  analogy  that  the  factors — 
the  bricks  of  our  houses — are  passed  on  from  generation 
to  generation  quite  unaltered.  But  if  this  be  the  case, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  evolution  ?  Again  assuming 
a  common  ancestral  descent  for  man  and  certain  lower 
organisms,  and  also  that  the  genes  never  change,  it  would 
follow  that  both  man  and  certain  existing  jelly-like 
organisms  are  all  founded  on  the  same  Mendelian  factors. 
Is  this  conceivable  ?  Here  all  that  need  be  said  is  that 
these  criticisms  have  not  been  overlooked. 

SUMMARY 

The  aim  of  this  chapter  has  been  to  give  a  very  general 
account  of  the  laws  of  natural  inheritance,  a  field  of  dis¬ 
covery  in  which  Mendel  and  Galton  were  notable  pioneers. 
The  method  by  which  it  is  now  believed,  as  the  result  of 
Mendel’s  work,  that  qualities  are  passed  on  from  generation 
to  generation  was  illustrated  by  an  analogy,  mainly  with 
the  object  of  showing  that,  as  regards  any  individual, 
the  Mendelian  factors  are  derived  from  many  ancestors 
but  not  from  all,  and  of  explaining  how  it  comes  about 
that  members  of  the  same  family,  though  never  quite 
alike,  generally  present  marked  likenesses.  The  reappear¬ 
ance  of  ancestral  traits  was  also  accounted  for.  The 
process  actually  visible  when  reproduction  takes  place, 
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including  the  ejection  of  half  the  chromosomes,  serves  as 
an  independent  confirmation  of  Mendelism.  As  to  Galton’s 
investigations,  they  were  seen  to  be  largely  statistical, 
and  to  be  of  great  value  in  enabling  forecasts  to  be  made 
with  considerable  certainty  concerning  the  average  quali¬ 
ties  of  offspring,  the  qualities  of  their  ancestry  being 
known.  Galton  indicated  that  looking  only  to  any 
selected  group  of  individuals  there  always  exists  at  every 
generation  a  tendency  to  regress  towards  the  mean,  a 
tendency  which  is  balanced  by  another  influence  acting 
in  a  contrary  direction.  He  was  also  the  first  to  give 
proofs  that  mental  and  physical  qualities  are  inherited 
in  accordance  with  the  same  laws  ;  a  conclusion  confirmed 
since  his  day  in  several  ways  by  many  other  observers. 
Certain  controversial  objections  to  these  conclusions  will 
be  dealt  with  at  a  later  stage. 

Note. — The  reasons  why  this  reversion  to  the  mean  takes  place  are  now 
thoroughly  understood.  Supposing  we  were  to  pick  out  a  number  of 
exceptionally  sunburnt  Englishmen,  we  should  doubtless  in  large  measure 
be  selecting  men  who  had  been  exposed  to  the  sun  to  an  exceptional 
extent.  Their  children  would  normally  not  be  exposed  to  the  sun  to 
the  same  exceptional  extent.  They  would  on  the  whole  be  somewhat 
lighter  in  hue,  and  here  we  should  have  an  example  of  a  reversion  to  the 
mean  ;  a  reversion  which  normally  takes  place  in  regard  to  every  quality 
affected  by  environment.  Another  and  a  more  important  reason  why 
offspring  revert  to  the  mean  on  the  average  is  afforded  by  Mendelian 
dominance.  Even  the  simplest  example  of  reversion  of  this  type  is 
almost  impossible  to  elucidate  without  the  use  of  technical  language. 
Take  the  case  of  an  animal  with  some  quality  dependent  on  a  single 
factor  including  dominant  and  recessive  genes.  With  a  species  in  a 
stationary  condition,  there  will  remain  generation  after  generation  the  same 
proportion  of  double  or  homozygous  dominants,  of  double  or  homozygous 
recessives,  and  of  heterozygous  individuals  each  originating  from  a  dominant 
and  a  recessive  gene.  It  would  only  be  in  the  homozygous  recessive 
organisms  that  the  recessive  character  would  be  visible.  At  each  genera¬ 
tion  some  of  these  homozygous  recessives,  by  mating  with  other  forms, 
would  give  rise  to  heterozygous  forms  ;  and  for  this  reason  there  would 
always  be  a  tendency  for  the  number  of  homozygous  recessives  to  diminish. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  heterozygous  forms  mated  together,  a 
number  of  homozygous  recessives  would  in  consequence  appear  in  the 
next  generation  ;  and  here  would  be  a  tendency  for  the  homozygous 
recessives  to  increase  in  every  generation.  These  two  tendencies  would 
normally  balance  each  other.  Next  let  us  imagine  that  the  recessive 
quality  was  harmful,  and  that  in  a  certain  generation  a  number  of 
homozygous  recessives  were  eliminated  by  natural  selection.  The  result 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  organisms  showing  the  recessive  quality 
would  obviously  be  an  improvement  in  the  average  quality  of  the  group. 
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But  this  selection  would  upset  the  balance  of  the  two  tendencies  mentioned 
above.  As  the  result  of  this  elimination,  there  would  be  fewer  homozygous 
recessives,  ">nd  therefore  a  lessened  tendency  for  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  these  forms  in  each  generation  ;  whilst,  since  there  would  be  no  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  heterozygous  forms,  there  would  be  no  lessening  of  the  corres¬ 
ponding  tendency  for  the  homozygous  recessive  to  increase.  On  balance 
the  homozygous  recessives  would,  therefore,  increase  somewhat  ;  the 
full  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  group  due  to  natural  selection 
would  not  be  maintained  ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  natural  selection  is 
in  operation  there  is  in  each  generation  a  partial  reversion  to  the  mean. 
It  could  be  shown  in  like  manner  that  whenever  there  is  dominance,  in 
whatever  direction  selection  takes  place,  and  however  many  factors  may 
be  involved,  reversion  to  the  mean  will  normally  take  place.  Thus 
dominance  and  environment  afford  the  two  explanations  why  on  the 
average  the  qualities  of  the  offspring  are  nearer  to  the  mean  than  were 
the  mean  qualities  of  their  parents,  the  Mendelian  theory  of  inheritance 
forming  a  necessary  part  of  the  explanation. 
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Whether  heredity  or  environment  is  the  more  important 
factor  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  debated,  and 
this  often  without  any  consideration  being  given  by  the 
disputants  as  to  the  meanings  which  they  wish  to  be 
attached  to  any  of  the  words  they  use,  to  4  heredity,’  to 
‘  environment,’  or  to  4  importance.’  Moreover,  it  is  but 
seldom  that  any  trouble  is  taken  to  inquire  in  what  way 
importance  can  be  measured  numerically  ;  though,  without 
some  method  of  measurement,  it  is  obviously  impossible 
to  prove  that  the  importance  of  one  thing  is  greater  than 
that  of  another.  Again  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  with 
precision  the  importance  in  the  abstract  of  any  factor, 
because  to  do  so  leaves  undecided  the  question  as  to 
whom  the  importance  of  that  factor  is  supposed  to  be 
attached.  In  view  of  all  this  uncertainty,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  such  debates  are  nearly  always  quite  futile. 

Literally  inheritance  means  that  which  is  acquired 
by  an  heir  from  his  ancestors  ;  and  in  ordinary  conversa¬ 
tion  the  word  is  usually  used  in  connexion  with  material 
possessions  received  from  some  relative  ;  a  meaning  which 
is  occasionally  so  extended  as  to  make  it  cover  all  that 
a  man  acquires  from  his  home  or  early  associations, 
either  by  education,  tradition,  or  mere  contact  with  those 
about  him  in  youth.  On  the  other  hand  the  student  of 
science,  intent  on  physical  structure  and  mental  and 
bodily  development,  is  apt  to  associate  the  word  4  inherit,* 
and  all  its  derivatives,  exclusively  with  the  extent  to 
which  a  man’s  bodily  and  mental  qualities  can  be  explained 
or  accounted  for  by  reference  to  his  blood  relationship 
with  his  ancestry ;  and  it  is  in  this  connexion  that  the 
word  4  heredity,’  at  all  events,  will  here  always  be  used. 
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When  confusion  is  likely  to  arise  because  of  such  widely 
different  meanings  having  been  attached  to  the  same 
words,  4  natural  inheritance  ’  will  be  used  to  indicate  all 
that  is  received  from  its  parents  by  an  infant  solely  on 
account  of  its  physical  descent  from  them  ;  whilst  under 
‘  environmental  inheritance  5  will  be  included  all  that  a 
man  acquires  on  account  of  his  home  surroundings  and 
early  training. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tediously  elementary,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  illustrate  more  fully  what  are  the  factors  which 
under  the  titles  of  4  heredity  ’  and  4  environment  ’  are  here 
being  compared.  Let  us  imagine,  in  the  first  instance, 
two  human  beings  subject  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
lives  to  absolutely  the  same  influences,  moral,  intellectual, 
educational,  and  physical — two  men,  in  fact,  who  have 
always  lived  in  exactly  the  same  environment.  These 
two  individuals  would  certainly  be  easily  distinguished 
the  one  from  the  other ;  and  the  differences  between 
them,  which  in  these  circumstances  could  not  be  due  to 
the  effect  of  any  external  conditions,  may  be  described  as 
their  inborn,  inherent,  or  naturally  inherited  qualities. 
Imagine,  on  the  other  hand,  a  pair  of  twins  springing 
from  identical  germs  and  therefore  destined,  in  the  absence 
of  all  external  causes  of  difference,  to  be  absolutely  like 
each  other  in  every  cell  of  their  bodies  and  every  element 
of  their  minds.  In  this  case  also,  differences  would 
become  apparent  when  the  twins  had  grown  up  ;  because 
the  environment  to  which  they  would  by  then  have  been 
exposed  certainly  would  not  have  been  exactly  alike  in 
the  two  cases  ;  and  the  resulting  differences  between 
them,  which  could  have  no  relation  to  any  differences  in 
their  original  potentialities  or  predispositions,  may  be 
called  their  acquired  characters.  It  must,  however,  be 
confessed  that  this  nomenclature  can  only  be  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  ground  that  it  is  commonly  used,  and  not 
because  it  corresponds  to  any  clear  division  of  human 
characters.  No  man  is  born  into  the  world  without 
naturally  inherited  tendencies  affecting  every  element  of 
his  mind  and  body  ;  to  be  without  an  environment  is 
inconceivable,  and  no  one  can  escape  from  the  effects 
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of  the  surroundings  to  which  he  has  been  exposed  ;  and, 
consequently,  in  every  part  of  him,  man  is  always  subject 
to  the  influence  both  of  heredity  and  of  environment. 
We  might  at  first  sight  be  inclined  to  cite  the  scar  of  a 
wound  as  being  a  purely  acquired  character  ;  but  the 
same  wound  would  mark  two  men  differently  as  the 
result  of  differences  in  their  inborn  qualities.  Again,  the 
colour  of  a  man’s  eye  may  fairly  be  described  as  a  natural 
inheritance,  because  that  colour  would  have  been  much 
the  same  however  different  had  been  his  previous  surround¬ 
ings.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  without  a 
sufficiently  suitable  environment,  neither  the  man  nor 
his  eyes  could  have  come  into  existence.  We  shall  be  on 
safer  ground,  in  fact,  if  in  this  connexion  we  speak  of 
differences  rather  than  of  qualities  ;  if  we  describe  a  scar 
as  an  acquired  difference,  by  means  of  which  an  injured 
man  may  be  distinguished  from  a  man  without  such  a 
scar  ;  and  if  such  characteristics  as  the  colours  of  the 
eyes  are  classed  as  hereditary  differences,  or  more  accur¬ 
ately  as  differences  dependent  on  natural  inheritance. 
Comparatively  few  of  the  differences  which  distinguish 
one  man  from  another  can,  however,  without  qualification 
be  classified  or  described  as  hereditary  or  acquired  ;  for 
we  must  always  remember  that  all  human  qualities  or 
characters  are  the  result  of  environment,  or  an  external 
factor,  acting  on  the  hereditary  tendencies  or  potentialities 
of  the  individual  in  question. 

Granted  that  we  are  always  dealing  with  heredity  and 
environment  when  studying  the  qualities  of  human  beings, 
how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  disentangle  the  effects  of  these 
two  factors  ?  Perhaps  the  nature  of  their  interdependence, 
and  the  limitations  which  that  interdependence  places 
on  the  possibility  of  drawing  comparisons  between  them, 
may  be  in  a  measure  illustrated  by  the  following  analogy  ; 
though,  like  most  analogies,  it  is  faulty  in  several  respects. 
If  a  man  weighs  15  stone,  it  cannot  be  said  that  so 
many  pounds  of  his  weight  are  due  to  his  height  and 
so  many  to  his  girth  ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  taking,  for 
example,  the  case  of  a  thousand  paupers,  it  is  useless  to 
ask  in  how  many  cases  can  their  pauperism  be  solely 
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attributed  to  environment  and  in  how  many  only  to 
their  innate  qualities.  Such  a  question  is  meaningless, 
because  the  idea  of  a  pauper  either  without  an  environment 
or  without  natural  or  inborn  tendencies  is  inconceivable. 
But,  in  the  case  of  almost  every  man,  there  will  come  a 
period  in  his  life  when  no  further  change  in  his  weight 
will  occur  on  account  of  a  change  in  his  height,  although 
his  weight  will  be  only  too  likely  to  increase  as  the  result 
of  other  alterations  in  the  shape  of  his  body.  Just  as 
changes  in  weight,  resulting  from  changes  in  height,  can 
be  considered  independently  of  changes  in  weight  due  to 
changes  in  girth,  so  differences  in  all  human  qualities, 
mental  and  bodily,  may  be  considered  under  two  headings, 
namely  those  due  to  differences  in  past  surroundings  and 
those  due  to  differences  in  innate  susceptibilities.  From 
this  it  follows  that  when  we  can  measure  the  change  both 
in  a  man’s  height  and  in  his  girth,  we  can  associate  or 
correlate  the  change  in  his  weight  with  each  of  these  two 
factors  separately.  In  like  manner  if  we  could  actually 
measure  the  differences  in  the  surroundings  to  which  the 
different  individuals  composing  any  group  of  persons 
had  been  exposed,  and  also  the  differences  in  their  innate 
susceptibilities  or  original  potentialities,  then  we  could 
correctly  associate  or  correlate  these  differences  with  the 
differences  of  their  environments  and  of  their  heredity 
respectively.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  get  at  the  human 
germ  before  its  development  commences  and,  even  if  we 
could  do  so,  its  qualities  would  not  be  measurable  by  us. 
Problems  connected  with  the  differences  between  here¬ 
ditary  and  environmental  effects  must  always  be  attacked 
by  some  far  more  indirect  method  than  this.1 

1  It  should  perhaps  here  be  noted  that  we  can  only  correlate  differences 
in  qualities  with  differences  in  either  hereditary  or  environmental  factors  ; 
we  cannot  simply  divide  these  differences  between  these  two  factors.  If 
a  man  weighing  10  stone  increases  10  per  cent,  in  height,  it  might  be 
said  that  he  will  increase  1  stone  in  weight  in  consequence.  If  the 
same  man  also  increases  10  per  cent,  in  width,  apparently  he  will  add 
another  stone  to  his  weight  on  this  account  also,  making  his  weight 
12  stone  in  all.  But  actually  he  will  be  found  to  have  increased  to  12  stone 
and  one -tenth  ;  for  11  x  11  =  121.  To  which  is  this  odd  tenth  of  a 
stone  to  be  attributed,  to  a  change  in  his  height  or  a  change  in  his  width  ? 
Again  it  should  be  noted  that  my  analogy  is  misleading  in  the  following 
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Even  in  scientific  literature  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  discussing  the  differences  between  the 
qualities  of  human  beings  rather  than  the  qualities  them¬ 
selves  has  often  been  insufficiently  recognized  ;  and  we 
are,  therefore,  led  to  inquire  what  is  the  meaning  intended 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  words  ‘  quality  ’  and  4  character  ’ 
when  used  in  connexion  with  problems  of  heredity,  these 
terms  often  being  employed  synonymously.  Ought  we 
to  define  4  quality  5  as  an  attribute  by  means  of  which 
different  classes  of  things  can  be  distinguished  from 
each  other  ?  Accepting  this  definition, ?the  wearing  of  a 
black  coat  or  being  close  shaven  must  unquestionably 
be  included  amongst  human  qualities  ;  a  conclusion  with 
which  no  biologist  would  agree.  Should  we  narrow  down 
the  definition  of  quality  so  as  to  make  it  exclude  all 
attributes  except  such  as  are  both  measurable  and  actually 
relate  to  the  bodies  or  minds  of  the  individuals  in  question  ? 
If  so,  certain  attributes  closely  correlated  with  differences 
of  environment,  such  as  being  sunburnt,  and  certain 
effects  of  education  on  the  mind,  such  as  knowing  how 
to  speak  French,  would  still  have  to  be  described  as 
qualities  or  characters.  But  in  discussing  such  matters, 
do  we  not  rather  prefer  to  regard  the  human  4  qualities  ’ 
in  question  as  consisting  in  the  readiness  or  tendency  of 
the  skin  to  become  sunburnt,  and  in  the  facility  with  which 
any  foreign  language  can  be  acquired  ?  The  biologist, 
at  all  events,  seems  to  desire  to  exclude  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  meaning  of  these  terms  all  reference  to  the 
effects  of  external  circumstances.  But  if,  in  deference  to 
this  view,  we  still  further  narrow  our  definition,  and  if 
4  qualities  5  or  4  characters  ’  are  held  only  to  comprise 
those  differences  between  human  beings  which  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  environmental  influences,  then  anyone  declaring 
that  all  our  qualities  are  entirely  innate  would  be  fully 

respect.  A  man  is  becoming  sunburnt  because  he  is  exposed  to  a  hot 
sun ;  he  is  not  exposed  to  the  sun  because  he  is  being  sunburnt.  There 
is  no  doubt  which  is  cause  and  which  is  effect.  In  many  social  problems, 
however,  we  remain  in  complete  doubt  as  to  which  is  cause  and 
which  is  effect.  But  we  can  always  correlate  or  associate  changes  or 
differences  with  each  other  without  discussing  the  question  of  cause 
and  effect. 
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justified  in  such  an  assertion  ;  for  to  be  independent  of 
environment  is  to  be  independent  of  all  external  influences 
acting  after  birth.  And  if  in  accordance  with  this  amended 
definition,  this  can  be  asserted  of  all 1 * *  4  qualities,’  then  they 
must  all  have  had  their  origin  in  something  which  was 
in  existence  before  birth,  that  is,  in  differences  in  innate 
potentialities.1  We  see,  at  all  events,  how  very  different 
may  be  the  significations  attached  to  the  word  4  quality  ’  ; 
and,  when  this  is  realized,  it  becomes  evident  that,  as  to 
the  qualities  by  means  of  which  one  human  being  may  be 
distinguished  from  another,  the  extent  to  which  they 
may  be  said  to  be  dependent  on  differences  in  surroundings 
obviously  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  we  choose  to 
include  within  or  exclude  from  the  meaning  of  the  word 
4  quality  ’  those  attributes  which  are  in  fact  much  affected 
by  surroundings. 

Although  we  ought  in  the  first  place  to  inquire  with 
regard  to  any  proposed  reform  what  are  the  benefits 
likely  to  accrue  from  it,  yet  there  are  other  questions 
which  have  to  be  discussed  before  embarking  on  a  campaign 
in  its  favour  ;  and  the  considerations  which  should  decide 
our  actions  may  perhaps  be  indicated  in  fewest  words 
by  saying  that  they  depend  on  the  4  importance  ’  of  the 
reform  in  question.  We  thus  get,  however,  but  a  vague 
indication  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  4  importance.’  The 
energy  now  known  to  exist  locked  up  in  the  atoms  forming 
a  pound  of  lead  is  enormously  greater  than  the  energy 
which  can  actually  be  obtained  by  burning  a  ton  of  coal  ; 
yet  it  would  generally  be  felt  that  the  available  energy  in 
the  coal  is  of  vast  importance  to  us,  whilst  that  in  the 
lead  will  be  of  no  importance  whatever  until  the  secret  is 
discovered — if  it  ever  be  discovered — of  utilizing  it  as  an 
available  source  of  power.  Such  examples  as  this  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  4  importance  ’  of  any  agency  is  usually 
regarded  as  being  dependent  on  the  probability  of  its 
being  actually  utilized  or  employed  so  as  to  affect  human 
destinies.  Now  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  change 

1  Here  no  doubt  a  tacit  assumption  is  made  that  no  change  takes 

place  without  a  natural  cause,  an  assumption  on  which  something  will 

be  said  in  the  last  chapter. 
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the  germ  from  which  he  sprang,  or  in  any  way  to  alter 
his  destiny  in  so  far  as  that  destiny  is  dependent  on  the 
natural  legacy  which  he  received  from  his  ancestors.  We 
cannot  change  our  heredity  or  natural  inheritance  ;  we 
cannot  alter  our  own  natural  endowments  for  our  own 
benefit  ;  and  it  follows  that  it  may  in  a  sense  be  said  that 
4  heredity  ’  is  of  no  importance  to  us  whatever.  A  know¬ 
ledge  of  our  own  nature,  or  of  the  way  in  which  our  natural 
tendencies  are  likely  to  differ  from  those  of  our  neighbours, 
may  be  of  some  value  to  us,  no  doubt,  in  affording  either 
warnings  or  indications  concerning  the  dangers  to  mental 
and  bodily  health  to  which  we  are  especially  likely  to 
succumb  or  opportunities  which  we  may  be  especially 
fitted  to  seize  ;  and  the  importance  in  this  respect  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  natural  inheritance  will  certainly 
increase  as  that  knowledge  increases.  But  putting  aside 
this  special  aspect  of  the  subject,  if  we  choose  to  regard 
the  importance  of  a  factor  to  any  man  as  being  dependent 
on  his  power  of  utilizing  it  for  his  own  benefit,  then  we 
can  hardly  cavil  with  the  statement  that  environment  is 
of  vastly  greater  importance  to  all  living  persons  than 
is  heredity.  Looking  to  future  generations,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  shall  see  that  by  means  of  reforms  based  on  the 
laws  of  natural  inheritance,  great  benefits  could  now  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  posterity,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  heredity  may 
equally  truly  and  in  the  same  sense  be  said  to  be  of  immense 
importance  to  our  descendants.  No  doubt  our  destinies 
in  life  depend  very  largely  on  our  natures  or  inborn 
qualities  ;  and,  using  the  word  4  importance  5  in  a  some¬ 
what  different  sense,  heredity  may  certainly  be  said  to 
be  also  of  immense  importance  to  the  living.  But  in  no 
sense  of  the  word  can  eugenic  reform  be  said  to  be  of 
direct  and  immediate  importance  to  this  generation ; 
because  the  sole  aim  of  such  reforms  is  to  improve  the 
stock  or  breed  of  future  generations.  The  point  here  to 
note  is,  however,  the  futility  of  all  discussions  of  the 
relative  importance  of  heredity  and  environment  in  the 
absence  of  rigid  definitions  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used. 

If  our  knowledge  of  human  nature  were  quite  perfect, 
we  could,  no  doubt,  tell  how  much  any  man  would  diffe- 
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from  what  he  actually  is  if  he  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
different  environment ;  and  we  could  also  say  what 
differences  in  him  would  be  observable  if  he  had  been 
changed  at  birth  with  another  man,  or  if,  to  put  it  more 
accurately,  he  had  been  endowed  with  a  germinal  origin 
identical  with  that  of  the  other  man.  From  this  it 
follows,  as  we  have  seen,  that  under  such  ideal  conditions 
we  could  correctly  and  separately  correlate  all  human 
differences  with  differences  in  environment  and  differences 
in  heredity  respectively.  We  could  then  even  more 
clearly  than  at  present  be  able  to  realize  that  in  so  far  as 
human  differences  are  dependent  on  differences  in  environ¬ 
ment,  these  differences  might  be  changed  or  modified  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  individual  in  question  ;  whilst  changes 
in  the  qualities  of  groups  of  human  beings,  which  are 
dependent  on  changes  in  hereditary  endowments,  are 
only  observable  when  comparing  successive  generations. 
This  being  granted,  parallel  with  this  separate  association 
of  human  differences  with  environment  and  heredity 
respectively,  we  see  that  there  are  two  distinct  methods  of 
endeavouring  to  benefit  mankind.  We  may  try  to  improve 
the  lot  of  man  by  making  a  change  in  his  surroundings, 
thus  producing  both  immediate  and  often  long-enduring 
beneficial  effects  ;  a  method  of  reform  which  may  be 
described  as  environmental ;  or  we  may  try,  by  various 
expedients  suggested  by  the  study  of  heredity,  to  ensure 
that  future  generations  shall  be  better  endowed  by  nature 
than  would  have  been  the  case  without  our  intervention  ; 
or  more  simply  we  may  strive  to  improve  the  breed  or 
stock  of  our  race,  this  method  of  reform  here  being 
described  as  eugenic. 

It  may  perhaps  be  suggested  that  the  question  of  the 
relative  importance  of  heredity  and  environment  can  best 
be  decided  by  ascertaining  by  which  method  of  reform, 
environmental  or  eugenic,  most  good  could  be  done  by 
the  expenditure  of  a  given  amount  of  human  effort.1 

1  It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  the  first  place,  that  eugenic  reforms  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  changes  of  environment,  for  there  is  no  other  way 
of  affecting  human  beings  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  social  progress, 
to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  due,  can  only  manifest  itself  by  changes  of 
environment,  mental  or  physical. 
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This  is  a  point  of  view  certainly  not  to  be  overlooked. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  here  dealing,  not 
only  with  abstract  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  but 
also  with  personal  decisions  as  to  what  is  the  best  way  for 
each  individual  himself  to  do  good  ;  and  the  factors 
affecting  these  personal  decisions  differ  greatly  with 
different  individuals.  As  to  the  various  reforms  which 
are  being  mooted,  most  of  us  do  little  more  than  play 
the  part  of  advocates  or  opponents  in  conversation,  and 
a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  one  method  of  reform  should 
not  be  an  obstacle  hindering  us  in  our  advocacy  of  other 
proposals.  All  good  causes  should  receive  our  blessing. 
Those  who  are  putting  any  real  personal  energy  into  the 
business  of  promoting  reforms  will,  no  doubt,  find  it 
necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  subjects  which  they  touch. 
But  when  this  is  the  case,  the  circumstances  and  the 
intellect  of  each  reformer  will  generally  place  narrow 
limitations  on  his  possible  sphere  of  action,  and  will  often 
point  to  the  direction  in  which  he  can  move  with  greatest 
beneficial  effect.  All  should  not  strive  to  move  in  the 
same  direction.  No  one  will  regret  that  Florence  Nightin¬ 
gale  devoted  her  whole  energies  to  the  improvement  of 
hospital  environment,  or  will  wish  that  Francis  Galton 
had  applied  more  of  his  eminently  practical  genius  to  that 
splendid  work  to  the  detriment  of  his  studies  in  heredity. 
We  ought  definitely  to  strive  to  promote  different  kinds 
of  effort  in  different  individuals,  so  that  all  working 
together,  the  general  advance  of  mankind  shall  be  on  the 
broadest  possible  front.  We  thus  see  that  by  considering 
in  the  abstract  what  are  the  methods  of  reform,  by  the 
promotion  of  which  an  individual  might  do  most  good, 
little  or  nothing  can  be  done  towards  solving  the  problem 
of  the  relative  importance  of  heredity  and  environment ; 
a  problem  which,  when  stated  in  general  terms,  had  better 
in  my  opinion  be  regarded  as  being  insoluble.1 

If  these  controversies  concerning  the  relative  importance 
of  heredity  and  environment  are  so  often  unproductive 
of  results,  why  is  it  that  this  question  has  so  often  been 

1  This  question  has  been  discussed  by  me  in  greater  detail  in  “  Heredity 
and  Environment,”  Eugenics  Review,  July  1916. 
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raised  ?  Reformers  are  not  infrequently  actuated  by  a 
motive  which  is  really  somewhat  akin  to  jealousy,  though, 
as  it  is  seldom  analysed,  this  similarity  is  seldom  per¬ 
ceived.  No  doubt  by  deprecating  all  reforms  of  a  different 
type  to  those  which  we  wish  to  see  introduced,  we  might 
succeed  in  concentrating  more  of  the  attention  of  the 
public  on  our  own  aims  ;  and  attacks  on  those  who  are 
unfortunately  regarded  as  rival  reformers  are,  I  believe, 
often  undertaken  with  this  unworthy  object  as  the  real 
but  unconscious  moving  force.  There  is,  however,  another 
reason  which  causes  one  reformer  to  dislike  the  proposals 
brought  forward  by  others,  which  is  equally  without 
justification  and  which  is  even  more  frequently  operative. 
Of  all  the  mistakes  made  in  regard  to  social  policy,  none 
are  more  common  than  those  which  arise  from  a  belief 
that  when  it  is  proved  that  a  certain  result  is  produced 
by  an  ascertained  cause,  this  is  equivalent  to  proving 
that  that  result  cannot  have  been  produced  by  any  other 
cause.  For  example,  we  may  hear  it  said  that  as  human 
surroundings,  bad  houses,  for  example,  have  clearly  been 
effective  in  producing  a  certain  harmful  condition  of 
things,  it  follows  that  all  thoughts  concerning  heredity 
may  be  put  on  one  side  when  considering  how  to  cure  the 
evil  in  question  ;  a  flagrant  instance  of  this  kind  of  false 
logic,  the  error  of  which  is  more  easily  exposed  than  is 
often  the  case.  Our  most  important  aim  in  all  social 
reform  should  be  to  improve  human  behaviour ;  and 
human  behaviour  is  always  dependent  on  a  great  number 
of  causes  or  influences.  Both  behaviour  and  human 
well-being  may  be  likened  to  some  light  object,  say,  a 
cork,  which  is  kept  in  position  by  a  number  of  elastic 
cords  of  different  thicknesses.  Tighten  up  one  of  the 
thicker  of  these  elastic  cords  by  shortening  it  by  a  given 
amount,  and  the  cork  will  be  moved  in  the  desired  direction 
to  a  considerable  extent,  though  not  to  the  same  amount 
as  that  by  which  the  cord  was  shortened  ;  tighten  up 
one  of  the  finer  elastic  cords,  and  the  cork  will  be  but 
little  moved.  But  however  fine  may  be  the  cord  which 
is  being  adjusted,  its  readjustment  will  cause  some  move¬ 
ment  of  the  cork.  The  presence  of  every  single  one  of 
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these  elastic  cords,  thick  or  thin,  affects  the  position  which 
the  cork  is  made  to  occupy  by  their  joint  influences.  If 
we  label  one  set  of  cords  ‘  environment,’  and  if  we  prove 
that  by  shortening  or  lengthening  them  we  can  move 
the  cork  labelled  1  behaviour  ’  a  long  way  in  the  right 
direction,  we  shall  have  done  nothing  whatever  towards 
proving  that  it  is  impossible  also  to  produce  a  material 
effect  on  the  same  cork  *  behaviour  ’  by  readjusting  the 
cords  labelled  ‘  heredity.’  To  prove  that  certain  changes 
of  environment  would  have  a  powerful  influence  on 
human  welfare  in  no  way  justifies  the  belief  that  human 
conditions  would  have  been  the  same  had  the  nation 
sprung  from  a  different  stock.  To  take  a  single  example, 
though  a  feeble-minded  child,  or  a  high-grade  mental 
defective,  will  unquestionably  benefit  greatly  by  good 
home  surroundings  or  careful  training,  yet  we  must  admit 
that  even  under  these  beneficial  conditions  he  will  never 
attain  to  that  level  which  he  would  have  attained  if  he 
had  been  better  endowed  by  nature.  The  drag  of  his 
inferior  inborn  qualities  will  ever  be  present,  and  this  is 
a  drag  the  pull  of  which  we  wish  to  slacken  as  far  as 
possible  in  future  generations.  To  admit  the  great 
importance  of  human  surroundings,  whether  physical  or 
such  as  may  be  described  as  traditional,  is  quite  compatible 
with  the  keenest  advocacy  of  all  reforms  tending  to 
improve  the  inborn  qualities  of  future  generations.  We 
want  to  tighten  up  every  one  of  the  elastic  cords  which 
tend  to  pull  the  cork  in  the  right  direction,  whether  they 
be  thick  or  thin  and  whatever  label  we  may  choose  to 
attach  to  them  ;  we  must  strive  to  utilize  all  available 
agencies  whether  they  be  classed  as  environmental  or 
hereditary. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  reformers  of  one  school 
should  never  run  down  the  proposals  brought  forward 
by  others  without  careful  thought  and  adequate  study. 
It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  though  reforms 
ought  to  be  advocated  solely  because  of  the  benefits  thus 
likely  to  be  obtainable,  yet  there  are,  in  fact,  many  other 
influences  tending  to  cause  one  reform  to  be  promoted 
rather  than  another.  Legislative  reform  must  always  be 
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largely  in  the  hands  of  politicians  ;  politicians  are  inevit¬ 
ably  driven  to  pay  great  attention  to  vote  catching  ;  and 
as  posterity  has  now  no  votes,  the  interests  of  future 
generations  are  certain  to  be  more  or  less  neglected  by  all 
democratic  legislatures.  Then,  again,  social  reformers 
will  always  be  tempted  to  concentrate  their  attack  on 
the  points  where  the  most  immediate  and  the  most  obvious 
results  seem  likely  to  be  obtained.  The  misery  and  the 
disease  around  us  often  seem  to  demand  our  exclusive 
attention,  and  it  requires  at  times  a  distinct  effort  to 
divert  our  thoughts  to  the  no  less  real  needs  of  the  genera¬ 
tions  to  come.  Reforms  which  aim  at  benefiting  posterity 
through  the  agency  of  natural  inheritance  cannot  attract 
any  support  based  on  the  selfish  instincts  of  mankind  ;  and 
for  all  these  reasons,  eugenic  reform  will  always  receive 
an  unduly  small  share  of  public  attention.  This  is, 
however,  but  an  additional  reason  for  determining  to 
persevere  in  attempts  to  secure  racial  progress. 

Nearly  all  reforms  produce  some  results  which  are 
harmful  and  some  which  are  beneficial ;  a  fact  which  is 
often  overlooked  by  the  keen  reformer  who  persists  in 
minimizing  all  the  arguments  used  against  any  of  his 
own  proposals.  A  reform  must  not,  therefore,  be  con¬ 
demned  merely  because  it  produces  some  injurious  effects  ; 
for  it  is  the  balance  between  its  good  and  evil  consequences 
which  should  always  be  held  in  view.  Unfortunately 
certain  reforms,  which  are  demanded  on  behalf  of  posterity 
and  which  would  unquestionably  benefit  future  genera¬ 
tions,  would  be  harmful  to  the  present  generation  ;  for 
many  restrictions  and  restraints  which  would  slowly  tend 
to  improve  the  breed  of  the  race  would  be  immediately 
galling  or  harmful.  To  these  direct  conflicts  between  the 
interests  of  the  born  and  of  the  unborn  we  shall  have  to 
return  at  a  later  stage  ;  for  they  involve  very  difficult 
issues.  Here  the  only  lesson  which  is  being  insisted  on  is 
that  every  reform  should  be  promoted  which  produces  good 
results  on  balance,  taking  the  present  and  the  future  into 
account ;  a  lesson  which  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be  so 
obvious  that  even  the  most  prejudiced  person  could  not 
refuse  to  endorse  it.  The  difficulty,  it  is  true,  does  not 
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lie-in  obtaining  consent  in  the  abstract  to  such  broad 
principles  as  these,  but  rather  in  securing  an  impartial 
examination  of  the  facts  in  detail,  so  as  to  sweep  all 
prejudices  aside.  For  prejudices  as  a  rule  are  merely 
the  mistaken  opinions  of  those  who  have  made  up  their 
minds  in  advance,  generally  in  consequence  of  allowing 
irrelevant  or  minor  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account 
or  given  too  much  weight.  What  is  needed  in  regard 
to  every  reform  is  that  we  should  consider  what  will  be 
its  effects  in  all  directions  and  at  all  times  ;  and  in  this 
difficult  quest  we  shall  as  a  rule  be  hindered  rather  than 
helped  by  considering  whether  it  would  produce  more  or 
less  useful  results  than  some  other  reforms  of  a  wholly 
different  kind.  Eugenic  reforms  and  environmental  re¬ 
forms  should  as  a  rule  be  separately  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  promoted  or  condemned  as  the  result  of  such  separate 
inquiries. 


SUMMARY 

The  relative  importance  of  heredity  and  environment 
is  usually  discussed  without  adequate  attention  being 
paid  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  used.  No  doubt  if  we 
could  measure  the  differences  between  the  environments 
to  which  men  had  been  exposed  and  the  differences  in 
their  inborn  qualities,  no  controversy  would  have  arisen  ; 
but  inborn  differences  cannot  be  directly  measured.  The 
word  4  quality  ’  is  ill-defined  ;  and  the  amount  to  which 
human  qualities,  taken  all  together,  depend  on  environ¬ 
ment  depends  largely  on  what  we  mean  by  ‘  quality.’ 
Reforms  may  be  classed  as  eugenic  if,  in  promoting  them, 
the  hereditary  qualities  of  future  generations  are  mainly 
held  in  view  ;  and  as  environmental  if  the  main  object 
is  to  produce  such  changes  in  human  surroundings  as  would 
have  immediate  beneficial  effects,  effects  which,  no  doubt, 
might  also  endure  for  many  generations.  The  advocacy 
of  reforms  of  the  one  kind  is  no  excuse  for  not  advocating 
reforms  of  the  other  kind.  The  failure  to  perceive  to 
how  many  causes  an  effect  may  be  due  often  results  in 
entirely  unreasonable  conflict  arising  between  reformers. 
Eugenic  reforms  can  claim  especial  sympathy  because 
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they  can  seldom  or  never  call  to  their  aid  the  selfish 
interests  of  mankind.  Every  eugenic  or  environmental 
reform  may  do  both  good  and  harm,  and  in  each  case  it 
is  on  the  estimated  balance  of  good  and  evil  results  that 
our  decisions  must  be  based.  Both  factors,  nature  and 
nurture,  ought  always  to  be  held  in  view  in  all  social 
problems. 


CHAPTER  IV 


\ 

POPULATION  PROBLEMS 

Checks  on  Population 

In  the  last  chapter  it  was  seen  that  the  comparisons 
ordinarily  made  between  the  importance  of  human 
surroundings  and  of  natural  inheritance,  or  between 
environment  and  heredity,  are  apt  to  be  useless.  In  the 
case  of  every  reform  we  ought,  no  doubt,  to  estimate  its 
beneficial  and  its  harmful  effects,  and  also  to  consider  the 
extent  of  the  ground  which  it  may  be  expected  to  cover 
with  advantage  ;  for  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can 
find  out  what  parts  of  the  field  of  progress  are  likely  to 
remain  untilled.  As  to  the  good  likely  to  result  from 
environmental  reforms,  though  the  questions  involved 
are  of  enormous  importance  to  mankind,  yet  to  a  large 
extent  they  must  here  be  left  undiscussed  as  lying  outside 
the  scope  of  this  work.  Nevertheless  the  effects  arising 
from  endeavours  to  improve  human  surroundings  so  often 
react  on  the  racial  qualities  of  the  nation  that  environ¬ 
mental  problems  cannot  be  entirely  neglected.  This 
ground  will,  however,  be  covered  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
no  doubt  with  somewhat  too  dogmatic  answers  to  the 
various  questions  thus  arising. 

It  is,  broadly  speaking,  true  that  all  reforms  which 
have  been  accomplished  up  to  the  present  time  may  be 
classed  as  environmental ;  for  in  promoting  them  no 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  inborn 
qualities  of  future  generations.  The  advocates  of  the 
English  Mental  Deficiency  Act  and  of  the  American 
sterilization  laws  certainly  were  influenced  by  racial 
considerations  ;  but  these  were  but  the  exceptions  which 
prove  the  rule.  If  using  the  word  ‘  reform  ’  in  a  broad 
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sense,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  reforms  which 
have  had  the  greatest  visible  effects  on  the  social  condi¬ 
tions  of  mankind  have  been  inventions  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  improved  methods  in  agriculture  and  manufacture. 
Though  no  one  denies  that  remarkable  results  have  thus 
been  produced,  yet  doubts  have  been  expressed  whether 
in  the  highest  matters  progress  has  thus  really  been 
promoted.  Let  us  in  imagination  conceive  ourselves  to 
be  dressed  in  home-made  clothes  and  boots  and  to  be 
living  in  a  cottage  with  no  glass  in  the  windows,  no  coal 
to  burn,  no  lamp  to  light,  no  bicycle  to  ride,  and  no  books 
or  papers  to  read  and  unable  to  read  them  if  there  were 
any,  these  being  the  conditions  of  the  poor  not  so  very 
long  ago  ;  and  with  this  picture  in  our  minds,  we  must, 
at  all  events,  admit  that  mechanical  inventions  have 
added  enormously  to  the  comfort  of  the  masses.  And  it 
is  not  only  in  outward  things  that  the  world  has  thus 
benefited  ;  for  mechanical  contrivances  have  greatly 
facilitated  the  transfer  of  knowledge  from  place  to  place 
and  from  generation  to  generation.  If  it  be  argued  that 
the  propaganda  of  evil  has  been  promoted  by  the  printing 
press,  for  example,  as  much  or  more  than  the  propaganda 
of  good,  which  I  do  not  believe,  may  it  not  be  said  in 
reply  that,  if  this  be  so,  it  is  human  nature  and  not  the 
inanimate  machine  which  is  to  blame  ?  The  cure  lies 
in  improving  mankind  and  not  in  destroying  all  mechanical 
contrivances.  The  fact  to  which  attention  is  here  mainly 
directed  is,  however,  that  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of 
production  of  food  and  of  other  goods,  due  to  the  use  of 
new  methods,  has  resulted,  concurrently  with  this  advance 
in  material  welfare,  in  an  enormous  increase  in  the  popula¬ 
tion.  This  being  granted,  it  is  not  rash  to  prophesy  that 
old  inventions  will  be  more  and  more  utilized  in  the 
future,  new  inventions  will  continue  to  be  made,  and 
that  for  some  time  to  come  population  will  continue  to 
increase  with  on  the  whole  a  simultaneous  increase  in 
welfare.  It  is  true  that  as  regards  this  country,  certain 
statistical  investigations  have  indicated  the  probability 
that  our  increase  in  numbers  will  not  continue  for  many 
more  years  ;  yet,  as  regards  the  world  as  a  whole,  the 
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foregoing  prophecy  seems  to  me  to  be  one  that  can  be 
made  with  confidence.  And  what  we  want  to  know  is 
how  these  changes  in  regard  to  numbers  and  material 
welfare  will  affect  the  race.  These  are  the  eugenic 
questions  which  now  present  themselves  for  consideration. 

The  population  of  the  world  must  often  have  remained 
stationary  for  long  periods  of  time  ;  and  when  numbers 
were  neither  increasing  nor  decreasing,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  number  of  married  couples  was  about  the  same  in 
any  two  succeeding  generations.  When  this  was  the 
case,  the  disappearance  of,  say,  a  thousand  married 
couples  was  being  made  good  by  the  appearance  of  almost 
an  exactly  equal  number  of  couples  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
in  a  stationary  population  the  average  number  of  the 
offspring  of  the  parents  of  one  generation  who  themselves 
became  parents  in  the  next  generation  is  exactly  two,  no 
more  and  no  less.  When  the  population  is  increasing, 
the  average  number  of  the  children  in  each  family  who 
themselves  will  become  parents,  or  the  average  size  of 
the  fertile  family,  instead  of  being  two,  will  be  somewhat 
above  that  number  ;  for  the  pairs  in  any  one  generation 
are  then  being  replaced  by  a  somewhat  greater  number  of 
pairs  in  the  next  generation.  A  comparison  between  the 
birth  and  death  rates  in  England  in  the  early  years  of 
this  century  indicates  that  in  the  absence  of  emigration 
the  population  would  have  doubled  itself  in  about  sixty 
or  seventy  years.  Turning  from  what  is  to  what  might  be, 
what  we  want  to  know  is  how  big  would  be  the  family  on 
the  average  in  the  absence  of  all  checks  on  multiplication  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  what  are  the  facts  concerning  human 
fecundity.  The  average  size  of  the  families  of  the  feeble 
in  mind  is  over  seven,  their  number  not  being  restricted 
by  any  prudential  considerations  on  the  part  of  the 
parents.  As  there  certainly  are,  however,  some  checks 
on  fertility  even  in  the  case  of  mental  defectives,  there  is 
no  reason  why  normal  persons  should  not  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  have  considerably  larger  families 
than  this  ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  in  the  absence  of 
all  impediments  to  marriage  and  of  all  extraneous  dangers 
to  life,  at  the  very  least  eight  children  would  on  the 
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average  grow  up  themselves  to  become  parents.  In  these 
circumstances  the  population  would  double  itself  in  less 
than  fifteen  years,  this  being  comparable  with  the  period 
of  say  seventy  years  in  which  our  population  was 
apparently  doubling  itself  some  time  before  the  war.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  then,  there  are  forces  at  work  which  at  the  present 
time  are  preventing  our  numbers  from  increasing  as  quickly 
as  they  might  do.  What  are  these  forces  ? 

The  causes  which  result  in  a  certain  density  of  popula¬ 
tion  obtaining  at  a  certain  time  differ  from  each  other 
in  regard  to  the  rapidity  of  their  action,  some  acting 
quickly,  some  at  a  moderate  pace,  and  some  exceedingly 
slowly.  Each  of  these  three  groups  of  causes  may  be 
considered  separately,  together  with  the  condition  of 
things  which  would  arise,  or  the  position  of  equilibrium 
which  would  be  established,  if  each  group  of  causes  were 
to  act  alone,  or  rather  in  the  absence  of  the  more  slowly 
acting  groups.  Considering,  in  the  first  place,  the  balance 
which  must  be  established  between  the  more  quickly 
acting  forces,  a  balance  which  can  only  be  slowly  disturbed 
by  the  more  slowly  acting  forces,  we  have  seen  that  human 
fecundity  might  produce  a  far  more  rapid  increase  in 
numbers  than  is  now  in  fact  taking  place.  This  possibly 
rapid  increase  must,  therefore,  have  been  balanced  tem¬ 
porarily  by  agencies  tending  to  keep  down  the  population 
with  the  necessary  effectiveness  ;  and  these  agencies  are 
infanticide,  abortion,  the  use  of  contraceptives,  contin¬ 
ence,  celibacy,  the  postponement  of  marriage,  death  and 
disease.  These  are  the  agencies  which  amongst  them 
have  been  reducing  the  numbers  of  the  fertile  family 
from  more  than  eight  to  about  four  ;  and  here  we  have 
to  ask  what  are  the  mental  and  other  influences  which 
have  brought  these  agencies  into  action  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  produce  the  results  actually  observed. 

The  most  obvious  stimulus  to  the  agencies  tending 
quickly  to  keep  down  numbers  is  the  actual  or  prospective 
difficulty  of  providing  in  a  suitable  manner  for  all  the 
young  and  unproductive  members  of  a  growing  family, 
a  difficulty  which  will  increase  regularly  with  every 
addition  to  the  family.  As  the  family  increases  in  size, 
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the  alleviation  to  family  troubles  which  might  be  gained 
by  infanticide,  abortion,  contraceptives  and  continence 
become  more  and  more  apparent,  and  these  practices,  or 
some  of  them,  will  become  more  frequent ;  whilst  at  the 
same  time  infantile  mortality  will  also  increase  because  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  increasing  numbers  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  family  life.  Pulling  against  these  increasing 
tendencies  to  keep  down  numbers,  the  sexual  and  parental 
instincts  are  always  steadily  at  work  tending  to  promote 
fertility  and  to  prevent  infantile  mortality  ;  thus  producing 
at  some  one  point  a  balance  or  temporarily  stable  density 
of  population.  No  one  likes  abortion,  infanticide,  con¬ 
tinence,  or  the  use  of  contraceptives,  or  but  few  do  ;  and 
it  therefore  needs  a  strong  motive  to  enforce  their  adop¬ 
tion  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  counterbalance  at  any  point 
the  strongest  of  all  human  instincts.  To  prove  that  all 
these  practices  have  at  times  come  to  be  sanctioned  by 
tradition  only  indicates  that,  long  before  that  sanction 
was  accorded,  the  disadvantages  of  large  families  had  left 
their  mark  in  a  manner  sufficiently  impressive  to  produce 
enduring  results.  It  appears  thus  far,  therefore,  that  a 
temporary  equilibrium  in  regard  to  the  density  of  the 
population,  in  so  far  as  it  is  unconsciously  produced, 
results  from  the  increased  infantile  mortality  often  in¬ 
evitably  due  in  large  families  to  want  of  food  and  of 
maternal  care  ;  and,  in  so  far  as  it  is  consciously  produced, 
from  the  traditional  check  produced  by  the  telling  lessons 
which  have  been  taught  to  parents  in  the  past  by  the 
many  troubles  connected  with  the  rearing  of  large  families. 

The  population  of  all  countries  is,  we  see,  ever  ready 
to  increase,  and  would  begin  to  increase  writh  great  rapidity 
if  at  any  time  the  checks  which  hold  back  this  flood 
were  to  be  materially  weakened  ;  and  to  impress  this 
fact  upon  the  attention  of  the  world  was  the  great  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Malthus.  His  conclusions  had  previously  been 
published  by  others  ;  he  did  not  clearly  foresee  the  trend 
of  coming  events,  and  economic  science  has  advanced 
considerably  since  his  day  ;  but  his  views  with  regard  to 
the  supply  of  population  remain  “  substantially  correct,’ ’ 
and  his  Essay  was  “  the  starting  point  of  all  modern 
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speculations  on  the  subject.”  1  Those  who  have  studied 
the  statistics  of  infantile  mortality  can  hardly  yet  deny 
that  “  the  silent  though  certain  destruction  of  life  in  large 
towns  and  manufactories,  and  the  close  habitations  and 
insufficient  food  of  many  of  the  poor,  prevent  the  popula¬ 
tion  from  outrunning  the  means  of  subsistence  ”  ;  or,  at 
all  events,  that  the  most  extreme  misery  would  prevail 
if  these  and  other  checks  on  multiplication,  with  which 
Malthus  was  fully  acquainted,  were  not  in  constant 
operation.2 

In  civilized  communities  the  only  stimulus  which  selfish 
prudence  may  give  to  fertility  is  because  the  production 
of  a  family  may  be  regarded  as  an  insurance  against 
poverty  in  old  age.  Modern  conditions,  including  the 
prohibition  of  child  labour  and  the  greater  mobility  of  the 
population,  with  the  consequent  weakening  of  family 
ties,  have  greatly  diminished  the  possibility  of  reliance 
being  placed  on  contributions  being  received  from  children 
in  old  age.  Those  who  habitually  take  thought  for  the 
morrow  will,  therefore,  probably  be  more  tempted  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past  to  remain  unmarried  or,  if  married, 
to  restrict  rigidly  the  number  of  their  offspring.  The 
pecuniary  advantages  of  producing  a  large  family  will, 
therefore,  come  to  be  more  and  more  outweighed  by  the 
pecuniary  advantages  of  producing  a  small  one.  As  to 
these  latter  advantages,  as  soon  as  the  idea  that  it  is 
possible  to  limit  the  size  of  the  family  is  fully  realized, 
and  this  really  seems  to  be  only  a  modern  conception,  all 
thoughtful  parents  will  consider  to  what  extent  further 
additions  to  the  number  of  their  offspring  would  affect 
the  welfare  of  themselves  and  of  their  children  already 
born  ;  and  such  forethought  obviously  stimulates  con¬ 
tinence  in  marriage  and  the  use  of  contraceptives.  The 
consumption  of  commodities  other  than  food  will  enter 
into  the  economic  calculations  of  all  but  the  poorest 
quite  as  much  or  more  than  questions  concerning  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life.  The  checks  on  population,  in  so 

1  Principles  of  Economics.  (Marshall,  3rd  Edit.,  pp.  257  and  259.) 

*  Malthus,  Essay  on  Population ,  Book  I,  Chap.  XIII,  pp.  311-12. 
(Everyman  Edit.) 
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far  as  they  affect  the  prudent  and  the  well-to-do,  are  in 
fact  now  mainly  dependent  on  the  standard  of  living 
which  is  aimed  at ;  and,  in  so  far  as  that  standard  is 
dependent  on  the  population  not  being  too  dense,  it  can 
only  be  maintained  by  the  exercise  of  these  deliberate 
prudential  checks. 

Thus  we  may  conclude  that  the  multiplication  of  the 
improvident  is  only  restrained  by  a  high  death  rate  and 
by  such  conscious  checks  on  fertility  as  come  from  bitter 
experiences.  The  more  imprudent  are  parents,  the  less 
will  these  deliberate  checks  affect  them,  and  the  more 
rapid  will  be  the  multiplication  of  their  class.  As  to 
the  extremely  prudent,  there  seems  to  be  no  assignable 
limit  to  the  extent  to  which  they  might  be  led  to  diminish 
their  own  fertility.  In  fact  at  the  two  ends  of  the  scale 
there  are  large  classes  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  would, 
in  the  one  case,  soon  lapse  into  a  state  of  extreme  misery 
through  over-population,  thus  more  than  realizing  the 
worst  anticipations  of  Malthus  ;  and  in  the  other  case 
slowly  but  surely  vanish  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  This 
contrast  raises  important  eugenic  questions  to  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  return  later  on. 


Increasing  and  Diminishing  Returns 

In  this  discussion  no  reference  has  as  yet  been  made 
to  the  more  slowly  acting  influences  which  affect  the 
density  of  the  population  ;  though  fully  to  grasp  the 
points  at  issue,  the  economic  problem  of  increasing  and 
diminishing  returns  must  be  considered  ;  a  problem  in 
truth  too  difficult  to  be  dealt  with  effectively  in  the 
space  here  available.  The  question  usually  discussed  by 
economists  is  whether  the  application  of  an  additional 
amount  of  both  capital  and  labour  to  land  and  industry 
would  add  to  production  by  more  or  by  less  than  a  pro¬ 
portionate  amount.  This  additional  capital  and  labour 
might  result  in  inferior  land  being  taken  into  cultivation, 
deeper  mines  being  dug,  less  accessible  forests  being  felled, 
and  to  more  hands  on  the  average  being  employed  in  the 
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production  of  a  given  amount  of  goods.  If  these  influences 
prevailed,  average  real  wages  would  fall,  and  we  should 
have  what  is  known  as  diminishing  returns.  On  the 
other  hand  the  employment  of  more  capital  and  labour 
might  either  increase  the  subdivision  of  labour,  or  facilitate 
co-operation,  or  promote  the  specialization  of  industries, 
or  reduce  the  cost  of  transport  by  lessening  the  average 
distance  which  goods  had  to  be  carried.  Moreover, 
when  the  population  becomes  greater  there  might  be  more 
inventors  and  therefore  more  inventions.  As  the  result 
of  one  or  all  of  these  causes,  production  might  increase 
by  an  amount  more  than  proportionate  to  the  additional 
capital  and  labour,  the  price  of  goods  being  lowered  in 
consequence  ;  and  when  these  influences  prevailed  we 
should  have  what  is  known  as  increasing  returns,  a  result 
obviously  beneficial  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 
Whether  returns  increase  or  decrease  when  labour  and 
capital  increase  depends  on  the  balance  between  these 
opposing  influences,  average  wages  per  head  sometimes 
rising  and  sometimes  falling. 

The  problem  as  we  must  regard  it  is  somewhat  different 
from  this  ;  for  though  with  each  additional  mouth  brought 
into  the  world  there  is  an  additional  pair  of  hands  with 
which  it  may  be  fed,  yet  no  additional  facilities  for  pro¬ 
duction  appear  naturally  at  the  same  time.  A  child  is  not, 
like  a  snail,  provided  by  nature  with  a  suitable  roof  over 
his  head.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  an  increase  in  numbers 
without  any  immediate  increase  of  capital  ?  In  seeking 
the  answer  to  this  question  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
as  we  have  seen,  agriculture  and  industry  might  become 
more  productive  because  of  the  further  adoption  of 
improved  methods  of  production  already  known,  and  a 
beneficial  effect  on  real  wages  might  thus  be  produced 
without  any  further  increase  in  the  population.  But  if 
at  the  same  time  numbers  were  to  increase,  average  pro¬ 
duction  per  head  might  be  lowered  because  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  less  fertile  lands  or  because  of  any  other  of  the 
above-mentioned  causes  of  diminishing  returns  ;  yet  this 
relative  lowering  of  real  wages  might  be  outweighed  by 
the  relative  increase  in  real  wages  due  to  a  wider  adoption 
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of  previously  discovered  methods  of  production.  An 
increase  in  the  population  might,  in  fact,  reduce  pro¬ 
duction  below  the  level  it  would  have  attained  if  no 
increase  in  numbers  had  occurred,  and  this  may  take 
place  when  production,  and  consequently  real  wages,  are 
increasing  on  the  average.  A  check  on  the  increase  of 
a  population  might  often  increase  its  already  increasing 
prosperity,  and  an  increase  in  real  wages  would  not 
prove  that  a  concurrent  increase  in  the  population  had 
been  beneficial. 

In  considering  whether,  when  wealth  is  increasing, 
an  increase  in  the  population  would  in  fact  also  be 
beneficial,  we  must  ask  how  the  capital  necessary  to 
enable  the  increased  numbers  to  produce  effectively  could 
be  obtained.  When  a  population  is  stationary,  not  only 
do  births  exactly  fill  all  the  blanks  made  by  deaths,  but 
we  can  imagine  similar  exact  replacements  taking  place 
all  the  way  up  the  scale.  In  such  circumstances  each 
individual  would  on  the  average  always  find  ready  made 
for  him  his  share  of  the  total  capital  of  the  country  ;  these 
shares  no  doubt  differing  one  from  the  other  far  too  much 
because  of  faulty  distribution.  But  as  regards  additions 
to  the  population,  any  capital  which  may  be,  as  it  were, 
allotted  to  each  additional  hand  must  be  taken  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  new-comer  must 
be  housed,  clothed,  fed  and  educated  before  he  can 
begin  to  be  productive  ;  and,  to  enable  him  to  earn 
average  wages,  he  must  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient 
share  of  capital,  including  house  and  factory  accommoda¬ 
tion,  tools,  and  all  other  industrial  facilities.  Now  all 
this  may  be  regarded  as  a  loan  made  by  the  nation  to 
posterity  on  account  of  these  new  hands  ;  and  until 
they  have  begun  to  produce  enough  to  cover  not  only 
their  own  wages  but  also  the  interest  on  and  a  sinking 
fund  for  this  heavy  accumulating  debt,  their  presence 
will  tend  to  lower  average  wages.1  If  they  never  prosper 

1  The  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  before  the  war  has  been  estimated 
at  about  £300  per  head.  This  includes  neither  public  buildings,  works, 
and  endowments,  nor  expenditure  sunk  in  educating  and  rearing  children 
as  yet  unemployed. 
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to  this  extent,  their  appearance  on  earth  will  have  been  a 
permanent  loss  to  the  community.  In  any  case,  the 
more  rapidly  a  population  is  increasing  the  higher  must 
be  the  proportion  of  unproductive  hands,  and  the  greater 
must  be  the  amount  annually  expended  in  ways  which 
are  certainly  immediately  unproductive  ;  an  expenditure 
which  will  also  obviously  increase  with  every  advance  in 
the  standard  of  civilization. 

Here  we  ought  to  inquire  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  our 
aims,  a  question  which  is  largely  ethical  and  certainly 
disputable.  Should  our  ideal  be  the  existence  of  as  large 
a  population  as  possible  provided  that  all  men  rise  above 
a  certain  arbitrarily  selected  standard  of  welfare  ?  or 
should  it  be  the  highest  possible  average  of  welfare  without 
regard  to  numbers  ?  If  we  adopt  the  second  alternative, 
or  make  the  highest  attainable  level  of  human  welfare 
our  ideal,  and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  I  lean,  then  as 
far  as  economics  are  concerned,  our  aim  should  be  only 
to  promote  that  rate  of  increase  of  the  population  which 
would  ultimately  produce  the  highest  attainable  level  of 
real  wages  ;  and,  to  obtain  this  result,  at  least  the  whole 
of  the  expenditure  incurred  in  making  the  young  become 
efficient  producers  must  be  ultimately  recovered  as  the 
direct  results  of  their  own  exertions  and  the  indirect 
results  of  their  presence.  There  is,  however,  another 
point  which  has  to  be  considered.  A  nation,  like  an 
individual,  must  make  present  sacrifices  if  it  is  to  invest 
money  for  future  benefits  ;  and  the  present  sacrifice  may 
be  too  great.  The  industrial  revolution  of  the  last  century 
did  stimulate  industrial  progress  very  greatly,  and  we  are 
now  in  many  ways  benefiting  from  these  past  events. 
But  that  outburst  of  new  activities  caused  great  im¬ 
mediate  evils,  and  it  could  hardly  be  urged  that  similar 
evils,  in  so  far  as  due  to  increasing  numbers,  ought  now 
to  be  patiently  endured  for  the  sake  of  problematic 
advantages  to  posterity.  This  would  be  a  gamble  in 
human  suffering  too  speculative  to  be  tolerated.  These 
are  no  doubt  vague  considerations,  and  it  can  only  be  said 
that  they  point  to  the  vague  conclusion  that  even  if  any 
further  increase  in  numbers  would  be  in  truth  beneficial, 
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which  I  certainly  do  not  believe,  that  increase  should 
nevertheless  be  very  slow.1 


Evolutionary  Checks  on  Fecundity 

There  are  other  and  still  more  slowly  acting  influences 
affecting  the  rate  of  multiplication  of  mankind  which 
should  be  considered  ;  though  to  do  so  necessitates  the 
introduction  of  the  subject  of  natural  selection  somewhat 
out  of  place.  The  fecundity  of  animals  has  often  changed 
during  the  course  of  ages  ;  and  man  has  no  doubt  not 
been  exempt  from  the  operation  of  this  evolutionary 
process  ;  a  process  too  slow  to  be  of  immediate  interest 
to  the  eugenist.  The  existing  differences  between  the 
natural  fecundity  of  different  social  classes,  that  is  between 
the  different  rates  at  which  different  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity  would  multiply  if  freed  from  all  restrictions,  is  a 
matter  of  great  practical  importance  ;  and  to  consider 
the  possible  causes  of  the  existence  of  natural  differences 
in  fecundity  in  animals  is  instructive. 

The  number  of  the  offspring  which  different  individuals 
of  the  same  species  can  produce  is  certainly  not  the  same  ; 
and  the  individuals  endowed  with  the  greatest  powers  in 
this  respect,  or  with  the  highest  natural  fecundity,  will 
certainly  tend  to  prevail  over  their  less  fecund  competitors 
in  creating  the  coming  generations.  On  this  account  we 

1  An  optimum  population  from  the  economic  point  of  view  has  been 
defined  as  that  population  which,  knowledge  and  circumstances  remaining 
the  same,  would  result  in  a  maximum  return  to  industry.  But  does  this 
mean  that  the  total  amount  of  capital  remains  the  same  ?  If  procreation 
were  to  cease  altogether  under  such  conditions,  average  real  wages  would 
at  first  increase  considerably,  though  no  doubt  the  last  remaining  members 
of  such  an  expiring  race  would  die  of  starvation  in  their  old  age.  Seriously 
the  more  rapid  the  decrease  of  a  population  the  greater  must  be  the 
proportion  of  the  aged  ;  and  the  maintenance  of  an  approximately  stable 
population  may  be  regarded  as  an  insurance  against  old  age.  Circum¬ 
stances  remaining  the  same  might,  however,  mean  that  the  amount  of 
capital  per  head  remained  the  same.  But  it  cannot  be  assumed  that 
an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  population  would  be  accompanied  by  a 
proportionate  increase  or  decrease  of  capital.  Whether  it  would  do  so 
or  not  would  depend,  amongst  other  things,  on  the  quality  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  added  or  subtracted.  ( The  Population  Problem,  Carr-Saunders, 
Oxford  Press,  1922,  contains  a  mass  of  information  on  these  topics, 
though  my  conclusions  are  not  always  the  same  as  those  of  the  author.) 
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should  expect  to  see  natural  fecundity,  which  is  certainly 
a  heritable  quality,  always  steadily  increasing  generation 
after  generation  ;  whereas  the  students  of  evolution  tell 
us  that  it  has  as  a  fact  often  decreased.  How  then  has  a 
normal  and  nearly  stationary  position  in  regard  to  fecundity 
been  evolved  ?  Any  increase  in  the  number  of  a  family 
decreases  the  amount  of  parental  care  which  can  be 
separately  bestowed  on  each  offspring  ;  and  from  this  it 
follows  that,  amongst  animals,  mortality  generally  increases 
with  the  size  of  the  family.  As  long  as  the  number  of 
the  family  remains  small,  the  additional  risk  to  life  of 
those  already  born,  due  to  the  appearance  of  an  additional 
offspring,  will  be  small.  But  as  this  risk  increases  with 
each  addition  to  the  family,  it  follows  that  in  time  the 
number  of  offspring  produced  will  be  such  that  any  addition 
to  it  would  so  increase  the  mortality  of  the  whole  family 
as  to  actually  lessen  the  number  of  offspring  who  would 
themselves  become  parents.  In  other  words,  if  fecundity 
were  steadily  to  increase,  the  size  of  the  fertile  family 
would  at  first  increase  to  a  maximum  and  then  begin  to 
decline.  Now  it  is  those  individuals  who  produce  the 
maximum  fertile  family  who  will  tend,  in  an  evolutionary 
sense,  to  prevail  in  the  struggle  for  existence  ;  and  natural 
selection  will,  therefore,  cause  fecundity  to  increase  up 
to  but  not  beyond  that  point  at  which  the  maximum 
fertile  family  will  be  produced.1 

It  is  true  that  all  the  members  of  any  pack  of  animals 
containing  too  many  individuals  may  be  so  weakened  by 
want  of  food  as  to  make  them  in  combination  unable  to 
compete  with  smaller  neighbouring  packs.  The  causes  of 
death  which  equally  affected  all  the  pack  would  not, 
however,  tend  to  prevent  the  more  fecund  individuals 
from  being  those  who  would  play  the  greatest  part  in 
creating  the  descendants  of  that  pack.  The  selection 
between  packs  might  be  so  severe  as  to  cause  the  extinction 
of  whole  packs  ;  but  the  evolutionary  tendency  for 
natural  fecundity  to  increase  from  generation  to  generation 

1  Fecundity  may  rise  a  little  above  this  point.  Death  weeds  out  the 
weakest  members  of  a  family,  and  this  gives  a  certain  advantage  to  the 
surviving  members  of  a  large  family. 
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up  to  that  point  at  which  it  would  produce  the  maximum 
fertile  family  would  remain  in  operation  ;  and  this  point 
entirely  depends,  as  we  have  seen,  on  a  higher  mortality 
obtaining  amongst  the  young  when  the  family  is  large. 
Thus  as  regards  animal  fecundity,  natural  selection  looks 
mainly  to  deaths  due  to  want  of  parental  care  and  but 
little  to  the  destruction  of  grown-up  and  independent 
individuals.  The  foregoing  considerations  with  regard 
to  the  limitation  of  fecundity  by  evolutionary  processes 
seem,  moreover,  to  be  equally  applicable  to  man  in  a 
primitive  condition.  Later  on  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
advantages  due  to  the  production  of  small  families  do 
tend  to  lower  the  natural  fecundity  of  certain  classes, 
because  they  help  individuals  to  rise  in  the  social  scale  ; 
but  they  do  not  benefit  a  whole  race  in  such  a  way  as  to 
result  in  a  lowering  of  its  fecundity  much  or  at  all  below 
this  maximum  limit. 

This  is  no  doubt  all  pure  theory,  and  theory  should 
always  be  checked  by  reference  to  fact.  When  thinking 
over  this  problem  it  occurred  to  me  that  an  excellent  test 
would  be  afforded  by  a  comparison  between  the  fecundity 
of  the  cuckoo  and  that  of  other  birds  closely  related  to  it. 
The  cuckoo  lays  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  as  we 
all  know  ;  and  the  little  cuckoos  aid  their  unnatural 
mother  in  her  questionable  designs  by  shouldering  out 
from  the  nest  their  still  smaller  foster  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  cuckoo,  moreover,  in  order  to  make  her  own  egg  less 
noticeable  when  she  lays  it,  robs  the  nest  she  is  invading 
of  one  of  its  eggs  and  eats  it  ;  thus,  if  I  may  so  describe 
it,  getting  a  free  meal  at  the  public  expense.  The  point 
is,  however,  that  these  immoral  birds  increase  the  amount 
of  care  given  to  each  of  their  young  ones  by  delegating  the 
whole  of  their  responsibilities  as  parents  to  several  other 
birds.  Now,  if  natural  selection  in  regulating  fecundity 
is,  as  it  were,  looking  to  the  deaths  which  occur  at  all  ages, 
we  should  expect  to  find  nothing  unusual  in  the  matter 
of  egg-laying  amongst  cuckoos.  But  if,  as  I  have  suggested, 
fecundity  is  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of 
parental  care  available  for  the  young,  we  should  expect 
to  find  the  cuckoo  would  lay  more  eggs  than  the  nightjar 
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or  any  other  closely  related  bird  with  more  respectable 
habits.  I  confess  that  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  the 
cuckoo  may  lay  as  many  as  twenty  eggs  whilst  the  night¬ 
jar  lays  only  two.1  It  is  even  more  interesting  to  note  that 
the  number  of  eggs  which  the  cuckoo  actually  does  lay 
depends,  so  it  is  said,  on  the  number  of  the  nests  which 
are  available,  that  is  on  the  amount  of  delegated  parental 
care  on  which  she  can  rely.  It  is,  moreover,  to  the  point 
to  note  that  those  fish  which  have  no  parental  cares  produce 
an  enormously  greater  number  of  progeny  than  do  those 
fish  which  look  after  their  young.  These  facts  seem  to 
confirm  my  theoretical  suggestions. 

Thus  far,  we  have  been  dealing  with  theory  and  fact, 
but  I  am  now  tempted  to  wander  for  a  little  into  the  path 
of  imagination.  Shakespeare,  generally  a  sound  guide 
both  in  fact  and  in  fancy,  tells  us  that  the  hedge-sparrow  is 
a  bird  whose  nest  is  often  invaded  by  the  cuckoo 2  ;  and  I 
cannot  but  wish  that  he  had  also  told  us  what  would 
happen  if  the  cuckoo  and  the  hedge-sparrow  became  as 
good  and  as  wise  as  human  beings.  Would  cuckoos  see 
the  error  of  their  ways,  and  at  once  begin  building  their 
own  nests  ?  That  is  asking  too  much — from  cuckoos. 
Would  they  perceive  that,  if  they  invaded  too  many  nests, 
there  would  be  an  insufficiency  of  hedge-sparrows  for  their 
purposes  in  the  distant  future  ?  I  doubt  it ;  for  a  cuckoo 
will  always  remain  a  cuckoo.  Then  as  to  a  wise  and  good 
hedge-sparrow,  no  doubt  she  would  at  once  perceive  that 
the  cuckoo’s  egg  was  a  changeling  for  one  of  her  own. 


1  The  non-parasitic  cuckoo  is  said  to  lay  not  more  than  four  eggs. 
The  evolutionary  results  of  our  cuckoo  adopting  her  methods  must  have 
been  somewhat  as  follows.  The  size  of  the  family  at  first  increased  con¬ 
siderably,  the  size  being  measured  at  the  time  when  the  young  birds 
became  independent  of  parents  or  foster  parents.  This  must  have  resulted 
in  an  increase  in  the  cuckoo  population.  This  in  turn  led  to  a  rise  in  the 
death  rate,  until  the  size  of  the  family,  if  measured  by  the  number  of 
offspring  who  themselves  became  parents,  again  fell  to  two,  no  more  and 
no  less  ;  that  is  assuming  the  population  to  have  become  stationary.  See 
The  Cuckoo's  Secret,  E.  Chance,  Sidgwick  &  Jackson,  1922. 

*  Shakespeare  was  in  truth  a  little  too  hard  on  the  cuckoo. 

“  The  Hedge-Sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long 
That  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young.” 

King  Lear,  I.  4. 
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But  would  this  virtuous  bird  think  it  wrong  to  eject  the 
ugly  intruder  ?  And,  if  so,  would  she  limit  the  size  of 
her  family  so  as  from  the  first  to  be  able  to  give  undivided 
attention  to  her  uninvited  foster  child  ?  Possibly  these 
imaginary  wonderings  may  legitimately  bring  to  our 
minds  the  following  practical  questions.  In  the  first 
place,  have  we  not  now  many  human  cuckoos  living  in 
our  midst ;  that  is  persons  of  low  morals  and  poor  intelli¬ 
gence,  endowed  with  the  natural  capacity  for  producing 
large  families,  and  having  parasitic  habits  which  enable 
them  to  pass  on  to  posterity  in  full  measure  their  high 
natural  fecundity  ?  Have  we  not  also  amongst  us  noble- 
minded  but  mistaken  human  hedge-sparrows  ;  that  is, 
persons  who,  for  the  sake  of  easing  the  strain  on  well- 
developed  but  unscrupulous  human  cuckoos,  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  all  their  own  chances  of  becoming  parents  of 
children  as  virtuous  as  themselves  ? 

In  any  case,  if  we  have  correctly  estimated  the  results 
of  natural  selection,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  in 
very  primitive  times  the  density  of  the  population  was 
such  as  would  result  from  the  production  of  families  of  the 
largest  possible  size,  if  counting  only  those  who  lived  to 
become  independent  of  parental  care,  and  that  fecundity 
has  at  no  time  been  affected  by  changes  in  the  death 
rate  of  the  adult  population.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  many  of  our  savage  ancestors  died 
of  want.  The  fecundity  of  man  has  probably  changed 
but  little  in  historic  times  ;  and,  as  infantile  mortality 
has  been  greatly  diminished,  the  number  of  offspring 
which  a  couple  can  produce  is  far  in  excess  of  what  is 
now  needed  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Science  gives 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  necessity  amongst  civilized  peoples 
of  effective  checks  on  fertility  ;  checks  which  must  spring 
from  reason  or  tradition  and  not  from  any  definite  in¬ 
stincts  produced  by  evolution. 

Existing  Conditions 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  are  justified  in  believing 
that  an  increase  in  the  population  may  be  either  economi- 
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cally  beneficial  or  harmful ;  but  that  an  increase  in  numbers 
can  only  be  beneficial  if  taking  place  very  slowly.  But 
how  can  we  tell  whether,  taking  all  considerations  into 
account,  any  increase  whatever  in  the  population  at  the 
present  time  would  not  be  economically  injurious  ?  This 
is  a  very  difficult  question  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
that  can  be  said  is  that,  for  the  following  reasons,  it  is 
probable  that  any  increase  in  the  population  would  result 
in  a  lower  average  wage  than  would  obtain  if  numbers 
were  to  remain  stationary.  All  endowed  with  reasonable 
prudence  refrain  from  marriage  until  they  see  that  there 
is  before  them  a  fair  prospect  of  a  house  to  live  in  and 
employment  of  some  kind.  In  times  gone  by  this  delay 
often  acted,  as  Malthus  clearly  perceived,  as  a  more  or 
less  efficient  check  on  population,  and  it  tended  to  prevent 
the  appearance  of  too  great  numbers.  But  all  were  not 
prudent,  and  even  those  prudent  in  regard  to  marriage 
may  have  had  too  large  families  when  they  did  marry. 
Hence  there  was  often  a  surplus  population  to  be  disposed 
of  somehow  or  other,  and  this  must  have  necessitated  the 
cultivation  of  inferior  lands,  the  working  of  less  convenient 
mines,  and  the  production  of  the  raw  materials  required 
for  these  additional  numbers  in  ways  involving  an  expen¬ 
diture  of  labour  above  the  average.  With  the  opening 
out  of  these  new  fields  for  employment,  this  prudential 
check  on  marriage  was  greatly  lessened  until  the  new 
demands  for  labour  thus  created  were  satisfied.  We 
should  expect  to  find,  therefore,  as  we  certainly  do  find, 
that  large  areas  of  land  much  below  the  average  in  fertility 
are  under  cultivation  and  that  raw  materials  are  often 
being  produced  at  a  cost  considerably  above  the  average. 
If  part  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  direction  could  be 
undone,  the  additional  population  being  painlessly  re¬ 
moved  by  some  benevolent  fairy,  does  it  not  seem  probable 
that  the  result  would  be  beneficial  from  the  economic 
point  of  view  ?  And  if  a  suitable  reduction  in  numbers 
could  now  lead  to  a  greater  production  of  goods  per  head, 
is  it  not  unlikely  that  an  increase  in  numbers  would  actually 
lead  to  that  result  ?  It  is  true  that  an  increase  in  the 
density  of  the  population  has  at  times  in  the  past,  and  may 
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in  the  future,  on  the  whole  facilitate  both  the  production 
of  goods  from  raw  material  and  their  distribution  amongst 
the  people  to  such  an  extent  as  to  more  than  counter¬ 
balance  any  simultaneous  increase  in  the  difficulty  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  necessary  raw  materials  ;  whilst  increased  means 
of  transport  may  for  some  time  continue  to  facilitate  the 
supply  of  food  and  goods  from  distant  localities.  But 
is  not  any  addition  to  the  supply  of  raw  material  required 
in  consequence  of  an  increase  in  the  population  likely 
to  be  obtained  at  a  cost  above  the  existing  average  ? 
The  result  must  depend  on  a  balancing  of  many  complex 
opposing  forces  which  will  be  in  operation  in  an  unknown 
future  ;  and  I  can  do  no  more  than  record  it  as  my  not 
too  confident  opinion  that  numbers  will  continue  to  increase 
in  the  future,  and  that  even  if,  as  is  probable,  average 
incomes  as  measured  in  goods  do  also  continue  to  rise  for 
some  time  to  come,  yet  they  will  rise  less  than  they  would 
have  risen  if  the  population  had  remained  stationary. 
At  all  events  an  increase  in  the  population  of  neither 
this  country  nor  any  other  can  go  on  for  ever,  for  the  world 
is  now  rapidly  filling  up  ;  and  some  increase  in  the  checks 
on  fertility  would,  therefore,  sooner  or  later  have  beneficial 
effects  on  all  countries  where  otherwise  an  increase  in 
numbers  would  continue  to  take  place. 

SUMMARY 

Up  till  now  the  only  aim  of  reformers  has  been  almost 
without  exception  to  produce  immediate  improvements 
in  the  surroundings  of  the  people  ;  but  these  environmental 
reforms  only  come  within  the  scope  of  eugenics  in  so  far 
as  they  indirectly  affect  the  inborn  qualities  of  the  race. 
During  the  last  hundred  years  mechanical  and  other 
inventions  have  greatly  facilitated  the  production  of 
goods,  with  the  result  that  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  has  been  greatly  improved.  The  population 
increased  greatly  at  the  same  time,  this  being  the  result 
of  the  concurrent  lessening  of  certain  checks  on  fertility  ; 
these  including  abortion,  celibacy,  conception  control,  death 
and  disease.  The  density  of  a  population  is  determined 
by  a  balance  being  struck  between  opposing  forces  ;  the 
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sexual  and  parental  instincts  always  acting  in  opposition  to 
the  fear  of  the  trouble  of  rearing  a  large  family  together 
with  other  prudential  considerations  ;  with  the  result 
that  the  reckless  always  tend  to  multiply  quickly,  whilst 
the  prudent  may  even  decrease  in  numbers.  As  regards 
the  past,  we  may  be  certain  that  had  no  checks  on  fertility 
remained  in  operation  the  increase  in  numbers  would  have 
been  far  greater  than  it  actually  was,  and  that  the  misery 
due  to  over-population  would  have  been  intense  ;  whilst, 
as  to  the  future,  some  method  of  limiting  fertility  is  essential 
for  human  welfare.  Natural  fecundity  has  also  to  be 
considered,  this  being  a  factor  which  affects  the  density 
of  the  population  in  such  a  way  that  the  tendency  to  over¬ 
population  would  be  slowly  increased  generation  after 
generation  if  parents  were  to  be  relieved  of  all  family 
cares.  At  the  present  time  the  desire  to  live  up  to  a  certain 
standard  of  civilization  is  the  main  check  in  this  country 
on  the  tendency  for  numbers  to  increase,  the  actual  food 
supply  being  a  factor  of  less  immediate  importance.  In 
different  circumstances  an  increase  in  the  population  may 
cause  either  a  rise  or  a  fall  in  incomes.  Even  if  wages 
continue  to  rise  in  this  country,  it  is  probable  that  any 
further  increase  in  numbers  in  the  future  would  keep 
average  incomes  below  the  level  at  which  they  would  have 
stood  if  the  population  had  either  remained  stationary  or 
decreased  somewhat  ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  there  should  be  no 
hesitation  as  regards  material  results  in  applying  further 
checks  on  the  multiplication  of  the  inferior  strains  of  the 
nation.  If  our  population  begins  to  decrease  somewhat 
in  the  near  future,  this  should  be  matter  for  rejoicing  rather 
than  for  sorrow,  at  all  events  as  far  as  the  welfare  of  these 
islands  is  concerned.  As  to  any  demand  which  may  be 
made  for  an  increase  in  the  fertility  of  the  superior  strains, 
this  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  a  more  questionable  proposi¬ 
tion  from  the  purely  economic  point  of  view  ;  but  since 
the  prudent  and  capable  make  the  best  producers  of  goods 
the  fear  of  any  immediate  material  damage  consequent 
on  their  too  rapid  multiplication  may  be  entirely  put  on 
one  side. 


CHAPTER  V 


ENVIRONMENTAL  REFORM 

We  have  seen  that  inventions  and  new  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  goods  of  all  kinds  have  resulted  in  a  continued 
improvement  in  human  surroundings  in  some  respects, 
with  a  certain  corresponding  increase  in  comfort.  Mech¬ 
anical  contrivances  have  also  greatly  facilitated  the 
transfer  of  knowledge  or  the  flow  of  tradition  from  age 
to  age  ;  4  tradition  5  here  being  held  to  include  all  that 
mental  stimulus  and  all  that  information  which  human 
beings  receive  from  their  predecessors  by  word  of  mouth, 
by  books,  or  through  the  changes  previously  made  in  their 
surroundings,  changes  which  often  in  effect  embody 
thought.  And  physical  improvements  and  beneficial  tradi¬ 
tions  make  up  all  that  is  good  in  our  environmental  in¬ 
heritance.  In  the  past,  no  doubt,  one  race  has  often 
prevailed  over  another  because  its  environmental  inheri¬ 
tance  was  more  4  fit  ’  or  more  suited  to  the  conditions  of 
the  times  ;  and  in  this  way  there  has  been  a  certain  survival 
of  the  fittest  physical  conditions  and  the  fittest  traditions. 
Civilization  has  in  fact  advanced  by  a  complex  system  of 
growth  and  selection.  An  improvement  in  civilization 
shows  itself  in  an  improvement  in  what  is  passed  on  by 
environmental  inheritance  ;  that  is  by  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  those  physical  objects  or  material  benefits  with 
which  one  generation  is  endowed  by  preceding  generations, 
and  by  an  increase  in  the  worth  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
traditions  passed  on  at  the  same  time.  And  if  we  compare 
the  two  elements  which  together  constitute  environmental 
inheritance  we  shall  see  that  good  traditions  are  of  far 
more  importance  than  good  physical  surroundings  ;  that 
is  if  the  importance  of  an  agent  is  estimated  by  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  utilizing  it  in  order  to  increase  the  welfare  of 
mankind  in  the  future. 

Here  to  insist  on  the  value  of  tradition  can  only  be 
excused  on  the  ground  that  its  importance  has  as  a  fact 
at  times  not  been  fully  recognized.  Let  us  in  imagination 
consider  what  would  happen  if  an  English  baby  named 
Orson  had  been  brought  up  amongst  bears,  whilst  his 
brother  Valentine  had  remained  with  his  family.  When 
Orson  was  first  brought  back  to  his  ancestral  home,  the 
differences  in  many  respects  between  him  and  his  brother 
Valentine  would  have  been  most  conspicuous,  and,  putting 
aside  the  ways  in  which  two  brothers  are  ordinarily  distin¬ 
guished,  these  differences  would  have  been  entirely  due  to 
the  effects  of  what  is  here  described  as  tradition.  Now 
let  us  go  one  stage  further  in  imagination,  and  let  us  assume 
that  the  whole  civilized  world  might  suddenly  find  itself 
in  the  condition  of  Orson  when  living  amongst  the  bears  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  mankind  might  lose  at  one  stroke 
every  element  of  its  environmental  inheritance.  We 
have  seen  how  vast  under  existing  conditions  has  been  the 
task  imposed  on  France  of  restoring  the  devastated  regions  ; 
but  if  our  imaginary  catastrophe  were  to  overtake  the 
whole  world,  that  is  if  all  records  were  to  be  lost  and  all 
knowledge  of  how  to  rebuild  previously  existing  works 
were  to  vanish,  in  these  circumstances  such  a  task  would 
be  so  great  that  the  period  which  a  country  would  re¬ 
quire  in  order  to  recover  after  having  been  thus  entirely 
devastated  would  have  to  be  measured  in  thousands  of 
years.  It  is  possible  in  this  way  to  realize  in  a  measure  what 
the  loss  of  all  our  traditions  would  mean,  and  to  deny  the 
immense  importance  of  tradition  is  only  possible  if  some 
other  meaning  be  given  to  that  word. 

We  may  go  even  one  stage  further  in  imagination  and 
assume  that  Orson  and  all  his  contemporaries  had  not 
only  lost  all  their  human  traditions,  but  that  they  had  also 
acquired  the  inborn  qualities  of  the  bears  by  whom  they 
had  been  brought  up.  If  this  magic  event  were  now  to 
occur,  the  k  period  of  recovery  of  the  world  from  such  a 
metamorphosis  would  have  to  be  measured  in  millions 
rather  than  in  thousands  of  years  ;  for,  if  the  evolution 
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of  man  had  again  to  be  repeated,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  process  would  be  more  quickly  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  No  advance  in 
civilization  was  made  as  long  as  our  ancestors  inherited 
a  brain  no  better  equipped  than  that  of  an  ape  ;  but, 
with  each  evolutionary  advance  in  brain  power,  a  further 
advance  in  civilization  became  at  all  events  a  possibility. 
To  this  extent  civilization  is  unquestionably  dependent 
on  inherited  mental  capacity. 

If  inherited  brain  power  sets  a  limit  beyond  which 
civilization  cannot  possibly  advance,  should  we  not  there¬ 
fore  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  development  of 
natural  capacity  ?  Here  we  must  remind  ourselves  that 
natural  capacity  or  germinal  constitution  is  an  unalterable 
factor  in  the  living  ;  and  that  to  advocate  such  a  policy 
would  be  a  counsel  of  despair  as  far  as  this  generation  is 
concerned.  And  we  should  not  forget  that  if  we  compare 
the  intellect  of  the  ancient  Greeks  with  that  of  our  own 
contemporaries,  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  no  sign  of  any 
progress  in  natural  capacity  having  taken  place  since  those 
days,  and  yet  civilization  has  advanced  in  certain  directions 
to  a  great  extent  in  recent  years.  The  explanation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  tradition  advances  by  a  kind  of 
momentum  ;  for  all  new  discoveries  are  built  up  on  old 
discoveries  and  all  take  time  to  develop.  When  we  say 
that  man  is  the  product  of  his  age,  we  mean  that  no  one 
can  break  away  from  the  traditions  of  his  contemporaries 
to  more  than  a  very  limited  extent.  Traditions  improve 
or  advance  by  a  kind  of  slow  growth,  and  it  would  always 
be  an  exceedingly  long  time  before  civilization  could 
grow  up  to  the  limit  set  to  its  advance  by  man’s  naturally 
inherited  capacities.  Civilization  might  even  for  a  time 
be  moving  forwards  when  the  inborn  qualities  of  man  were 
continuously  moving  backwards.  Civilization  may  advance 
in  waves,  and  human  nature  may  advance  in  waves ; 
and  this  may  go  on  even  if  the  crests  of  the  two  sets  of 
waves  do  not  coincide  in  time.  The  improvement  of 
traditions  depends  largely  on  the  conditions  obtaining  in 
the  most  advanced  countries  in  existence  in  the  world 
at  the  time  being,  and  the  improvement  in  these  countries 
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is  not  greatly  hindered  by  the  simultaneous  existence  of 
inferior  races.  The  essential  condition  for  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  an  advance  in  civilization  somewhere  in  the  world 
is  that,  when  one  nation  deteriorates  in  natural  abilities, 
there  should  be  another  ready  to  step  into  its  place  and  to 
continue  the  advance.  In  fact  the  rapidity  of  the  advance 
of  civilization  always  depends  on  two  factors  :  on  the 
inborn  qualities  of  the  then  leading  civilized  nations,  and 
on  the  traditions  which  these  nations  have  by  that  time 
inherited  and  accumulated. 

Civilization  has  been  advancing  rapidly  in  some  respects 
in  recent  years,  whilst  during  this  period  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  human  nature  has  been  advancing  either 
rapidly  or  at  all.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  assume 
that  any  social  progress  now  taking  place  is  being  promoted 
by  such  reforms  and  such  changes  as  have  recently  been 
made  ;  that  is  by  environmental  reform,  using  that  phrase 
in  a  wide  sense.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  continue  to 
advance  along  the  present  paths  of  progress,  the  more 
immediate  past  should  be  our  guide  as  to  the  kinds  of 
reforms  to  be  advocated.  Here  then  we  ought  to  inquire 
in  what  directions  the  advance  of  civilization  has  been 
such  as  to  make  us  wish  to  advance  still  further  in  the  same 
directions  ;  and  also  where  our  civilization  has  failed  and 
where,  therefore,  new  methods  of  reform  seem  to  be 
desirable. 

It  is  true  that  we  can  think  with  pride  of  the  astonishing 
number  of  mechanical  inventions  which  have  been  made 
in  recent  years,  mostly  with  the  object  of  increasing 
human  comfort ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  we  can  only 
look  on  our  slums  with  shame.  We  may  well  rejoice 
over  the  spread  of  education  to  all  classes  ;  but  as  a  fact 
we  now  succeed  in  turning  out  a  far  smaller  proportion 
of  persons  of  eminence  than  did  the  ancient  Greeks. 
Socrates  would  probably  have  been  astonished  if  he  had 
been  told  that  fifty  thousand  copies  of  one  book  would 
be  produced  and  sold  at  a  cheap  price  ;  but  he  might 
have  been  equally  astonished  at  the  trash  which  in  many 
instances  these  fifty  thousand  volumes  contained.  Then 
as  to  our  highest  moral  ideals,  is  it  not  true  that  for  the 
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most  part  they  have  been  promulgated  in  certain  Eastern 
countries  ever  since  the  dawn  of  civilization  ?  The 
highest  amongst  us  in  morals  and  intellect  are  now  little, 
if  at  all,  higher  than  the  highest  were  two  thousand  years 
ago,  whilst  the  lowest  in  our  ranks  could  hardly  be  lower. 
And  what  must  those  who  are  nobly  advocating  peace 
and  goodwill  amongst  men  feel  when  they  remember 
all  that  has  happened  since  1914  ?  Wherever  we  look 
there  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  dark  side  to  the  picture  ;  and 
reformers  in  the  past,  who  set  out  on  their  path  with 
high  hopes,  would  have  felt  greatly  disappointed  if  they 
could  have  foreseen  the  total  results  of  their  efforts. 

As  a  reputation  for  pessimism  is  not  one  which  I  wish 
to  earn,  I  prefer  in  confirmation  of  what  I  have  said  to 
quote  almost  verbatim  some  passages  from  a  semi-official 
document  written  by  a  distinguished  physician.  Sir 
George  Newman  tells  us  that  we  know  that  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  England  and  Wales  not  less  than 
a  million  children  are  so  physically  or  mentally  retarded, 
defective,  or  diseased  as  to  be  unable  to  derive  reasonable 
benefit  from  the  education  which  the  State  provides. 
We  know  that  of  the  children  who  left  school  just  before 
the  war  in  the  healthiest  areas  of  the  country,  10  per  cent, 
had  grave  physical  disability,  20  per  cent,  were  defective 
in  vision,  and  60  per  cent,  had  bad  teeth.  We  know 
that  half  the  insured  persons  receive  medical  treatment 
every  year.  Lastly,  as  to  the  medical  examination  of 
recruits  during  the  last  stages  of  the  war ,  only  36  per  cent, 
were  found  to  be  of  full  normal  standard  of  health  and 
strength,  whilst  40  per  cent,  presented  marked  physical 
disabilities  and  were  described  as  C3.1  Does  it  not  seem 
as  if  there  was  some  obstacle  in  the  path  of  reform  which 
reformers  had  not  yet  perceived  ? 

In  searching  for  more  light  on  these  questions  it  may 
be  convenient  to  divide  environmental  reforms  into  two 
classes,  even  if  they  can  only  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  vague  boundaries.  In  the  first  place  there  are 
all  the  different  methods  of  adding  to  our  stock  of  wisdom 

1  Ministry  of  Health,  Public  Opinion  in  Preventive  Medicine.  Newman. 
Stationery  Office  1920.  Pp.  5-8. 
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and  information,  of  promulgating  all  that  is  known  as 
widely  as  would  be  useful,  and  of  thus  enabling  all  who 
desire  to  do  so  to  benefit  by  what  has  been  ascertained 
or  discovered.  Thus,  as  far  as  possible,  to  give  a  chance 
to  all  men  to  take  advantage  of  every  advance  in  civiliza¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  made,  is  wholly  good ;  but  is  it  not  obvious 
that  great  numbers  are  quite  incapable  of  benefiting  by 
many  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  them  ?  Indeed, 
education  widens  the  gap  between  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  as  measured  by  acquired  knowledge.  And  in  so 
far  as  we  trust  the  public  to  obtain  what  they  want,  is 
it  not  for  the  most  part  the  pleasant  things  offered  which 
are  seized,  whilst  all  opportunities  that  demand  strenuous 
exertion,  and  all  facilities  merely  for  doing  what  ought 
to  be  done,  are  frequently  neglected  ?  As  the  result  of 
recent  advances  in  civilization,  we  have  gained  more  in 
comfort  than  in  morals  or  intellect ;  and  if  any  invisible 
barrier  does  stand  in  the  way  of  progress,  it  seems  to  be 
more  effective  in  preventing  the  attainment  of  higher 
than  of  lower  aims. 

As  to  the  second  of  the  two  classes  into  which  environ¬ 
mental  reforms  may  be  divided,  these  consist,  not  in 
trusting  to  the  public  to  make  on  their  own  initiative  the 
exertions  necessary  to  enable  them  to  improve  their  own 
surroundings,  mental  or  physical,  but  in  actually  creating 
these  improved  surroundings,  and  then  in  inducing  or 
forcing  the  public  to  take  advantage  of  them.  This  has 
been  the  line  of  advance  most  advocated  by  modern 
social  reformers,  and  it  is  here  that  the  greatest  dis¬ 
appointments  have  been  felt.  Education  has  been  made 
compulsory  in  most  civilized  countries  ;  and  yet,  judging 
by  the  United  States,  it  is  possible  for  experts  to  declare 
that  10  per  cent,  of  the  population  never  rise  above  the 
mental  level  of  ten  years  of  age,  a  statement  which  no 
doubt  may  be  grossly  misinterpreted.1  Whatever  may 
be  said  as  to  these  mental  age  tests,  we  have,  however, 
certainly  improved  more  in  learning  than  in  intelligence. 
In  our  country  more  comfortable  houses  have  been  built, 

1  Human  Efficiency  and  Levels  of  Intelligence.  H.  H.  Goddard.  Oxford 
University  Press,  1920. 
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streets  have  been  better  lighted,  water  supply  is  purer, 
medical  attendance  is  more  generally  available,  and  old 
age  pensions  have  been  given  without  question  to  the 
needy  ;  and  yet  our  slums  remain  and  our  workhouses 
are  generally  full.  The  well-to-do,  for  whom  only  some 
of  these  advantages  are  available,  flourish  on  the  whole  ; 
whilst  the  greater  the  social  efforts  made  in  regard  to 
any  class,  the  greater  are  the  demands  made  on  behalf 
of  that  class  for  further  assistance.  The  social  level 
of  the  whole  nation  has,  I  believe,  risen  somewhat  in 
late  years  ;  but  the  sections  of  the  community  to  which 
social  reformers  have  devoted  most  attention  have  been 
brought  no  nearer  to  the  mean.  The  barrier  to  progress, 
whatever  it  may  be,  affects  all  those  wanting  in  initiative 
far  more  than  those  who  are  capable  and  willing. 

Of  all  the  lines  of  advance  in  recent  times,  perhaps 
that  in  medical  science  was  the  one  from  which  most  was 
expected ;  and  here  doubtless  much  has  been  done. 
Surgery  has  accomplished  marvels  ;  and  many  are  now 
made  far  happier  by  the  removal  of  their  appendix, 
their  tonsils,  and  all  their  teeth.  Medical  triumphs  include 
the  defeat,  partial  or  entire,  of  leprosy,  sleeping  sickness, 
plague,  smallpox,  cholera,  typhus,  diphtheria,  typhoid, 
hospital  gangrene,  and  syphilis.  But  here  it  is  the  microbe 
which  has  been  defeated  rather  than  that  any  permanent 
improvement  in  the  defences  of  the  human  beings  has 
been  made.  Where  the  disease  depends  on  the  very 
constitution  of  the  man  himself,  as  in  insanity,  arthritis, 
etc.,  far  less,  or  nothing,  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  cure.  From  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  men 
rejected  as  recruits  in  the  Great  War  suffered  from  poor 
physique  and  physical  defect  (curvature,  deformity, 
rickets,  defective  teeth,  atrophied  limbs,  flat  foot,  etc.)  ; 
whilst  the  other  principal  forms  of  invalidity  were  tuber¬ 
culosis,  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  defective  vision 
and  varicose  veins.1  As  to  tuberculosis,  we  may  still 
hope  to  succeed  in  slaying  that  microbe,  and  rickets 
may  be  eliminated  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  rest  of  these 
causes  of  rejection,  medicine  seems  to  have  done  but 

1  Sir  G.  Newman,  loc.  cit.,  p.  8. 
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little  more  than  to  increase  the  comfort  of  the  patient. 
Should  not  our  ultimate  aim  be  to  make  man  himself 
ward  off  disease  without  the  aid  of  drugs  or  knife  ?  We 
should,  no  doubt,  be  deeply  thankful  for  what  medical 
science  has  accomplished,  but  man’s  inherent  defences 
have  not  thus  been  improved. 

Whatever  kinds  of  reform  we  may  be  studying,  whether 
they  were  to  promote  either  the  advancement  of  know¬ 
ledge  or  of  learning,  or  the  enforcement  of  a  better  environ¬ 
ment,  or  progress  in  medical  science,  or  the  discovery  of 
further  mechanical  contrivances,  we  see  that  large  numbers 
have  failed  to  benefit  by  them  and  have  remained  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder.  Doubtless  many  reformers  will 
argue  that  this  merely  proves  that  enough  has  not  yet 
been  done  in  the  way  of  social  reform.  No  one  doubts, 
however,  that  while  it  can  be  shown  that  benefits  could 
be  obtained  by  the  methods  now  advocated  by  social 
reformers,  a  halt  should  not  yet  be  called.  Our  doubts 
are  as  to  where  benefits  are  in  truth  now  being  reaped, 
and  what  it  is  which  stands  in  the  way  of  more  rapid 
progress.  Now  does  it  not  appear  from  all  that  has  been 
said  that  this  invisible  impediment,  as  I  have  called  it, 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  man’s  nature  or  his  naturally 
inherited  qualities  ?  In  the  last  chapter  we  described 
as  acquired  differences  those  differences  between  men 
which  are  entirely  due  to  differences  in  their  surroundings  ; 
and,  where  social  reform  is  now  producing  good  results 
by  changes  of  environment,  it  is  these  acquired  differences 
which  are  thus  being  produced  or  modified.  As  to  those 
differences  between  human  beings  which  are  entirely  due 
to  differences  in  natural  inheritance,  that  is  in  the  natural 
endowments  received  at  birth,  they  were  described  as 
inherited  differences  ;  and,  where  we  see  social  reform 
failing  to  produce  beneficial  effects,  we  may  legitimately 
suspect  that  the  impossible  task  of  altering  these  inherited 
differences  amongst  the  living  is  being  attempted.  All 
this  is  unquestionable  ;  but  where  our  difficulties  certainly 
do  arise  is  in  making  certain  which  differences  are  acquired 
and  which  are  inherited  ;  that  is  to  say  where  environ¬ 
mental  reform  may  hope  to  succeed  as  regards  immediate 
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results  and  where  it  must  fail.  Common  sense,  or  the 
careful  study  of  past  experiences,  will  have  to  be  our 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  guide  for  some  time  to  come  ; 
but  something  must  here  be  said  as  to  the  modern  scientific 
methods  of  attempting  to  solve  these  problems,  methods 
which  are  certain  to  grow  in  utility  as  time  goes  on. 

Possibly  the  best  way  of  obtaining  an  idea  in  rough 
outline  of  the  whole  subject  will  be  to  consider  a  typical 
example  of  the  kind  of  investigation  involved.  The 
eyesight  of  school-children  in  this  country  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  very  defective  ;  and  amongst  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  housing  reform,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
these  defects  are  largely  due  to  overcrowding.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  importance  to  ascertain  if  this  plea  in  favour 
of  increased  housing  accommodation  is  valid.  If  bad 
eyesight  were  entirely  due  to  overcrowding,  we  should 
find  all  those  living  in  very  close  quarters  had  bad  eyes, 
and  that  the  more  rooms  there  were  in  a  house  the  better 
would  be  the  eyesight  of  its  inhabitants.  On  this  assump¬ 
tion,  if  two  lists  of  the  names  of  the  children  living  in  any 
considerable  area  were  to  be  drawn  up,  one  arranged  in 
the  order  of  the  quality  of  their  eyesight  and  the  other 
in  accordance  with  the  closeness  with  which  they  were 
packed  at  home,  we  should  find  that  these  two  lists  would 
be  identical  in  regard  to  the  order  of  their  arrangement. 
The  association  between  the  two  factors  of  eyesight  and 
overcrowding  would  be  seen  to  be  perfect ;  or,  to  use  the 
usual  technical  phraseology,  the  correlation  coefficient 
between  them  would  be  1*0.  On  the  other  hand,  if  eye¬ 
sight  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  overcrowding, 
we  should  find  just  as  many  children  with  bad  eyesight 
in  large  houses  as  in  small ;  and,  on  this  supposition,  the 
lists  of  children,  one  in  order  of  quality  of  eyesight  and 
the  other  in  order  of  quality  of  home,  would  in  no  way 
correspond  with  each  other.  If  this  were  so,  there  would 
be  no  association  between  the  factors  of  eyesight  and 
overcrowding,  and  in  technical  language  the  correlation 
coefficient  between  them  would  be  0*0.  Between  these 
two  extremes,  that  is  between  bad  eyesight  being  entirely 
due  to  overcrowding,  and  not  being  due  to  it  at  all,  there 
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might  be  every  gradation  of  association  ;  or,  in  technical 
language,  correlation  coefficients  might  be  of  every  magni¬ 
tude  from  0*0  to  1*0.  This  is  the  modern  scientific  method 
of  investigating  cause  and  effect,  a  method  involving 
difficult  mathematical  analysis,  which  had  its  origin  in 
the  work  of  Sir  Francis  Galton  and  which  will  always 
be  associated  with  the  name  of  Professor  Karl  Pearson. 

A  careful  investigation  conducted  on  these  lines  showed 
that  there  was  very  little  association  between  eyesight  and 
overcrowding,  the  correlation  coefficient  being  only  -f-0‘05. 
From  this  fact  the  conclusion  may  fairly  be  drawn  that 
bad  eyesight  is  not  due  to  bad  housing  accommodation, 
and  that  housing  reform  would  not  confer  any  appreciable 
benefit  in  this  respect  on  this  generation.1 

No  doubt  the  path  of  those  pursuing  this  method  of 
investigation  is  beset  with  many  pitfalls,  and  it  can  only 
be  traversed  with  safety  by  statistical  experts.  The 
correlation  coefficient  between  shortsightedness  and  length 
of  school  life,  for  example,  was  found  to  be  -f()’24,  a 
figure  which  indicates  a  material  degree  of  association 
between  them  ;  and  from  this  result  it  seemed  fair  to 
argue  that  if  the  children  whose  eyesight  was  examined 
on  leaving  school  had  been  taken  away  from  school  at  an 
earlier  age,  their  eyesight  would  have  been  better.  This 
would,  however,  have  been  a  false  deduction  ;  for  another 
investigation  proved  that  under  all  circumstances  the  eye¬ 
sight  of  children  on  the  average  deteriorates  as  they  get 
older,  and  it  was  only  because  of  their  advancing  age  that 
their  sight  got  worse  the  longer  they  remained  at  school. 
The  life  of  a  scholar  has  in  itself  no  evil  effect  on  eyesight.2 

As  the  result  of  scientific  investigations  of  this  type 
it  has  been  proved  that  very  low  correlation  coefficients 
exist  between  many  mental  or  physical  qualities  of 
human  beings  and  many  elements  of  their  surroundings. 
It  can  in  consequence  be  confidently  stated  that  neither 
improvements  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  home,  nor 

1  Eugenics  Lab.  Memoirs ,  V.  “  Study  of  Inheritance  of  Vision.” 
Barrington  and  Pearson.  Dulau,  1909. 

2  This  is  the  example  quoted  by  Dr.  Edgar  Schuster  in  his  excellent 
little  work  on  ‘  Eugenics,’  on  sale  at  the  Eugenics  Education  Society. 
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in  the  moral  or  physical  condition  of  the  parents,  would 
appreciably  improve  the  eyesight  of  their  children  ;  that 
neither  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  teeth,  the 
clothing,  the  nutrition  or  the  cleanliness  of  children,  nor 
paying  attention  to  the  state  of  their  tonsils,  would  appreci¬ 
ably  improve  their  mental  capacity  ;  and  that  to  make  the 
trade  of  the  father  more  healthy  would  not  lead  to  an 
increase  in  the  weight  of  his  little  children.  We  wish 
that  this  line  of  investigation  could  be  pursued  much 
further  than  it  has  been  ;  but  thus  far  it  tells  heavily 
against  advantages  being  obtained  in  certain  directions 
from  environmental  reforms.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
we  may  be  quite  sure,  that  fairly  high  correlation  co¬ 
efficients  would  be  found  to  exist  between  the  knowledge 
acquired  at  school  and  the  time  and  energy  spent  in 
imparting  that  knowledge  ;  and  between  comfort  and  the 
use  of  many  modern  inventions  ;  and,  if  this  were  actually 
proved  to  be  the  case,  we  should  here  find  a  scientific 
argument  in  favour  of  the  pursuit  of  reforms  in  the  direc¬ 
tions  thus  indicated.  If  such  investigations  were  to  be 
made,  the  correlation  coefficients  so  ascertained  would  not, 
however,  we  may  also  be  sure,  prove  to  be  so  high  as  to 
indicate  that  the  learning  and  comfort  of  children  depended 
entirely  on  their  mental  and  physical  environment  and 
on  nothing  else  ;  for  we  know  that  some  children  are  far 
more  capable  than  others  of  benefiting  from  the  educa¬ 
tional  or  other  opportunities  open  to  them.  Modern 
methods  of  scientific  investigation  in  fact  indicate  that 
it  is  in  regard  both  to  native  wit  and  to  the  physical 
potentialities  of  the  body  itself  that  social  reform  has 
failed  most  noticeably  ;  a  conclusion  in  regard  to  which 
science  and  common  sense  are  in  accord.1 

1  There  are  two  technical  points  with  regard  to  correlation  coefficients 
which  may  be  worth  noting.  In  the  first  place,  this  method  could  only 
be  applied  with  great  difficulty  if  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  causes 
of  any  slow  and  uniform  advance  in  civilization  ;  because  such  investiga¬ 
tions  would  necessitate  the  measurement  both  of  human  qualities  and 
of  all  the  factors  suggested  as  causes  of  a  change  in  civilization  at  many 
different  dates  and  at  long  intervals.  Since  mental  environment  is  far 
more  uniform  than  is  physical  environment,  the  effect  of  the  slow  changes 
which  it  undergoes,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  growth  of  tradition,  cannot 
now  be  scientifically  ascertained  by  a  study  of  correlations.  In  the 
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A  marked  distinction  between  the  effects  of  environ¬ 
mental  and  eugenic  reforms,  which  seems  gradually  to 
emerge  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  may  here  be 
mentioned.  As  a  general  rule,  with  each  effort  to  improve 
human  surroundings,  not  only  does  a  further  advance 
become  more  difficult,  but  increased  social  effort  and 
additional  sacrifices  have  thereafter  to  be  made  without 
cessation  in  order  to  prevent  a  backsliding  to  the  original 
less  advantageous  conditions.  We  have  all  felt  the  in¬ 
creasing  strain  when  trying  to  perfect  ourselves  in  a  foreign 
language,  or  to  rise  to  greater  heights  in  mathematics, 
science  or  philosophy  ;  and  every  improvement  in  educa¬ 
tion  will  demand  a  permanent  addition  to  the  large  expendi¬ 
ture  of  energy  and  money  now  necessary  to  maintain 
education  up  to  its  existing  level.  Every  further  increase 
in  the  length  of  life  resulting  from  discoveries  in  medical 
science  becomes  more  difficult  to  attain,  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  on  public  and  private  hygienic  services  generally 
increases  with  each  such  gain,  if  it  be  one.  And  as  regards 
physical  surroundings,  each  added  luxury  resulting  from 
new  inventions  adds  to  comfort  less  and  less  in  proportion 
to  its  cost ;  whilst  the  better  the  accommodation  in  houses, 
factories,  railways,  etc.,  the  greater  will  be  the  future  cost 
of  their  maintenance.  Nearly  every  improvement  in 
environment,  we  thus  see,  is  accompanied  by  some  increase 
in  the  strain  thrown  on  the  population  which  is  thus 
benefited.  In  regard  to  all  his  qualities,  does  it  not 
seem  as  if  man  were  tied  by  many  invisible  elastic 
cords  to  a  fixed  invisible  anchor  ?  The  effects  of  his 
surroundings,  physical  and  mental,  on  man,  including  all 
the  results  produced  by  education,  may  be  compared  to 
the  stretching  of  these  elastic  cords  ;  some  of  them  being 
easily  lengthened  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  others,  eyesight 
for  example,  being  from  the  first  very  intractable  to  bene¬ 
ficial  influences  ;  whilst  the  name  of  the  anchor,  immovable 
as  far  as  each  individual  is  concerned,  Js  heredity.  The 


second  place,  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  all  the  independent  correlation 
coefficients  in  regard  to  any  factor  amounts  to  unity ;  and  for  this 
reason  these  coefficients  give  a  somewhat  exaggerated  impression  when 
used  as  a  numerical  measure  of  cause. 
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more  each  human  being  stretches  the  elastic  cords  of 
environment,  the  more  he  feels  the  drag  of  the  fixed  anchor 
of  heredity. 

As  already  remarked,  no  man  can  in  his  lifetime  make 
changes  to  more  than  a  limited  extent  in  the  surroundings 
into  which  he  is  born  ;  and  all  men  are  to  this  extent 
tied  to  their  own  times.  Advances  due  to  improved 
environment  are  being  made  as  the  generations  succeed 
each  other  ;  but  these  slow  advances  in  civilization,  like 
the  quicker  progress  made  in  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
during  his  lifetime,  are,  as  a  rule,  only  secured  with  increas¬ 
ing  difficulty  and  cost.  The  elastic  cords  of  environment 
are  being  slowly  extended  in  the  course  of  centuries,  most 
noticeably  in  the  form  of  improved  traditions  ;  but  the 
anchor  of  heredity  remains  as  a  perpetual  drag  on  the 
race.  The  higher  the  level  to  which  education  attains, 
the  harder  will  it  be  to  find  enough  capable  teachers  for 
the  newer  developments,  and  the  smaller  will  be  the 
proportion  of  the  pupils  capable  of  benefiting  thereby. 
The  more  complex  becomes  medical  science,  the  greater 
becomes  the  strain  on  the  medical  student  in  qualifying 
for  his  profession.  One  invention,  it  is  true,  often  seems 
to  follow  in  time  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  previous 
discoveries ;  but  on  the  whole  invention  is  becoming 
more  difficult ;  and  the  more  the  old  ground  is  taken 
up,  the  fewer  persons  will  be  found  who  are  capable  of 
breaking  new  ground.  As  to  the  physical  creations  of 
any  one  generation,  nearly  all  of  them  require  constant 
expenditure  by  succeeding  generations  for  their  mainten¬ 
ance  if  they  are  not  to  be  lost  to  posterity.  Tradition 
no  doubt  advances  at  times  by  a  kind  of  independent 
growth  ;  but  tradition  is,  like  all  these  other  elements, 
tied  to  the  anchor  of  heredity  by  ties  which  though  elastic 
are  unbreakable.  In  other  words,  the  natural  endowments 
which  the  individual  receives  at  birth  are  obviously 
unalterable  ;  but  by  subsequent  changes  in  his  surround¬ 
ings  beneficial  effects  can  always  be  produced.  The 
invisible  cords  of  environment  can  never  be  stretched  to 
the  limits  of  their  elasticity  ;  and  the  increasing  difficulty 
of  stretching  them  therefore  affords  no  excuse  for  any 
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slackening  in  our  efforts  to  produce  immediate  beneficial 
effects.  But,  as  the  generations  succeed  each  other, 
actually  to  shift  forward  the  anchor  of  heredity  is  the 
only  way  in  which  advances  can  be  made  without  at  the 
same  time  causing  an  ever-increasing  tendency  to  spring 
back  towards  the  point  of  departure  ;  and  thus  to  secure 
racial  progress  is  the  aim  of  eugenics.  But  what  if  social 
forces  are  now  in  fact  slowly  deteriorating  the  inborn 
qualities  of  man,  or  slowly  dragging  backwards  the  anchor 
of  heredity  ?  If  this  be  what  is  now  taking  place,  we 
shall  not  for  long  be  able  to  counteract  this  evil  influence 
however  much  we  may  strive  to  stretch  the  cords  of 
environment.  It  is  to  these  racial  questions  that  we 
must  now  pass  on. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Traditions  of  many  kinds  are  passed  on  from  generation 
to  generation  in  many  ways,  and  changes  in  physical 
surroundings  leave  their  mark  on  the  world  for  long  periods 
of  time,  all  these  legacies  together  constituting  environ¬ 
mental  inheritance.  Tradition,  which  is  the  most  important 
element  of  civilization,  accumulates  slowly.  In  the  long 
run  civilization  depends  on  the  hereditary  qualities  of  the 
race,  whilst  more  immediately  it  depends  on  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  preceding  generations.  All  the  reforms  which 
have  been  made  since  the  dawn  of  civilization  may  be 
described  as  environmental  reforms.  By  such  reforms 
great  advances  have  been  made  in  learning,  in  comfort, 
and  in  regard  to  infectious  diseases,  whilst  the  results 
have  been  disappointing  in  regard  to  all  that  is  generally 
held  to  be  associated  with  morals,  intellect  and  bodily 
constitution.  In  other  words,  social  reform  has  been 
most  effective  when  working  with  the  grain  of  human 
nature  and  least  effective  when  working  against  it.  Im¬ 
provements  in  human  surroundings  usually  entail  increased 
efforts  and  sacrifices  in  the  future,  and  they  consequently, 
carry  with  them  an  increased  tendency  to  backsliding. 
But  in  all  this  we  find  no  excuse  whatever  for  abandoning 
any  effort  to  improve  human  surroundings  which  it  is 
believed  would  on  balance  be  beneficial.  It  does  appear, 
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however,  that  there  is  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  social 
progress  which  has  hitherto  been  insufficiently  recognized, 
and  this  impediment  is  heredity  or  the  germinal  con¬ 
stitution  of  man.  To  pass  on  superior  germinal  con¬ 
stitutions  as  a  legacy  to  the  coming  generations  is  the 
only  way  in  which  permanent  benefits  to  posterity  can 
certainly  be  secured.  We  know  that  some  doors  must 
ever  remain  closed  to  all  of  us  who  now  are  living  on 
earth,  but  we  should  try  by  the  study  of  heredity  to  open 
these  doors  as  widely  as  possible  for  all  future  generations. 
This  is  the  task  of  eugenic  reform. 


CHAPTER  VI 

RACIAL  POISONS 

What  should  Eugenics  Include  ? 

The  aim  of  Eugenics  being  to  endeavour  by  certain 
methods  to  improve  the  lot  of  posterity,  the  first  question 
to  be  answered  is — In  what  ways  can  this  generation 
affect  future  generations  for  good  or  for  evil  ?  Before 
discussing  the  answers  to  this  question  it  may  be  as  well 
to  state  that  the  term  ‘  germ  plasm  ’  is  here  intended  to 
indicate  the  thing,  whatever  it  may  be,  by  means  of 
which  the  natural  qualities  of  parents  are  transmitted  to 
their  offspring,  or  the  physical  link  which  binds  succeeding 
generations  one  to  another.  Looking  only  to  beneficial 
results,  every  method  by  means  of  which  we  may  hope 
to  affect  the  well-being  of  our  nation  in  the  future  may  be 
included  under  one  of  the  following  five  headings  : 

(1)  Environmental  inheritance;  or  the  passing  on  to 
future  generations  both  of  good  traditions  by  speech  and 
by  writings  and  of  enduring  physical  improvements. 

(2)  Pre-natal  environment ;  or  the  safeguarding  of 
children  before  birth  from  infections,  poisons  and  improper 
nourishment. 

(3)  Racial  poisons  ;  or  the  guarding  against  any  directly 
injurious  effect  on  the  germ  plasm  which  might  result 
from  the  presence  of  certain  substances  or  organisms  in 
the  body  of  the  parent. 

(4)  The  inheritance  of  acquired  differences ;  or  the 
beneficial  effects  which  the  good  surroundings,  mental  or 
physical,  of  existing  potential  parents  may  have  on  their 
germ  plasms  and  consequently  on  their  descendants. 

(5)  Selection  ;  or  the  relative  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  persons  to  be  born  in  the  future  of  good  stock  and 
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therefore  likely  to  be  endowed  with  good  inborn 
qualities. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  methods  of  benefiting 
posterity,  namely  by  the  passing  on  of  good  environ¬ 
mental  inheritance,  all  that  need  here  be  said  is  that 
though  this  is  a  matter  of  immense  importance,  it  is  not 
the  subject-matter  of  this  book.  Eugenists  have  no 
doubt  often  been  accused  of  being  callous  as  regards  the 
good  likely  to  result  from  improved  surroundings,  whether 
moral,  mental  or  physical ;  an  accusation  which  we  can 
only  declare  with  wearisome  reiteration  to  be  false.  This 
attack  is  as  unjustifiable  as  it  would  be  to  condemn  a 
writer  on  pure  mathematics  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
neglected  all  social  problems  in  his  published  works. 
Indeed,  the  eugenist  now  fully  recognizes  the  fact  that 
racial  methods  of  benefiting  posterity  would  as  a  rule 
be  facilitated  by  any  improvements  which  might  now  be 
made  in  human  surroundings,  whether  post-  or  pre-natal ; 
because  the  causes  of  the  evils  still  remaining  to  be  com¬ 
bated  would  thus  be  made  more  easily  recognizable.  If 
human  surroundings  were  now  to  become  quite  perfect, 
then  all  those  differences  between  different  individuals 
which  would  still  exist,  would  be  due  to  natural  inheritance 
or  differences  in  inborn  qualities  ;  for  if  all  human  beings 
were  equally  well  nurtured,  they  could  only  differ  from 
each  other  in  regard  to  their  natures.  In  a  Utopia, 
where  environment  could  not  be  further  improved,  environ¬ 
mental  reforms  could  accomplish  nothing  more  ;  and  the 
nearer  we  approach  to  these  imaginary  conditions,  that 
is  to  say  the  more  perfect  became  human  surroundings, 
the  more  clearly  would  it  be  seen  that  in  many  respects 
we  can  only  hope  to  attain  the  racial  benefits  we  seek  by 
reforms  other  than  those  here  described  as  environmental. 
Environmental  reforms  will  tend  to  make  more  and  more 
clear  the  advantages  of  eugenic  reform. 

Passing  on  to  questions  connected  with  improvements 
in  pre-natal  environment,  it  may  be  held  that  the  word 
‘  eugenic  ’  ought  to  be  made  to  cover  all  methods  of 
ensuring  that  the  coming  generation  shall  be  4  well  born  5 
in  every  sense  which  could  be  attached  to  these  words. 
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Many  eugenists  take  this  view,  and  to  it  no  logical  objec¬ 
tion  can  be  raised.  But  for  both  practical  and  senti¬ 
mental  reasons  I  prefer  to  make  the  science  or  practice 
of  eugenics  cover  no  more  than  that  particular  science 
or  practice  which  Sir  Francis  Galton  had  in  his  mind 
when  he  coined  the  word  4  eugenics  ’  ;  and  no  careful 
student  of  his  works  can  doubt  that  what  he  was  endeav¬ 
ouring  to  promote  under  this  title  was  the  legitimate 
utilization  of  all  those  forces  or  methods,  whatever  they 
may  be,  which  have  been  instrumental  in  the  past  in  the 
promotion  of  evolutionary  progress  in  the  animal  world. 
Improvements  in  pre-natal  environment,  however  strongly 
they  should  be  advocated,  would  only  be  4  eugenic  5  in  the 
Galtonian  meaning  of  the  word  if  they  tended  to  promote 
the  slow  improvement  of  the  inborn  qualities  of  the 
race ;  and  whether  pre-natal  care  will  have  such  an 
effect  or  not  is  a  highly  debatable  point  to  which  we  shall 
have  to  return. 

In  favour  of  a  wider  definition  of  eugenics  than  that 
here  suggested,  it  may  be  urged  that  progress  is  likely 
to  be  hampered  by  definitions  tending  to  confine  any 
science  too  rigidly  within  the  boundaries  of  one  single 
field  of  inquiry.  This  is  a  danger  certainly  to  be  guarded 
against ;  for  every  science  must  rely  somewhat  on  neigh¬ 
bouring  sciences.  But  on  the  other  hand,  since  scientific 
labourers  should  be  scattered  over  the  whole  area  of 
knowledge,  definitions,  or  the  naming  of  the  different 
fields  into  which  this  whole  area  may  be  divided,  do  help 
to  ensure  that  no  field  shall  go  quite  untilled.  To  continue 
the  same  simile,  those  plantations  which  yield  no  return 
for  many  years  can  reflect  but  little  immediate  credit  on 
the  labourer,  and  areas  thus  utilized  are  likely  to  be 
neglected  in  comparison  with  those  fields  from  which 
more  rapid  returns  are  to  be  obtained.  The  eugenist  is 
not  looking  for  rapid  returns,  as  his  crop  will  only  be 
reaped  in  future  generations ;  and  being,  therefore, 
peculiarly  tempted  to  stray  away  in  search  of  pastures 
permitting  quicker  growths,  he  should  have  the  boundaries 
of  his  own  field  laid  out  with  especial  care.  Philanthropists, 
when  nobly  striving  to  sweep  away  the  many  social  ills 
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by  which  they  are  surrounded,  will  naturally  call  on  the 
eugenist  for  assistance  ;  and  this  call  will  often  take  the 
form  of  declaring  that  their  own  efforts  are  ‘  eugenic,’ 
even  when  no  anticipated  effects  on  future  generations 
are  present  to  their  minds.  As  human  beings  we  must 
give  this  help  most  freely,  but  as  eugenists  we  must  see 
that  the  fields  to  which  we  have  promised  to  devote  our¬ 
selves  are  in  fact  well  cultivated.  It  was  the  “  racial 
qualities  of  future  generations  ”  that  Galton  always  had 
in  view  when  speaking  of  eugenics  ;  and  a  somewhat 
rigid  and  narrow  definition  of  the  word  eugenics  will  be 
useful  by  constantly  reminding  us  of  our  special  sphere 
of  action.  If  we  confine  the  aims  of  associations  definitely 
labelled  as  ‘  eugenic  ’  to  the  utilization  of  all  known  natural 
processes  of  slowly  improving  the  inborn  qualities  of  man, 
we  shall  thus  be  doing  our  best  to  ensure  that  some  of  the 
many  labourers  striving  for  human  progress  will  remain 
at  work  in  those  fields  where  little  credit  is  to  be  won, 
and  where  no  definite  results  may  be  visible  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  labourer. 

Passing  on  to  the  question  of  racial  poisons,  that  is  to 
the  consideration  of  injuries  to  the  germ  plasm  which  may 
result  from  the  entry  of  poisons  or  organisms  into  the  body 
of  the  parent,  when  deciding  whether  this  topic  should  be 
discussed  in  a  work  on  eugenics,  we  are  also  confronted 
by  this  question  of  definitions.  If  we  follow  the  lead 
given  to  us  by  Sir  Francis  Galton,  this  will  depend  on 
whether  “  the  racial  qualities  of  future  generations  ”  are 
impaired  by  the  alleged  racial  poisons ;  and  “  racial 
qualities,”  according  to  the  same  authority,  should  only 
comprise  those  differences  between  human  beings  which 
are  unaffected  by  environment,  or  which  are  truly  heredi¬ 
tary.  The  term  ‘  racial  poison  ’  will,  therefore,  not  be 
held  to  include  those  substances  or  organisms  which 
produce  such  evil  effects  on  the  human  frame  as  either 
only  show  themselves  in  the  individual  himself,  or  die  out 
in  the  course  of  a  generation  or  two.  A  virulent  poison 
need  not  necessarily  be  a  racial  poison.  This  topic  will, 
however,  best  be  discussed  in  connexion  with  certain 
reputed  racial  poisons. 
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Venereal  Diseases 

Dealing  first  with  venereal  diseases,  the  main  point 
which  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  our  social  policy  in 
regard  to  these  accursed  evils  ought  not  to  be  in  the  least 
degree  affected  by  a  decision,  one  way  or  the  other,  as  to 
whether  they  are  racial  poisons  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  here  used,  that  is  as  to  whether  they  do  produce 
enduring  damage  to  the  race.  And  this,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  equally  true  in  regard  to  our  policy  concerning  alcoholic 
poisoning.  No  doubt  on  certain  questions  there  may  be 
a  conflict  of  opinion  between  those  who  are  demanding 
reforms  only  with  regard  to  their  anticipated  immediate 
results,  and  those  who  are  only  striving  for  more  remote 
or  eugenic  benefits  ;  for  reforms  producing  an  immediate 
decrease  in  comfort  or  pleasure  may  result  in  enduring 
benefits  to  the  nation.  But  as  regards  venereal  diseases, 
no  such  conflict  can  arise  ;  for  the  immediate  evils  which 
they  produce  are  immense  and  unquestioned,  whilst  no 
one,  not  even  a  lunatic,  has  yet  been  found  to  suggest 
that  our  descendants  in  the  distant  future  will  benefit 
by  the  harm  and  suffering  thus  caused  to-day.  We  have 
no  need  to  seek  for  eugenic  arguments  in  order  to  strengthen 
us  in  our  determination  to  combat  the  spread  of  venereal 
diseases  with  our  utmost  vigour. 

We  should,  moreover,  always  bear  in  mind  that,  of  all 
the  many  sources  of  error  in  the  past,  there  have  been 
none  more  fruitful  than  the  search  for  arguments  in  order 
to  further  a  predetermined  policy.  We  must,  therefore, 
inquire  into  the  eugenic  consequences  of  venereal  diseases 
without  any  ulterior  motives  in  our  minds.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  many  authorities  whose  opinions  are  worthy  of 
respect,  who  believe  that  the  venereally  diseased  parent 
not  only  produces  terribly  damaged  offspring,  but  also 
passes  on  by  means  of  natural  inheritance  a  stream  of 
life  in  a  damaged  condition  to  his  descendants  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  generations  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  venereal  diseases  are  racial  poisons  of  the  worst 
type.  Now  as  to  syphilis,  according  to  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Venereal  Diseases,  more  than 
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10  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  great  towns  have 
suffered  from  this  disease  either  in  its  acquired  or  con¬ 
genital  form  ;  and  if  it  is  acting  as  a  racial  poison,  it  is 
therefore  a  poison  the  effects  of  which  are  now  being 
widely  spread  throughout  the  nation.  If  it  were  true 
that  one  in  ten  of  all  our  ancestry  had  suffered  from  this 
disease,  then  (assuming  no  correlation)  not  more  than 
about  one  in  seventy  of  the  individuals  composing  this 
generation  could  claim  not  to  have  had  a  syphilitic 
ancestor  in  the  course  of  the  last  five  generations,  a  ratio 
which  would  increase  rapidly  as  the  more  remote  ancestry 
were  taken  into  account.  The  fact  that  syphilis  both 
kills  and  sterilizes,  however,  makes  this  calculation  afford 
a  greatly  exaggerated  view  of  the  frequency  of  this  ancestral 
taint ;  and  those  who  believe  that  venereal  diseases  may 
injuriously  affect  the  inborn  qualities  of  all  the  descendants 
of  the  diseased  for  many  generations  must  hold  that 
the  lethal  and  sterilizing  effects  of  these  diseases  are  a 
blessing  in  disguise  on  account  of  their  influence  in  stamping 
out  such  harmful  hereditary  effects.  The  point  to  which 
attention  is  here  drawn  is,  however,  that  since  syphilis 
seldom  kills  and  often  does  not  sterilize,  it  follows  that  if 
the  taint  of  this  disease  does  not  die  out  in  time,  it  has 
already  spread  through  practically  the  whole  nation,  and 
that  we  are  here  face  to  face  with  a  eugenic  problem  of 
possibly  enormous  but  certainly  quite  unknown  dimensions. 

It  is  only  the  utterly  ignorant  who  doubt  the  disastrous 
effects  of  venereal  diseases  on  the  children  of  the  diseased, 
and  it  is  obviously,  therefore,  a  matter  of  considerable 
eugenic  importance  to  inquire  whether  the  congenitally 
diseased  syphilitic  parent  does  pass  on  his  troubles  to  the 
third  and  following  generations.  According  to  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Venereal  Diseases,  few  such 
44  instances  have  been  recorded  ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  fuller  investigation  might  prove  that  the 
third  generation  may  not  invariably  escape  from  con¬ 
genital  taint  ”  ;  a  singularly  guarded  statement,  the  truth 
of  which  few  will  wish  to  contradict  if  taken  literally.1 
In  nearly  all  cases  of  congenital  syphilis,  the  spirochaete, 
1  Royal  Commission  on  Venereal  Diseases,  1916,  p.  30. 
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the  germ  of  syphilis,  has  been  actually  found  alive  in  the 
body  of  the  patient  if  examined  when  young  ;  though  later 
in  life  all  these  living  germs  may  be  exterminated.  But 
may  not  the  spirochaete  at  times  live  on  long  enough  in  a 
congenitally  syphilitic  daughter  in  order  to  constitute  a 
possible  source  of  infection  when  she  in  her  turn  becomes 
a  mother  ?  In  such  circumstances  the  living  germ  might 
be  transferred  to  the  third  generation.  Again,  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  held  that  patients  in  whom  the  spirochaete  is  actually 
living  are  free  from  the  risks  of  fresh  infection.  But  when 
the  congenitally  syphilitic  patient  has  been  freed  from 
the  living  germs  of  his  disease,  may  not  a  fresh  infection 
take  place  unobserved  ?  If  this  be  so,  a  new  group  of 
living  germs  might  thus  be  introduced  into  the  body  of 
the  patient,  and  these  being  transmitted  by  her  to  her 
children,  in  this  way  also  congenital  syphilis  might  make 
its  appearance  in  the  third  generation.1  What  we  should 
like  to  know  is  whether  the  percentage  of  congenital 
syphilitic  cases  appearing  in  the  third  generation  is  greater 
than  can  be  accounted  for  in  these  two  ways  ;  for,  if  that 
were  the  case,  we  might  have  to  fall  back  on  natural 
inheritance  for  an  explanation  of  the  appearance  of 
congenital  syphilis.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  inquiry 
or  any  such  proof,  all  that  can  now  be  said  is  that  the 
transfer  of  the  living  germ  from  the  parent  to  the  child 
is  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the  ‘  inheritance  ’ 
of  the  symptoms  of  syphilis,  not  only  to  the  second  but 
also  to  the  third  generation.  And  if  this  explanation 
be  accepted,  the  appearance  of  congenital  syphilis  is  not 
a  case  of  natural  inheritance  and  the  word  4  inherited  ’ 
should  not  be  used  in  connexion  with  it.  Moreover,  on 
this  supposition  we  should  expect  to  find  that  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  the  spirochsete  in  the  body  of  the  mother 
before  conception  would  result  in  this  disease  not  being 
transmitted  to  her  offspring  ;  and  that  her  children  would 
thus  be  safeguarded  is  generally  believed  by  medical 
experts.  In  short,  the  occasional  appearance  of  congenital 
syphilitic  symptoms  in  the  third  generation  certainly 

1  The  possibility  that  the  microbe  may  be  transmitted  from  the  father 
without  affecting  the  mother  cannot  be  altogether  dismissed. 
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constitutes  no  proof  that  syphilis  is  a  racial  poison  in  the 
sense  in  which  those  words  are  here  used. 

If  this  problem  of  syphilitic  ‘  inheritance  5  cannot  be 
solved  by  reference  to  indisputable  facts,  it  is  both 
legitimate  and  interesting  to  consider  it  from  a  more 
theoretical  point  of  view.  When  syphilis  is  declared  to 
be  a  racial  poison,  two  somewhat  distinct  conceptions 
may  be  intended  to  be  conveyed.  It  may,  in  the  first 
place,  be  held  that  either  the  symptoms  of  syphilis, 
acquired  or  congenital,  or  the  latent  tendencies  for  such 
definite  symptoms  to  appear,  are  passed  on  by  a  syphilitic 
patient  to  subsequent  generations  for  an  indefinite  period  ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  held  that  what  is  passed 
on  to  posterity  is  a  general  tendency  to  racial  deterioration 
of  a  more  indefinite  character.  As  to  the  transmission  of 
definite  syphilitic  symptoms  from  generation  to  generation, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  if  the  process  were  one  of  natural 
inheritance  we  should  expect  to  be  able  to  trace  back  the 
evil  to  the  father  as  often  as  to  the  mother  ;  whereas  it 
appears  that,  although  the  trouble  may  perhaps  have 
originated  more  often  with  the  father,  yet  the  actual 
transmission  of  the  taint  is  at  all  events  generally  regarded 
as  being  far  more  often  traceable  to  the  mother.  Again, 
if  this  were  a  case  of  true  natural  inheritance,  judging  by 
analogy,  there  would  be  good  reason  to  expect  that  the 
children  of  syphilitic  parents  would  on  the  average  show 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  about  half  as  much  as  did 
their  parents  ;  1  whereas  no  such  quantitative  relationship 
has  been  shown  to  exist.  Lastly,  if  the  microbe  is  exter¬ 
minated  before  conception  in  the  mother,  even  though 
some  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  remain,  it  is  generally 
held  that  these  same  symptoms  will  not  reappear  in  her 
offspring  ;  a  fact  which  has  no  counterpart  in  natural 
inheritance.  In  fact  the  analogy  between  the  appearance 
of  congenital  syphilitic  symptoms  in  a  child  and  the 
natural  inheritance  by  a  child  of  the  natural  qualities  of 
its  parents,  breaks  down  all  along  the  line  ;  and  in  truth 
no  authority  now  believes  that  in  congenital  syphilis  we 

1  Or  perhaps  in  accordance  with  some  other  ratio  well  known  to  the 
students  of  Mendelian  inheritance. 
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are  dealing  with  a  case  of  ordinary  natural  inheritance. 
Regarding  the  matter  theoretically,  since  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  congenital  syphilitic  patient 
does  not  acquire  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  by  natural 
inheritance,  there  is,  therefore,  no  a  priori  reason  to  antici¬ 
pate  that  he  will  pass  on  his  ailments  by  natural  inheri¬ 
tance  to  his  offspring  ;  nor  is  there  any  proof  that  he 
in  fact  does  so. 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  venereal  diseases 
causing  a  general  but  indefinable  deterioration  in  the  race, 
here  we  seem  to  be  as  yet  in  the  dark  whether  we  are 
looking  to  facts  or  to  theory  ;  and  without  a  solid  basis 
of  fact,  such  blind  gropings  are  as  likely  to  be  harmful 
as  useful  in  regard  to  the  framing  of  a  social  policy.  As  to 
those  who  are  indulging  in  that  objectionable  sport,  the 
hunt  for  arguments  to  reinforce  existing  opinions,  may 
they  not  be  disappointed  in  their  captures  ?  For  example, 
we  have  seen  that  the  cure  of  a  syphilitic  patient  will 
probably  prevent  the  appearance  of  congenital  syphilitic 
symptoms  in  his  offspring.  But  if  syphilis  damages  the 
germ  plasm  of  the  patient  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
indeterminate  but  long-enduring  deteriorating  effects 
on  the  race,  have  we  any  right  to  assume  that  these  con¬ 
sequential  effects  would  be  obviated  by  the  cure  of  the 
disease  ?  If  congenital  syphilitic  symptoms  are  due  to 
the  transmission  of  a  living  microbe  from  the  mother, 
these  symptoms  will  not  appear  in  children  born  of  parents 
in  whom  that  microbe  has  been  destroyed  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  confidently  asserted  that  the  germ  plasm  would  at  the 
same  time  be  restored  to  full  vigour,  or  that  truly  heredi¬ 
tary  damage  would  in  consequence  be  rendered  impossible. 
The  eugenist  who  has  succeeded  in  persuading  himself  on 
insufficient  grounds  that  venereal  diseases  are  slowly 
but  surely  deteriorating  the  race  might  thus  be  discouraged 
from  helping  to  promote  the  cure  of  these  diseases  ;  for 
patients  when  cured  would  be  more  likely  to  become 
parents  and  thus,  on  this  hypothesis,  might  increase  the 
number  of  persons  in  future  generations  suffering  from  this 
hereditary  taint. 

If  venereal  diseases  are  true  racial  poisons,  the  eugenist 
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should,  indeed,  for  several  reasons  aim  at  their  elimination 
even  more  than  at  their  cure  ;  whilst  if  they  are  not  racial 
poisons,  as  seems  to  me  on  the  whole  probable,  this  also 
should  be  our  aim.  In  the  first  place,  if  these  diseases 
were  to  be  entirely  stamped  out,  and  if  in  consequence  no 
case  hereafter  appearing  of  lunacy,  epilepsy,  blindness, 
deafness,  etc.,  could  be  directly  attributed  to  them, 
the  true  originating  causes  of  these  ailments  would  be 
more  easily  ascertainable  ;  and  consequently,  whether 
found  to  be  promoted  by  hereditary  influences  or  not,  the 
proper  safeguards  would  be  more  likely  to  be  adopted  ; 
this  being  an  example  of  the  previously  mentioned  eugenic 
advantages  likely  to  result  from  environmental  reforms. 
Another  probable  beneficial  effect  of  the  campaign  against 
venereal  diseases  is  the  habit  of  mind  thus  likely  to  be 
engendered  in  parents,  namely  that  of  considering  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  regard  to  defects  possibly  transmitted  by 
them  to  their  offspring.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  distinction  between  undesirable  qualities  passed  on 
to  future  generations  by  natural  inheritance,  and  patho¬ 
logical  defects  transmitted  to  subsequent  generations  by 
a  process  akin  to  infection  ;  and  the  efforts  now  being 
made  to  safeguard  the  unborn  against  all  the  grievous 
congenital  ailments,  including  blindness,  which  result 
from  existing  venereal  diseases,  are  likely  to  direct  popular 
attention  to  many  undeniably  eugenic  problems  in  spite  of 
the  wide  theoretical  differences  which  may  exist  between 
the  problems  involved.  We  have,  therefore,  good  reason 
to  hope  that  definite  eugenic  advantages  would  result 
from  the  stamping  out  of  venereal  diseases,  whether  they 
be  true  racial  poisons  or  not  ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  is 
one  note  of  warning  which  the  eugenist  feels  compelled  to 
sound  in  connexion  with  this  campaign.  Those  who 
share  in  the  doubts  here  expressed  as  to  the  enduring 
harmful  effects  of  existing  venereal  diseases  on  the 
generations  of  the  more  distant  future  will  agree  that  we 
have  now  no  certain  proof  that  the  campaign  against 
these  diseases  will  produce  any  beneficial  evolutionary 
changes  in  the  race  ;  and,  as  the  aim  of  the  eugenist  as 
such  is  to  promote  progress  of  this  type,  he  ought  not  to 
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rest  content  unless,  coincidently  with  this  attack  on 
venereal  diseases,  he  is  directing  his  main  eugenic  efforts 
towards  the  introduction  of  many  other  reforms  with 
definite  eugenic  objects  in  view.  Those  who  believe  that 
syphilis  does  act  as  a  racial  poison  will,  from  their  point 
of  view,  rightly  regard  this  campaign  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  eugenic  programme,  and  it  should  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  the  doubts  here  expressed  as  to  the  truth  of 
that  view  do  not  indicate  a  fixed  or  dogmatic  disbelief 
in  the  harmful  racial  effects  of  these  diseases.  But  where 
strong  organizations  exist  to  deal  with  any  specific  disease, 
will  it  not  be  best  to  leave  the  campaign  against  it  entirely 
in  their  hands  ?  I  am  indeed  proud  to  remember  that  it 
was  in  the  rooms  of  the  Eugenics  Education  Society  that 
many  of  the  preliminary  meetings  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Council  for  Combating  Venereal  Diseases  were 
held  1  ;  whilst  the  rapid  success  and  powerful  influence  of 
that  Council  is  but  another  proof  of  the  way  in  which 
immediate  needs  will  always  attract  ready  attention. 
All  these  considerations  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
Eugenic  Societies,  whilst  giving  to  the  campaign  against 
venereal  diseases  their  warm  and  sympathetic  support, 
would  do  well  only  to  put  proposals  unquestionably  con¬ 
nected  with  natural  inheritance  in  the  forefront  of  their 
programme,  and  thus  to  endeavour  to  secure  for  eugenic 
reform  a  due  share  of  public  attention.2 


Alcohol 

Alcohol  has  often  been  cited  as  a  substance  which  acts 
as  a  racial  poison,  and  many  of  the  foregoing  arguments 
concerning  the  relationship  between  eugenics  and  venereal 
diseases  apply  to  it  also.  No  one  doubts  that  drunkenness 
damages  the  drunkard  morally,  mentally  and  physically, 
and  it  is  also  indisputable  that  alcohol  actually  passes 
from  the  drunken  mother  into  the  system  of  her  child, 


1  See  Eugenics  Review,  October  1916. 

2  Gonorrhoea,  the  other  important  venereal  disease,  has  also  been  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  racial  poison,  with  very  little  evidence  to  support  the  claim. 
It  is,  however,  in  some  respects  an  even  more  harmful  disease  than  syphilis, 
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both  before  and  after  its  birth,  thus  causing  it  to  suffer 
from  the  evil  effects  of  this  drug  at  an  early  age.  Here 
also  doubts  arise  in  connexion  with  the  effects  of  intemper¬ 
ance  on  subsequent  generations  through  the  agency  of 
natural  inheritance  ;  that  is  as  to  whether  alcohol  does 
or  does  not  permanently  injure  the  human  germ  plasm. 
And  here  again  it  is  first  of  all  to  be  noted  that  our  social 
policy  in  regard  to  intemperance  should  in  its  main  features 
be  in  no  way  dependent  on  the  answer  to  this  question  ; 
for  the  immediate  evils  due  to  alcoholism  are  certain  to 
remain  the  best  basis  for  an  attack  on  intemperance. 

The  question  whether  alcohol  is  or  is  not  a  true  racial 
poison  is,  however,  obviously  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
As  to  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  the  use 
of  alcohol  is  injurious  to  the  race,  probably  the  one  which 
has  carried  most  weight  with  the  public  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  mental  defect,  crime,  diseases  of  various  kinds, 
and  other  signs  of  unfitness  are  often  found  amongst  the 
descendants  of  drunken  parents  for  many  succeeding 
generations.  This  sequence  of  events  cannot,  however, 
be  quoted  as  a  proof  that  in  such  cases  the  alcoholism  of 
the  ancestor  was  the  actual  cause  of  the  defects  which 
appeared  in  subsequent  generations  ;  because  both  the 
alcoholism  of  the  parent  and  the  defects  of  his  descendants 
may  have  been  the  results  of  some  natural  or  inborn 
weakness  of  mind  or  body  which  had  been  transmitted 
to  them  all  by  natural  inheritance  from  some  more  remote 
ancestor.  No  doubt  an  argument  in  favour  of  alcohol 
being  a  racial  poison,  valid  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  a  few  cases  have  been  recorded  of  fathers 
who,  after  having  brought  normal  children  into  the  world, 
have  subsequently  taken  to  drink  and  have  then  produced 
defective  offspring.  But  no  search  has  been  made,  as 
far  as  I  know,  for  cases  of  sober  parents  of  defective 
offspring  who,  having  subsequently  become  drunkards, 
then  produced  normal  children.  One  cannot  but  wonder 
what  would  be  the  comments  of  temperance  reformers  if 
a  few  such  cases,  having  been  discovered,  were  to  be 
solemnly  brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  alcohol  acts  as 
a  racial  cure  for  inborn  defects.  No  statistical  conclusion 
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should  be  accepted  unless  it  is  certain  that  the  search  for 
the  facts  on  which  it  is  based  was  made  without  reference 
to  anticipated  results  ;  and  inquiries  concerning  alcoholism 
often  fail  to  stand  this  test. 

If  alcohol  does  injuriously  affect  the  next  generation 
through  the  agency  of  natural  inheritance,  that  is  by 
permanently  damaging  the  germ  plasm,  it  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  this  evil  effect  would  continue  to 
accumulate  generation  after  generation  as  long  as  the 
alcoholic  poisoning  continued  ;  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  is  no  more  than  a  probable  inference.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  our  nation  has  drunk  too  much  for  its  social 
well-being  for  several  centuries,  much  misery,  crime  and 
poverty  thus  being  caused  ;  but  there  is  no  clear  proof 
that  our  race  has  been  deteriorating  at  the  same  time, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  if  alcohol  had  been  having  a 
cumulative  harmful  effect.  Again  the  northern  nations 
of  Europe,  or  those  inhabiting  colder  climates,  have  con¬ 
sumed  more  alcohol  than  their  southern  neighbours,  in 
recent  centuries  at  all  events  ;  and  here  again  it  is  difficult 
to  point  to  any  differential  racial  effects  such  as  might 
have  arisen  from  differences  in  the  amount  of  alcoholic 
poisoning.  Such  broad  considerations  as  these  should, 
however,  do  no  more  than  make  us  cautious  in  accepting 
any  proofs  of  racial  poisoning  by  alcohol  based  on  more 
direct  evidence. 

As  experimentation  on  man  is  impossible,  or  rather 
not  to  be  tolerated,  experiments  on  animals  concerning 
the  racial  effects  of  alcohol  have  frequently  been  made  ; 
with,  however,  unfortunately  contradictory  results.  In 
many  cases  no  bad  effects  on  offspring  have  been  observed 
even  when  their  parents  have  been  given  large  and  frequent 
doses  of  alcohol.  In  reply  to  those  who  quote  these  experi¬ 
ments  as  a  proof  that  alcohol  is  not  a  racial  poison,  it 
may  truly  be  said  that  negative  results  cannot  wipe  out 
such  positive  results  as  are  really  indisputable.  Of  the 
experiments  which  have  produced  positive  results,  the 
most  striking  up  to  the  present  time  are  those  which  have 
been  made  with  great  care  and  for  a  long  period  by 
Dr.  C.  R,  Stockard  ;  experiments  which,  it  is  claimed, 
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prove  that  by  alcoholic  poisoning  44  the  germ-plasm  has 
been  definitely  modified  and  the  sub-normal  condition 
is  transmitted  through  a  number  of  generations  beyond 
the  animals  directly  treated.”  1  If  this  be  so,  alcohol 
does  act  as  a  true  racial  poison  under  certain  conditions 
in  certain  animals  ;  though  the  acceptance  of  these 
results  by  no  means  settles  the  question  as  regards  man. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  believed  that  alcohol  affects 
different  animals  very  differently  ;  and  44  it  is  dangerous 
to  draw  universal  deductions  from  experiments  on  any 
one  or  two  classes  of  animals.” 2  Then,  again,  Dr. 
Stockard  treated  his  animals  by  the  inhalation  of  alcohol, 
whereas  with  man  it  passes  into  the  stomach  in  the  form 
of  drink ;  and  44  the  difference  between  the  effects  on 
the  treated  individual  of  the  two  methods  of  administer¬ 
ing  alcohol  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.”  3  But  let  it 
here  be  noted  that  I  am  not  mentioning  these  and  other 
considerations  as  affording  any  proof  that  alcohol  does 
not  act  on  man  as  a  racial  poison,  but  merely  to  indicate 
that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  this  controversy  is  finally 
closed. 

Those  who  hold  that  no  proof  has  as  yet  been  forth¬ 
coming  of  the  injurious  racial  effects  of  alcohol  on  man, 
and  who  are  led  to  express  openly  their  disbelief  in  its 
being  a  racial  poison,  have  at  times  been  surprised  to 
find  themselves  labelled  as  the  friends  of  drunkenness. 
But  is  there  any  valid  reason  why  they  should  hide  their 
opinions  ?  Can  anyone  who  sees  a  drunken  man  really 
wish  that  his  entirely  innocent  descendants  should  suffer 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  years  as  the  result  of  his 
weakness  or  sin  ?  Everyone  who  thinks  about  it  must 
hope  that  the  evil  effects  of  drink  will  not  be  passed  on  to 
posterity  by  natural  inheritance  ;  and  can  it  be  wrong 
to  state  a  conclusion,  if  honestly  arrived  at,  which  all 
must  desire  to  be  true  ?  The  disapproval  sometimes 
aroused  by  frankly  expressed  doubts  as  to  harmful  effects 
of  existing  alcoholism  on  future  generations  is  probably 
due  to  the  belief  that  such  opinions  may  act  as  an  impedi- 

1  Stockard,  Journal  of  Experimental  Zoology,  Vol.  XXVI,  No.  1,  p.  211. 

2  Ibid,.,  p.  219,  3  Ibid.,  p.  139, 
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ment  in  the  path  of  temperance  reform.  Such  critics 
may  have  no  desire  that  anyone  should  advocate  theories 
which  he  does  not  hold,  but  silence  may  be  strongly 
recommended  by  them  on  the  ground  that  any  expression 
of  disbelief  as  to  the  action  of  alcohol  as  a  racial  poison 
would  weaken  what  they  hold  to  be  certainly  a  useful 
and  what  really  may  be  a  valid  plea  in  favour  of  temper¬ 
ance.  The  argument  as  thus  stated  is  worthy  of  respectful 
consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  inquire  whether  any  really 
useful  arguments  in  favour  of  temperance  could  now  be 
founded  on  the  racial  effects  of  alcohol.  It  has  been 
said  by  an  eminent  advocate  that  the  art  of  advocacy 
consists  to  no  small  extent  in  jettisoning  all  weak  argu¬ 
ments  ;  that  is  in  throwing  them  right  overboard  as  the 
surest  way  of  bringing  the  ship  safe  into  harbour.  In 
nearly  all  discussions,  do  we  not  find  our  opponents  seizing 
on  our  weakest  points  and  endeavouring  to  make  the 
controversy  rage  ceaselessly  round  the  most  vulnerable 
parts  of  our  defences  ?  Now  the  racial  arguments  in 
favour  of  temperance  are,  to  say  the  very  least,  far  weaker 
than  those  based  on  its  harmful  effects  both  on  this 
generation  and  on  all  children  now  passing  through  their 
pre-natal  life  ;  and  temperance  reformers  would  strengthen 
their  case  by  omitting  all  reference  to  racial  effects.  In 
their  propaganda  they  should  never  voluntarily  allow 
the  discussion  to  stray  away  from  the  crime,  misery, 
degradation  and  squalor  immediately  due  to  existing 
alcoholism.  Racial  arguments  would  be  worse  than 
useless  as  a  part  of  their  propaganda. 

Here  again,  as  with  venereal  diseases,  those  who  strive 
to  push  to  the  front  the  racial  arguments  in  favour  of 
temperance  may  find  their  flank  turned  by  the  enemy  in 
a  disconcerting  manner.  For  example,  Professor  Pearl 
considers  that  his  own  experiments  on  animals,  together 
with  those  of  Dr.  Stockard  and  other  investigators,  as 
well  as  the  earlier  investigations  by  Professor  Karl  Pearson 
on  the  effects  of  drunkenness  on  human  beings,  indicate 
that  the  racial  “  effect  of  alcohol  is  preponderantly  either 
beneficial,  or  at  the  worst,  not  harmful  ”  ;  for  the  offspring 
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of  alcoholized  animals  were  found  to  be  superior  on  the 
average  to  the  offspring  of  sober  parents.1  These  beneficial 
racial  effects  he  holds  to  be  the  result  of  the  fact  that 
alcohol  is  a  definite  but  not  too  drastic  selective  agent 
acting  upon  the  germ  cells,  eliminating  the  weak  cells 
whilst  allowing  the  stronger  cells  to  germinate.  As  above 
remarked,  by  alcoholizing  the  parent  guinea-pigs,  Dr. 
Stockard  did  produce  defective  offspring,  but  only  for  a 
limited  number  of  generations,  after  which  the  descendants 
were  decidedly  superior  on  the  average  to  the  ancestral 
stock  2  ;  whilst  no  preliminary  evil  effects  were  noted  by 
other  investigators  in  the  case  of  fowls,  rats,  mice  and 
frogs.  Such  harmful  racial  results  as  have  been  observed 
in  experiments  on  animals  of  this  kind  cannot  be  quoted 
as  necessarily  relevant  to  man,  both  because  the  dosage  of 
alcohol  was  in  general  larger  than  any  consumption  by 
human  beings,  and  for  the  reasons  previously  given. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  held  that  it  would  generally  be  im¬ 
possible  to  prove  conclusively  that  any  racial  poison  would 
damage  a  race  in  perpetuity  unless  it  could  be  established 
that  it  had  no  tendency  to  diminish  fertility  ;  for  if  it  did 
diminish  fertility,  it  would  be  likely  to  act  as  a  selective 
agent,  gradually  eliminating  the  harmful  racial  effects 
which  it  first  produced.  As  to  the  effects  of  intemper¬ 
ance,  everyone  condemns  the  spartan  method  of  eugenic 
reform,  that  is  the  killing  off  of  weakly  children  ;  whilst 
to  promote  the  use  of  alcohol  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  purifying  the  race  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  even  more 
wicked. 

Again,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  those  races  which 
have  manufactured  alcohol  for  the  longest  period  of  time 
are  those  which  are  now  most  sober.  The  explanation 
suggested  for  this  fact,  assuming  it  to  be  one,  is  that  those 
individuals  who  are  by  nature  least  able  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  drink  have  had  a  high  death  rate  for  many 
centuries,  and  that  in  this  way  the  type  which  may  perhaps 
be  described  as  that  of  the  natural  drunkard  has  thus  been 

1  See  article  by  Prof.  R.  Pearl  in  Eugenics  Review ,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  9. 

3  Stockard,  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  April  1924, 
p.  469. 
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most  effectively  weeded  out  in  those  countries  where 
alcohol  has  been  longest  in  use.  This  explanation  appears 
to  be  inherently  probable,  though  perhaps  not  yet  fully 
established  ;  but  certainly  none  of  those  who  maintain 
its  truth  would  wish  for  a  moment  to  promote  drunkenness 
to-day  in  order  to  diminish  drunkenness  to-morrow.  It 
seems  almost  childish  to  state  fully  the  reasons  for  re¬ 
pudiating  any  such  method  of  promoting  temperance  in 
the  future,  but  it  may  be  worth  doing  so  because  the  ethical 
conceptions  involved  are  sometimes  mistakenly  believed 
to  be  at  variance  with  eugenic  ideals.  Assuming  that 
a  campaign  in  favour  of  intemperance,  by  increasing  the 
death  rate  amongst  those  endowed  with  a  craving  for 
drink,  would  result  in  an  exceedingly  slow  lessening  of  the 
desire  for  drink  as  the  generations  succeeded  each  other, 
against  this  one  advantage  have  to  be  weighed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  disadvantages  :  (a)  The  success  of  such  a  campaign 
would  be  dependent  on  the  weakening  of  the  whole  existing 
movement  in  favour  of  temperance,  with  disastrous 
immediate  results,  (b)  The  creation  of  a  tradition  in 
favour  of  drink  would  increase  the  evils  due  to  intemperance 
for  many  generations  to  come.  ( c )  If  drunkenness  were 
tolerated,  it  would  come  to  appear  less  disgusting,  and  this 
would  weaken  this  very  plea  for  racial  progress,  (d)  And 
finally,  such  a  propaganda  would  rightly  bring  such  dis¬ 
credit  on  eugenists  as  to  stand  in  the  way  of  all  other 
efforts  at  reform  promoted  by  them. 

In  case  it  should  still  be  urged  that  silence  ought  to  be 
maintained  in  regard  to  the  doubts  which  are  widely  felt 
as  to  alcohol  being  a  racial  poison,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
point  out  the  harm  which  might  result  from  any  such 
policy  of  concealment.  If  all  discussions  on  these  bio¬ 
logical  problems  were  to  be  discouraged  because  useful 
arguments  in  favour  of  temperance  might  thus  be  dis¬ 
credited,  the  inevitable  result  would  be  that  false  views 
with  regard  to  the  laws  of  natural  inheritance  would  more 
readily  remain  in  circulation.  To  whatever  extent  existing 
evils  are  now  mistakenly  believed  to  be  the  hereditary  effects 
of  ancestral  alcoholism,  to  that  extent  will  the  truth  as  to 
their  true  origin  be  less  likely  to  be  established  in  conse- 
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quence  of  these  erroneous  views.  Again,  it  is  believed  by 
many  persons  that  the  abandonment  of  the  habit  of  now 
giving  way  to  the  temptation  to  drink  by  the  parents  of 
to-day  would  in  itself  necessarily  lessen  to  a  material  extent 
the  natural  craving  for  drink  in  the  generations  of  the  near 
future,  a  belief  which,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter, 
is  now  held  by  the  majority  of  experts  to  be  erroneous. 
As  long  as  there  is  a  widespread  belief  in  the  probably 
erroneous  opinion  that  enforced  sobriety  in  this  generation 
would  lessen  the  constitutional  difficulty  of  resisting 
alcohol  in  the  future,  so  long  will  the  attention  of  the  public 
be  to  some  extent  directed  from  other  practicable  ways  of 
endeavouring  to  attain  the  same  desirable  end.  Mistakes 
as  to  causes  are  certain  to  arise  where  discussion  is  shunned, 
and  such  mistakes  lead  to  wrong  methods  of  prevention 
and  treatment  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  fear  of  the  honest 
expression  of  opinions  is  the  mother  of  error. 

Certainly  we  are  now  much  in  the  dark  concerning  the 
racial  effects  of  alcohol  ;  and  some  eugenists  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  hold  that  alcohol  taken  in  excess  does  act  as  a 
true  racial  poison,  actually  damaging  the  germ  plasm  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  long-enduring  but  possibly  not 
perpetual  damage  to  the  race  ;  even  though  they  may 
regard  the  ultimate  effects  on  the  race  of  alcohol  when 
taken  in  doses  insufficient  to  produce  immediate  harm  as 
an  open  question.  But  if  alcohol  may  possibly  be  a 
dysgenic  factor,  at  all  events  when  taken  in  excess,  should 
not  the  temperance  campaign  come  within  the  purview 
of  the  eugenist  ?  Certainly  the  point  is  one  which  is  open 
to  discussion  ;  but  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  wise,  as  in 
the  case  of  venereal  diseases,  to  leave  this  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  many  strong  and  wealthy  associations  espe¬ 
cially  organized  to  deal  with  it.  This  controversy  arouses 
hot  feelings  and  involves  a  number  of  political  issues  ; 
and  although  no  one  ought  to  make  the  heat  of  the  fray 
an  excuse  for  standing  aside,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  result  of  eugenical  societies  becoming  deeply  involved 
in  this  contest  would  be  to  drag  away  their  attention  from 
less  exciting  but  more  unquestionably  eugenic  issues.  It 
would  be  impossible,  moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  to  add 
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materially  to  the  strength  of  the  temperance  movement 
by  the  introduction  of  eugenic  arguments.  Eugenists 
as  individuals  should  play  their  part  in  the  promotion 
of  temperance,  but  eugenical  societies  would  do  well 
to  confine  their  efforts  in  this  matter  to  the  encouragement 
of  scientific  investigations  concerning  racial  poisons  and 
to  the  promotion  of  such  temperance  reforms  as  have  an 
obvious  bearing  on  racial  questions. 

Amongst  the  list  of  racial  poisons,  malaria,  arsenic, 
tobacco  and  lead  have  at  times  been  included  ;  but, 
except  as  regards  lead,  the  evidence  forthcoming  has  been 
of  the  feeblest.  No  doubt  in  all  these  cases,  as  in  the  case 
of  alcohol,  the  belief  in  the  racial  effects  of  these  4  poisons  5 
arose  from  the  obvious  damage  done  by  them  to  the  persons 
primarily  affected  ;  but  the  experiments  until  lately  most 
often  quoted  to  prove  that  alcohol  is  a  danger  to  posterity 
do  not  support  this  form  of  argument  ;  for  the  guinea- 
pigs  treated,  though  intoxicated  every  weekday  for  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  lives,  showed  little  or  no  visible  signs 
of  injury,  external  or  internal.  It  is  certainly  conceivable 
that  racial  poisons  may  exist  which  produce  no  immediate 
harmful  effects  ;  and  if  the  existence  of  any  such  substances 
should  ever  be  conclusively  established,  the  eugenist 
would  probably  have  to  lead  the  attack  against  them. 
For  the  present,  however,  this  undiscovered  bogey  may 
be  left  out  of  consideration. 

SUMMARY 

The  fate  of  future  generations  may  now  be  affected  in 
many  ways,  both  for  good  and  for  evil.  The  passing  on  to 
the  citizens  of  the  future  both  of  good  traditions  and  of 
physical  improvements,  here  described  as  environmental 
inheritance,  and  the  pre-natal  care  of  children,  are  subjects 
which  will  not  here  be  discussed,  immensely  important 
though  they  are  ;  one  reason  for  this  exclusion  being  that 
it  is  only  by  giving  to  eugenics  a  field  to  itself  that  it  will 
have  a  chance  of  receiving  an  adequate  share  of  public 
attention.  As  to  the  possibility  of  now  improving  the 
inherited  qualities  of  our  race  in  the  future  by  safe¬ 
guarding  the  existing  population  from  the  effects  of 
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certain  poisons  and  micro-organisms,  venereal  diseases 
are  often  cited  as  being  the  racial  poisons  involving 
most  danger  to  humanity.  Whether  they  are  or  are  not 
true  racial  poisons,  our  social  policy  should  be  the  same  ; 
for  it  is  clearly  right  now  to  concentrate  attention  on  the 
disastrous  consequences  immediately  arising  from  these 
scourges.  The  purely  eugenic  question  is,  however, 
whether  the  syphilitic  taint  is  passed  on  beyond  the 
second  or  third  generation.  The  transfer  from  the  mother 
to  her  child  of  the  living  germ  of  this  disease  is  by  far 
the  most  probable  explanation  of  the  reappearance  of 
congenital  syphilitic  symptoms  ;  for  the  resemblance 
between  syphilis  and  congenital  syphilis  is  unlike  the 
resemblance  between  such  defects  in  parents  and  offspring 
as  are  undoubtedly  passed  on  from  the  one  to  the  other 
by  natural  inheritance.  As  to  any  indefinite  deterioration 
of  the  race,  whether  syphilis  produces  any  such  result  can¬ 
not  now  be  confidently  affirmed  or  denied  ;  and  such  an 
uncertain  factor  should  not  be  allowed  to  affect  our  social 
policy.  Though  the  stamping  out  of  venereal  diseases 
would  in  several  ways  facilitate  eugenic  reform,  yet  the 
conduct  of  the  campaign  against  them  had  better  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  powerful  societies  now  engaged  in  that 
admirable  contest.  As  to  whether  or  not  alcohol  acts  as 
a  racial  poison,  here  also  our  social  policy  should  not  be 
affected  by  the  issue  ;  for  our  main  aim  should  be  to 
cope  with  the  evils  immediately  arising  from  intemperance. 
The  arguments  ordinarily  brought  forward  in  favour  of 
the  view  that  the  sober  of  the  future  will  suffer  from  the 
alcoholism  of  to-day  should  carry  but  little  weight.  Some 
experiments  on  animals  have,  no  doubt,  been  made  which 
point  to  alcohol  being  a  true  racial  poison  ;  but  these 
results,  even  if  fully  accepted,  do  not  settle  the  question 
as  regards  the  use  of  alcohol  by  man.  No  one  can  wish 
that  it  should  be  proved  that  alcohol  acts  as  a  racial 
poison  or  is  an  instrument  of  torture  on  the  innocent  ; 
and  as  long  as  the  arguments  in  favour  of  temperance 
founded  on  the  racial  effects  of  intoxication  are  in  any 
way  in  doubt,  they  are  of  no  use  to  the  temperance  reformer. 
Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  alcohol  has  in  some  respects 
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a  purifying  effect  on  the  race,  though  no  one  would  dream 
of  advocating  its  use  on  that  account.  Complete  silence 
on  these  topics  would,  however,  produce  harmful  effects 
by  impeding  the  progress  of  reform  in  other  directions. 
Eugenists  should  give  their  assistance  freely  in  the  tem¬ 
perance  campaign,  but  eugenical  societies  would  do  well 
now  to  confine  their  efforts  to  scientific  research  and  to 
the  promotion  of  such  reforms  as  would  certainly  tend  to 
improve  the  inborn  qualities  of  future  generations. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  INHERITANCE  OF  ACQUIRED  DIFFERENCES 

In  the  last  chapter  it  was  seen  that  there  are  five  methods 
by  means  of  which  posterity  can  now  be  injured  or  bene¬ 
fited,  and  it  was  suggested  that  for  practical  reasons  it 
would  be  as  well  that  only  such  of  these  methods  as  play 
a  part  in  the  process  of  evolution  should  be  considered 
in  a  work  definitely  limited  to  eugenics.  For  this  reason 
it  was  decided  that  environmental  inheritance  should  here 
be  left  out  of  consideration,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  tradition  may  fairly  be  described  as  the  most 
important  element  of  civilization.  As  to  pre-natal  care, 
neither  will  that  topic  be  discussed  in  this  volume  ;  the 
reasons  for  this  omission,  in  so  far  as  mother  and  child 
may  in  this  way  be  directly  benefited,  being  similar  to 
those  on  which  environmental  inheritance  was  ruled  out, 
whilst,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  urged  that  future  generations 
will  thus  also  be  indirectly  benefited,  the  reasons  for  not 
discussing  it  here  are  about  to  be  considered.  Racial 
poisons  have  also  been  put  on  one  side,  both  because 
the  whole  subject  is  too  much  surrounded  with  doubt  to 
make  it  right  that  practical  politics  should  be  affected  by 
it  and  for  other  reasons.  Out  of  the  original  five  methods 
there  now  only  remain  to  be  dealt  with  the  inheritance 
of  acquired  characters — or  acquired  differences,  as  I  prefer 
to  name  them — and  selection  ;  these  being  the  two  main 
methods  which  have  been  suggested  as  having  been 
operative  in  the  evolutionary  process.  Both  of  them, 
therefore,  come  within  the  limits  here  laid  down  as  indicat¬ 
ing  the  proper  boundaries  of  eugenic  studies. 

Dealing  first  of  all  with  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
differences  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  held  to  be  a  factor  in 
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evolution,  the  distinction  between  inherited  and  acquired 
differences  has  already  been  discussed  in  Chapter  III.  The 
question  now  under  consideration  is  the  natural  inheritance 
of  those  characters  or  differences  which  we  label  as 
‘  acquired  ’  ;  a  problem  which  may  be  illustrated  in  the 
following  manner.  Assuming  the  existence  of  a  pair  of 
twin  brothers  absolutely  identical  at  birth,  one  of  them 
becoming  a  blacksmith  and  the  other  a  schoolmaster,  the 
effects  of  the  difference  in  the  demands  made  on  these 
two  men  would  be  that  the  one  would  become  more 
muscular  and  the  other  more  capable  of  assimilating  new 
information  or  more  able  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  his 
existing  fields  of  knowledge.1  These  differences  having  be¬ 
come  well  marked  before  marriage,  the  question  at  issue  is 
whether  the  children  of  the  two  brothers  would  as  a  rule 
exhibit  differences  similar  in  kind,  though  not  necessarily 
in  degree,  to  those  which  differentiated  their  parents,  the 
blacksmith  having  more  muscular  children  and  the  school¬ 
master  offspring  more  educable  in  certain  respects.  When 
trades  or  callings  run  in  families  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  that  fathers  and  sons  both  differ  somewhat  similarly 
from  the  rest  of  the  community  ;  but  would  any  of  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  their  fathers’  callings  be  visible 
in  the  children  of  the  blacksmith  and  of  the  schoolmaster 
if  they  had  been  brought  up  in  exactly  the  same  surround¬ 
ings  to  follow  some  other  trade  ?  The  question  at 
issue  is  not  merely  whether  the  children  of  the  blacksmith 
and  the  schoolmaster  would  differ  in  mind  and  body  but 
whether  the  differences  between  them  would  correspond 
in  kind  with  those  which  had  arisen  between  their  parents 
as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  differences  in  their  occupa¬ 
tions.  If  any  such  differences  between  the  children  could 
be  detected,  we  should  in  these  hypothetical  conditions 
be  right  in  assuming  that  they  must  have  been  due  to 
natural  inheritance  ;  for  they  could  not  have  been  due 
to  differences  in  surroundings,  such  being  assumed  not  to 
exist.  This  is  a  simple  illustration  of  the  problem  of  the 
inheritance  of  acquired  differences. 

1  If  there  are  elements  of  the  mind  which  education  finds  to  develop, 
that  fact  need  not  here  concern  us. 
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It  should  in  the  first  place  be  noted  that  practical 
breeders  always  have  and  still  do  believe  that  careful 
rearing  and  training  always  tend  to  improve  the  breed 
of  their  stocks,  because  the  effects  thus  immediately 
produced,  they  hold,  will  reappear  in  future  generations. 
Many  medical  men,  as  well  as  nearly  all  those  who  are 
guided  by  common  sense  but  are  without  a  scientific 
education,  also  take  this  view  ;  a  mass  of  practical  opinion 
not  to  be  despised.  These  common-sense  conclusions  are, 
however,  more  often  than  not  accompanied  by  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  confusion  of  thought,  the  differences 
between  inherited  and  acquired  differences  not  having 
been  at  all  clearly  realized.  The  questions  at  issue  appear 
at  first  sight  to  be  so  simple  that  many  unhesitatingly 
express  opinions  thereon  without  any  previous  study  ; 
but  such  opinions  are  in  truth  almost  worthless  until 
checked  and  controlled  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
whole  problem. 

Those  who  hold  on  scientific  grounds  that  in  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  acquired  differences  is  to  be  found  the  main 
explanation  of  the  evolutionary  process  are  often  described 
as  followers  of  Lamarck  ;  that  “  justly  celebrated 
naturalist  ”  who  did  such  eminent  service  in  “  arousing 
attention  to  the  probability  of  all  change  in  the  organic  ” 
world  being  in  accordance  with  natural  laws.1  The 
advocates  of  the  Lamarckian  theory  of  evolution  believe 
that  all  animals  and  plants  are  during  their  lives  adjusting 
their  organs  in  innumerable  ways  to  their  surroundings, 
the  increase  in  the  size  of  a  muscle  when  more  is  demanded 
of  it  being  a  familiar  example  of  this  process.  The  result 
of  this  immediate  adaptation  of  the  organism  to  its  sur¬ 
roundings  is  held  to  be  that  the  next  generation  will  in 
its  turn  automatically  become  better  adapted  to  the  same 
surroundings.  For  example,  according  to  this  view  the 
qualities  of  a  strange  soil,  if  it  affects  the  growth  of  a  plant, 
will  also  affect  the  very  nature  of  the  seeds  which  it  bears 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  tend  to  spring  up  in  any 
soil  into  plants  showing  in  a  measure  those  peculiarities 

1  See  Historical  Sketch  preceding  Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species,  6th 
Edition. 
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of  the  parent  plant  which  were  due  to  the  soil  in  which 
it  was  reared.  To  put  the  matter  in  more  scientific 
phraseology,  it  is  suggested  that  the  changes  wrought  on 
an  organism  by  the  stimulus  of  its  environment  react  on 
its  germ  plasm  in  a  way  which,  though  not  yet  under¬ 
stood,  does  result  in  the  production  of  a  new  generation  of 
organisms  which  are  in  some  degree  similarly  differentiated 
from  the  ancestral  stock  ;  a  result  which  is  independent 
of  any  fresh  environmental  stimulus.  Assuming  that  the 
effects  produced  on  an  organism  by  its  environment 
generally  tend  to  make  that  organism  prosper  more  in 
that  environment — a  very  questionable  assumption — we 
see  that  in  this  manner  a  progressive  advance  in  the 
organic  world  may  have  been  brought  about  ;  that  is, 
such  an  advance  as  that  which  has  resulted  in  the  evolution 
of  existing  organisms  from  other  widely  differing  and  long- 
extinct  species.  These  are  in  brief  the  views  of  existing 
Lamarckians  ;  though  whether  Lamarck  himself  would 
have  altogether  endorsed  this  epitome  as  representing  his 
own  views  may  well  be  open  to  doubt.1 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
Lamarck’s  works  were  being  published,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards,  the  inheritance  or  reappearance  of  acquired 
differences  was  almost  the  only  suggested  explanation 
of  the  process  of  evolution  ;  and  the  very  few  naturalists 
who  had  then  been  led  by  a  general  study  of  organic  life 
to  believe  in  the  descent  of  all  animals  and  plants  from 
ancestors  who  lived  in  the  remote  past,  and  who  differed 
widely  from  themselves,  were  naturally  led  to  view  this 
Lamarckian  explanation  of  evolution  with  favour.  This 
state  of  things  remained  nearly  unaltered  until  the  Origin 
of  Species  appeared  in  1859,  when  a  rival  theory,  that  of 
natural  selection,  was  brought  before  the  world  in  sufficient 
detail  to  attract  attention. 

Though  Darwin  considered  that  natural  selection  played 
far  the  most  important  part  in  the  drama  of  evolution, 

1  Lamarckians  have  not  attempted  to  explain,  as  far  as  I  know,  how  it 
came  about  that  muscles  were  originally  endowed  with  the  power  of 
enlarging  themselves  in  order  to  meet  an  additional  strain  ;  this  being 
here  mentioned  as  a  typical  case  of  immediate  adaptation. 
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yet  he  did  assign  a  subordinate  part  to  the  inheritance 
of  acquired  differences,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  hereditary 
effects  of  use  and  disuse  ;  whilst  at  about  the  same  time 
Herbert  Spencer  was  making  the  Lamarckian  explanation 
almost  the  sole  foundation  for  his  evolutionary  theories. 
Until  about  1875  very  few  doubts  were  expressed  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  Lamarckian  theory  ;  but  in  that  year 
Sir  Francis  Galton  stated  that  the  belief  in  the  inheritance 
of  acquired  differences  depended  on  “  much  questionable 
evidence.”  1  It  was,  however,  August  Weismann  who 
from  1885  onwards  led  the  attack  against  this  belief  with 
the  greatest  vigour,  an  attack  which  resulted  in  a  very 
general  acceptance  by  scientific  experts  of  the  view  that 
the  germ  plasm,  or  the  connecting  link  between  parent 
and  offspring,  remains  quite  unaltered  by  changes  wrought 
on  the  body  of  the  parent  organism  by  its  surroundings. 
This  is,  however,  still  an  unfamiliar  idea  to  many  who 
are  not  experts,  and  to  them  the  following  analogy  may 
possibly  serve  as  a  helpful  illustration.  The  germ  plasm 
may  be  compared  to  the  thin  stem  of  a  twining  plant, 
ever  growing  upwards  ;  whilst  the  branches  thrown  out 
at  nearly  regular  intervals,  one  after  another  and  linked 
together  by  this  stem,  may  be  likened  to  the  succeeding 
generations  of  the  organism  in  question.  The  branches 
spring  out  of  the  stem,  the  stem  being  in  no  way  the 
product  of  the  branches  ;  from  which  fact  it  follows  that 
a  branch — comparable  to  some  ancestor — may  have  been 
mutilated,  forcibly  twisted  about,  reddened  by  sunlight, 
or  blanched  by  its  absence,  and  yet  the  new'er  branches 
above  it — comparable  to  the  descendants  of  this  ill-treated 
progenitor — will  keep  springing  out  from  the  uninjured 
stem  as  perfect  in  form  and  colour  as  if  nothing  untoward 
had  previously  occurred  to  the  lower  branches.  Weis- 
mann’s  theory  of  the  continuity  of  the  germ  plasm  is 
founded  on  the  belief  that  the  hidden  tie  which  binds 
the  generations  together  is  as  distinct  from  the  organism 
which  harbours  it  as  is  the  stem  of  a  climbing  plant  from 
its  branches  ;  and  consequently  that  any  differential 

1  See  Heredity,  J.  A.  Thomson,  2nd  Edition,  p.  168  ;  a  work  to  be  con¬ 
sulted  by  those  who  desire  to  study  this  controversy  in  greater  detail. 
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effect  on  an  individual,  arising  from  some  purely  external 
influence,  will  not  be  passed  on  to  any  of  his  descendants 
through  the  agency  of  that  stem  of  life,  the  germ  plasm. 
Where  this  analogy  fails  may  also  be  instructive.  The 
stem  and  the  branches  of  our  plant  can  be  examined 
independently  of  each  other,  and  the  mutual  relationships 
between  them  can,  therefore,  be  studied  with  comparatively 
little  difficulty  ;  but  as  the  germ  plasm  resides  within 
the  organism  during  each  succeeding  generation,  the 
exact  nature  of  the  relationships  between  the  body  and 
the  hidden  germ  which  it  carries  is  extremely  hard  to 
determine.  We  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  therefore, 
that  the  question  as  to  whether  or  how  the  body  reacts 
on  the  germ  plasm  which  it  carries  is  still  in  dispute. 

It  may  here  be  worth  while  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  subject  now  under  discussion  is  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  racial  poisoning,  the  problem  dealt  with  in  the 
last  chapter.  To  continue  the  same  simile,  if  the  stem 
of  our  twining  plant  were  to  be  poisoned,  all  the  branches 
subsequently  springing  out  from  it  might  thus  be  injured. 
In  like  manner,  if  poison  enters  the  body  of  a  man  from 
outside,  it  may  damage  the  germ  plasm  within  him,  and 
in  this  way  it  might  injuriously  affect  his  descendants. 
This  would  be  a  case  of  racial  poisoning  ;  and  in  such 
cases  it  would  be  the  poison  itself,  and  not  the  reflected 
effect  of  the  damage  done  to  the  man  who  swallowed  the 
poison,  which  would  be  the  origin  of  the  hereditary  taint 
appearing  in  succeeding  generations.  In  cases  of  racial 
poisoning  the  actual  recipient  of  the  poison  need  not 
necessarily  himself  be  injuriously  affected  ;  Stockard’s 
guinea-pigs,  for  example,  did  not  suffer  from  their  intoxica¬ 
tion,  although  it  was  reported  that  some  of  their  descend¬ 
ants  were  grievously  affected.  Drink  may  possibly,  it  is 
true,  act  injuriously  both  as  a  racial  poison  by  damaging 
the  germ  plasm,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  harmful  changes  wrought  on  the  mind  or  body  of 
the  drinker.  If  a  man  belonging  to  a  thoroughly  healthy 
family  were  damaged  by  alcohol  in  some  particular  way, 
and  if  his  sober  children,  born  after  he  had  given  way  to 
drink,  were  to  show  signs  of  being  injured  in  a  similar 
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manner,  that  would  at  all  events  have  every  appearance 
of  being  a  case  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  differences. 

Weismann’s  attack  for  a  time  nearly  drove  the  Lamarck- 
ians  right  off  the  field,  at  all  events  in  Germany,  England 
and  America.  The  reasonings  on  which  he  based  his 
conclusions  are  too  technical  and  complex  here  to  be 
discussed  even  in  outline,  and  all  that  can  be  attempted 
is  a  few  observations  on  the  more  obvious  objections  to 
the  belief  in  the  inheritance  of  acquired  differences.  In 
the  first  place,  though  it  is  true  that  certain  not  well- 
authenticated  anecdotes  have  been  told  of  scars  on  the 
body  of  a  father  reappearing  on  the  body  of  his  child, 
yet  the  evidence  of  this  kind  is  far  outweighed  by  that 
telling  in  an  opposite  direction.  Cattle  have  been  dis¬ 
horned,  the  ears  of  dogs  cut  off,  and  other  well-known 
mutilations  practised  for  innumerable  generations  without 
any  corresponding  injury  being  visible  in  their  descendants. 
In  fact  no  one  whose  opinion  is  worth  recording  now 
believes  for  a  moment  that,  for  example,  a  wounded 
soldier’s  child  will  suffer  as  the  direct  result  of  the  father’s 
wounds  ;  and  the  abandonment  of  mutilations  as  a 
possible  influence  on  future  generations  did  give  a  certain 
shock  to  the  whole  edifice  of  Lamarckism,  whether 
deservedly  or  not.1 

Again,  in  more  direct  connexion  with  the  theory  of 
evolution,  it  seems  impossible  to  account  for  the  slow 
adaptation  of  organisms  to  their  surroundings  in  many 
respects  by  placing  reliance  on  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
differences.  For  example,  many  birds  are  beautifully 
4  camouflaged  ’  by  the  spotty  colouring  of  their  bodies 
and  by  the  darker  shades  of  their  upper  parts,  this  latter 
peculiarity  serving  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  brighter 
illumination  to  which  these  darker  parts  are  exposed.  A 
bird  is  very  likely  to  feel  a  need  for  protection  and  a 

1  Certain  leading  authorities  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  mutila¬ 
tion  and  other  external  influences.  But  is  this  justifiable  ?  Amputation, 
at  all  events,  does  completely  prevent  the  further  growth  of  the  part 
amputated.  Growth  and  use  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the 
Lamarckian  point  of  view,  and  the  mutilation  of  the  young  might  well 
be  expected  to  affect  subsequent  generations,  granted  the  correctness  of 
the  Lamarckian  premises. 
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desire  to  hide  itself ;  but  is  it  conceivable  that  the  colour 
of  that  same  bird  could  be  changed  in  its  lifetime  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  any  such  craving  ?  Many  human  beings 
passionately  desire  to  be  different  in  personal  appearance 
to  what  they  are  ;  but  no  one  believes  that  such  longings 
do  make  them  more  beautiful.  Moreover,  how  could  a 
bird  know  the  kind  of  changes  in  its  plumage  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  it  ?  It  was  indeed  only  recently 
that  we  human  beings  discovered  the  art  of  camouflage. 
Surely  then  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  protective 
colouring  of  any  bird  has  arisen  as  the  inherited  effect  of 
alterations  made  during  many  successive  generations  in 
the  appearance  of  its  ancestors  by  means  of  which  their 
individual  safety  was  increased.  Indeed  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  Lamarckians  have  greatly  exaggerated  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  it  can  be  actually  proved  that 
use  or  effort  does  produce  beneficial  adaptive  changes 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  organism  in  question.1 

Another  difficulty  which  has  to  be  overcome  by  those 
who  make  the  inheritance  of  acquired  differences  the 
most  important  factor  in  evolution  may  also  be  mentioned. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  queens  and  drones  of  the  bee 
population  pass  their  whole  lives  in  procreation  and  in 
idle  love-making,  whilst  the  sterile  workers,  who  do  not 
become  parents,  conduct  the  whole  business  of  the  hive 
under  the  guidance  of  their  marvellous  instincts.2  Now 
it  is  possible  that  the  workers  have  always  improved 
their  capacity  as  workers  by  constant  practice  ;  but,  if 
the  foregoing  facts  are  correct,  they  normally  can  never 
have  passed  on  any  such  acquired  improvements  to  their 
offspring,  because  they  had  none.  Worker  bees  have  in 
fact  descended  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors  not  one  of 

1  The  inheritance  of  acquired  differences  would  indeed  frequently 
make  a  species  less  likely  to  survive  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The 
giraffe  would  continue  to  strive  to  reach  up  to  high  branches  when  food 
was  scarce  even  if  the  assumed  elongation  of  its  neck  would  be  injurious 
to  it  by  rendering  it  less  able  to  escape  from  beasts  of  prey.  Generally 
this  form  of  inheritance  would  modify  one  character  without  reference 
to  whether  other  characters  would  need  to  be  simultaneously  modified. 

2  The  sterile  workers  have  been  known  to  lay  eggs  when  there  is  no 
queen  ;  but  this  rare  occurrence  may  be  safely  neglected.  Only  drones 
are  thus  produced. 
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whom  ever  exhibited  their  peculiar  instincts  ;  instincts 
which  are  certainly  amongst  the  most  wonderful  of  all 
those  found  in  the  insect  world.  It  seems,  therefore, 
impossible  that  these  instincts  could  have  been  evolved 
by  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters.  It  was  on 
these  and  other  grounds  that  Weismann  and  his  school 
came  to  the  conclusion  not  only  that  there  was  need  for 
some  other  explanation  of  the  evolution  of  existing 
organisms  besides  that  associated  with  the  name  of 
Lamarck,  but  also  that  explanations  based  on  selection 
were  all-sufficient. 

Although  it  is  out  of  place  here  to  touch  on  selection 
as  an  explanation  of  evolution,  it  may  be  as  well  to  allude 
briefly  to  a  difficulty  in  accepting  this  rival  theory  which 
may  have  been  felt  by  some  readers  in  regard  to  the 
evolution  of  the  instincts  of  worker  bees.  Nature’s  task 
in  regard  to  natural  selection  has  generally  been  to  select 
exceptionally  well-endowed  individual  organisms,  and 
from  them  to  breed  a  superior  race  ;  but,  in  the  case  of 
bees,  if  the  parents  never  exhibit  the  instincts  of  the 
workers,  how  could  nature  have  selected  those  parents 
who  would  give  birth  to  such  workers  as  would  be  best 
fitted  for  their  tasks  ?  The  answer  is  that  the  competition 
here  to  be  held  in  view  is  that  between  hives  as  wholes,  a 
competition  which  results  in  the  superior  hive  winning 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  All  the  bees  in  one  hive 
are  members  of  the  same  family  ;  the  instincts  of  the 
workers  must  have  been  transmitted  to  them  through  the 
agency  of  the  germ  plasm  ;  and  this  germ  plasm  must 
have  been  carried  by  the  queen  and  the  drones  without 
influencing  the  development  of  their  instincts.  That 
these  parent  bees  can  be  the  unaffected  carriers  of  the 
seeds  from  which  the  marvellous  instincts  of  the  workers 
are  developed  is  marvellous  ;  but  it  is  a  fact.  Now  a 
slight  change  or  mutation  of  the  germ  plasm  carried  by  a 
queen,  for  example,  might  result  in  improved  instincts 
being  developed  in  all  her  worker  offspring  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  in  the  survival  of  her  hive  when  pitted  against 
other  hives.  To  the  fertile  but  foolish  brothers  and 
sisters  of  these  sterile  workers  would  be  allotted  in  due 
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course  a  portion  of  this  superior  germ  plasm,  this  stem  of 
life  ;  and,  thus  provided,  they  in  their  turn  would  create 
new  hives  in  which  superior  workers  would  again  be  deve¬ 
loped  from  this  exceptionally  well-endowed  germ  plasm. 
In  this  way  this  line  of  descent  would  continue  to  be 
preserved  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  ways  of 
nature  are  wonderful ;  but  there  is,  in  fact,  no  exceptional 
difficulty  in  accounting  by  natural  selection  for  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  such  instincts  as  are  only  exhibited  by  the  sterile 
members  of  an  insect  community. 

For  reasons  given  above,  Lamarckism  fell  into  disrepute 
for  many  years,  at  all  events  in  many  countries.  Recently 
there  has  been  a  reaction  in  its  favour  ;  though  how  far 
this  reaction  will  carry  the  scientific  world  it  is  now 
impossible  to  foretell.  Some  of  the  arguments  brought 
forward  by  Weismann  have  not  stood  the  test  of  time, 
whilst  those  which  have  here  been  mentioned  certainly 
cannot  do  more  than  prove  that  we  can  in  most  ways, 
as  it  were,  get  along  well  enough  without  a  belief  in  the 
inheritance  of  acquired  differences  ;  for  they  cannot  be 
held  to  prove  that  such  differences  are  never  inherited. 
Certain  experimental  results  recently  obtained  can  only 
be  explained,  so  it  is  held  by  certain  experts,  by  the 
admission  that  the  germ  plasm  is  at  times  affected  by 
external  influences  acting  on  the  organism  by  which  it 
is  carried,  and  is  affected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
rise  to  similar  differences  from  the  normal  both  in  the 
organism  primarily  affected  and  in  its  descendants.  In 
short,  this  long-drawn-out  scientific  controversy  is  still 
not  concluded,  though  the  biggest  battalions  are  still 
on  the  side  opposed  to  the  inheritance  of  acquired  differ¬ 
ences. 

There  is  one  point  in  connexion  with  the  opinion  of 
those  experts  who  uphold  the  Lamarckian  theories  to 
which  the  attention  of  students  of  eugenics  should  be 
especially  directed  ;  for  it  is  of  primary  importance  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  application  of  these  scientific 
theories  to  social  practice.  Every  such  expert  known  to 
me  holds  that  the  inheritance  of  acquired  differences  is 
a  process  which  is  exceedingly  slow  in  producing  any 
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evolutionary  effects  ;  with  the  result,  for  example,  that 
it  might  be  centuries  before  the  superior  education  of 
all  parents  would  give  rise  to  any  clearly  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  educability  of  the  race.  Only  one  or  two 
arguments  in  support  of  this  view  can  here  be  mentioned. 
In  the  first  place,  if  the  education  of  parents  did  fairly 
quickly  increase  the  educability  of  their  descendants, 
ought  we  not  to  expect  to  find  a  difference  between  the 
natural  capacities  of  the  more  and  of  the  less  educated 
classes  far  greater  than  that  which  anyone  believes  actually 
to  exist  ?  Then  as  to  bodily  qualities,  too  many  of  us 
are  becoming  aware  of  the  apparent  uselessness  of  the 
appendix ;  and,  assuming  it  to  be  useless,  here  is  an 
organ  which  disuse  has  not  succeeded  in  diminishing  to 
a  vanishing  point  in  the  course  of  countless  generations. 
Now  it  is  generally  held  by  the  advocates  of  the  principle 
of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  differences  that  it  is  applic¬ 
able  to  both  the  use  and  the  disuse  of  organs,  use  slowly 
increasing  and  disuse  slowly  decreasing  their  size  as  the 
generations  succeed  each  other.1  Why  then  did  not  the 
appendix  vanish  long  ago  ?  Plenty  of  other  instances 
could  be  brought  forward  to  prove  that,  assuming  that 
the  part  in  question  has  been  diminished  in  size  by  disuse 
in  previous  generations — and  I  confess  in  the  case  of 
many  rudimentary  organs  at  present  I  see  no  other 
explanations  of  the  way  in  which  they  can  have  been 
evolved — the  process  must  have  been  in  operation  for 
millions  of  years  without  reaching  the  final  goal  of  total 
obliteration.  If  disuse  has  been  a  factor  in  evolution, 
it  must  have  been  extraordinarily  slow  in  its  action  ; 
and  by  analogy  it  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  use 
has  also  been  excessively  slow  in  producing  any  opposite 
evolutionary  effects.  Then  again,  the  records  of  the 
feats  performed  by  trotting  horses  in  America  have  been 
quoted  in  connexion  with  this  controversy  ;  for  the  pace 

1  How  an  organ  can  have  been  merely  diminished  in  size,  as  must  often 
have  occurred  in  the  evolutionary  process,  is  a  question  generally  ignored 
in  the  controversy  concerning  the  inheritance  of  acquired  differences. 
In  such  cases  the  decrease  in  size  must  generally  have  occurred  whilst  the 
organ  remained  in  use.  If  diminished  use  is  suggested  as  the  explanation, 
we  have  to  ask,  diminished  in  comparison  with  what  standard  ? 
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attained  undoubtedly  did  keep  improving  slightly  decade 
after  decade,  a  result  attributed  by  many  trainers  to  the 
inherited  results  of  the  careful  training  of  previous  genera¬ 
tions  of  trotting  horses  ;  and  here  we  have  a  case  in 
which  results  rapid  in  an  evolutionary  sense  seem  to 
have  been  attained.  But  horses  ever  since  they  were 
horses  have  always  trotted  ;  and  as  trotting  under  the 
eyes  of  a  trainer  does  not  differ  physiologically  from 
trotting  in  the  wild,  we  should  on  similar  grounds  expect 
to  find  that  the  pace  of  all  horses  had  been  increasing 
for  millions  of  years.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  is  not  the 
most  probable  explanation  of  the  increase  in  the  pace  of 
the  American  racers  to  be  found  in  the  adoption  of 
improved  methods  of  training  and  a  greater  care  having 
been  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  types  from  which  to 
breed  ?  It  is  true  that  we  here  find  no  reason  for  pre¬ 
cluding  the  possibility  that  use  has  produced  exceedingly 
slow  improvements  in  the  pace  of  all  horses,  though  we 
have  no  proof  whatever  that  such  has  been  the  case. 
Again,  in  order  to  account  for  the  apparently  stationary 
condition  in  evolutionary  affairs  amongst  most  wild 
animals,  it  has  been  suggested  that  use  does  not  produce 
cumulative  evolutionary  effects  going  on  for  ever  ;  because 
nature  has  discovered  a  method  of  calling  a  halt  in  the 
action  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  differences  at  the 
exact  stage  when  the  organ  in  question  has  been  increased 
up  to  that  size  at  which  it  best  harmonizes  with  the  rest 
of  the  body.  This  is  a  possibility  which  should  be  held 
in  view  in  scientific  discussions  ;  but  all  that  need  here 
be  said  is  that  every  suggested  method  for  bringing  any 
evolutionary  process  to  a  standstill  seems  likely  to  have 
been  very  slow  in  its  action  ;  and  consequently  here 
again  it  seems  fair  to  argue  that  the  effects  of  use,  if  they 
have  been  in  fact  thus  counterbalanced  by  some  unknown 
process,  must  when  in  operation  have  been  at  least  equally 
tardy  in  producing  evolutionary  results.  It  is  on  these 
and  other  grounds  that  many  Lamarckians  assert  that 
no  one  is  justified  in  counting  on  even  moderately  rapid 
improvements  in  the  inborn  qualities  of  our  race  in  the 
future  being  secured  as  the  direct  result  of  the  care  now 
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rightly  being  taken  in  regard  to  the  education,  upbringing, 
feeding  and  health  of  the  present  generation  ;  whilst  even 
a  greater  number  of  experts  altogether  deny  the  possibility 
of  posterity  being  thus  benefited. 

The  question  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  differences 
being  still  in  dispute,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire 
whether  a  final  decision  in  regard  to  this  problem  would 
affect  our  existing  social  policy  one  way  or  another. 
As  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  probably  would  not  do  so.  Almost 
all  social  reforms  are  now  being  advocated  in  the  hope 
that  their  consequences  will  be  advantageous  to  existing 
citizens  immediately  and  to  existing  children  when  they 
grow  up,  but  without  any  reference  to  their  effects  on 
future  generations.  The  advocates  of  such  reforms,  if 
told  authoritatively  that  the  beneficial  effects  which 
they  hope  to  attain  would  not  be  accompanied  by  any 
corresponding  inherited  benefits  to  future  generations, 
would  undoubtedly,  therefore,  push  forward  on  exactly 
the  same  path  as  heretofore  ;  for  they  are  not  catering 
for  future  generations.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  reformers 
of  to-day  wxre  to  be  told  that  their  proposals,  if  likely 
to  produce  immediate  beneficial  results,  would  be  likely 
also  to  result  in  some  corresponding  improvements  in 
the  inborn  qualities  of  future  generations,  they  would 
thus  find  an  additional  reason  for  pressing  forward  with 
their  schemes.  Such  a  scientific  decision  in  favour  of 
the  inheritance  of  acquired  differences  would,  however, 
give  existing  environmental  reformers  no  reason  for  a 
change  in  their  policy  ;  because  it  is  only  such  reforms 
as  are  immediately  beneficial  which  could  be  advocated 
on  account  of  their  inherited  effects  on  posterity,  and 
this  is  the  only  kind  of  reform  which  has  attracted 
reformers  in  the  past.  There  will  always  be  a  large  body 
of  social  reformers  striving  to  improve  the  environment 
of  the  people,  including  the  education  of  the  young.  If 
it  be  true  that  the  racial  qualities  of  future  generations  are 
not  thus  being  improved,  such  reforms,  however  beneficial, 
do  not  fall  within  the  field  of  eugenics.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  these  efforts  of  the  social  reformers  of  to-dav 
will  produce  beneficial  racial  results  unforeseen  by  them, 
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this  beneficial  process  will  continue  in  operation  whatever 
eugenists  may  say  or  do.  Eugenists  as  individuals 
should  freely  join  in  any  beneficial  social  campaign,  but 
their  help  would  be  of  little  additional  value  because  of 
any  disputable  pleas  founded  on  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
differences  which  some  of  them  might  be  ready  to  call  up 
in  support  of  the  more  popular  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  reforms  of  to-day. 

The  conclusion  thus  arrived  at,  namely  that  our  policy 
in  regard  to  social  reform  would  differ  but  little  whether 
acquired  differences  are  or  are  not  inherited,  is,  however, 
only  valid  if  it  be  agreed  that  the  effects  of  use  and  disuse 
will  take  many  generations  before  materially  affecting 
the  inborn  qualities  of  the  nation.  If  it  were  true  that 
the  continued  use  of  any  part  of  our  minds  or  our  bodies 
would  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  result  in  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  our  descendants  becoming  naturally 
more  serviceable  to  them  to  a  noticeable  degree,  then 
it  might  be  right  to  neglect  all  other  methods  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  secure  racial  progress.  If  it  were  true,  for  example, 
that  the  education  of  the  young  of  to-day  would  have  a 
material  effect  on  their  children  and  grandchildren  of 
such  a  kind  as  unquestionably  to  facilitate  the  task  of 
their  instructors,  then  it  might  be  right  to  push  on  with 
the  education  of  this  generation  far  beyond  the  point  at 
which  it  would  cease  to  be  immediately  advantageous. 
If  it  were  true  that  to  place  the  feeble  in  mind  in  the 
best  possible  environment  would  so  affect  their  germ 
plasm  as  to  make  them  in  consequence  more  likely  to 
give  birth  to  normal  progeny,  then  it  might  be  wise  to 
pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the  question  whether  it  is 
right  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  become  parents. 
If  it  were  true  that  motherhood  endowment  and  doles 
to  the  unemployed  would  result  in  the  race  quickly 
becoming  naturally  more  virile,  then  all  thoughts  as  to 
the  pauperizing  effects  thus  produced  might  be  thrown 
to  the  winds.  But  even  in  the  opinion  of  those  experts 
who  are  favourable  to  a  belief  in  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
differences,  it  is  not  true  that  we  could  count  on  any 
such  inherited  effects  being  produced  before  the  lapse 
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of  many  centuries  of  continued  effort.  It  is  therefore 
imperative  that  other  methods  of  racial  improvement  or 
purification  should  be  held  in  view.  Whether  the  inherit¬ 
ance  of  acquired  differences  will  or  will  not  finally  be 
included  amongst  the  explanations  of  the  slow  evolution 
of  man  from  his  ape-like  ancestors  is  a  question  which 
may  now  be  neglected  by  those  eugenists  who  desire  to 
base  their  eugenic  policy  on  the  opinions  of  the  leading 
men  of  science  of  to-day. 

To  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of  pre-natal  care, 
by  such  means  not  only  may  the  health  of  the  expectant 
mother  be  greatly  benefited,  but  her  as  yet  unborn  child 
may  also  thus  reap  great  advantages  for  life.  But  these  are 
acquired  benefits  or  differences  ;  and  we  have  been  led  to 
conclude,  therefore,  either  that  the  effects  on  the  inborn 
qualities  of  the  race  are  so  slowly  produced  that  they 
may  be  neglected  by  practical  eugenists,  or  that  no  in¬ 
herited  effects  whatever  are  produced.  Pre-natal  care, 
therefore,  is  a  subject  which  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  a  work  on  eugenics  as  here  defined,  however  worthy 
it  may  be  of  our  closest  attention. 

Another  subject  which  I  intend  to  dismiss  from  con¬ 
sideration,  though  on  different  grounds,  is  that  of  the 
effects  of  shocks  during  pregnancy  and  of  the  supposed 
pre-natal  influences  of  the  mind  of  the  mother  on  the  mind 
of  her  child.1  All  sorts  of  wonderful  stories  have  been 
told  of  nervous  worries  of  the  expectant  mother  pro¬ 
ducing  abnormalities  in  the  child  which  served  to  remind 
her  of  the  cause  of  her  fears.  False  hopes  have  also  been 
raised  of  the  powerful  influence  which  mind  control  soon 
after  marriage  will  have  on  the  coming  generations.  The 
evidence  on  which  these  fancies  are  based  is  wholly  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  support  beliefs  so  highly  improbable  on  theoretical 
grounds. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  in  this  chapter  will  appear  very 
disappointing  to  many  at  first  sight  ;  for  when  striving  to 
do  good  to  this  generation,  it  is  natural  to  wish  that  any 
improvements  in  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the  citizens  of 

1  For  a  rational  discussion  of  this  subject  see  Applied  Eugenics,  Propenoe 
and  Johnson,  p.  64. 
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to-day  should  be  in  an  appreciable  measure  passed  on  to 
posterity  by  natural  inheritance.  But  if  our  conclusions 
are  depressing,  no  one  should  refuse  to  accept  them  on  that 
account  ;  for  dismal  truth  is  better  than  cheerful  error  as  a 
guide  to  action.  Moreover,  further  consideration  will, 
I  believe,  largely  dissipate  this  feeling  of  regret  at  having 
to  abandon  a  belief  in  the  inheritance  of  acquired  dif¬ 
ferences  as  a  useful  eugenic  agency.  Those  who  believe 
that  future  generations  will  in  this  manner  derive  great 
benefits  from  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  to-day  must  also 
hold  that  existing  evil  influences  are  simultaneously 
sowing  seeds  from  which  injurious  effects  on  the  inborn 
qualities  of  mankind  will  spring  up  for  an  indefinite  number 
of  generations  in  the  future.  If  it  be  true  that  the  well- 
directed  use  of  our  faculties  would  produce  beneficial 
hereditary  effects  to  a  material  extent  on  our  descendants, 
should  we  not  have  to  reckon  with  such  effects  of  a  harmful 
kind  as  would  also  on  this  hypothesis  be  produced  by  the 
misuse  of  our  faculties  ?  The  evil  habits  acquired 
in  evil  society,  the  tendency  to  give  way  to  crime  more 
readily  after  every  crime  committed,  the  increased  craving 
for  drink  due  to  drink,  the  weakening  and  stunting  of  the 
body  through  bad  food,  bad  surroundings  and  infectious 
diseases — all  these  evil  effects  would,  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  differences,  cast 
their  shadows  on  the  innate  qualities  of  our  nation  in  the 
future.  Should  we  not  rejoice  to  be  assured  that  no  such 
harmful  legacy  is  now  being  passed  on  to  posterity  ? 
When  we  take  a  broad  survey  of  our  civilization,  are  we 
so  sure  that  the  good  effects  of  our  surroundings  prevail 
over  the  bad  as  to  make  us  desire  that  both  should  produce 
hereditary  effects  ?  When  we  become  fully  alive  to  the 
possibilities  open  to  us  of  securing  racial  progress  by  other 
means,  we  may  end  by  rejoicing  that  the  possibility  of 
both  the  good  and  evil  effects  of  the  use  and  disuse  of  the 
faculties  and  organs  of  the  citizens  of  to-day  on  the  heredi¬ 
tary  qualities  of  their  descendants  may  be  dismissed  from 
our  minds  as  far  as  practical  politics  are  concerned.  In 
any  case  we  must  build  up  our  social  policy  on  facts  and 
not  on  hopes. 
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SUMMARY 

Though  it  is  true  that  both  practical  breeders  and  the 
majority  of  men  without  scientific  training  are  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  in  the  inheritance  of  acquired  differences, 
yet  this  fact  must  not  be  allowed  to  carry  great  weight, 
because  such  beliefs  are  largely  due  to  misunderstandings. 
Weismann  was  the  leading  opponent  of  this  theory,  and 
by  his  able  advocacy  of  the  rival  theory  of  the  continuity 
of  the  germ  plasm,  he  for  a  time  nearly  destroyed  all  belief 
in  Lamarckism  amongst  men  of  science  in  England, 
Germany  and  America.  The  effects  of  mutilations  are 
certainly  not  inherited,  and  many  adaptations  of  animals 
and  plants  to  their  environments  are  inexplicable  by  the 
Lamarckian  theory  of  evolution.  Recently  there  has 
been  a  revival  in  the  belief  in  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
differences  as  the  result  of  both  theoretical  considerations 
and  experimental  investigations  ;  but  how  this  controversy 
will  finally  be  decided  cannot  now  be  foretold.  The 
eugenist  should,  however,  especially  note  that  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  Lamarckism  generally  agree  that  the  racial  results 
attainable  by  the  inheritance  of  the  effects  of  any  increase 
which  might  now  be  made  in  the  use  of  the  mind  or  the 
body  would  be  extraordinarily  slow  in  making  their 
appearance  to  an  appreciable  extent  in  the  coming  genera¬ 
tions,  and  from  this  it  follows  that  we  must  look  elsewhere 
when  framing  practical  proposals  for  eugenic  reform. 
Many  will  regret  that  our  efforts  to  educate  the  young  can¬ 
not  be  relied  on  as  a  method  of  making  the  nation  become 
inherently  more  teachable  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  w'e 
must  rejoice  that  evil  companionship  will  not  make  evil 
more  inherently  attractive  in  the  future.  In  any  case 
the  wisest  course  for  those  who  are  not  experts  is  to  accept 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  those  who  have  made  a  pro¬ 
longed  study  of  these  complex  questions,  rather  than  to 
endeavour  to  form  our  own  opinions  from  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  an  ill-assorted  collection  of  facts.  Our 
doubts  and  dislikes  must  not  prevent  us  from  basing  our 
proposals  with  regard  to  social  reform  on  what  are  now 
the  generally  accepted  views  of  experts  concerning  the 
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laws  of  heredity  in  so  far  as  relevant ;  and  men  of 
science  now  hold  that  changes  in  our  surroundings  to-day 
will  affect  the  inborn  qualities  of  succeeding  generations 
either  not  at  all — this  being  the  belief  of  the  majority — 
or  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  very  long  period  of  time.  The 
eugenist  must  not  rely  on  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
differences  as  an  adequate  foundation  on  which  to  base 
his  projects  of  reform. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


NATURAL  SELECTION 

Of  all  the  possible  methods  of  promoting  racial  progress, 
selection  now  alone  remains  to  be  considered,  all  the  others 
having  been  ruled  out  as  being  either  too  slow  or  too 
uncertain  in  their  action,  or  because  the  reforms  thus 
indicated  as  being  beneficial  can  be  more  effectively  advo¬ 
cated  on  grounds  other  than  eugenic.  In  considering 
whether  any  method  of  selecting  the  better  types  for 
multiplication,  or  the  worse  types  for  elimination,  can 
form  a  practical  basis  for  eugenic  reform,  those  eugenists 
who,  like  myself,  are  hoping  to  be  able  to  utilize  the 
methods  which  have  been  effective  in  organic  evolution, 
are  inevitably  led  to  consider  what  guidance  can  be  obtained 
from  a  study  of  the  action  of  natural  selection.  So  much 
has  been  written  during  the  last  half-century  concerning 
this  subject  that  there  is  no  excuse  now  for  any  mistake 
being  made  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  ‘  natural 
selection  ’  ;  and  yet  evidently  it  is  still  constantly  mis¬ 
understood.  Those  who,  being  aware  of  their  own 
ignorance,  really  wish  to  form  an  independent  judgment 
in  regard  to  the  part  which  has  been  played  by  natural 
selection  in  the  evolution  of  existing  organisms  must  look 
elsewhere  for  information ;  for  here  all  that  will  be 
attempted  will  be  to  give  a  brief  reminder  of  the  broad 
issues  involved  in  the  controversies  which  have  raged  on 
this  subject.  It  is  hoped  that  sufficient  will,  however, 
here  be  said  to  show  that  the  study  in  nature  of  the  action 
of  natural  selection,  whilst  giving  valuable  indications  of 
what  may  possibly  be  accomplished  in  regard  to  mankind 
by  means  of  eugenic  reforms,  yet  teaches  us  hardly 
anything  as  to  the  exact  methods  by  means  of  which  we 
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ought  to  endeavour  to  improve  the  inborn  qualities  of 
future  generations. 

The  belief  in  natural  selection  as  an  evolutionary  agency 
is  founded  on  three  indisputable  facts.  The  first  of  these 
is  that  organisms  always  reproduce  their  kind  with  what 
may  be  described  as  unnecessary  rapidity.  During  the 
past  history  of  the  world,  the  number  of  individuals 
belonging  to  any  one  species  of  animals  must  have  remained 
approximately  stationary  for  long  periods  of  time  ;  and, 
when  this  was  the  case,  the  disappearance  of  each  couple, 
consisting  of  a  male  and  a  female,  must  always  have  been 
made  good  by  the  appearance  of  one  other  couple,  no 
more  and  no  less.  In  other  words,  normally  every  animal 
who  became  a  parent  on  the  average  produced  exactly 
two  offspring,  one  male  and  one  female,  who  themselves 
lived  to  become  parents.  But  we  know  that  animals  of 
all  kinds  produce  during  their  lives,  as  a  rule,  far  more  than 
two  offspring  ;  and  from  this  it  follows  that  the  excess 
of  offspring  above  two  produced  by  each  pair  of  animals 
must  normally  and  on  the  average  have  been  eliminated 
somehow  or  other  from  amongst  those  destined  to  become 
parents.  And  this  inevitable  elimination  is  known  as  the 
struggle  for  existence,  the  word  4  struggle  ’  here  being 
used  somewhat  metaphorically  ;  for  the  elimination  has 
often  been  brought  about  by  methods  not  involving  any 
actual  striving  or  contest.  At  a  time  when  the  number  of 
individuals  belonging  to  any  one  species  was  increasing, 
the  number  of  those  individuals  in  any  one  family  destined 
to  become  parents  was  no  doubt  on  the  average  somewhat 
over  two  ;  but  we  can  confidently  state  that  numbers 
never  increased  nearly  as  rapidly  as  would  have  been  the 
case  if  all  those  who  were  born  had  become  parents,  and 
consequently  that  large  numbers  of  organisms  were  some¬ 
how  or  other  in  the  struggle  for  existence  always  being 
prevented  from  becoming  parents. 

The  second  indisputable  fact  on  which  a  belief  in  natural 
selection  is  based,  is  that  it  is  the  least  fit  who  leave 
fewest  progeny  behind  them.  If  we  define  the  fit  as  those 
so  endowed  by  nature  as  to  enable  them  most  certainly 
to  survive  and  multiply  in  the  environment  in  which  they 
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find  themselves,  then  this  statement,  as  we  shall  see, 
becomes  very  nearly  a  truism  ;  provided  that  it  be  admitted 
that  more  are  always  born  into  the  world  than  can  possibly 
play  a  part  in  the  production  of  the  succeeding  generation. 
In  any  case,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  word 
‘  fit,’  when  used  in  connexion  with  evolutionary  problems, 
implies  no  ethical  superiority  whatever.  As  to  the  ways 
in  which  the  more  fit  have  always  been  selected  so  as  to 
give  them  a  preferential  chance  of  becoming  the  ancestors 
of  the  succeeding  generations,  they  are  so  numerous  that 
only  a  few  of  them  can  here  be  mentioned.  All  kinds  of 
animals  have  to  encounter  periodic  or  occasional  seasons 
when  the  available  food  supply  is  inadequate  for  their 
needs,  the  tough  surviving  at  such  times,  whilst  the  natur¬ 
ally  feeble  die  off  in  great  numbers.  In  comparison  with 
the  more  fit,  those  poorly  endowed  by  nature  in  regard 
to  agility,  strength,  size  or  cunning  are  always  handi¬ 
capped  in  their  search  for  food,  with  some  decrease  in 
their  chances  of  survival.  The  incidence  of  disease  falls 
most  heavily  on  those  naturally  susceptible  to  various 
ailments.  Again,  natural  selection  acts  by  killing  off  the 
offspring  of  parents  exceptionally  deficient  in  those 
natural  instincts  which  induce  them  to  protect  their 
young.  Lastly,  such  animals  as  are  least  capable  of 
attracting  or  winning  a  mate  will  be  those  who  oftenest 
fail  in  the  struggle  for  existence  in  the  broad  sense  in 
which  that  term  is  here  used.  These  are  but  samples  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  nature  has  always  favoured  the 
more  fit  individuals  or  tribes  when  necessarily  keeping 
down  the  numbers  of  individuals  of  each  species  to  its 
normal  level. 

In  passing  it  may  here  be  worth  noting  that  if  in  scientific 
discussions  the  survival  of  the  fittest  means  little  more 
than  the  survival  of  those  who  do  in  fact  survive,  yet  when 
we  come  to  discuss  eugenic  reforms,  we  are  apt  to  attach 
a  somewhat  different  meaning  to  the  word  ‘  fittest.’  The 
aim  of  eugenists  is  to  alter  human  surroundings  in  such  a 
way  as  to  increase  the  chance  of  4  survival  ’  of  those  types 
which  are  held  to  be  most  desirable  ;  and  consequently 
in  eugenic  discussions  the  ‘  fittest  ’  is  a  term  sometimes 
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used  to  indicate  those  who  ought  to  ‘  survive  5  in  the 
evolutionary  sense — that  is  to  help  to  people  the  earth — 
rather  than  those  who  actually  do  survive.  Natural 
selection  seems  to  take  no  thought  as  to  what  is  4  good,’ 
whilst  in  eugenic  problems  the  moral  qualities  of  man 
should  be  the  primary  consideration. 

The  third  of  the  basic  facts  on  which  a  belief  in  natural 
selection  is  founded  is  the  fact  of  heredity — that  like 
tends  to  produce  like,  the  qualities  of  parents  always  in 
a  measure  reappearing  in  their  offspring.  If  those  who 
succeed  in  the  struggle  for  existence  do  so  because  they 
are  above  the  average  in  any  useful  natural  quality,  such 
as  cunning,  strength,  agility,  freedom  from  disease, 
capacity  for  guarding  their  young,  attractiveness  to  the 
other  sex,  etc.,  their  offspring  will  also  normally  be  above 
the  average  in  this  same  useful  quality.  In  this  way 
natural  selection  has  always  been  slowly  relatively  increas¬ 
ing  the  numbers  of  those  types  which  possessed  any 
inborn  qualities  giving  them  superior  powers  of  survival 
or  multiplication  or,  in  other  words,  who  were  more  fit 
for  the  particular  environments  in  which  they  were 
placed.  In  so  far  as  evolution  has  been  brought  about 
by  natural  selection,  this  is  the  way  in  which  that  agency 
has  acted. 

It  may  perhaps  here  be  urged  that  selection  in  nature 
is  often  like  a  lottery,  in  which  the  unfit  are  just  as  likely 
as  the  fit  to  draw  a  prize.  For  example,  out  of  the 
thousands  of  seeds  which  fall  on  the  ground  to  perish, 
the  single  seed  which  lights  on  a  suitable  vacant  spot,  and 
which,  therefore,  survives  to  form  another  tree,  seems  to 
have  been  selected  from  the  rest  by  blind  chance.  No 
doubt  the  causes  which  result  in  the  selection  of  a  particular 
organism  for  survival  are  often  unconnected  with  its 
natural  qualities,  and  natural  selection  is  in  this  sense 
often  largely  fortuitous.  The  selection  of  the  organisms 
which  will  survive  to  form  a  new  generation  is,  however, 
never  an  entirely  haphazard  process,  dependent  only  on 
pure  luck  in  the  matter  of  environment.  There  are 
always  more  seeds  falling  on  good  ground  than  can  survive, 
and  a  seed  if  ‘  selected  ’  to  carry  on  the  race  will  always 
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be  superior  to  some  of  its  neighbours  in  some  of  its  natural 
qualities.  Nature  has  found  this  trifling  average  superiority 
sufficient  for  her  purposes  ;  and  it  has  been  by,  as  it  were, 
persistently  ignoring  the  fact  that  environment  counts  for 
so  much,  and  by  persistently  continuing  to  select  in  some 
degree  by  the  mere  test  of  survival  and  multiplication, 
that  evolutionary  wonders  have  been  worked  by  nature 
in  the  past.  This,  at  all  events,  is  the  belief  of  those  who 
hold  that  natural  selection  has  been  the  main  agency  in 
the  process  of  evolution.  The  only  fact,  however,  on 
which  I  wish  now  to  insist  is  that,  though  nature  does 
not  act  as  rigorously  as  she  would  do  if  all  organisms 
started  even  in  the  race  for  life,  yet  the  effect  of  survival 
often  being  fortuitous  is  only  to  slow  down  the  effects  of 
selection,  and  never  altogether  to  obliterate  them.  Here, 
perhaps,  it  may  also  be  worth  noting  that  any  imperfec¬ 
tions  in  the  methods  of  selection  purposefully  adopted  by 
human  beings  may  in  like  manner  lessen  the  effectiveness 
of  eugenic  reforms,  but  will  not  make  them  useless. 

In  the  case  of  man  and  other  higher  animals,  the  number 
of  their  progeny  is  relatively  small ;  and  it  follows  from 
this  fact  that  nature  has  only  to  eliminate  in  each  genera¬ 
tion  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  their  offspring.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  natural  selection  has,  therefore, 
always  produced  far  less  effect  on  man  than  on  other 
organisms  of  which  a  larger  proportion  of  individuals 
have  to  be  weeded  out  at  every  generation.  But  is  this 
necessarily  true  ?  We  have  just  seen  that  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  immense  numbers  of  those  plants  which  perish 
always  do  so  merely  as  the  result  of  bad  luck  in  regard  to 
environment ;  whereas  in  the  animal  kingdom  the  power 
of  independent  movement  makes  it  possible  for  many 
individuals  to  congregate  in  those  surroundings  which 
they  find  most  suited  to  their  needs,  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  severity  of  the  competition  between  them. 
Again,  the  greater  the  intelligence  possessed  by  an  animal, 
the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  the  individuals  who  will 
seek  to  take  advantage  of  the  various  opportunities  open 
to  them  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  more  intellectual  the 
animal,  the  more  closely  will  survival  come  to  be  associated 
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or  correlated  with  inborn  fitness.  It  may  well  be,  there¬ 
fore,  that  selection  amongst  primitive  mankind  was  just 
as  effective  in  promoting  racial  progress,  as  was  the 
selection  by  means  of  which  the  single  acorn  was  picked 
out  of  many  thousands  in  order  to  become  the  one  sur¬ 
viving  full-grown  oak. 

Another  criticism  which  may  be  made  by  those  who 
have  not  studied  these  questions  is  that  the  qualities  of 
animals  are  largely  the  mere  imprints  of  their  surroundings, 
and  that  if  the  hereditary  effects  of  these  acquired  differ¬ 
ences  may  be  neglected,  natural  selection  can  have  pro¬ 
duced  no  material  changes  in  the  inborn  qualities  of 
succeeding  generations.  The  facts  given  in  Chapter  V 
were,  I  think,  sufficient  to  prove  that  those  who  argue 
thus,  greatly  overestimate  the  immediate  effects  of 
environment  ;  yet  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  changes 
wrought  by  their  surroundings  on  organisms  do  retard  the 
action  of  natural  selection,  though  they  never  scotch  it. 
To  take  a  single  example,  a  caterpillar  may  by  good  luck 
have  hit  on  some  especially  succulent  foliage,  and  thus 
have  been  enabled  to  turn  into  a  healthy  moth  ;  whilst 
his  equally  well  born  but  more  unlucky  and  ill-nourished 
rival  may  have  given  rise  to  an  unhealthy  moth  which 
perished  in  consequence.  In  such  a  case  this  elimination 
was  not  due  to  any  inferiority  in  hereditary  qualities  ; 
the  progeny  of  the  surviving  moth  were  likely  to  be  neither 
more  nor  less  fit  than  those  of  his  unhealthy  rival  ;  and 
here  we  certainly  have  an  example  of  selection  being 
obviated  by  the  effects  of  fortuitous  elimination.  But 
selection  will  always  come  into  action  sooner  or  later  ; 
in  this  case,  both  caterpillars  and  moths  having  to 
encounter  many  other  difficulties  which  increase  the 
probability  of  the  survival  of  those  individuals  who  are 
best  endowed  by  nature.  Natural  selection  will  continue 
to  act  more  or  less  quickly,  even  if  the  immediate  effects 
of  environment  are  far  greater  than  is  here  suggested. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  mere  sketch  of  the  foundations 
on  which  Darwin  built  up  his  theory  of  natural  selection  ; 
foundations  which,  I  believe,  are  almost  universally  held 
by  scientific  men  to  remain  quite  unshaken.  No  doubt 
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the  superstructure  built  on  these  foundations  has  been 
widely  criticized  ;  and  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  when 
The  Origin  of  Species  was  being  written,  many  difficulties 
now  recognized  could  not  have  been  perceived.  The 
process  thus  far  described  has  been  the  picking  out  for 
survival  and  multiplication  of  the  fittest  types  from 
amongst  those,  as  it  were,  presented  by  nature  to  the 
selecting  agency  for  examination  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  a  species  is  always  being  acted  on  in  this  way, 
so  as  to  tend  to  make  it  include  in  the  future  nothing  but 
the  descendants  of  the  fittest  existing  types.  But  is  it 
possible  thus  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  entirely 
new  forms  of  life  ?  We  may  agree  that  if  the  worse  types 
were  always  being  weeded  out,  in  time  the  earth  would 
come  to  be  peopled  exclusively  by  the  better  types.  But 
can  we  go  further  than  this  ?  Granted  that  there  existed 
long  ago  a  race  of  monkey-like  creatures  containing  no 
individuals  who  could  possibly  be  dignified  by  the  name 
of  man,  can  we  believe  that  human  beings  were  evolved 
out  of  such  material  by  mere  selection  ?  That  is  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  species. 

It  was  held  by  Darwin  that  the  differences  always 
observable  between  members  of  the  same  family  indicate 
that,  in  modern  phraseology,  small  changes  in  the  genes, 
that  is  in  the  physical  connecting  links  between  the  different 
generations,  are  frequently  taking  place  ;  and  that  by  the 
piling  up  of  these  small  changes,  one  on  the  top  of  the  other, 
generation  after  generation,  species  could  be  modified  to 
an  almost  unlimited  extent  in  some  directions,  though 
probably  not  in  others.  But  as  against  this  view,  the 
theory  of  Mendelian  inheritance  must  now  be  taken  into 
account.  In  describing  that  theory  in  broad  outline, 
each  generation  was  likened  to  a  number  of  new  houses, 
each  one  of  them  being  built  out  of  pairs  of  bricks — the 
genes — taken  from  two  older  or  parent  houses.  It  was 
shown  how  out  of  the  four  genes  forming  the  similar 
factors  in  the  two  parents,  two  are  selected  by  chance  in 
order  to  play  a  part  in  the  formation  of  the  offspring  ; 
and,  as  innumerable  factors  are  involved,  the  number  of 
possible  combinations  is  so  great  that  the  same  combination 
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never  occurs  twice.  Members  of  the  same  family  in 
consequence  show  a  certain  resemblance  to  each  other, 
but  are  never  quite  alike.  Now  it  was  actual  changes  in 
the  genes,  or  in  other  words  actual  mutations,  on  which 
Darwin  relied  in  framing  his  theory  concerning  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  species.  .If  no  change  were  to  take  place  in  the 
genes,  that  is  in  the  Mendelian  factors,  then  no  member  of 
any  one  generation  could  differ  from  his  ancestors  to 
more  than  a  definitely  limited  extent  ;  that  is  by  a  greater 
difference  than  that  which  could  be  produced  by  a  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  different  types  of  genes  actually  in 
existence  in  previous  generations.  And  if  organisms  may 
differ  from  their  parent  organisms  in  innumerable  ways 
without  any  actual  change  having  taken  place  in  the  physical 
link  which  binds  the  generations  together,  family  differences 
afford  no  proof  that  changes  are  taking  place  of  such  a 
nature  that  by  their  accumulation  one  species  could  be 
slowly  evolved  out  of  another.  In  fact,  according  to 
many  of  the  earlier  and  ardent  advocates  of  Mendelism, 
the  main  foundation  on  which  a  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  natural  selection  is  built  has  disappeared,  and  hence 
arose  the  most  formidable  of  the  modern  attacks  on 
Darwinism. 

Unquestionably  a  conflict  still  rages  in  the  world  of 
science  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  new  forms  of  organisms 
have  been  evolved  out  of  previously  existing  but  now 
vanished  types  ;  though  the  fact  that  such  an  evolutionary 
process  has  actually  been  in  operation  is  denied  by  no 
expert.  My  own  belief  is  that  small  changes  in  the  genes, 
here  always  termed  mutations,  are  ever  taking  place  from 
time  to  time  ;  but  that  their  immediate  results  are  masked 
by  the  much  larger  differences  always  found  in  every 
family  because  of  the  differences  in  the  collections  of 
genes  by  chance  allotted  to  its  different  members.  A 
belief  in  Mendelism  is  quite  compatible  with  a  belief  that 
small  mutations  are  constantly  taking  place  and  that 
these  mutations  result  in  the  existence  in  every  species 
of  a  permanent  diversity  of  natural  stocks  ;  a  belief 
in  favour  of  which,  as  I  judge,  a  good  deal  of  evidence  is 
now  being  accumulated.  And  a  little  consideration  will 
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show  that  if  small  mutations  are  regularly  taking  place, 
though  they  may  be  difficult  to  detect,  yet  they  do  form 
a  basis  on  which  natural  selection  not  only  could  act, 
but  could  produce  evolutionary  changes  of  unlimited 
magnitude  in  certain  directions.  The  range  of  variations 
due  to  Mendelian  rearrangements  indicates  the  range  of 
innate  differences  available  for  selection,  and  the  width 
of  this  range  is  determined  by  a  balance  being  struck 
between  the  opposing  forces  of  mutation  and  selection. 
In  short,  my  opinion  is  that  my  father  was  essentially 
right  in  his  views  ;  an  opinion  the  value  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  the  reader  may  discount  to  any  extent  which  he 
pleases  without  necessarily  affecting  his  conclusions  in 
regard  to  the  main  argument  of  this  book.1 

Certainly  many  biologists  of  renown  now  hold  that 
selection  acting  on  existing  types  cannot  alone  result  in 
the  production  of  new  types,  and  many  deny  that  we  are 
now  in  a  position  to  give  a  rational  account  of  the  origin 
of  species.  And  these  existing  scientific  doubts  and 
differences  have  often  misled  public  opinion,  and  produced 
a  confusion  of  thought  in  regard  to  which  scientific  experts 
are  not  free  from  blame.  Biologists  have  been  so  much 
occupied  with  evolutionary  problems,  large  and  small, 
that  they  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  make  it  clear  that 
they  do  not  deny  that  natural  selection  must  act  when 
suitable  material  is  present  on  which  it  can  act.  In 
nature  there  are  always  competing  types  which  differ  from 
each  other  in  those  natural  qualities  which  facilitate  sur¬ 
vival  and  multiplication  ;  and  this  being  the  case,  the  more 
fit  types  must  always  survive  in  relatively  greater  numbers 
than  the  less  fit.  The  point  in  dispute  is  not  whether 
natural  selection  can  act  on  the  material  actually,  as  it 
were,  set  before  it,  but  only  whether  the  selection  always 
taking  place  between  existing  types  could  be  a  first  step 
leading  to  the  evolution  of  organisms  differing  so  widely 
from  those  now  in  existence  as  to  be  fairly  described  as 
belonging  to  new  species.  The  point  on  which  I  now 
wish  to  insist  is  that  it  is  of  little  or  no  consequence  to  the 

1  I  have  given  my  views  in  greater  detail  in  Organic  Evolution ,  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1921. 
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eugenist  of  to-day  how  these  disputes  concerning  the 
origin  of  species  are  decided  in  the  future  ;  because  our 
eugenic  policy  in  no  way  depends  on  the  success  or  failure 
of  one  or  other  of  these  rival  theories. 

The  first  point  to  be  noted  in  this  connexion  is  that, 
assuming  the  Mendelian  theory  of  inheritance  to  be  true 
in  broad  outline,  whenever  we  say  that  we  believe  that  any 
difference  between  two  individuals  is  hereditary,  we  are 
in  fact  affirming  our  belief  that  that  difference  depends 
upon  the  existence  of  some  difference  between  the  genes 
from  which  the  two  originated  ;  for  the  genes  constitute 
the  mechanism  by  means  of  which  qualities  are  trans¬ 
mitted  from  one  generation  to  another.  And  wherever 
differences  between  the  genes  exist,  there  natural  selection 
may  be  able  to  operate.  As  an  example,  we  may  take  any 
one  of  the  innumerable  qualities  which  are  known  to  be 
hereditary  ;  let  us  say  stature  or  height.  Now  the  height 
of  an  exceptionally  tall  animal  is  the  result  of  the  presence 
of  a  considerable  number  of  Mendelian  factors  or  pairs 
of  genes,  most  of  which  make  for  tallness.  If  such  animals 
as  these  were  selected  for  breeding  purposes,  the  shorter 
animals  being  rejected,  in  each  generation  a  proportion 
of  the  genes  making  for  shortness  would  be  eliminated. 
No  doubt  amongst  the  offspring  there  would  be  a  certain 
reversion  to  the  mean,  a  reversion  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  perfectly  explicable  on  Mendelian  lines.  Some  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  gain  made  would  appear  to  be 
lost ;  but  each  time  such  a  selection  was  made  in  an 
isolated  group,  the  proportion  of  the  genes  making  for 
shortness  would  be  lessened.  This  process,  though  it 
would  get  slower  and  slower,  could  only  end  in  all  but 
the  genes  making  for  tallness  being  eliminated,  and  the 
selected  group  would  then  continue  to  breed  perfectly 
true  to  the  tall  type.  Given  a  good  existing  type  mingled 
with  inferior  strains,  selection  might  always  be  made 
either  to  produce  a  race  of  individuals  all  as  good  as  the 
superior  type  or  to  debase  the  whole  down  to  the  level  of 
the  lowest.  And  this  is  a  statement  the  truth  of  which 
will,  I  believe,  be  endorsed  even  by  those  experts  who  hold 
that  we  are  still  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  processes 
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by  means  of  which  new  species  have  been  evolved  in  the 
past. 

As  to  the  application  of  these  conclusions  to  man, 
everyone  admits  that  different  hereditary  types  exist 
within  the  limits  of  every  nation  ;  though  even  yet  most 
people  entirely  fail  to  grasp  how  universal  and  how  deep 
are  the  differences  in  inborn  qualities  often  obtaining 
between  one  man  and  another.  This  being  the  case, 
selection,  if  applied  properly  and  for  an  adequate  time, 
could  lift  up  our  race  so  that  all  would  be  on  the  level  of 
our  best  existing  types,  or  could  degrade  it  down  to  the 
level  of  our  lowest.  It  is  true  that  experts  differ  greatly 
as  to  steps  which  ought  to  be  taken  if  we  were  to  aim 
at  producing  men  with  qualities  more  remarkable  than 
those  possessed  by  any  living  human  being  ;  but,  if  we 
put  aside  the  idle  dream  of  creating  a  superman,  such 
controversies  do  not  concern  us.  In  advocating  eugenic 
reform,  if  we  state  that  selection  might  ensure  that  our 
nation  would  in  time  be  composed  only  of  those  noble 
types  of  human  beings,  of  which  examples  are  now  very 
numerous,  we  shall  be  basing  our  proposals  on  scientifically 
endorsed  conclusions  quite  outside  the  range  of  all  evolu¬ 
tionary  disputes  ;  and  we  shall  moreover  be  setting  a  task 
which  our  nation  could  only  hope  to  accomplish  after 
many  centuries  of  steady  and  unremitting  effort.  Indeed 
we  may  well  have  to  satisfy  our  ambitions  in  the  immediate 
future  with  the  humbler  task  of  endeavouring  to  counteract 
those  selective  influences  which  are  tending  to  drag  down 
our  average  in  such  a  way  as  to  open  out  before  us 
the  prospect  of  the  world  once  again  entering  on  a  long 
period  of  dark  ages. 

Whether  usefully  or  not  may  be  doubtful,  but  I  have  at 
times  compared  natural  selection  to  the  picking  out  and 
throwing  away  of  the  darker  grains  of  sand  from  a  heap 
consisting  of  particles  of  various  shades  of  grey.  To  make 
the  simile  reasonably  accurate,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
the  darker  or  the  lighter  are  the  grains  we  wish  to  select, 
the  more  rarely  will  they  be  met  with  ;  whilst  in  imagina¬ 
tion  we  also  must  depict  these  grains  breaking  in  pieces 
periodically,  reuniting,  and  often  then  disclosing  hidden 
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merits  or  defects.  Even  without  these  refinements  this 
comparison  may,  however,  be  useful  in  illustrating  certain 
eugenic  problems.  For  example,  as  we  weed  out  the  darker 
particles,  the  whole  heap  will  become  not  only  lighter  in 
hue,  but  also  more  uniform  in  texture.  Now  death  kills 
off  the  least  fit  types  in  proportion  to  their  unfitness  ; 
that  is  to  say,  adopting  the  words  of  our  simile,  natural 
selection  will  be  effective  in  weeding  out  the  darker  particles 
of  sand  in  proportion  to  their  darkness.  As  this  unifying 
process  proceeds,  there  will  come  to  be  less  and  less  diver¬ 
gence  in  appearance  between  the  particles  of  sand,  and  the 
selective  process  will  therefore  go  on  more  and  more  slowly. 
Now  natural  selection  has  been  acting  on  every  species  of 
wild  animal  for  an  immense  period  of  time  ;  it  has,  there¬ 
fore,  produced  a  high  degree  of  similarity  between  the 
members  of  the  same  species  ;  with  the  result  that  the 
process  is  now  normally  proceeding  at  an  incredibly 
slow  rate.  Comparing  civilized  man  with  wild  animals, 
however,  each  nation  covers  a  far  greater  divergence  of 
types,  largely  through  the  results  of  racial  admixtures  ; 
the  possible  rate  at  which  selection  can  act  being  propor¬ 
tionately  greater.  Both  for  this  reason,  and  because  new 
selective  methods  are  now  often  being  brought  into  opera¬ 
tion  amongst  civilized  beings,  those  who  adopt  the  fore¬ 
going  views  concerning  natural  selection  must  not  be  led 
astray  by  any  false  analogies  into  the  belief  that  selection 
can  only  act  on  our  nation  as  slowly  as  it  seems  now  to 
be  acting  in  nature.  Results  sufficiently  marked  to  be  of 
grave  political  importance  might  well  occur  amongst  us 
in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  even  though  theory 
may  indicate  that  this  rapidity  of  action  could  not  be  long 
maintained.  Here  we  find  material  on  which  we  may  feed 
our  hopes  that  it  may  be  possible  to  improve  markedly 
the  qualities  of  mankind  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  ; 
whilst,  if  we  believe  that  selection  is  now  as  a  fact  tending 
to  produce  a  serious  deterioration  in  our  race,  here  we 
find  nothing  to  allay  our  fears.1 

1  A  tacit  assumption  lias  been  made  in  this  sand-heap  analogy  that 
mutations  are  not  constantly  counterbalancing  the  increasing  uniformity 
due  to  natural  selection,  an  assumption  which  is  not  entirely  in  accord 
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The  analogy  of  the  heap  of  sand  may  also  perhaps 
make  it  more  apparent  that  our  aim  should  be  to  make 
selection  continually  increase  the  number  of  grains  of 
lighter  hue,  that  is,  increase  the  rate  of  multiplication 
of  the  more  fit,  whilst  ever  eliminating  the  darker  particles, 
or,  in  other  words,  reducing  the  rate  of  multiplication  of 
the  less  fit.  In  either  of  these  ways  our  pile  of  sand 
might  be  made  to  become  lighter  and  lighter  in  hue,  the 
only  theoretical  limit  being  the  actual  shade  of  the  whitest 
particle.1  But  how  is  selection  to  be  set  in  operation 
so  as  to  produce  anything  approaching  this  ideal  result  ? 
Do  we  get  any  guidance  in  this  respect  from  natural 
selection  ?  Natural  selection  merely,  as  it  were,  endeavours 
to  ensure  that  the  organisms  least  suited  to  their  surround¬ 
ings  shall  die  without  leaving  any  progeny  behind  them, 
no  consideration  apparently  being  given  by  nature  as  to 
whether  the  resulting  racial  movement  would  be  in  a 
direction  in  which  we  ought  to  desire  to  advance.  Nature 
shows  no  concern  for  the  sufferings  she  causes  by  her 
methods  of  eliminating  the  less  fit ;  and,  if  natural  selection 
were  our  guide,  our  duties  would  include  the  getting  rid 
of  all  inferior  human  beings  no  matter  how.  Natural 
selection  points  to  no  kindness  being  shown  by  man  to 
inferior  animals,  or  to  other  tribes  ;  and  nature  seems  to  be 
entirely  careless  as  to  whether  the  number  of  adult  human 
beings  brought  into  the  world  is  too  great  for  the  food 
and  space  available.  We  shall  return  to  this  subject  in 
the  final  chapter  of  this  book  in  order  to  show  more  clearly 
that  nothing  is  to  be  learnt  from  biology  as  to  the  ultimate 
aims  of  our  existence,  and  but  little  as  to  the  exact  ways 


with  my  own  views.  It  seems  to  me  evident,  however,  that  mutations  do 
not  produce  a  sufficiently  rapid  effect  to  nullify  the  foregoing  arguments  as 
far  as  civilized  man  is  concerned.  From  a  theoretical  point  of  view  it  may 
be  worth  noting  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  mutations,  an  isolated  species 
would  tend  to  become  composed  of  individuals  identical  in  regard  to  all 
those  qualities  on  which  selection  can  act.  Do  such  homogeneous  species 
exist,  and  if  not,  why  not  ?  These  are  questions  to  be  answered  by  those 
who  deny  the  influence  of  occasional  small  mutations. 

1  Without  any  mutation  or  changes  in  the  genes  having  occurred, 
human  beings  might  indeed  all  be  raised  much  above  the  level  of  the 
highest  existing  individual ;  because  that  individual  would  practically 
never  represent  the  best  possible  combination  of  all  existing  genes. 
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in  which  the  evolutionary  methods  should  be  utilized  in 
eugenic  reform.  But  a  study  of  what  is  taking  place  in 
nature  will  help  to  open  our  eyes  as  to  the  possibilities 
for  good  and  evil  which  are  open  before  us. 

It  is  a  matter  not  only  of  theoretical  but  also  of  practical 
importance  to  ascertain  whether  natural  selection  is  still 
in  operation  in  civilized  countries  ;  a  problem  which  has 
been  investigated  by  several  authorities,  notably  by 
Professor  Karl  Pearson.  The  conclusion  arrived  at,  a 
true  one  I  believe,  is  that  natural  selection  has  never 
ceased  to  act,  and  is  indeed  producing  very  material 
effects  to-day.  The  problem  has  been  approached  by 
several  methods  of  attack.  For  example,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  in  civilized  countries  a  death  rate  above 
the  average  in  the  first  year  of  life  is  normally  followed 
in  the  same  population  by  a  death  rate  below  the  average 
in  the  immediately  succeeding  years.  Now  the  only 
explanation  of  this  fact  seems  to  be  that  in  localities  where 
death  has  carried  off  an  exceptionally  large  percentage 
of  sickly  children  early  in  their  lives,  there  the  remainder, 
having  exceptionally  few  sickly  children  in  their  ranks, 
will  have  an  exceptionally  low  death  rate.  Here  then  we 
have  a  proof  that  if  the  less  fit  are  not  eliminated  at  first 
they  will  be  later  in  life,  and  that  the  death  rate  does  depend 
on  the  inborn  qualities  of  the  group.  Another  method 
by  means  of  which  the  same  conclusion  has  been  arrived 
at  is  dependent  on  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  the 
qualities  on  which  the  duration  of  life  depends  are  heredi¬ 
tary  in  man.  If  death  did  in  truth  pick  out  its  victims  in 
a  purely  haphazard  fashion,  and  without  any  reference 
to  the  natural  qualities  inherited  by  the  offspring  of  long- 
lived  patents,  then  these  offspring  would  live  no  longer 
than  the  descendants  of  parents  who  had  died  early  in 
life.  But  this  is  not  the  case  ;  for  it  has  been  conclusively 
proved  that  longevity  is  in  a  measure  inherited  ;  a  fact 
which  can  only  be  explained  by  death  having  in  preference 
spared  those  individuals  who  had  inherited  certain  natural 
powers  of  resistance  from  their  ancestors.  In  other  words, 
here  again  we  learn  that  death  has  been  selective  in  the 
choice  of  its  victims.  No  doubt  these  and  other  arguments 
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tending  to  prove  that  the  less  fit  are  still  continually  being 
eliminated  have  been  subject  to  some  criticism  ;  attacks 
which,  however,  in  my  opinion  have  entirely  failed.  We 
may  be  sure  that  natural  selection  is  still  in  operation  all 
around  us.1 

With  reference  to  the  controversies  to  which  the  works 
of  Malthus  have  given  rise,  it  has  often  been  said  that  if 
natural  selection  is  now  taking  place,  it  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  a  shortage  of  food  ;  for  certainly  we  seldom 
hear  of  deaths  from  starvation  in  civilized  countries — 
that  is  before  the  war.  An  increasing  inadequacy  in  the 
supply  of  food,  however,  begins  to  increase  the  death 
rate  long  before  the  point  of  starvation  is  ever  reached. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  relative  nutritive 
value  per  head  of  the  food  consumed  by  families  of  the 
same  size  in  the  slums,  and  in  well-to-do  districts.  If 
lower  food  values  were  found  to  be  associated  with  a 
higher  child  death  rate,  as  I  suspect  would  be  the  case, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  that  a  shortage  of  food  must 
be  included  amongst  the  selective  agencies  now  at  work. 
It  is  true  that  a  deficiency  in  clothing,  bedding,  soap,  coal, 
house  accommodation,  and  other  4  necessaries,’  may  have 
an  even  more  powerful  selective  effect  in  normal  times,  an 
influence  to  which  Malthus  was  not  blind.  Whenever 
real  prices  rise,  then  there  will  be  some  increase  in  the 
death  rate  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  such  necessaries 
as  these  ;  and  here  is  a  selective  cause  which,  acting  in 
co-operation  with  celibacy,  birth  control,  abortion,  etc., 
is  normally  sufficient  in  civilized  countries  to  keep  down 
numbers  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
actual  famine. 

When  looking  to  the  action  of  natural  selection  on  man 
in  past  times  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  had 
markedly  beneficial  effects  on  certain  human  qualities, 
whilst  it  has  affected  others  but  little.  Amongst  civilized 
nations  especially,  deaths  due  to  certain  diseases,  tuber¬ 
culosis  for  example,  have  had  the  effect  of  weeding  out 
those  who  are  naturally  liable  to  be  infected,  and  in  this 

1  A  very  good  account  of  these  investigations  has  been  given  by  Professor 
Pearl  in  the  Scientific  Monthly  for  July  1921. 
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way  the  death  rate  from  infectious  diseases  is  being 
gradually  lowered.  That  this  has  been  the  case  we  may 
judge  from  the  fact  that  Red  Indians,  Negroes,  and  many 
other  races  amongst  whom  the  diseases  of  civilized  man 
have  only  recently  become  prevalent,  now  die  off  in  great 
numbers  whenever  exposed  to  such  infections ;  this 
being  because  natural  selection  has  not  yet  had  time,  as 
it  were,  to  strengthen  their  powers  of  resistance.  Com¬ 
paratively  rapid  results  may  have  thus  been  obtained 
when  a  disease  was  first  introduced,  but  complete  immunity 
may  not  be  secured  by  natural  methods  for  an  immensely 
long  time  to  come.  The  craving  for  alcohol  has  also  been 
lessened  in  all  probability  in  consequence  of  the  high  death 
rate  amongst  drunkards  in  past  ages,  a  kind  of  purification 
which  will  in  the  future  proceed  at  a  slower  and  slower 
rate.  In  fact,  by  eliminating  many  of  those  individuals 
whose  natural  qualities  were  in  any  way  the  immediate 
or  ultimate  cause  of  their  ill-health,  natural  selection  has 
produced  immensely  beneficial  effects  on  the  physical 
qualities  of  mankind,  and  we  are  no  doubt  in  consequence 
now  more  resistant  to  many  of  the  evil  influences  of 
civilized  life  than  was  formerly  the  case.  But  is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  in  recent  centuries  human 
beings  have  been  becoming  any  better  or  any  wiser  ?  This 
is  far  more  doubtful.  It  is  true  that  the  more  intelligent 
were  the  parents,  the  more  likely  were  they  to  bring  their 
children  safely  through  the  dangers  of  childhood  ;  and 
that  in  this  way  the  more  intelligent  types  were  to  some 
extent  picked  out  for  survival.  Again,  in  bygone  times 
the  labourer  often  had  to  find  a  job  with  a  house  attached 
to  it  before  he  could  marry,  with  the  result  that  the  less 
efficient  were  less  likely  to  leave  any  progeny  behind  them. 
Sexual  selection,  or  the  greater  difficulty  which  the  foolish 
had  in  finding  a  mate,  may  also  have  had  some  good  effects 
on  the  mental  qualities  of  the  race,  a  subject  to  be  separ¬ 
ately  dealt  with  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  But  on  the 
whole  it  seems  that  natural  selection  has  been  producing 
far  greater  improvements  in  the  physical  than  in  the  mental 
and  moral  qualities  of  mankind,  a  conclusion  which  will  be 
seen  to  be  more  and  more  indisputable  as  we  proceed. 

10 
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Turning  from  the  past  to  the  future,  can  we  be  sure 
that  the  beneficial  effects  of  natural  selection,  such  as 
they  have  been,  will  continue  to  be  reaped  by  the  coming 
generations  ?  The  most  important  issues  raised  by  this 
question  will  have  to  be  discussed  when  we  come  to  deal 
with  the  differences  between  the  birth  rates  of  different 
sections  of  the  community  ;  for  a  study  of  the  effects  of 
this  differential  birth  rate,  as  it  is  called,  will  then  be 
seen  to  give  rise  to  the  gravest  apprehensions.  Here  it 
will  be  in  p^ace,  however,  to  consider  the  commonly  made 
assertion  that  modern  social  reform  is  putting  an  end  to 
the  action  of  natural  selection  ;  this  being  said  to  be  the 
result  of  humanitarianism  and  philanthropy.  The  birth 
rate  has  been  falling  steadily  in  recent  years  ;  and  as  this 
fall  has  not  been  completely  counterbalanced  by  the  fall 
in  the  death  rate,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of 
multiplication  of  the  people,  both  here  and  elsewhere. 
Recent  statistical  inquiries  have  no  doubt  indicated  the 
possibility  or  probability  that  our  population  may  before 
long  begin  actually  to  decrease,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
the  French  nation.  But  even  if  this  should  prove  to  be 
the  case,  death  would  not  strike  its  victims  quite  at 
haphazard  ;  for  the  unhealthy,  for  example,  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  a  higher  death  rate  than  the  healthy.  It  is 
true  that  efforts  are  and  ought  continually  to  be  made  to 
keep  alive  all  who  are  born  ;  but  by  these  efforts  it  will 
be  those  naturally  least  able  to  support  themselves — the 
careless,  the  foolish,  the  feeble  and  the  inefficient — who 
will  be  helped  to  survive  and  multiply.  Modern  tendencies 
cannot  destroy  the  action  of  natural  selection  altogether  ; 
but  they  can  greatly  alter  the  types  of  individuals  selected 
to  form  the  nation  of  the  future.  And  if,  to  some  extent 
anticipating  the  results  of  future  discussions,  we  endeavour 
to  visualize  what  civilized  nations  have  in  store  for 
them  if  no  steps  are  taken  to  counteract  the  harmful  influ¬ 
ence  of  modern  tendencies,  we  shall  see  in  imagination  a 
race  capable  of  producing  larger  families,  their  members 
being  possibly  more  healthy  on  the  average,  but  less  moral, 
less  intellectual,  less  efficient,  and  thus  forced  to  adopt  a 
far  lower  standard  of  life  than  that  now  existing.  If 
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this  be  a  true  view  of  the  state  of  things  which  would  be 
produced  in  civilized  countries  by  uncontrolled  natural 
selection,  can  anyone  doubt  the  need  for  replacing  it 
by  some  method  of  rational  selection  as  far  as  possible  free 
from  all  its  evil  consequences  ? 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

A  belief  in  natural  selection,  or  in  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  is  founded  on  obvious  facts.  Animals  and  plants 
have  always  been  brought  into  the  world  in  greater 
numbers  than  could  survive  and  multiply.  Some  were 
more  fitted  than  others  to  prosper  in  their  actual  sur¬ 
roundings  ;  and  these,  the  more  fit,  were  therefore  more 
often,  as  it  were,  selected  by  nature  to  become  the  parents 
of  the  succeeding  generation.  Since  the  superior  qualities 
of  the  more  fit  were  to  some  extent  hereditary,  a  process 
has  always  been  in  operation,  so  it  appeared  to  Darwin, 
by  means  of  which  every  generation  must  have  become 
more  fit  than  that  which  preceded  it.  Selection  for 
survival  was  largely  a  matter  of  luck  ;  but  inborn  qualities 
always  told  in  the  long  run.  It  was  not  supposed  that 
natural  selection  could  produce  great  results  in  every 
direction,  but  only  that  it  had  been  the  main  agency  by 
means  of  which  existing  species  have  been  evolved  out  of 
extinct  types.  How  much  should  be  attributed  to  natural 
selection  is  now  disputed  ;  though  no  scientific  authority 
denies  that  evolution  has  taken  place.  So  slow  has  been 
the  process  of  creating  new  species  that  the  disputes  as 
to  the  exact  way  these  great  changes  in  organic  forms  have 
been  brought  about  have  at  present  only  a  theoretical 
interest  for  the  eugenist ;  for  the  idea  of  creating  a  super¬ 
man  need  not  be  considered.  Confining  our  attention  to 
the  different  types  of  human  beings  now  actually  in  exist¬ 
ence,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that  selection 
might  act  within  these  limits  with  a  rapidity  sufficient  to 
produce  results  of  immense  practical  value.  But  when 
endeavouring  ourselves  to  set  the  machinery  of  selection 
in  action,  we  receive  no  practical  guidance  in  regard  to 
the  details  of  procedure  from  a  study  of  selection  as  in 
operation  in  nature.  Natural  selection  is  still  affecting 
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mankind  to  a  considerable  extent  ;  but  we  have  no  right 
to  assume  that  any  improvement  in  moral  or  mental 
qualities  is  now  taking  place.  Our  aim  should  be  to 
substitute  for  the  blind,  cruel  and  often  retrograde  methods 
of  natural  selection  some  form  of  conscious  selection  which 
will  make  all  men  in  future  more  able  than  at  present  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  noblest  human  beings  now  on 
earth.  Whether  a  further  advance  beyond  this  point  is 
conceivable  need  not  now  concern  us.  To  promote  human 
welfare  in  the  future,  due  thought  being  given  to  the  needs 
of  all  who  are  now  alive,  is  the  aim  of  the  eugenist  ;  and 
the  question  is  how  is  selection  to  be  made  to  play  a  part 
in  the  accomplishment  of  this  noble  ideal  ? 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  LESSONS  OF  THE  STOCKYARD 

Domestic  Animals 

Having  failed  during  our  study  of  natural  selection  to 
obtain  any  guidance  in  regard  to  the  exact  methods  by 
means  of  which  a  eugenic  policy  should  be  carried  out, 
it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  what  light  can  be  thrown  on  this 
subject  by  looking  to  the  wonderful  results  obtained  by 
man  in  the  breeding  of  domestic  animals.  In  this  field 
selection  has  been  practised  for  long  ages  ;  but  neverthe¬ 
less  we  shall  here  learn  but  little  when  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  precisely  how  selection  should  be  applied  so 
as  to  improve  the  breed  of  human  beings.  It  is  true  that 
the  underlying  idea  of  eugenics  probably  arose  in  the  mind 
of  man  when  watching  his  herds  or  flocks  ;  so,  at  all  events, 
we  may  judge  from  the  following  ancient  Greek  poem  : 


“We  seek  for  rams  and  asses  of  good 
stock,  for  we  hold  that  the  good 
springs  from  the  good  ;  yet  a  man 
does  not  fear  to  wed  the  evil 
daughter  of  an  evil  father, 
provided  he  does  but  give  her 
much  wealth.  Marvel  not,  therefore, 
that  the  breed  of  our  race  is  tarnished  ; 
for  the  good  is  mingled  with  the 
base.”  1 


And  it  is  still  true  that  we  often  find  the  easiest  way  of 
attracting  the  attention  of  our  hearers  to  eugenics  to  be 
by  touching  on  the  domestication  of  animals.  Certainly 
in  my  own  case  my  first  essay  on  this  topic  contained  a 
fable  based  on  the  breeding  of  sheep,  such  as  I  conceived 
might  be  written  some  millions  of  years  hence.  That  it 

1  Theognis  of  Megara.  Sixth  century  B.C. 
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was  my  first  effort  is  my  shallow  excuse  for  here  repeating 
it.  It  ran  as  follows  : 

A  long  while  ago  men  were  wise  animals,  whilst  we,  his 
sheep,  were  but  foolish  creatures.  But  as  years  went  by 
men  became  weaker  and  weaker  both  in  body  and  mind 
whilst  we  grew  in  stature  and  in  wits.  Then  it  came 
about,  as  was  inevitable,  that  our  positions  were  exchanged, 
we,  the  sheep,  becoming  the  masters,  whilst  men  became 
our  servants.  At  this  we  rejoiced  greatly,  whilst  mankind 
were  too  feeble  even  to  repine.  But  soon  a  great  sorrow 
came  over  us.  Many  dark  coloured  lambs  were  born  to 
us,  seeming  like  blots  on  our  pure  white  flocks  ;  which 
vexed  our  ancestors  mightily.  The  Council  was  called 
to  see  what  could  be  done  to  rid  the  nation  of  this  evil, 
and  this  is  what  was  done.  All  dusky  sheep  were  given 
easy  tasks  and  good  wages  in  the  hope  that  this  would 
make  them  wrhite  ;  and,  in  order  that  they  should  never 
repent  of  their  misfortunes  in  being  black,  their  lambs 
were  fed  at  school  at  the  cost  of  the  flock,  and  when  they 
themselves  grew  old,  if  they  were  very  black,  they  were 
given  board  and  lodging  free.  Nevertheless  our  flocks 
became  more  and  more  marred  with  these  dark  spots. 
At  last  one  old  ram,  wiser  than  his  fellows,  said,  “  How  is 
it  that  men,  when  they  were  our  masters,  kept  their  flocks 
as  white  as  snow  ?  Come  now,  though  there  is  more  sense 
in  our  woolly  heads  than  in  all  their  silly  bodies,  let  us 
look  to  it.”  And  when  they  studied  the  ancient  books 
they  found  that  men,  when  they  were  our  shepherds, 
would  only  allow  the  pure  white  sheep  to  take  each  other 
in  marriage.  Here  they  found  the  secret  they  had  been 
seeking,  a  secret  which  they  took  to  heart,  and  ruled  them¬ 
selves  accordingly.  Soon  a  great  change  came  over  them, 
and  now  our  flocks  are  whiter  even  than  when  men  drove 
us  into  pens  with  dogs.  Thus  it  was  that  we  learnt  how 
to  spend  our  days  so  that  now  never  a  black  sheep  appears 
in  our  midst.1 

No  such  elaborate  fable  is  now  needed  in  order  to  plant 
in  the  mind  of  educated  readers  a  general  conception  of 
what  is  meant  by  Eugenics  ;  for  the  real  difficulty  of  our 
propaganda  only  begins  to  arise  when  endeavouring  to 
prove  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  matter  of  pressing  practical 

1  Charity  Organisation  Review,  1909. 
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importance.  And  here  it  is  that  the  opinions  of  practical 
breeders  are  helpful  to  us.  Selection  would  of  course 
produce  no  racial  results  if  the  qualities  which  the  breeder 
seeks  to  improve  were  not  inherited  ;  and  “  some  writers 
who  have  not  attended  to  natural  history,  have  attempted 
to  show  that  the  force  of  inheritance  has  been  much 
exaggerated.  The  breeders  of  animals  would  smile  at 
such  simplicity  ;  and  if  they  condescended  to  make  any 
answer,  might  ask  what  would  be  the  chance  of  winning 
a  prize  if  two  inferior  animals  were  paired  together  ?  ”  1 
The  laws  of  heredity,  which  no  breeder  of  cattle  ever 
doubts  are  applicable  to  his  stocks,  are  now  known  to 
hold  good  in  the  case  of  man  ;  and,  this  being  the  case, 
are  we  not  bound  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  knowledge 
gained  by  practical  men  of  wide  experience  when  they  tell 
us  that  carelessness  in  the  matter  of  breed  would  certainly 
be  followed  by  racial  deterioration  in  their  herds  ?  No 
doubt  our  ignorance  in  many  respects  should  make  us 
cautious  ;  but  why  should  not  rules  which  are  universally 
endorsed  by  common  sense  in  regard  to  animals  and  plants 
also  guide  us  to  a  certain  extent  when  endeavouring  to 
manage  our  own  affairs  ? 

When  the  eugenist  is  indicating  the  advantages  which 
would  arise  from  breeding  only  from  the  best  human  stocks, 
an  argument,  if  argument  it  can  be  called,  which  he  has 
at  times  to  meet  is  abuse  ;  for  the  finger  of  scorn  has  often 
been  pointed  at  us  because,  so  it  has  been  said,  we  wish 
to  introduce  the  methods  of  the  stockyard  into  human 
affairs.  Though  mere  invective  ought  in  no  way  to  affect 
our  actions,  yet  it  is  well  to  remember  that  behind  such 
attacks  there  is  often  a  substratum  of  right  feeling.  Let 
it,  therefore,  be  stated  in  the  clearest  possible  manner 
that  we  hold  that  the  methods  of  the  stockyard  are  not 
applicable  to  man,  the  reason  being  that  man  differs 
from  the  lower  animals  in  many  most  important  respects. 
And  it  is  the  differences  between  man  and  the  other 
animals  which  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  experience 
gained  by  the  animal  breeder  should  be  relied  on  in  order 
to  promote  human  advancement.  Man  is  influenced  by 

1  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication.  Darwin.  I,  pp.  446,  447. 
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stored-up  knowledge  to  a  great  extent ;  whereas  animals 
are  said,  not  quite  accurately,  I  believe,  to  be  affected 
by  nothing  akin  to  tradition.  In  the  case  of  man,  the 
cultivation  of  the  moral  sense  is  a  matter  of  infinite 
importance,  whilst  with  other  animals  that  sense  is  in 
but  a  rudimentary  condition.  Broadly  speaking,  we 
may  say  that  man  has  religion,  and  that  animals  have  not. 
Possibly  if  there  existed  a  race  of  supermen  as  superior 
to  ourselves  as  we  are  to  sheep,  then  it  might  be  right  for 
them  to  deal  with  us  as  we  deal  with  our  domestic  animals. 
Things  being  as  they  are,  if  we  were  to  advocate  inferior 
babies  being  treated  like  unwished-for  kittens,  the  wash- 
tub  being  equally  the  fate  of  both,  the  result  would  be 
more  frequent  murders  in  other  circumstances.  If  human 
beings  were  to  be  temporarily  mated  like  cattle,  family 
life  would  be  destroyed  and  children  would  fail  to 
derive  the  noblest  influences  they  now  get  from  home 
surroundings.  All  such  proposals  are  repudiated  by  the 
eugenist ;  for  his  desire  is  that  the  moral  sense  of  man 
shall  be,  not  deadened,  but  both  stimulated  and  widened, 
so  as  to  make  all  citizens  really  strive  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  their  neighbours,  of  their  children,  and  of  the 
generations  of  the  distant  future.  To  put  it  briefly,  we 
want  the  lessons  but  not  the  methods  of  the  stockyard. 

To  dwell  further  on  the  differences  between  men  and 
animals  can  only  be  excused  on  the  ground  of  our  desire 
to  prove  that  these  differences  are  even  better  understood 
by  ourselves  than  by  our  critics.  With  this  object  in 
view,  a  few  words  on  the  way  in  which  values  are  estimated 
in  the  two  cases  will  perhaps  be  tolerated.  A  prize  bull 
during  the  course  of  his  life  may  have  as  many  as  two 
hundred  offspring  ;  and  if  each  one  of  his  progeny  were 
to  owe,  say,  £5  of  its  value  to  its  parentage,  then  we  see 
that  on  this  account  the  bull  would  be  worth  £1,000,  less 
the  cost  of  his  maintenance.  We  value  a  bull  in  fact  mainly 
on  account  of  that  probable  excess  in  the  value  of  his 
progeny  which  is  due  to  his  exceptional  physical  merits. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  considering  the  value  to  the  world 
of  a  man  of  exceptional  qualities,  we  as  a  rule  look  only  at 
the  beneficial  effects  which  he  may  produce  on  the  moral, 
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mental  and  physical  environment  of  his  neighbours  and 
of  posterity.  Even  if  a  man  excels  most  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  in  character  or  ability  by  but  little,  yet  that  small 
excess  might  be  of  great  value  to  mankind,  because  of 
the  enormous  numbers  of  persons  who  might  in  consequence 
be  beneficially  affected.  The  prize  bull  and  the  prize  man 
both  owe  their  value  to  their  superiority  over  their  con¬ 
temporaries  ;  but  as  in  the  one  case  attention  is  often  only 
focussed  on  the  direct  physical  influence  on  the  progeny, 
and  in  the  other  case  generally  only  on  the  indirect  mental 
influence  on  others,  it  follows  that  men  and  animals  may 
be,  in  fact,  valued  by  very  different  standards.  In  a 
sense  the  man  of  genius  is,  however,  as  dependent  on  his 
inborn  or  hereditary  qualities  as  is  the  bull  ;  for,  putting 
aside  acquired  knowledge,  the  mental  qualities  necessary 
for  the  production  of  a  masterpiece  are  an  unalterable 
endowment  received  at  birth.  If  any  slow  general 
deterioration  in  the  inborn  qualities  of  our  nation  is  now 
taking  place,  men  of  genius  will  in  future  make  their 
appearance  less  and  less  frequently.  No  doubt  whenever 
the  potential  genius  is  born,  unless  he  is  sufficiently  well 
educated  and  also  surrounded  by  adequately  stimulating 
influences,  he  will  remain  but  a  “  mute  inglorious  Milton  ” 
or  a  nonentity  of  some  other  kind.  Here  again  the  lesson 
we  learn  is  the  necessity  of  always  holding  both  heredity 
and  environment  in  view. 

Other  and  more  subtle  objections  may  be  raised  against 
placing  any  reliance  in  regard  to  human  affairs  on  the 
knowledge  we  may  acquire  by  the  study  of  domestic 
animals  ;  and  here  again  certain  echoes  of  controversies 
taking  place  in  the  field  of  science  may  reach  the  public 
in  a  manner  likely  to  cause  confusion.  In  regard  to  such 
breeds  of  domestic  animals  as  have  any  abnormal  character¬ 
istics,  their  origin  may  be  accounted  for  by  breeders 
“  having  often  selected,  especially  at  first,  conspicuous 
and  semi-monstrous  deviations  of  structure.”  1  Now 
whether  species  can  have  originated  in  nature  by  the 
appearance  in  the  past  of  such  sports,  as  they  are  called, 
is  a  question  still  disputed  amongst  biologists  ;  and  it 

1  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication.  Darwin.  II,  p.  408. 
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has  consequently  been  urged  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
way  in  which  the  different  breeds  of  domestic  animals 
have  been  produced  by  man  gives  no  confirmation  of 
those  theories  of  evolution  in  nature  which  are  based  on 
selection.  But  this  is  another  controversy  to  which 
eugenists  need  at  present  pay  but  little  attention.  No 
record  of  any  beneficial  sport  having  appeared  amongst 
human  beings  is  known  to  me  ;  and  consequently  it  would 
be  folly  to  wait  for  the  appearance  of  any  such  abnormal 
creature  in  the  hope  of  making  him  the  starting-point 
for  a  new  and  superior  race.  In  passing  it  may  be  remarked 
that  a  genius  is  not  a  sport ;  for  an  essential  feature  of 
sports  is  that  they  breed  true  to  kind,  which  is  almost 
certainly  not  the  case  with  geniuses.  No  doubt  the  bull¬ 
dog  fancier  regards  his  prize  animal  as  a  kind  of  super-dog  ; 
but  if  we  abandon  the  idea  of  attempting  to  evolve  a 
superman,  the  way  in  which  the  bull-dog  was  brought 
into  being  interests  us  but  little. 

Again,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  creation  of  new 
breeds  of  domestic  animals  and  plants  has  generally  been 
brought  about,  recently,  at  all  events,  either  by  deliber¬ 
ately  mating  together  members  of  pedigree  strains  or  by 
the  crossing  of  different  breeds.  For  mankind  to  adopt 
either  of  these  plans  would  involve  compulsory  marriage, 
which  we  have  already  repudiated.  Moreover,  if  human 
beings  with  remarkable  pedigrees  could  be  induced  in 
some  unobjectionable  way  to  marry,  it  yet  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  produce  great  results  to  keep  their 
descendants  permanently  isolated,  that  is  as  a  caste 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  community  ;  a  system  probably 
impracticable  and  certainly,  as  I  hold,  productive  of 
harmful  social  and  political  results.  But  here  again  all 
that  need  be  said  is  that  for  many  centuries  to  come  the 
aim  of  the  eugenist  should  not  be  to  create  a  new  breed 
of  men,  but  rather  to  increase  the  numbers  of  the  best 
existing  types  ;  and,  this  being  the  case,  we  must  frankly 
abandon  any  attempt  to  copy  the  methods  of  the  scientific 
animal  breeder  in  regard  to  pedigree  stock  or  to  hope  for 
any  achievements  as  startling  as  some  of  his  have  been. 
For  similar  reasons  the  idea  of  creating  a  new  human 
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type  by  experimental  mixtures  of  different  human  races 
cannot  be  tolerated.  But  since  there  is  much  mixture 
of  stocks  in  many  civilized  nations,  the  remarkable  effects 
which  breeders  have  produced  by  crossing  different 
breeds  confirm  rather  than  lessen  our  belief  in  the  possible 
efficiency  of  eugenic  methods  when  properly  applied. 

If  all  the  qualities  which  mark  the  differences  between 
different  breeds  of  domestic  animals  had  originated  in 
sports,  then  perhaps  it  would  have  been  true  that  the 
student  of  evolution  could  learn  but  little  by  tracing 
out  the  origin  of  these  breeds.  In  my  opinion  this  is, 
however,  not  the  only  way  in  which  domestic  breeds 
have  come  to  be  differentiated.  When  searching  for  an 
analogy  for  what  has  occurred  in  nature,  characteristics 
that  are  not  monstrous  should  mainly  be  held  in  view  ; 
of  which  the  affection  shown  by  dogs  for  human  beings 
may  be  quoted  as  an  example.  For  thousands  of  years 
dogs  who  were  unfaithful  or  disagreeable  to  their  masters 
or  their  masters’  children  have  often  been  killed  ;  with 
the  result  that  the  possession  of  all  such  natural  qualities 
as  promoted  affection  for  or  reliance  on  human  beings 
tended  to  increase  the  chances  of  a  hound’s  survival. 
This  method  of  selection  was  imperfect  and  irregular  ; 
being  in  this  respect  a  true  analogy  to  the  way  in  which 
natural  selection  has  always  acted  when  making  for  the 
increase  of  such  qualities  as  are  useful  to  wild  animals. 
Many  other  qualities  in  domestic  animals  seem  to  have 
been  produced  in  a  similar  manner  by  selection  ;  such  as 
the  milking  qualities  of  cows,  the  egg-producing  powers 
of  chickens,  the  size  of  carthorses,  etc.  ;  that  is  if  we  look 
to  those  improvements  which  were  made  in  these  qualities 
before  the  days  of  the  scientific  breeder.  All  differences 
of  this  kind  between  existing  domestic  animals  and  their 
wild  ancestors  were  certainly  produced  very  slowly  ;  so  very 
slowly,  let  it  be  freely  admitted,  that  here  we  can  hardly 
claim  to  find  an  encouraging  guide  for  practical  eugenists. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  most  serviceable  lessons  from 
the  stockyard,  those  seeking  light  on  eugenic  questions 
should  in  some  respects  look  to  the  skilled  farmer  rather 
than  to  the  scientific  breeder  ;  for  here  they  will  see  how 
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practical  experience  without  scientific  knowledge  is  enough 
to  enforce  a  firm  belief  in  heredity.  Experts  find  it 
“  hardly  possible  within  a  moderate  compass  to  impress 
on  the  mind  of  those  who  have  not  attended  to  the  subject, 
the  full  conviction  of  the  force  of  inheritance  which  is 
slowly  acquired  by  rearing  animals,  by  studying  the 
many  treatises  which  have  been  published  on  the  various 
domestic  animals,  and  by  conversing  with  breeders  ”  1 ; 
and  consequently  those  of  us  who  are  neither  farmers 
nor  students  of  genetics  must  in  large  measure  rely  on 
authority  in  forming  our  beliefs  in  regard  to  heredity. 
Luckily  all  authorities  agree  that  it  is  absolutely  essential 
to  success  in  stock-rearing  to  consider  the  ancestry  of  the 
animals  selected  for  that  purpose  ;  and  this  is  the  main 
lesson  we  learn  from  a  study  of  domestic  animals.  The 
owners  of  cattle,  no  doubt,  only  look  and  only  can  look 
to  the  breeds  actually  in  existence  when  seeking  to  improve 
their  herds  ;  and  this  is  the  analogy  which  the  eugenist 
must  follow  now  and  perhaps  for  ever  in  regard  to  mankind, 
due  regard  being,  of  course,  paid  to  moral  questions. 
When  the  farmer  sees  signs  of  deterioration  in  the  breed 
of  his  cattle  he  knows  that  it  is  due  to  his  own  carelessness 
in  regard  to  the  hereditary  qualities  of  the  animals  selected 
for  breeding  purposes.  Can  the  politician  and  the  social 
reformer  be  made  to  acquire  a  similar  firm  belief  in  the 
power  of  inheritance  ?  Can  they  be  induced  to  consider 
which  are  the  best  hereditary  types  that  our  nation  now 
contains,  or  who  would  make  the  most  desirable  ancestors 
for  posterity  ?  If  not,  probably  our  nation  will  decline 
in  quality  like  the  stocks  of  the  foolish  farmer. 


The  Material  Available  for  Selection 

Our  aim  should,  therefore,  be  to  promote  the  fertility 
of  the  better  types  which  the  nation  contains,  whilst 
diminishing  the  birth  rate  amongst  those  which  are 
inferior,  the  exact  methods  by  which  these  results  should 
be  obtained  yet  remaining  to  be  considered.  This  con¬ 
clusion,  however,  again  raises  the  question  whether  the 

1  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication.  Darwin.  I,  pp.  447-8. 
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nation  does  contain  stocks  sufficiently  differentiated  to 
make  it  possible  to  produce  adequate  beneficial  results 
by  any  selective  methods.  We  have  in  previous  chapters 
seen  reasons  for  believing  that  most  or  many  of  the  measur¬ 
able  qualities  of  human  beings  are  closely  correlated  with 
their  inborn  qualities  ;  and,  whenever  this  is  the  case, 
selection  must  have  a  fruitful  ground  on  which  to  work. 
There  is  another  argument  pointing  in  the  same  direction 
which  has  not  yet  been  mentioned,  although  it  is  one 
on  which  Sir  Francis  Galton  placed  much  reliance.  On 
this  topic  I  propose  now  to  say  a  few  words,  even  if  in 
so  doing  I  may  be  fairly  accused  of  picking  up  dropped 
stitches  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  the  chapter. 

It  was  Galton  who  first  investigated  the  qualities  of 
twins  in  reference  to  racial  problems.  His  researches 
indicated,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  likeness  between 
twins  is  often  even  more  remarkable  than  is  ordinarily 
known  to  be  the  case,  this  similarity  sometimes  including 
all  mental  and  physical  qualities.1  Now  why  do  brothers 
who  are  twins  resemble  each  other  more  than  brothers 
who  are  not  twins  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  which 
will  come  at  once  to  the  mind  of  many  of  us  is  that  the 
greater  similarity  between  twins  is  due  to  a  greater 
similarity  in  the  natural  endowments  which  they  received 
at  birth,  or  more  strictly  to  a  greater  likeness  between 
the  germs  from  which  the  brothers  originated  ;  and  Galton’s 
inquiries  all  tended  to  prove  that  this  is  the  right  answer. 

Some  twins,  no  doubt,  differ  very  considerably  from 
each  other  ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  our  argument  let  us 
consider  the  case  of  a  pair  of  twins  who  were  so  much 
like  each  other  in  their  early  youth  as  not  to  be  readily 
distinguished  one  from  the  other  even  by  members  of  their 
own  family.2  Let  us  also  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument 

1  Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty.  Galton.  Dent  &  Co.  P.  155  et  seq. 

2  It  is  widely  held  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  twins  ;  *  identical  ’ 

twins,  those  having  an  identical  germinal  origin  ;  and  other  twins,  whose 
germinal  origins  are  as  diverse  as  those  of  any  other  members  of  the 
same  sibship.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these  statements  accurately 
represent  the  facts.  See  “  New  Data  on  the  Genesis  of  Twins,”  R.  A. 
Fisher,  Scientific  Papers  of  the  International  Congress  of  Eugenics ,  New 
York,  1923,  Vol.  I,  p.  313. 
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that  the  small  differences  which  existed  between  them 
when  they  were  young  were  entirely  due  to  differences 
in  the  surroundings  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  ; 
this  being,  whether  true  or  not,  the  assumption  most 
favourable  to  the  views  of  those  who  desire  to  advocate 
the  claims  of  environment.  Making  this  assumption,  we 
must  admit  that,  in  the  case  of  brothers  who  are  not 
twins,  a  very  small  amount  of  the  difference  between 
them  may  in  like  manner  be  due  to  differences  in  their 
previous  surroundings.  How  then  do  we  account  for  the 
bulk  of  the  differences  between  ordinary  brothers  ?  Can 
it  be  explained  by  brothers  who  are  not  twins  having  been 
exposed  to  far  greater  differences  in  their  surroundings 
than  was  the  case  with  our  closely  similar  twins  ? 

It  was  in  answering  this  question  that  Galton  entered 
upon  previously  unexplored  ground.  His  investigations 
indicated  that,  whilst  twins  generally  remained  extra¬ 
ordinarily  like  each  other  in  old  age  notwithstanding 
very  different  conditions  of  life,  yet  that  in  some  instances 
dissimilarities  did  make  their  appearance  between  twins 
who  were  at  first  very  much  like  each  other.  Now  in 
most  of  the  cases  where  this  occurred,  the  divergence 
was  attributed  by  the  relatives  to  some  form  of  illness 
from  which  only  one  of  the  twins  had  suffered.  As  to 
the  small  proportion  of  cases  where  the  appearance  of  a 
dissimilarity  not  at  first  observable  could  not  be  accounted 
for,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  might  have  been  due 
to  a  tardy  development  of  a  natural  diversity  of  inborn 
qualities.  Hence  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  in  the 
absence  of  all  abnormal  conditions,  twins  who  are  like 
each  other  in  youth  will  remain  alike  in  old  age  ;  and 
consequently  that  the  diversities  of  surroundings  to  which 
twins  are  ordinarily  exposed  as  a  rule  produce  but  little 
effect  on  their  observable  qualities.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  brothers  who  are  not  twins  will  be  made  to 
differ  from  one  another  to  a  greater  extent  than  twins  by 
a  given  divergence  in  their  surroundings  ;  or  that  after 
early  youth  the  brothers  who  are  not  twins  are  as  a  fact 
exposed  to  a  materially  greater  degree  of  divergence  in 
surroundings  than  are  twins.  Hence  we  are  driven  to  the 
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conclusion  that  to  account  for  the  greater  part  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  brothers  who  are  not  twins  we  must 
search  for  some  explanation  not  connected  with  differences 
between  their  environments.  And,  if  no  other  explanation 
is  forthcoming,  it  follows  that  the  greater  part  of  the  dis¬ 
similarities  between  brothers  who  are  not  twins  is  due  to 
dissimilarities  in  their  hereditary  foundations  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  as  to  the  qualities  by  means  of  which 
members  of  the  same  family  can  be  distinguished  from 
each  other,  for  the  most  part  they  obey  the  laws  of  natural 
inheritance. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  differences  in  the  hereditary 
make-up  of  human  beings  which  constitute  the  differences 
on  which  selection  can  act  so  as  to  produce  enduring  racial 
effects.  From  the  study  of  twins  we  may,  therefore, 
conclude  that  the  differences  which  we  know  to  exist 
between  members  of  the  same  family  give  with  no  great 
deduction  a  true  indication  of  the  range  within  which  it 
is  possible  that  a  change  for  good  or  for  evil  might  in  time 
be  wrought  in  the  human  race  by  persistent  selection. 
But  thus  far  we  have  taken  no  account  of  the  hereditary 
differences  which  exist  between  different  families  and 
between  different  races.  Taking  these  important  dif¬ 
ferences  into  consideration,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
there  is  amongst  human  beings  a  wider  range  of  differentia¬ 
tion  on  which  selection  can  act  with  effect  than  that  which 
is  seen  to  exist  within  the  limits  of  any  one  family.  The 
amounts  by  which  one  of  two  brothers  is  often  superior 
or  inferior  to  the  other,  therefore,  probably  give  an 
inadequate  indication  of  the  amount  of  change  for  the 
better  or  the  worse  in  the  human  race  which  might  in  time 
result  from  any  slow  process  of  selection  either  now  at 
work  or  to  be  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  set  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  future. 

These  conclusions,  which  seem  so  largely  to  ignore 
all  the  effects  that  environment  may  have  on  human 
beings,  will  at  first  sight  appear  surprising  ;  for  they  are 
surprising.  Hence  it  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  indicate 
that  nothing  which  has  here  been  said  should  prevent  us 
from  attaching  great  importance  to  human  surroundings. 
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If  one  only  of  a  pair  of  twins,  for  example,  were  to  learn 
to  swim,  or  were  taught  a  trade,  or  came  under  certain 
evil  influences,  differences  between  the  two  would  exist 
which  might  have  more  or  less  serious  consequences  ; 
and  these  differences  would  be  of  a  type  which  has  been 
ignored  in  the  foregoing  argument.  Moreover,  as  to 
the  twins  whose  careers  were  investigated  by  Galton, 
the  surroundings  in  which  both  of  them  had  been  brought 
up  were  in  all  cases  closely  similar  in  regard  to  the  standard 
of  civilization  attained,  at  all  events  during  the  years 
when  they  were  most  subject  to  the  effects  of  external 
influences.  If  one  twin  had  gone  to  school  and  a  university 
whilst  the  other  had  been  banished  to  live  as  a  naked 
savage  in  distant  lands,  no  one  could  have  failed  to  observe 
the  differences  between  them,  mental  and  physical.  The 
unbroken  maintenance  of  a  certain  standard  of  life  has 
indeed  been  tacitly  assumed  in  this  discussion  regarding 
twins  ;  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  should  not  in  the 
least  discourage  the  efforts  of  those  who  by  right  methods 
are  striving  to  improve  the  surroundings  or  the  traditions 
of  the  people  and  thus  to  raise  the  standard  of  their  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

To  demand  the  right  to  reconsider  the  first  steps  in 
any  argument  which  has  led  us  to  unexpected  results  is 
certainly  admissible.  It  lies,  however,  with  those  who 
lay  their  case  before  any  court  of  appeal  to  bring  forwrard 
any  new  pleadings  ;  and,  in  this  instance,  the  objectors 
to  our  conclusions  must  indicate  some  other  explanation 
than  that  above  given  of  the  similarity  between  twins. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  suggested  that  twins  resemble  each 
other  because  of  the  close  similarity  between  their  pre-natal 
environments.  Now,  of  course,  the  maintenance  of  the 
health  of  the  expectant  mother  is  a  matter  of  great  im¬ 
portance  ;  but  this  undoubted  truth  does  not  point  to 
any  method  of  regulating  pre-natal  environment  so  as  to 
produce  specific  effects  on  the  qualities  of  the  child.  If 
all  family  differences  arose  after  the  formation  of  the 
complete  germ  and  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  we  should 
be  without  any  means  whatever  of  attempting  gradually 
to  improve  the  qualities  of  future  generations.  The 
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suggestion  that  the  differences  in  pre-natal  environment 
account  for  the  greater  part  of  the  differences  between 
brothers  who  are  not  twins  is,  therefore,  one  from  which 
no  one  can  extract  any  comfort ;  a  retort  which  we  may 
perhaps  legitimately  make  when  replying  to  those  who 
have  brought  forward  this  suggestion  in  order  to  escape 
from  other  conclusions  which  they  hold  to  be  dismal.  But 
it  certainly  is  legitimate  to  point  out  that  if  brothers  did 
differ  to  a  material  extent  from  each  other  on  account  of 
differences  in  their  pre-natal  environments,  to  that  extent 
these  differences  would  be  acquired  and  not  hereditary  ; 
and  that,  as  we  know,  such  acquired  differences  are 
transmitted  either  to  a  very  small  extent  or  not  at  all 
to  future  generations.  But  it  has  been  conclusively 
proved  that  the  differences  between  brothers  are  trans¬ 
mitted  by  natural  inheritance  to  their  descendants  to  a 
very  large  extent.  Difference  in  pre-natal  environment — 
and  the  argument  applies  equally  to  post-natal  environ¬ 
ment — can,  therefore,  account  but  for  a  part  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  observable  between  members  of  the  same  family 
before  they  have  left  home.  And  if  no  other  explanation 
of  family  differences  is  forthcoming,  and  I  know  of  none, 
then  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  study  of  twins  does 
prove  that,  amongst  human  beings,  there  is  a  very  wide 
field  in  which  selection  can  act  with  effect ;  and  this  is  all 
that  the  eugenist  really  needs  to  know  in  order  to  encourage 
him  to  persevere  in  his  hitherto  unappreciated  efforts. 

These  somewhat  subtle  arguments  about  twins  will  be 
distasteful  to  some  readers,  no  doubt ;  and  in  truth  it 
has  always  appeared  to  me  that  an  appeal  to  common  sense 
is  all  that  is  really  necessary  in  order  to  establish  a  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  a  racial  policy  of  some  kind  can  be  built. 
Every  man  who  will  candidly  look  back  on  his  school-days 
must  be  led  to  admit  that  he  could  not  have  hoped  to  have 
competed  with  success  either  in  mental  or  physical  achieve¬ 
ments  with  many  of  his  contemporaries  ;  and  that,  more¬ 
over,  no  change  in  his  previous  surroundings  would  have 
made  him  the  victor.  Whether  we  should  avow  it  or  not 
may  be  doubtful,  but  all  of  us  do  feel  equally  certain  we 
should  not  in  like  circumstances  have  behaved  as  badly 
11 
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as  did  some  of  our  school-fellows  later  in  their  careers. 
Hence  common  sense  tells  us  beyond  the  power  of  contra¬ 
diction  that  the  differences  between  school-children  are  not 
all  acquired,  or  that,  in  other  words,  there  exist  within 
our  nation  many  different  types  or  stocks.  This  being 
admitted,  if  we  also  call  to  mind  the  common-sense  know¬ 
ledge  acquired  by  all  wise  farmers,  we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  possible  to  produce  great 
effects,  beneficial  or  harmful,  by  promoting  or  retarding 
the  rate  of  multiplication  of  these  different  human  types. 
We  have,  no  doubt,  yet  to  determine  what  steps  could  be 
taken  in  this  direction  without  damaging  the  moral  sense 
of  mankind  ;  but  to  leave  the  whole  eugenic  field  quite 
neglected  is  a  course  of  action  which  common  sense  must 
unhesitatingly  condemn. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Returning  from  this  digression  about  twins  and  common 
sense  in  order  to  summarize  our  discussion  concerning 
domestic  animals,  it  was  seen  that  we  cannot  but  inquire 
why  some  reliance  should  not  be  placed  on  the  lessons  to 
be  learnt  in  the  stockyard.  No  doubt  many  domestic 
breeds  have  arisen  from  sports,  that  is  from  abnormal  types 
which  appeared  suddenly  ;  and  it  would  be  folly  to 
rely  on  any  similar  event  occurring  in  mankind.  No 
doubt  also  morality  forbids  the  adoption  of  most  of  the 
methods  on  which  the  scientific  breeder  of  animals  relies. 
But  every  wise  farmer  with  wide  practical  experience  has  a 
firm  belief  in  heredity  and  always  tries  to  find  out  which 
are  the  best  available  existing  breeds  ;  and  in  these 
respects  he  is  a  safe  guide  for  the  eugenist.  Indeed  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  the  breeding  of  domestic  animals 
might  have  formed  the  starting-point  of  our  eugenic 
propaganda,  but  for  two  solid  objections  to  this  method 
of  advocacy.  In  the  first  place,  references  to  arguments 
based  on  our  kinship  with  other  animals  are  apt  to  arouse 
opposition,  for  somewhat  the  same  reasons,  perhaps,  that 
many  weak-minded  persons  are  annoyed  at  references  to 
their  less  prosperous  relatives  ;  and,  even  if  the  allusions 
which  may  be  made  to  the  stockyard  in  reply  to  our 
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arguments  are  generally  silly,  yet  it  is  better  perhaps  to 
avoid  too  often  placing  even  an  ineffective  weapon  in  the 
enemy’s  hands.  Then,  again,  it  is  obvious  that  differences 
between  men  and  the  lower  animals  do  exist  which  make 
the  domestication  of  animals  in  most  respects  a  false  guide 
as  regards  eugenic  reform.  Nearly  all  well-educated 
persons  now  believe  in  the  fact  of  organic  evolution  ;  and, 
once  this  is  admitted,  the  lessons  learnt  by  a  study  of 
animal  life  cannot  be  passed  by  as  being  wholly  irrelevant 
to  human  affairs.  But  however  freely  this  conclusion  may 
be  accepted,  it  makes  it  none  the  less  certain  that  the 
moral  obligations  thrown  on  men  make  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  repudiate  both  compulsory  marriage  and  the 
murder  of  the  unfit  ;  and  here  it  is  we  see  the  wide  gap 
which  must  ever  separate  the  methods  of  the  breeders  of 
animals  from  the  methods  of  the  eugenic  reformer.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  lessons  which  may  be  safely  learnt 
from  the  stockyard  are  both  useful  and  unmistakable. 
Briefly  they  are  that  to  whatever  extent  we  can  rightly 
ensure  by  eugenic  reforms  that  only  the  nobler,  wiser  and 
healthier  citizens  of  to-day  shall  become  the  ancestors  of 
future  generations,  to  a  corresponding  extent  we  shall  thus 
ensure  that  these  coming  generations  will  be  nobler,  wiser 
and  healthier  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
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Single  Factor  Qualities 

In  the  preceding  chapter  it  was  seen  that  it  is  disputable 
whether  it  would  be  possible  by  selection  to  change  the 
inborn  qualities  of  man  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  our 
descendants  take  rank  as  a  different  species.  My  own 
belief  is  that  changes  of  this  magnitude  could  thus  be 
produced,  but  that  they  could  only  be  produced  so  slowly 
that  for  the  present  this  possibility  may  be  safely  neglected 
by  the  politician.  In  any  case  there  already  exists  in 
mankind  a  wide  range  of  differentiation  on  which  selection 
could  be  made  to  act,  thus  raising  or  lowering  the  average 
qualities  of  our  race  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  make  the 
study  of  these  racial  problems  a  matter  of  urgent  im¬ 
portance.  And  in  this  study  we  now  have  to  pass  on  to 
consider  the  exact  methods  by  means  of  which  selection 
might  be  brought  into  operation,  voluntarily  or  involun¬ 
tarily,  and  whether  for  good  or  for  evil.1 

Certain  eugenists  seem  to  regard  racial  progress  as  an 
inevitable  law  of  nature,  a  progress  which  it  is  no  doubt 
possible  to  hasten  by  the  elimination  of  certain  extremely 
undesirable  types  ;  such  as  the  insane  and  the  feeble  in 
mind.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  now  many  students 
of  racial  problems  who  regard  the  signs  of  the  times  as 
clearly  pointing  to  a  slow  and  progressive  deterioration 
in  many  of  the  most  important  innate  qualities  of  all 
civilized  peoples  ;  that  is  to  a  national  degradation  which 
it  will  only  be  possible  to  arrest  by  national  efforts  covering 
a  wide  field  of  endeavour.  In  short,  though  the  aim  of  all 
eugenists  is  to  improve  the  inborn  qualities  of  posterity, 
yet  some  of  them  would  attack  on  a  wider  front  than 

1  In  this  chapter  I  have  borrowed  largely  from  an  address  I  delivered 
at  the  International  Congress  of  Eugenics  at  New  York  in  1922,  printed  in 
Eugenics  in  Race  and  State ,  vol.  ii,  p.  189. 
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others.  Again,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  aim,  reformers  of 
the  one  type  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  led  to  attach  more 
importance  to  certain  kinds  of  qualities  than  do  reformers 
of  the  other  type  ;  for  human  qualities  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes  according  to  their  biological  founda¬ 
tions,  a  division  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in  a  sense  parallel 
to  the  division  between  the  two  classes  of  eugenists.  Here 
also  it  is  hardly  correct  to  speak  of  two  classes  of  qualities, 
but  rather  of  two  extreme  types,  between  which  every 
gradation  exists.  At  one  end  of  the  series  we  have  such 
qualities  as  are  dependent  on  the  nature  of  a  single  some¬ 
thing,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  factor  ;  a  something 
which  the  individual  exhibiting  the  quality  in  question 
received  before  birth  from  one  of  his  parents.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  series  we  have  such  qualities  as  are  dependent 
on  the  nature  of  a  large  number  of  these  biological  units 
or  factors.  And  the  distinction  between  these  single 
factor  and  multiple  factor  qualities  is  not  merely  one  of 
academic  interest,  but  is  a  matter  of  great  practical 
importance  to  which  I  am  especially  anxious  to  draw  the 
attention  of  all  social  reformers. 

Taking  single  factor  qualities  first  into  consideration, 
brachydactyly  may  be  selected  as  a  good  example,  the 
symptoms  of  this  defect  being  that  the  fingers  are  abnor¬ 
mally  short.  Now  a  child  at  its  conception  either  was  or 
was  not  endowed  by  one  or  other  of  its  parents  with  the 
harmful  ingredient  of  the  factor  in  question,  that  is  with 
the  dominant  gene  which  gives  rise  to  this  particular 
defect.  If  it  was  not  so  endowed,  it  will  not  show 
these  symptoms,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  If  it 
was  so  endowed,  it  is  certain  to  have  its  hands  crippled 
in  this  particular  fashion  ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  liable 
to  pass  on  this  deformity  to  many  of  its  offspring.  How 
this  injurious  gene  first  came  into  being  in  some  ancestor 
of  the  brachydactylous  child  is  unknown  ;  but  the  appar¬ 
ently  spontaneous  appearance  of  this  defect  is,  at  all 
events,  such  a  rare  event  that  it  may  for  practical  purposes 
be  neglected.  This  is  the  very  simplest  eugenic  problem 
which  has  to  be  faced  ;  for  if  parenthood  could  be  pre¬ 
vented  in  all  brachydactylous  persons,  all  the  existing 
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seeds  of  this  disease  would  thus  be  killed  off,  and  this 
defect  would  thus  be  stamped  out  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

The  problem  to  be  faced  is,  however,  not  often  as  simple 
as  this  ;  for,  in  regard  to  many  single  factor  defects,  the 
child  must  have  received  the  harmful  endowment  from 
both  its  parents  in  order  to  be  harmed  thereby.  When  a 
gene  of  this  kind,  that  is  a  harmful  recessive  gene,  is 
received  from  one  parent  only,  its  recipient  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  his  normal  neighbours  by  any  means 
now  known  ;  but  he  is  nevertheless  the  carrier  of  this 
hidden  evil  inheritance,  an  inheritance  very  likely  to  be 
passed  on  to  future  generations  and  to  show  its  evil  effects 
when  this  recessive  gene  is  united  by  chance  to  a  similar 
gene  coming  from  another  line  of  descent.  Putting  aside 
for  consideration  in  some  future  chapter  what  should  be  our 
attitude  towards  these  normal  carriers  of  hidden  defects, 
and  looking  only  to  those  who,  by  exhibiting  the  symptoms 
in  question,  show  that  they  carry  a  double  dose  of  defective 
heredity,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  prohibit  parenthood 
in  such  cases.  The  effect  of  this  prohibition,  if  continually 
enforced,  would  be  to  make  the  harmful  hidden  genes 
become  more  and  more  rare  as  the  generations  succeeded 
each  other,  with  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  appearance  of  the  ailment  in  question. 
This  would  be  because,  as  the  recessive  genes  became 
rarer,  chance  would  less  and  less  frequently  bring  two  of 
them  together  in  the  same  individual  ;  with  no  doubt  the 
unfortunate  result  that  the  process  of  elimination  would 
become  slower  and  slower. 

In  the  case  of  both  dominant  and  recessive  single  factor 
qualities  all  that  has  to  be  decided  is,  in  fact,  whether 
the  elimination  of  the  defect  or  a  certain  diminution 
in  its  frequency,  as  the  case  might  be,  in  all  f  uture  genera¬ 
tions  would  constitute  an  advantage  sufficiently  great  to 
justify  in  this  one  generation  only  the  actual  prohibition 
of  parenthood  or  a  demand  for  the  self-sacrifice  needed 
for  its  voluntary  abandonment.  The  world  could  thus 
be  freed  quickly  or  slowly  from  all  ailments  which  are 
dependent  on  a  single  factor,  and  the  only  question  in 
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each  case  is  whether  it  is  worth  while  incurring  the  trouble 
and  cost  of  so  freeing  it. 

If  a  list  were  here  to  be  given  of  the  human  qualities 
which  depend  on  a  single  factor  it  would  be  seen  that 
no  one  of  them  is  positively  beneficial  to  the  human 
race  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  only  a  diminution  and 
not  an  increase  in  the  fertility  of  the  individuals  possessing 
them  has  here  been  considered.  Amongst  these  single 
factor  qualities  a  few  harmless  characteristics  might 
perhaps  be  included,  such  as  the  colour  of  hair  and  of 
eyes,  facial  type,  etc.  ;  but  at  all  events  the  bulk  of  the 
list,  including  over  forty  items,  would  consist  of  harmful 
bodily  abnormalities,  the  names  of  which  would  be  quite 
unknown  to  the  majority  of  lay  readers.  Some  of  these 
defects,  of  which  haemophilia  or  bleeding  skin  is  the 
best-known  example,  are  what  are  known  as  sex-linked 
qualities.  In  the  hereditary  transmission  of  these 
defects,  one  generation  is  as  a  rule  skipped  in  accordance 
with  definite  laws  ;  in  which  case  the  mother  is  the 
unaffected  carrier  of  the  seeds  of  these  ailments.  But  to 
discuss  not  only  the  amount  of  injury  inflicted  on  the 
individual,  but  also  the  laws  of  heredity  applicable  to 
each  one  of  these  ailments,  would  fill  a  large  volume  ; 
and  as  existing  lists,  however  carefully  made,  are  likely 
to  be  both  added  to  and  modified  in  the  near  future, 
those  desirous  of  further  information  on  this  topic  must 
look  elsewhere.1  Certainly  the  question  whether  any 
such  defect  should  stand  in  the  way  of  parenthood  is 
eminently  one  for  especially  trained  experts,  a  class  of 
medical  advisers  which  at  present  is  not  nearly  sufficiently 
numerous  for  the  needs  of  the  nation.  By  the  elimination 
of  these  single  factor  defects,  large  numbers  of  lives  spent 
in  recurrent  suffering,  or  in  an  enduring  sense  of  unmerited 
inferiority,  would  no  doubt  be  wiped  off  the  slate  in 
future,  with  a  material  lessening  in  the  financial  burden 
thrown  on  the  community  for  the  maintenance  of  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  care  of  such  cases. 

Here  the  point  which  I  especially  wish  to  emphasize 

1  See  Eugenical  Sterilization  in  the  United  States.  Laughlin.  P.  372. 
Also  Heredity  and  Eugenics.  Ruggles-Gates.  Constable.  1923. 
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is  that  by  the  elimination  of  any  one  of  these  single  factor 
defects  the  race  would  be  benefited  in  no  other  direction. 
It  may  well  be  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  all  the  harm 
which  the  gene  resulting  in  brachydactyly,for  example,  does 
to  the  individual  so  afflicted  ;  but  by  preventing  parent¬ 
hood  in  all  such  cases  it  would  only  be  this  one  visible 
defect,  with  its  unrecognized  accompaniments  if  there 
be  any,  which  would  be  eliminated.  To  rid  the  world  of 
any  single  factor  defect  is  not  necessarily  to  take  any  step 
in  the  direction  of  a  general  uplift  of  mankind.  Great  as 
might  be  the  advantages  of  such  an  achievement,  it 
could  not,  however,  be  described  as  a  matter  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  to  the  race. 

Individual  Selection 

We  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  qualities  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale,  namely  those  dependent  on  a  large  ^ 
number  of  factors.  We  have  seen  how  in  each  individual 
each  factor  consists  of  a  pair  of  genes  ;  how  these  pairs 
of.  genes  break  in  two  before  parenthood  ;  how  only  one 
of  each  pair  is  passed  on  from  each  parent  to  each  offspring  ; 
and  consequently  how  there  is  a  scattering  and  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  genes  at  each  succeeding  generation.  The 
combinations  of  genes  in  the  different  members  of  the 
same  family,  though  all  differing  from  each  other,  yet  all 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  combinations  which  existed 
in  each  of  the  two  parents.  But  the  more  unusual  the 
combination  of  genes  in  the  father,  the  less  likely  will  it 
be  to  be  closely  reproduced  in  any  one  of  his  sons  ;  and 
both  the  genius  and  the  human  devil  are  practically 
certain  to  have  offspring  far  less  conspicuous  than  them¬ 
selves.  Here  we  begin  to  come  in  contact  with  a  principle 
in  connexion  with  multiple  factor  qualities  which  is  of 
great  practical  importance  in  eugenics. 

In  regard  to  single  factor  qualities  we  were  perforce 
obliged  to  consider  only  such  as  are  bad  ;  but  in  the 
discussion  of  multiple  factor  qualities,  since  they  are 
both  good  and  bad,  we  will  begin  by  considering  such  as 
are  good.  In  order  to  promote  good  qualities,  many 
students  of  eugenics  have  at  some  time  or  other  attempted 
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to  sketch  out  some  scheme  for  the  individual  selection  of 
a  number  of  highly  endowed  persons,  for  inducing  them 
to  marry  superior  mates,  and  for  encouraging  them  to 
produce  large  families.  All  such  selected  parents  would 
doubtless  be  characterized  by  a  combination  of  many 
valuable  qualities — by  superior  reasoning  powers,  concen¬ 
tration  of  mind,  energy,  perseverance,  faculty  of  observa¬ 
tion,  etc.  ;  and  thus  we  are  led  to  see  that  the  qualities 
by  which  any  selected  individual  may  be  distinguished 
from  his  fellows  are  normally  dependent  on  many  factors. 
The  question  which  we  here  have  to  consider  in  regard 
to  these  multiple  factor  qualities  is,  therefore,  what  would 
be  the  effect  on  the  race  of  any  of  these  proposed  methods 
dependent  on  the  selection  of  individuals,  methods  here 
included  under  the  name  of  individual  selection  ?  The 
matter  is  complicated,  but  being  one  to  which  the  attention 
of  eugenists  has  been  insufficiently  directed,  I  beg  for 
patience  whilst  I  attempt  to  throw  some  light  upon  it. 

If  a  few  millionaires  were  to  be  selected,  and  all  their 
wealth  were  to  be  distributed  broadcast  amongst  the 
people,  we'may  be  certain  that  the  result  would  be  a  feeling 
of  keen  disappointment  amongst  the  originators  of  the 
plot  ;  for  each  recipient  would  receive  such  a  minute 
share  of  the  booty.  Again,  if  it  were  possible  to  create  a 
few  millionaires,  wealth  and  all,  and  if,  generation  after 
generation,  their  descendants  were  to  dissipate  this  newly 
created  wealth  until  it  was  widely  scattered  throughout 
the  whole  land,  in  this  case  also  the  ultimate  benefits  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  would  be  very  small.  Now  the 
eugenist  who  wishes  to  see  a  number  of  eminent  persons 
picked  out  and  induced  to  produce  large  families  is  no 
doubt  aiming  at  what  would  be  equivalent  to  the  creation 
of  a  number  of  distinguished  persons  in  the  coming  genera¬ 
tions  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  at  all  events  as  regards 
the  next  generation  only,  a  marked  success  in  this  respect 
could  thus  be  reaped.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  good 
qualities  of  the  selected  parents  would  be  due  to  many 
factors  ;  and  that  the  genes  composing  these  factors,  like 
the  money  of  the  spendthrift  descendants  of  our  million¬ 
aires,  would  tend  to  become  more  and  more  widely  scattered 
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amongst  the  people  in  accordance  with  an  inevitable  law 
of  nature  ;  the  final  result  being,  we  may  be  equally 
certain,  very  disappointing  to  the  eugenist,  as  far  as 
ultimate  racial  results  are  concerned.  If  we  want  more 
millionaires — whether  we  really  do  want  them  or  not  is 
another  matter — one  way  of  securing  their  presence  in 
greater  numbers  in  the  future  would  be  to  raise  the  level 
of  the  wealth  of  the  whole  people  ;  for  the  more  we  were 
to  enrich  the  soil  of  any  country,  as  it  were,  by  increasing 
its  total  wealth,  the  greater  would  be  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  who  would  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade 
grow  so  rich  as  to  become  millionaires.  In  nearly  the 
same  way,  if  we  want  more  persons  eminent  in  morals, 
intellect  or  physical  strength  to  spring  into  existence  in 
all  the  generations  to  come,  the  most  certain  method  of 
achieving  this  result  would  be  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
whole  people  in  regard  to  their  inborn  qualities.  For  if 
this  were  to  be  done,  the  genes  needed  for  the  production 
of  men  of  outstanding  qualities  would  exist  in  greater 
numbers  ;  their  union  by  chance  in  any  one  individual, 
or  the  actual  appearance  of  a  man  of  genius,  would  occur 
more  often  ;  whilst  all  the  while  the  mass  of  the  people 
would  be  receiving  the  benefits  due  to  their  improved 
natural  endowments.  Surely  this  then  is  a  policy  not  to 
be  neglected.1 

The  effect  of  the  wide  distribution  of  a  millionaire’s 
wealth,  even  though  disappointing  to  those  concerned, 
yet  if  accepted  as  an  illustration  of  the  racial  consequences 
of  increasing  the  progeny  of  a  number  of  selected  persons, 
certainly  gives  a  greatly  exaggerated  idea  of  the  benefits 
thus  to  be  obtained  ;  and  we  must  seek  for  some  more 
accurate  method  of  attempting  to  estimate  the  probable 

1  The  analogy  of  the  inheritance  of  money  is,  of  course,  faulty  in  many 
respects.  With  natural  inheritance  the  chances  of  a  person  receiving  a 
good  endowment  from  his  parents  are  the  same  whether  he  has  few 
brothers  and  sisters  or  many.  Again,  many  have  no  money  to  leave  to 
their  descendants,  and  often  money  is  only  received  from  one  parent. 
With  natural  inheritance  everyone  is  certain  to  receive  an  endowment, 
good  or  bad,  from  each  parent,  and  the  one  endowment  is  as  important 
as  the  other.  Lastly,  whilst  we  can  aim  at  a  more  even  distribution  of 
wealth,  it  would  be  impossible,  even  if  we  would,  to  prevent  the  fortuitous 
coming  together  of  the  necessary  factors  so  as  to  produce  a  man  of  genius. 
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results.  Sir  Francis  Galton  stated  that  one  man  in  4,000 
might  be  fairly  described  as  being  c  eminent  ’  in  intellect  ; 
and  we  may  perhaps  in  like  manner  describe  the  tallest 
of  a  group  of  4,000  men  as  being  eminent  in  stature.  Now 
Frederick,  father  of  Frederick  the  Great,  is  said  to  have 
picked  out  the  biggest  men  he  could  lay  hands  on,  and 
then  to  have  mated  them  to  very  tall  women,1  with  the 
object  of  securing  a  number  of  huge  recruits  in  the  coming 
generation.  To  what  extent  the  royal  aspirations  were 
fulfilled  in  this  respect  I  do  not  know.  But  let  us  follow 
Frederick’s  example  in  imagination  and  consider  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  scheme  on  the  average 
height  of  the  people  in  future  generations.  In  a  town  of 
8,000  inhabitants  there  would  probably  be  one  man  and 
one  woman  eminent  in  stature,  and  let  us  imagine  that  we 
brought  these  two  together,  with  the  result  that  two  more 
children  were  brought  into  the  world  than  would  have 
been  the  case  if  we  had  not  interfered.  Looking  to  the 
male  part  of  the  population  we  should  find  that  our  tall 
man  was  rather  under  9  in.  in  height  above  the  average  ; 
and,  as  a  rough  approximation  to  the  truth,  we  may 
imagine  that  after  many  generations  a  certain  proportion 
of  these  9  in.,  about  two-thirds  in  fact,  would  have 
become  evenly  distributed  amongst  the  whole  male 
population  of  the  town  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  we 
should  thus  have  raised  the  average  stature  of  that  town 
by  a  little  more  than  one  six-hundredth  part  of  an  inch.2 
If  this  be  a  true  conclusion,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  we  may 
judge  that  if  we  were  now  to  pick  out  the  tallest  5,000 
men  and  the  5,000  tallest  women  in  each  generation  in 


1  Frederick  would  have  produced  nearly  the  same  ultimate  results  on 
the  race  if  he  had  allowed  his  male  and  female  giants  to  marry  whom 
they  liked  provided  their  progeny  were  increased.  It  has  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  recognized  that,  putting  aside  the  effects  of  assortive  mating,  the 
only  racial  advantages  of  mating  the  selected  individuals  would  be  :  (1)  The 
immediate  production  of  giants,  for  example  ;  and  (2)  that  greater  results 
could  perhaps  thus  be  obtained  for  the  same  money,  as  one  stimulus 
then  would  affect  two  selected  individuals. 

2  The  increase  in  stature  would  in  truth  be  materially  less  than  -002 
of  an  inch  ;  for  regression  due  to  dominance  and  other  circumstances  has 
to  be  taken  into  account.  See  “  Correlation  between  Relatives,”  R.  A. 
Fisher,  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  Edin.,  Vol.  Ill,  Pt.  II  (No.  15). 
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England,  if  they  were  to  be  mated  together  and  if  somehow 
or  other  each  couple  were  to  be  induced  to  have  two 
additional  children,  we  should  thus  in  about  18,000  years 
raise  the  average  height  of  our  citizens  by  1  in.  In 
passing  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  pity  for  any  official 
in  charge  of  a  department  of  state  dealing  with  any  such 
duties.  But  here  what  I  wish  to  indicate  is  that  in  so 
far  as  our  aim  may  be  to  make  continuous  racial  progress 
or  to  prevent  any  insidious  national  deterioration,  it 
seems,  to  say  the  least,  that  we  cannot  rest  satisfied  with 
any  policy  dependent  on  the  selection  of  a  limited  number 
of  individuals  for  special  consideration  ;  for  any  good 
results  thus  obtained  would  be  so  exceedingly  slow  in 
making  their  appearance. 

Eugenic  Communities 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  if  any  group  of  selected  indi¬ 
viduals  were  to  be  kept  quite  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
nation  as  a  eugenic  community,  a  certain  average  supe¬ 
riority  would  be  permanently  maintained,  at  all  events 
after  the  first  generation  after  their  selection.  Moreover, 
the  formation  of  such  a  community  of  the  more  fit  would 
produce  certain  advantages  which  would  be  reaped  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  whole  nation  ;  for  one  result  of  the 
separation  of  the  more  intelligent  individuals  from  the 
rest  of  the  community  would  be  that  a  large  proportion 
of  men  of  high  intellect  would  make  their  appearance  in 
future  generations,  with  a  consequent  more  rapid  advance¬ 
ment  in  material  welfare  and  possibly  in  morals  also.  The 
segregation  of  the  more  fit  would  also  necessarily  result 
to  some  extent  in  a  corresponding  segregation  of  the  less 
fit  ;  consequently,  the  number  of  individuals  whose 
qualities  were  sufficiently  inferior  to  justify  the  prohibition 
or  discouragement  of  parenthood  would  thus  be  increased  ; 
and  in  this  way  more  of  the  seeds  of  inferiority  might  be 
eliminated  at  each  generation.  But  as  long  as  the  eugenic 
caste  comprised  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  this  last-mentioned  beneficial  effect  of  its  creation 
would  be  so  small  as  to  be  negligible  for  a  very  long  period 
of  time. 
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The  permanent  maintenance  of  any  such  eugenic  caste 
would,  however,  in  my  opinion,  prove  to  be  an  impossi¬ 
bility  ;  for  it  would  necessitate  the  prevention  of  friendly 
intercourse  between  the  young  elite  and  all  other  young 
people,  this  being  the  only  means  of  preventing  inter¬ 
marriage  between  them.  According  to  the  French  proverb, 
a  door  must  be  either  open  or  shut ;  yet  the  door  into 
the  caste  would  eventually  have  to  be  kept  but  a  crack 
open  in  order  that  it  might  only  admit  that  limited  number 
of  the  more  fit  who  would  naturally  make  their  appearance 
amongst  the  inferior  remainder  ;  whilst  from  the  first 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  watch  the  door  so  as  to  prevent 
any  undesirable  use  being  made  of  it.  It  would  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  prevent  favouritism  in  regard  to  the 
admission  of  members  ;  whilst  the  difficulties  in  regard 
to  the  ejection  of  the  less  fit  from  the  community  would 
be  almost  insuperable  on  account  of  that  strongest  of  all 
social  instincts,  family  affection.  We  must  strive  to  gain 
the  advantages  which  would  result  for  such  organisation 
in  some  other  way. 

If  it  be  assumed,  however,  contrary  to  my  belief,  that 
a  eugenic  caste  could  be  permanently  established,  we 
yet  have  to  inquire  whether  any  enduring  racial  progress 
would  result  from  its  establishment.  If  it  could  be  so 
arranged  that  the  caste  continually  increased  in  numbers 
more  rapidly  than  the  rest  of  the  community,  this  would, 
of  course,  be  racially  beneficial ;  but  is  there  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  fit,  if  separated  as  a  caste  apart,  could 
be  induced  to  maintain  a  high  birth  rate  ?  The  average 
racial  qualities  of  the  nation  are  now  probably  deteriorating 
because  of  the  low  birth  rate  of  the  more  fit,  and  what 
we  want  to  know  is  whether  their  isolation  would  accelerate 
or  retard  this  process.  If  a  eugenic  caste  were  to  obtain 
either  legal  or  practical  control  over  any  profession  or 
calling,  a  start  in  life  for  its  children  would  thus  be  facili¬ 
tated  and  its  birth  rate  thus  stimulated.  Putting  aside 
this  not  very  probable  contingency,  the  reasons  for  antici¬ 
pating  a  low  birth  rate  amongst  the  upper  strata,  which 
will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  XVIII,  are  generally  applic¬ 
able  to  a  eugenic  superior  caste,  and  the  fight  against 
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this  cause  of  racial  decay  would  not  on  the  whole  be 
facilitated  by  its  formation.  Then,  again,  even  if  an 
increase  in  the  birth  rate  of  the  more  fit  could  be  perman¬ 
ently  maintained,  this  ought  to  be  balanced  by  a  corres¬ 
ponding  decrease  in  the  birth  rate  of  the  less  fit.  Now 
it  will  be  difficult  enough  in  any  case  to  check  the  fertility 
of  the  less  efficient  types  ;  but  would  not  any  such  policy 
prove  to  be  impossible  if  demanded  by  a  separate  caste, 
a  caste  which  was  advocating  a  high  birth  rate  in  its  own 
case  ?  Even  granted  that  some  racial  advantages  might 
at  first  be  obtained  by  the  isolation  of  a  number  of  the 
more  fit,  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  continued 
racial  progress  thus  being  ensured  or  a  continued  de¬ 
terioration  thus  being  stemmed. 

There  would,  moreover,  be  certain  definite  disadvantages 
connected  with  the  isolation  of  the  more  fit  which  must 
be  weighed  in  the  scales.  If  a  eugenic  caste  were  small, 
as  it  would  be  if  composed  of  markedly  superior  individuals, 
and  if  it  were  regulated  from  within  in  regard  to  admissions 
from  outside,  as  would  necessarily  be  the  case,  jealousy 
would  inevitably  be  aroused.  This  would  be  of  no  great 
consequence  if  the  caste  devoted  its  talents  to  philosophy, 
science  and  art  ;  for  its  members  might  continue  to 
influence  the  world  in  regard  to  these  matters  in  spite  of 
their  unpopularity.  But  if  they  were  disliked,  they  would 
be  unlikely  to  be  able  to  take  an  effective  part  in  current 
affairs,  political  or  social ;  and  in  that  case  the  withdrawal 
into  a  eugenic  caste  from  the  governing  part  of  the  nation 
of  many  of  its  wisest  heads  would  be  a  serious  disadvantage. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  eugenic  association  became  very 
large,  its  average  superiority  would  be  proportionately 
reduced,  and  fewer  remarkable  men  would  issue  from  its 
ranks  as  the  result  of  the  chance  combination  of  good 
factors.  Moreover,  the  larger  the  group  the  more  difficult 
would  it  be  to  draw  the  line  in  regard  to  admission  to  and 
ejection  from  its  ranks  ;  because  the  more  nearly  is 
mediocrity  approached,  the  greater  would  be  the  number 
let  in  by  a  given  lowering  of  the  standard.  The  logical 
outcome  of  any  such  proposal  seems  to  be  the  demand  for 
an  ascending  series  of  castes  of  not  too  rigid  a  nature,  a 
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system  even  more  difficult  to  maintain  than  a  single  eugenic 
community. 

Other  social  disadvantages  would  arise  from  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  any  racial  caste  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Social  workers  are  now  aiming  at  equality  of  opportunity, 
and  the  greater  their  success,  the  more  will  the  better- 
paid  strata  tend  to  attract  to  their  ranks  those  who  are 
more  efficient  by  nature  ;  and  this  process,  together  with 
the  tendency  for  like  to  unite  with  like — for  assortive 
mating  to  take  place — will  continually  increase  the  dif¬ 
ferentiation  of  the  upper  from  the  lower  classes.  Thus  it 
may  even  now  be  said  that  some  steps  have  already  been 
taken  towards  the  formation  of  a  caste  of  the  more  fit. 
The  result  of  these  influences  has  no  doubt  already  been 
the  creation  of  a  considerable  amount  of  ill-feeling  between 
the  different  social  classes ;  a  cause  of  social  unrest  which 
it  is  very  undesirable  should  be  increased,  but  which 
would  be  increased  by  the  erection  of  any  social  barrier 
based  on  biological  principles,  the  justification  for  which 
the  excluded  individuals  would  be  quite  incapable  of  under¬ 
standing.  It  may  no  doubt  be  said  that  even  now 
there  exists  a  serious  danger  of  the  less  fit  being  driven  into 
open  rebellion  by  the,  to  them,  inexplicable  inferiority  of 
their  social  status,  and  that  precautions  against  this 
danger  ought  now  to  be  taken.  That  this  is  in  some 
countries  no  fancied  danger  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
proved  by  recent  events,  and  the  only  question  is  as  to 
how  it  is  to  be  met.  If  a  eugenic  association  were  to  be 
organized  with  this  object  in  view,  it  could  never,  in  my 
opinion,  be  made  large  enough  to  win  in  any  actual  contest 
based  on  force  ;  whilst  the  larger  it  became,  if  unsuccessful 
in  such  a  fight,  the  greater  would  be  the  average  inferiority 
of  its  victorious  opponents,  and  the  worse  the  government 
set  up  by  them  after  their  victory.  Any  association 
organized  with  such  defensive  aims  in  view  should  admit 
to  its  ranks  all  who  are  aiming  at  good  government  of  any 
kind,  provided  that  their  desires  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  that  men  are  not  all  born  alike.  The  sorting  out 
of  human  beings  into  social  strata  in  accordance  with  their 
natural  capacities,  which  must  be  promoted  by  individual 
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freedom  and  equality  of  opportunity,  is  in  many  respects 
socially  and  racially  beneficial  ;  but  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  strive  artificially  to  increase  the  perfection  of  this 
classification.  Any  differentiation  which  does  arise  should 
appear  to  all  to  be  the  outcome  of  freedom  and  not  of 
restrictions  ;  and  deliberate  attempts  to  shut  out  the  more 
fit  into  separate  communities  would  on  the  whole  do  more 
harm  than  good.1 


Mass  Selection 

Here  it  may  well  be  asked,  what  course  is  open  to  the 
eugenic  reformer  except  to  advocate  the  selection  of  the 
best  or  the  worst  specimens  of  humanity  with  a  view 
to  increasing  or  decreasing  their  rates  of  multiplication  ? 
Unquestionably  if  it  were  decided  that  a  selection  should 
be  made  of  a  given  number  of  individuals  with  these  aims 
in  view,  then  it  would  be  the  very  best  and  the  very  worst 
who  ought  to  be  sought  for.  But  in  civilized  countries 
it  is  often  necessary  to  act  by  rules  or  laws  of  general 
application  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  our  minds  are 
naturally  diverted  from  the  individual  to  the  class  or 
social  stratum  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  any  proposed 
measure.  All  these  racial  problems  should,  therefore, 
be  considered  with  reference  not  only  to  the  effects  produced 
by  the  selection  of  individuals,  but  also  to  the  conse¬ 
quences  resulting  from  selective  influences  when  applicable 
to  the  mass  of  the  population  or  to  entire  groups  ;  for 
from  an  inquiry  into  the  consequences  of  such  mass 
selection,  as  it  may  be  called,  important  conclusions  may 
certainly  be  obtained. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  imagine  a  group  of  individuals 
to  be  divided  into  classes  in  accordance  with  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  any  physical  quality,  height  for  example.  To 
use  an  educational  simile,  let  it  be  assumed  that  the 
individual  at  the  top  of  the  list  is  given  7  marks  to  the 
good,  whilst  the  individual  at  the  bottom  is  awarded  7 
bad  marks,  zero  representing  the  position  of  the  mean  or 
average  individual ;  the  marks  being  awarded  in  direct 

1  See  Social  Decay  and  Regeneration,  Austin  Freeman,  1921,  for  an 
interesting  statement  of  the  case  in  favour  of  eugenic  associations. 
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proportion  to  the  physical  measurements  above  or  below 
the  mean.  Both  theoretical  considerations  and  practical 
investigations  indicate  that  if,  in  these  circumstances, 
we  were  to  compare  a  top  class  including  all  those  receiving 
from  5  to  7  marks  to  the  good  (and  therefore  averaging 
somewhere  about  6  marks)  with  a  lower  class  containing 
those  obtaining  from  1  to  3  marks  to  the  good  (and 
therefore  approximately  averaging  2  marks),  it  would  be 
found  that  this  lower  class  was  about  900  times  as  numerous 
as  the  top  class.1  In  regard  to  mental  qualities,  it  is 
no  doubt  impossible  to  measure  them  directly  by  any 
system  of  physical  measurement ;  but  as  many  investi¬ 
gations  have  indicated  that  mental  qualities  obey 
the  same  laws  in  regard  to  natural  inheritance  as  do 
physical  qualities,  we  are,  I  hold,  justified  in  assuming 
that  classes  differentiated  in  accordance  with  their  mental 
qualities  may  be  ‘  marked  ’  in  the  same  way  as  when 
differentiated  by  physical  qualities.  Now,  if  we  were 
considering  all  the  qualities  which  lead  to  success  in  life, 
the  top  class,  receiving  from  5  to  7  marks,  would  include 
all  those  men  who  could,  according  to  Galton,  be  fairly 
described  as  being  ‘  eminent  5  ;  whilst  those  in  our  lower 
class,  receiving  from  1  to  3  marks,  might  perhaps  be 
grouped  under  the  title  of  ‘  useful  citizens.5  We  see,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  eminent  man  is  900  times  as  rare  a  being  as 
is  the  useful  citizen  ;  whilst  the  excess  of  his  good  qualities 
above  the  mean,  if  all  of  them  could  be  physically  measured, 
would  be  seen  to  be  only  three  times  as  great.  What  we 
want  to  know,  therefore,  in  regard  to  eugenic  questions  is 
whether,  when  comparing  two  individuals  belonging  to 
these  two  classes,  we  ought  to  look  to  the  figure  of  900, 
which  represents  their  relative  rarity,  or  to  the  figure  3, 
which  represents  the  ratio  of  the  excess  of  their  good 
qualities  above  the  mean  when  ascertained  by  physical 
measurement. 

It  should  perhaps  here  be  remarked  that  in  this  dis- 

1  Galton’s  Hereditary  Genius,  p.  30.  I  have  for  simplicity  neglected 
his  very  small  top  and  bottom  classes,  X  and  x.  Marks  at  examinations 
may  in  truth  be  given  more  in  accordance  with  rarity  of  type  than  with 
measurements  ;  and  if  so  the  use  of  the  word  ‘  mark  ’  is  not  altogether 
happy  in  this  connexion. 
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cussion  it  is  necessary  to  paint  the  picture  with  a  very 
broad  brush.  The  methods  of  arriving  at  our  conclusions 
in  this  chapter  may  be  open  to  criticism  in  regard  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  results  obtained  ;  but  what  is  stated 
represents,  I  fully  believe,  a  fairly  close  approximation  to 
the  truth  ;  or  at  all  events  as  close  an  approximation  as 
is  now  obtainable,  and  one  which  must  perforce  satisfy 
us  if  we  are  not  to  stand  still.  As  to  our  conclusions  in 
regard  to  mental  qualities,  here  no  doubt  we  touch  on 
certain  difficult  philosophical  questions  which  will  be 
dealt  with  in  the  concluding  chapter.  Considerations 
will  there  be  set  forth  indicating  that  the  assumption 
here  made  concerning  the  analogy  between  mental  and 
physical  qualities  in  regard  to  their  measurements  is  that 
which  is  most  likely  to  lead  us  on  in  the  right  path  ;  and 
that,  whatever  opinions  may  be  held  as  to  the  ultimate 
governance  of  the  universe,  no  one  need  hesitate  to  pursue 
these  inquiries  because  they  are  based  on  material  con¬ 
siderations. 

We  have  seen  that  the  legacy  left  by  superior  individuals 
to  posterity  in  the  form  of  superior  descendants  will 
come,  as  it  were,  to  be  spread  more  and  more  uniformly 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  nation  as  the  generations 
succeed  each  other.  In  considering  the  benefits  which 
might  result  from  an  increase  in  the  fertility  of  the  more 
fit,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  statistical  inquiries  have  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that  when,  for  example,  the  relative  excess 
above  the  mean  in  the  physical  measurement  of  any 
quality  in  two  individuals  is  as  3  to  1,  then  this  same  ratio 
will  continue  to  exist  between  the  average  qualities  of 
their  descendants,  other  things  being  equal  ;  the  reason 
being  that  the  same  proportionate  reversion  to  the  mean 
will  take  place  in  all  cases.  In  other  words,  since  it  has 
been  seen  that  the  qualities  of  the  eminent  man  measure 
three  times  as  much  above  the  mean  as  do  the  qualities  of 
the  useful  citizen,  it  follows  that  this  same  ratio  will 
continue  to  exist  for  an  indefinite  period  between  the 
racial  benefits  which  the  nation  as  a  whole  will  receive 
from  the  hereditary  endowments  bequeathed  by  individuals 
belonging  to  these  two  types  ;  that  is  assuming  that  they 
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pass  on  to  posterity  the  same  number  of  descendants. 
Physical  measurements  above  or  below  the  mean,  and 
consequently  our  method  of  marking  the  different  classes 
into  which  we  have  imagined  the  community  to  be  divided, 
do  therefore  give  a  correct  indication  of  the  relative  racial 
value  of  their  descendants.  But  if  we  turn  to  rarity  in 
order  to  consider  whether  it  is  an  attribute  which  can  be 
utilized  as  a  measure  of  racial  values,  we  find  that  the  most 
ordinary  of  eminent  men,  if  we  accept  Galton’s  classifica¬ 
tion,  are  excelled  as  regards  the  qualities  taken  into 
account  by  only  one  four-thousandth  of  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  ;  whilst  any  children  that  such  men  may  have  are 
likely  to  be  excelled  by  as  many  as  about  one-twelfth  of 
the  whole  population.  In  this  way  we  get  in  this  case  an 
indication  of  the  diminution  in  the  rarity  of  the  type 
of  the  offspring  as  compared  with  that  of  the  parent  ; 
and  if  similar  figures  were  to  be  calculated  for  the  different 
grades  of  superiority,  it  would  be  seen  that  this  diminution 
varies  very  greatly  in  different  cases  ;  with  the  result 
that  the  rarity  of  any  type  must  never  be  accepted  as  an 
indication  of  the  value  to  posterity  of  the  descendants  of 
that  type.  It  is  the  rarity  of  a  type,  however,  which 
strikes  our  imaginations  ;  and  consequently  we  are  unthink¬ 
ingly  led  to  expect  the  man  of  genius,  for  example,  to  have 
progeny  nearly  as  rare  or  as  remarkable  as  himself,  an 
expectation  which  we  have  seen  to  be  unwarrantable. 
Our  imagination  tempts  us  to  believe  that  the  results  to  be 
obtained  by  the  promotion  or  the  discouragement  of  parent¬ 
hood  in  the  case  of  a  small  number  of  individuals  of  the 
rarer  types  would  produce  far  greater  results  than  would  in 
fact  be  obtained  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  all  such 
efforts  would  prove  to  be  very  disappointing. 

Though  we  must  base  our  calculations  in  regard  to  the 
results  of  natural  inheritance  on  the  fact  that,  for  example, 
the  value  1  to  the  nation  in  the  future  of  the  descendants 
of  each  eminent  man  will  only  be  on  the  average  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  descendants  of  each  useful 
citizen  ;  yet  we  must  not  overlook  the  equally  certain 

1  As  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  use  of  the  word  ‘  value,’  see  “  Need  for 
Widespread  Reform,”  Eugenics  Review ,  October  1918. 
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fact  that  good  citizens  are  900  times  as  numerous  as  are 
eminent  men.  If  a  single  offspring  of  a  good  citizen  may 
be  said  to  add  2  marks  to  the  value  of  posterity,  then 
the  offspring  of  the  man  of  eminence  would  add  6  marks  ; 
yet,  assuming  equal  fertility,  we  see  that  the  ratio  of  the 
value  of  the  progeny  of  the  useful  citizen  class  taken  as  a 
whole  to  the  value  of  the  progeny  of  the  class  of  eminent 
men  as  a  whole  would  be  as  1,800  to  6,  or  300  to  1.  We 
may  thus  conclude  that  if  any  eugenic  tendency  were  to 
be  brought  into  operation  which  would  produce  a  certain 
increase  in  the  fertility  in  only  1  out  of  every  300 
of  the  useful  citizen  class,  yet  in  order  to  produce  a  like 
beneficial  influence  on  posterity  by  affecting  the  class  of 
eminent  persons,  such  a  tendency  would  have  to  produce 
the  same  increase  of  fertility  in  the  case  of  every  single 
one  of  that  class.  A  widespread  campaign  directed  towards 
increasing  the  rate  of  multiplication  of  the  great  mass  of 
those  who  are  decidedly  above  the  average  in  qualities 
held  to  be  desirable,  or  of  diminishing  the  fertility  of  all  the 
possessors  of  qualities  distinctly  undesirable,  is  likely, 
therefore,  to  have  a  considerably  greater  beneficial  effect 
in  regard  to  the  average  qualities  of  the  nation  in  the  future 
than  could  result  from  any  attempt  to  focus  attention  in 
regard  to  parenthood  on  the  rare  or  more  exceptional  in¬ 
dividuals  at  either  end  of  the  scale  of  merit. 

The  Need  for  Widespread  Reforms 

Though  these  conclusions  are  somewhat  vague,  yet  I 
am  tempted  to  push  on  to  fish  in  even  deeper  and  possibly 
muddier  waters  in  the  hope  that  what  has  interested  me 
may  interest  a  few  of  my  readers.  Now,  when  we  com¬ 
pare  the  two  highest  of  the  classes  into  which  we  have 
assumed  the  whole  community  to  be  divided,  each  of 
which  covers  the  same  range  of  differentiation  in  regard 
to  the  qualities  of  the  individuals  composing  it,  we  see 
that  each  individual  belonging  to  the  lower  of  these  two 
classes  is  of  less  value  to  the  community  than  is  any 
individual  belonging  to  the  upper  class,  yet  that  this  lower 
class  taken  as  a  whole  is  of  far  more  value  than  is  the 
upper  class  ;  the  reason  being  that  the  greater  numbers 
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of  the  lower  class  more  than  counterbalance  the  inferiority 
of  its  individual  members.  As  we  descend  from  class  to 
class,  the  total  value  of  the  classes  continues  to  rise  until 
it  reaches  a  maximum  point  ;  the  class  of  maximum  value 
being  that  which  is  composed,  according  to  our  scale,  of 
individuals  with  an  average  of  about  If  marks,  or  a 
class  somewhat  below  that  which  I  have  styled  the  useful 
citizen  class.  The  number  of  individuals  above  this 
maximum  point  is  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  the 
central  classes  being  so  far  more  numerous  than  those 
further  from  the  mean.  After  the  maximum  point  has 
been  passed,  the  value  of  each  class  as  a  whole  begins  to 
fall,  and  it  falls  to  zero  at  a  point  representing  the  mean 
of  the  whole  population.  The  statement  that  the  class 
value  at  this  mean  point  is  zero  may  be  otherwise  inter¬ 
preted  by  saying  that  if  a  number  of  individuals  of  average 
worth  were  either  added  to  or  taken  from  a  community, 
the  average  value  of  that  community  would  be  unaffected 
thereby.  Below  the  mean  we  enter  on  the  region  of  bad 
marks  ;  and,  as  we  descend  from  class  to  class,  here  also 
the  racial  importance  of  the  class  as  a  whole  rises  to  a 
maximum  point,  the  measurement  this  time  being  made 
in  bad  marks  ;  this  maximum  point  being  such  as  to  leave 
about  one-sixth  of  the  total  population  below  it.  From 
this  it  follows  that  if  an  equal  proportiqnate  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  each  of  our  classes  were  to  take  place, 
the  class  which  would  thus  add  most  to  the  total  value 
of  the  whole  community  would  be  that  averaging  about 
If  marks  to  the  good  ;  whilst  the  greatest  decrease  of 
total  value  would  result  from  the  increase  in  the  class 
with  If  bad  marks.  Does  it  not  follow,  therefore,  that 
when  a  reform  is  proposed  which  would  affect  all  the 
members  of  a  community  to  an  equal  degree  in  regard 
to  their  fertility,  it  is  to  these  two  maximum  points  or 
classes  to  which  our  attention  should  first  be  directed  ? 

All  this  may  be  felt  to  be  both  complicated  and  unrelated 
to  any  practical  reform,  and  an  attempt  must  now,  there¬ 
fore,  be  made  to  bring  this  discussion  down  to  earth.  If 
the  population  of  England  in  pre-war  days  had  been 
divided  into  six  equal  divisions  in  accordance  with  their 
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incomes,  the  following  facts  would  have  emerged.  The 
average  of  the  earnings  of  the  heads  of  the  family  at  the 
bottom  of  the  top  division,  this  being  one  of  our  maximum 
points,  was  at  that  date  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £140 
a  year  ;  the  elementary  school  teacher,  the  very  highly 
skilled  artisan,  or  the  better-paid  foreman  being  typical 
examples.  Let  us  call  this  the  highly  skilled  artisan 
class.  The  earnings  at  the  top  of  the  bottom  class  were 
about  245.  a  week,  the  unskilled  provincial  town  labourer 
being  typical,  whilst  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
had  lower  wages.1  Let  us  call  this  lower  maximum  point 
or  class  the  town  labourer  class.  Now  several  arguments 
may  be  brought  forward  to  show  that  it  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous  if  the  birth  rates  of  the  different  sections  of  the 
nation  were  to  become  proportionate  to  the  average 
incomes  earned.  For  instance,  the  lower  the  income 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  bring  up  in  an  environment 
kept  up  to  a  certain  standard  all  the  children  if  belonging 
to  families  of  equal  size,  and  in  these  circumstances  the 
children  in  the  poorer  strata  must  be  worse  equipped  for 
life  than  those  coming  from  richer  homes.  The  knowledge 
and  the  ideals  which  children  acquire  in  youth  form  the 
most  important  part  of  their  environmental  inheritance, 
an  inheritance  which  they  in  their  turn  will  pass  on  to 
posterity  ;  and  this  perpetual  flow  of  tradition  would  be 
improved  if  the  birth  rates  were  to  become  more  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  incomes  earned,  and  if,  consequently,  fewer 
cases  of  extreme  poverty  were  to  exist.  Again,  if  the 
families  of  the  rich  were  to  become  bigger  and  the  families 
of  the  poor  smaller,  wealth  would  in  consequence  come  to 
be  more  uniformly  divided  at  each  generation.  Lastly, 
the  eugenist  is  bound  to  suggest,  against  his  inclinations, 
that  the  incomes  earned  by  wage-earners  and  their  natural 
capacities  must  be  to  some  extent  correlated  ;  and,  if 
this  be  the  case,  the  inborn  qualities  of  future  generations 
would  inevitably  be  improved  as  the  result  of  any  better 
adjustment  of  birth  rate  to  incomes.  Attempts  to  produce 

1  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  A.  L.  Bowley  for  advice  in  relation  to  incomes 
and  social  status.  He  tells  me  that  the  curve  indicating  the  distribution 
of  incomes  is  highly  asymmetrical,  which  perhaps  affects  the  issue. 
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these  beneficial  results  may  be  made  in  many  ways,  a 
subject  to  be  more  fully  discussed  later  on.  For  instance, 
the  rebates  of  income  tax  on  account  of  each  child  in  the 
family  might  be  further  increased,  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  fertility  of  the  well-to-do.  Now  the  highly  skilled 
artisan  class,  the  point  where  the  maximum  effect  on  the 
average  value  of  the  race  would  be  produced  if  the  fertility 
of  all  were  to  be  equally  stimulated,  lies  just  below  the 
limit  where  income  tax  is  paid.  In  connexion  with  any 
such  reform,  it  would,  therefore,  seem  desirable  to  pay 
especial  attention  to  the  effect  of  rebates  of  income  tax 
on  the  fertility  of  those  who  are  least  well  off  amongst 
the  income-tax-paying  classes.  Again,  if  it  were  feared 
that  any  scheme  for  motherhood  endowment  might 
increase  the  birth  rate  of  those  earning  poor  wages,  thus 
producing  the  opposite  result  to  that  which,  on  many 
grounds,  seems  to  be  desirable,  it  would  be  to  the  effect 
on  the  class  we  have  described  as  that  of  the  town  labourer 
to  which  we  should  look  with  especial  care. 

Much  of  what  has  here  been  said  is  highly  problematical ; 
but  we  can,  I  believe,  go  so  far  as  to  conclude  that  if 
we  are  looking  to  classes  rather  than  to  individuals,  and 
to  legislation  or  proposals  affecting  all  alike,  we  should 
seek  to  affect  the  fertility  of  large  numbers  of  those  dis¬ 
tinctly  above  or  below  the  average,  whilst  if  only  con¬ 
sidering  the  permanent  effects  on  the  race  in  the  future, 
we  may  almost  put  out  of  our  minds  giants  and  dwarfs, 
millionaires  and  paupers,  human  angels  and  human  devils. 
Our  main  effort  should  be  to  improve  the  inborn  qualities 
of  the  whole  nation,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the 
success  of  our  efforts  to  promote  racial  progress  will 
depend  in  no  small  measure  on  this  fact  being  widely 
recognized  by  eugenic  reformers.  How  such  reforms  are 
to  be  accomplished  will  be  for  subsequent  consideration. 

SUMMARY 

Qualities  of  two  extreme  types  may  be  selected  for 
consideration,  namely  those  dependent  on  a  single  here¬ 
ditary  factor  and  those  dependent  on  many  factors.  As 
to  single  factor  qualities,  nearly  all  of  them  are  harmful 
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abnormalities.  We  need  concern  ourselves  but  little  with 
the  question  whether  these  defects  are  rare  or  common  ; 
for  all  that  has  to  be  decided  in  each  case  is  whether 
the  ailment  is  sufficiently  injurious  to  justify  either  the 
prevention  or  the  discouragement  of  parenthood.  All 
such  hereditary  defects  could  thus  be  stamped  out  in 
time,  though  the  time  needed  might  be  very  long.  In 
the  case  of  a  multiple  factor  quality,  where  inheritance  is 
said  to  be  blended,  we  can  only  speak  of  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  inherited,  and  we  can  never  hope  to  see  it  at 
once  eliminated.  The  height  of  the  giant  becomes  widely 
dissipated  amongst  his  descendants,  the  more  distant  the 
generation  the  less  being  his  effect  on  their  average  height. 
To  obtain  a  race  of  eminent  men  breeding  true  for  many 
generations,  it  would  be  necessary  to  isolate  as  a  caste 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  community  the  descendants  of 
those  first  selected  ;  a  proceeding  probably  impracticable 
and  certainly  open  to  serious  objections  on  social  and 
perhaps  on  racial  grounds.  Without  isolation,  no  doubt, 
beneficial  results  could  be  produced  in  the  next  few 
generations  by  stimulating  the  fertility  of  a  number  of 
carefully  selected  couples  ;  but  the  ultimate  effect  thus 
produced  on  the  race  would  be  extremely  minute.  The 
rarer  the  combination  of  qualities  aimed  at,  the  more 
difficult  would  be  the  creation  of  the  caste.  For  example, 
it  would  be  far  easier  to  produce  a  good  breed  of  piano- 
tuners  than  of  musical  composers.  Is  it  worth  while 
attempting  to  create  any  such  eugenic  caste  when  the 
probability  would  be  great  of  many  of  its  members  losing 
caste  in  every  generation  by  marriage  with  those  out¬ 
side  the  forbidden  circle  ?  All  steps  not  involving  too 
much  cost  in  time  and  money  which  would  increase  the 
multiplication  of  the  superior  types  are  to  be  encouraged  ; 
but  in  my  opinion  our  main  efforts  should  now  be  devoted 
to  promoting  an  all-round  improvement,  actual  or  relative, 
of  the  qualities  of  the  whole  race,  and  little  can  be  done 
in  this  direction  by  dealing  with  comparatively  small 
numbers.  The  rarity  of  a  type  is  apt  to  be  falsely  taken 
as  a  measure  of  its  value  ;  somewhat  as  we  unthinkingly 
prize  a  rare  plant  seldom  seen  more  than  a  mass  of  common 
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flowers  of  less  beauty.  Rarity  cannot  be  said  to  be  in¬ 
herited,  and  the  effects  on  posterity  of  the  selection  of 
individuals  of  exceptional  ability  would  never  nearly 
come  up  to  any  hastily  made  forecasts.  With  regard  to 
single  factor  qualities,  it  is  right  to  look  to  the  individuals 
themselves  ;  whereas  in  regard  to  multiple  factor  qualities, 
that  is  to  the  bulk  of  all  human  qualities,  it  is  as  a  rule 
better  to  rely  on  social  effort  of  wide  application  or  on 
general  legislation.  Our  aim  should  be  to  increase  the  rate 
of  multiplication  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community  who 
are  well  above  the  average  in  inborn  qualities,  whilst 
decreasing  it  amongst  all  those  who  are  definitely  inferior. 
The  contrast  we  should  mainly  have  in  view  is  that  between 
such  innate  qualities  as  enable  a  man  to  become  a  skilled 
artisan  and  such  as  prevent  him  from  doing  better  work 
than  that  performed  by  inefficient  labourers  ;  it  is  not  that 
between  the  genius  and  the  born  fool.  We  should  strive 
to  raise  the  level  of  the  whole  people  by  widespread 
eugenic  reform  ;  for  this  is  what  is  now  needed  in  order 
to  safeguard  our  nation  in  the  future. 


CHAPTER  XI 


METHODS  OF  ELIMINATION 

Selection  for  Elimination 

In  attempting  to  eliminate  inferior  types  from  future 
generations  there  are,  as  we  shall  see,  two  problems  to 
be  dealt  with  ;  namely  (1)  the  lessening  of  the  fertility 
of  those  marked  out  by  the  law  or  by  nature  as  being 
amongst  the  less  fit,  this  being  the  question  mainly  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  chapter  ;  and  (2)  the  selection  of  the  less 
fit  from  the  rest  of  the  nation  on  account  of  their  qualities 
when  no  definite  line  of  demarcation  exists.  Then  as  to 
the  hereditary  qualities  on  which  selections  for  eugenic 
purposes  ought  to  be  based,  they  are,  as  already  pointed 
out,  dependent  on  few  or  on  many  Mendelian  factors  ; 
though  for  our  purposes  it  will  here  be  sufficient  if  we  con¬ 
sider  only  the  extreme  types,  namely  those  qualities 
which  are  dependent  on  one  factor  and  those  which  are 
dependent  on  a  great  many. 

Dealing  in  the  first  instance  with  the  selection  of  persons 
distinguishable  by  single  factor  qualities,  no  one  of  these 
qualities  is  certainly  beneficial,  so  it  is  now  believed  ; 
whilst  the  numbers  of  persons  suffering  from  harmful 
single  factor  defects  form  such  a  small  percentage  of  the 
whole  population  that  their  occurrence,  however  grievous 
to  the  individuals  concerned,  cannot  be  regarded  as  giving 
rise  to  national  racial  problems  of  the  first  magnitude. 
The  point  here  to  be  specially  noted  is,  however,  that  a 
person  either  does  or  does  not  carry  the  seed  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  single  factor  defect ;  and  that  when  the  seed  is  present, 
it  as  a  rule  produces  symptoms  which  are  either  clearly 
visible  or  entirely  invisible.  It  is  only  those  persons  in 
whom  the  seed,  as  it  were,  germinates  who  can  be  considered 
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from  the  eugenic  point  of  view,  and  these  are  singled  out 
quite  clearly  by  nature  from  the  rest  of  the  population, 
thus  obviating  any  process  of  selection  on  the  part  of  man. 

As  to  the  hereditary  qualities  of  the  other  extreme  type, 
that  is  as  to  such  as  are  dependent  on  a  large  number  of 
Mendelian  factors,  as  a  rule  it  can  only  be  said  that  some 
persons  possess  them  to  a  greater  degree  than  do  others. 
This  is  because  a  difference  between  any  two  individuals 
in  the  nature  of  only  one  of  the  many  factors  on  which  their 
multiple  factor  qualities  depend  nearly  always  only  leads 
to  a  difference  in  visible  characteristics  too  small  to  be 
noticeable,  all  well-defined  differences  between  individuals 
being  dependent  on  the  existence  of  differences  between 
several  factors.  On  this  account  it  is  generally  impossible 
to  draw  a  clear  line  separating  those  who  should  be  regarded 
as  possessing  a  defect  dependent  on  many  factors  from 
those  who  should  be  classed  as  free  from  it  ;  yet  when 
a  defect  makes  an  individual  a  danger  to  society,  such  a 
line  often  has  to  be  drawn  in  order  to  decide  who  shall  come 
within  the  arm  of  the  law  and  who  shall  escape.  For 
example,  there  is  every  grade  of  insanity,  and  yet  it  is 
necessary  for  legal  authorities  to  declare  one  man  to  be 
insane  whilst  holding  another  man,  nearly  as  abnormal, 
not  to  be  so.  Legal  decisions  have  also  to  be  made  as  to 
who  is  a  criminal,  a  mentally  defective  person,  a  vagabond 
or  a  drunkard  ;  though  in  all  such  cases  the  decisions  are 
more  or  less  arbitrary.  Now  whenever  a  line  is  drawn  by 
the  law  markingoff  individuals  exhibiting  harmful  qualities, 
here  the  eugenist  ought  to  consider  whether  advantage 
cannot  be  taken  of  this  selective  process  in  order  to  lessen 
the  appearance  of  these  harmful  qualities  in  the  coming 
generations.  All  these  selections  will  have  been  made  by 
observing  the  qualities  or  actions  of  each  individual  taken 
separately,  and  the  numbers  selected  will  have  been 
arbitrarily  fixed  without  any  regard  to  eugenic  reforms  ; 
and  as  in  both  these  respects  there  is  a  certain  similarity 
in  regard  to  the  selection  by  the  law  of  persons  possessing 
harmful  multiple  factor  qualities  and  the  selection  by 
nature  of  persons  possessing  harmful  single  factor  qualities, 
these  two  groups  may  conveniently  be  considered  together 
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in  regard  to  all  eugenic  questions  concerning  their  racial 
elimination. 

It  has  thus  far  been  tacitly  assumed  that  legal  decisions 
in  regard  to  personal  defects  are  never  influenced  by  racial 
considerations,  and  up  till  now  this  has  undoubtedly  been 
broadly  true.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  inborn  qualities 
will  be  taken  into  account  in  the  future,  both  in  legislative 
and  legal  decisions  as  to  the  type  of  person  it  is  right  to 
regard  as  being  defective  ;  but  for  the  moment  eugenists 
may  perhaps  do  most  good  by  endeavouring  to  ensure  that, 
in  regard  to  the  subsequent  treatment  of  all  those  who  are 
as  a  fact  now  legally  selected  as  being  defective,  the 
hereditary  character  of  their  defects  shall  be  fully  con¬ 
sidered.  Here  we  are  only  dealing  with  problems  concern¬ 
ing  elimination  and  not  with  those  concerning  multiplica¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  law  never  arbitrarily  selects  individuals 
because  of  their  good  qualities.  The  award  of  scholarships 
out  of  government  funds  may  perhaps  be  considered  an 
exception  to  this  rule  ;  but  if  so  all  that  need  here  be  said 
is  that  the  racial  effects  of  public  expenditure  on  education 
will  be  separately  considered. 

Though  the  law  takes  notice  of  many  harmful  defects, 
there  are  many  evil  hereditary  qualities  which  lie  outside 
the  scope  of  all  legal  action  ;  and  here  the  eugenic  reformer, 
if  he  is  to  move  at  all,  finds  himself,  like  the  lawyer,  obliged 
to  draw  a  line  where  no  clear  line  exists  ;  this  being  so 
because  in  all  such  cases  we  are  in  fact  dealing  with  multiple 
factor  qualities.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  mainly  be  con¬ 
sidering  persons  who  can  be  described  as  being  definitely 
defective  ;  whilst  as  to  those  who  are  merely  4  less  fit,’ 
and  who  cannot  be  clearly  marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
community,  it  will  be  seen  in  later  chapters  that  enormous 
masses  of  persons  exist  who  belong  to  stocks  which  could 
be  eliminated  from  the  race  with  advantage  ;  that  is  if 
no  other  consideration  but  racial  value  had  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Since  any  such  wholesale  elimination  as 
here  seems  to  be  suggested  is  obviously  quite  out  of  the 
question,  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  racial  progress 
will  be  found  to  depend  upon  other  practical  considera¬ 
tions,  these  being  mainly  due  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
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into  account  indirect  moral  effects  and  of  overcoming 
human  prejudices  ;  difficulties  which  are  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn 
marking  off  the  desirable  from  the  undesirable  types. 
Later  on  it  will  be  seen  that  progress  could  be  made  by 
mass  selection  ;  that  is  by  enacting  general  laws  and  setting 
wide-acting  social  forces  at  work  which  would  tend  slowly 
to  reduce  the  number  of  the  descendants  of  the  mass  of  the 
inferior.  For  the  present  we  are,  however,  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  with  individual  selection,  that  is  in  dealing  with 
those  types  which  are  marked  out  individually  either  by 
nature  or  by  the  law. 


The  Lethal  Chamber 

Whatever  be  the  kind  of  quality  which  it  is  held  ought 
to  be  eliminated  from  the  race,  the  following  are  the  only 
methods  which  are  available  for  that  purpose  :  (1)  The 
lethal  chamber  or  murder,  call  it  what  you  will  ;  (2) 

Segregation,  under  which  general  heading  both  imprison¬ 
ment,  confinement  and  supervision  when  not  in  an  insti¬ 
tution  will  be  discussed  ;  (3)  Sterilization  ;  and  (4)  Family 
limitation  by  conception  control  or  abstinence.  These 
will  now  be  separately  considered. 

As  to  the  killing  off  of  the  unfit,  the  objections  to  this 
method  of  racial  purification  are  as  follows.  From  the 
moral  point  of  view,  it  would  tend  to  associate  the  idea 
of  murder  with  that  of  social  progress,  and  would  conse¬ 
quently  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  murders.  From 
the  racial  point  of  view,  it  would,  as  in  the  case  of  excessive 
punishments,  be  less  willingly  adopted  than  other  more 
humane  methods  and,  therefore,  less  effective.  And  from 
the  individual  point  of  view,  it  would  cause  great  distress 
of  mind  to  many  through  the  fear  not  only  that  they  them¬ 
selves  would  be  thus  4  eliminated,’  but  also  that  that  might 
be  the  fate  of  some  beloved  relative.  The  eugenist  demands 
self-sacrifice  in  order  to  lessen  the  sufferings  of  future 
generations,  and  any  action  tending  to  stifle  the  sentiment 
of  pity  for  those  who  are  now  in  any  way  suffering  or 
defective  would  in  the  long  run  hinder  the  cause  of 
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eugenics.  No  doubt  capital  punishment  does  produce 
beneficial  racial  effects  ;  but  the  number  thus  eliminated 
are  likely  to  be  so  small  that,  even  if  the  foregoing 
objections  were  not  valid,  the  keenest  eugenist  would 
hardly  think  it  worth  while  to  advocate  its  introduction 
or  retention  on  racial  grounds  alone.  Certainly  “  scientific 
baby  murder  ”  cannot  be  tolerated,  and  in  regard  to  eugenic 
reform  generally,  we  must  never  attempt  to  act  through 
the  agency  of  the  death  rate,  but  only  through  that  of  the 
birth  rate. 


Segregation 

A  clear  distinction  should  be  drawn  in  eugenic  literature 
between  imprisonment  and  segregation.  Imprisonment 
consists  in  confinement  imposed  with  the  object  of  punish¬ 
ment  ;  and,  for  reasons  similar  to  those  mentioned  in 
regard  to  the  lethal  chamber,  no  one  should  ever  be  con¬ 
demned  to  imprisonment  for  racial  reasons.  The  word 
‘  segregation  5  will  always  here  be  held  to  imply  confine¬ 
ment  made  as  comfortable  as  may  be,  the  sexes  being 
kept  apart  so  as  to  prevent  parenthood.  However  great 
might  be  the  efforts  made  to  make  the  lives  of  those  segre¬ 
gated  not  only  useful  to  society  but  also  pleasant  to  them¬ 
selves,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  many  cases  con¬ 
finement  could  not  be  enforced  without  causing  considerable 
suffering  both  to  those  confined  and  to  their  relatives. 
Moreover,  any  interference  with  liberty  must  remain  open 
to  the  objection  that  it  creates  a  precedent  which  might 
be  unwisely  followed  in  other  directions.  But  segregation 
cannot  be  at  once  condemned  on  these  grounds  ;  for  all 
reforms  do  both  good  and  harm,  and  all  must  be  judged 
by  the  way  in  which  the  balance  turns.  We  may,  however, 
conclude  that  on  account  of  these  objections  segregation 
is  in  fact  only  likely  to  be  enforced  when  it  is  demanded 
in  order  to  safeguard  the  public,  or  when  the  racial  defects 
of  those  confined  are  very  glaring.  For  these  reasons,  and 
because  each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  numbers  segregated  will  never 
be  very  large. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  some  who  will  at  first  refuse  to 
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admit  that  any  racial  advantages  to  future  generations 
can  be  taken  as  a  set-off  against  any  pain  caused  to-day. 
But  if  we  may  rightly  cause  suffering  to  others  for  the  sake 
of  protecting  ourselves,  can  it  be  held  to  be  wrong  in  all 
cases  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of  protecting  posterity  ?  For 
example,  the  criminal  as  a  rule  gains  nothing  whatever 
in  regard  to  either  his  morals  or  his  comfort  by  being 
imprisoned  ;  and  yet  in  his  case  the  necessity  for  com¬ 
pulsory  confinement  cannot  be  doubted,  even  if  it  should 
be  very  distasteful  to  him.  We  inflict  suffering  with 
regret  but  without  misgivings  for  the  sake  of  the  social 
order  of  to-day  ;  and  the  arguments  in  favour  of  doing  so 
for  the  sake  of  the  social  order  of  the  future  may  be  equally 
valid.  The  social  order  of  the  future  will  unquestionably 
in  large  measure  depend  on  the  qualities  which  this 
generation  is  now  passing  on  to  posterity  ;  and  some 
suffering  may,  therefore,  be  justifiably  inflicted  in  order 
to  purify  this  ever-flowing  stream  of  natural  tendencies. 
How  much  pain  we  may  inflict  on  one  man  for  the  benefit 
of  others  must  ever  be  hard  to  determine  ;  but  we  may 
feel  confident  that  a  democratic  legislature  will  not  throw 
undue  burdens  on  the  voters  of  to-day  merely  for  the  sake 
of  benefiting  an  unrepresented  posterity.  We  must 
unhesitatingly  press  the  claims  of  future  generations, 
even  if  some  present  suffering  be  the  price  necessarily 
paid  for  their  good  ;  though  we  should  out  of  prudence 
avoid  going  too  far  beyond  the  sanction  of  public  opinion. 

In  cases  when  segregation  could  legally  be  enforced, 
permission  to  live  under  supervision  at  home  or  in  some 
other  private  dwelling  instead  of  in  an  institution  is  often 
given.  Regarded  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
racial  effects,  the  advantage  of  thus  granting  conditional 
freedom  is  that  in  many  cases  it  arouses  less  resentment 
than  does  actual  segregation,  whilst  the  disadvantage  is 
that  parenthood  cannot  thus  be  as  certainly  prohibited, 
especially  in  the  case  of  males. 

Sterilization 

It  has  been  held  by  some  authorities  that  sterilization 
by  modern  methods  is  beneficial  to  the  health  of  those 
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on  whom  the  operation  has  been  performed  ;  but  this  is  a 
very  doubtful  claim,  which  is  denied  by  other  authorities. 
The  application  of  sterilization  to  sexual  criminals  has  also 
been  advocated  as  a  safeguard  to  the  public  ;  but  the 
only  forms  of  sterilization  likely  to  be  adopted  in  the 
future  would  not  afford  this  advantage.  In  any  case 
these  are  medical  questions  which  may  well  be  omitted 
in  a  work  on  eugenics.  All  that  need  here  be  said  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  operation  is  that  that  on  the  male, 
vasectomy,  can  be  performed  painlessly  in  a  few  minutes 
with  local  anaesthetics.  With  females  the  usual  operation, 
salpingectomy,  is  more  serious  ;  perhaps  as  serious  as 
that  for  appendicitis  in  the  absence  of  all  complications. 
The  sexual  life  of  the  subject  is  in  no  way  changed  by 
either  of  these  operations,  except  in  regard  to  sterility. 
If  it  should  be  held  that  sterilization  should  be  debarred 
in  the  case  of  females  because  of  the  nature  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  this  would  in  my  opinion  form  no  argument  against 
the  sterilization  of  males.  Treatment  with  X-rays  may 
become  available  in  the  future  as  a  sterilizing  agency  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  at  present.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this 
method  will  soon  be  fully  explored. 

Sterilization  has  only  recently  come  to  be  regarded 
as  even  a  possible  way  of  damming  various  streams  of 
harmful  hereditary  tendencies  at  their  sources  ;  the 
change  in  public  opinion  on  this  subject  having  been 
largely  due  to  the  experiences  gained  in  America.  The 
objections  which  are  raised  against  it,  whether  valid  or 
not,  may  be  discussed  under  the  following  six  headings. 

(1)  Public  opinion  is  said  not  to  be  ripe  for  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  sterilization.  As  far  as  this  is  true,  it  constitutes 
a  most  serious  objection  to  the  enforcement  of  sterilization 
by  legislation  at  the  present  time  ;  for  any  such  action 
would  be  liable  to  arouse  that  type  of  controversy  out  of 
which  the  truth  would  be  unlikely  to  emerge.  But  here 
is  no  argument  in  favour  of  silence  being  maintained  on 
this  topic  ;  for  it  is  only  as  the  result  of  free  discussion 
that  wise  decisions  can  be  reached.  Moreover,  the  public 
might  be  ready  to  sanction  sterilization  being  voluntarily 
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adopted  under  proper  safeguards  when  any  compulsory 
measure  would  be  summarily  rejected. 

(2)  It  has  been  urged  that  sterilization  would  injuriously 
affect  the  inborn  qualities  of  the  nation  ;  though  the  plea 
is  seldom  stated  thus  clearly.  No  doubt  in  order  to 
prevent  sterilization  ever  being  wrongly  applied  it  would 
have  to  be  entirely  prohibited.  No  doubt,  also,  if  steriliza¬ 
tion  had  been  permitted  in  the  past,  Shakespeare’s  parents, 
for  example,  might  have  been  rendered  infertile,  a  proceed¬ 
ing  which  would  have  resulted  in  an  immeasurable  loss  for 
all  time.  But  any  child  born  of  parents  not  both  markedly 
abnormal  might  prove  to  be  a  Shakespeare,  and  if  this 
argument  is  valid  as  regards  sterilization,  it  must  hold 
good  as  regards  other  methods  of  preventing  parenthood. 
Granting  its  validity,  all  should  marry  as  young  as  possible 
and  no  one  should  ever  limit  the  size  of  the  family  ;  for 
otherwise  the  chance  of  creating  a  genius  would  be  missed. 
This  is  absurd  ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  many  social  condi¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  the  probable  qualities  of  the  offspring, 
should  always  be  taken  into  consideration  in  regard  to 
the  duties  of  parenthood.  We  should  generally  look  to 
probable  rather  than  to  possible  results. 

This  argument  may  take  the  form  of  urging  that  steriliza¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  be  applied  more  often  harmfully  than 
beneficially  from  the  racial  point  of  view.  This  appears 
to  me  to  be  extremely  improbable  under  any  conditions. 
Future  generations  would  doubtless  be  damaged  if  those 
sterilized  were  on  the  average  above  the  mean  of  the 
whole  population  in  regard  to  their  inborn  qualities, 
these  being  taken  collectively  and  duly  weighted.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  sterilization  could  possibly 
come  to  be  applied  in  this  manner. 

(3)  The  seeds  of  hereditary  defects  are  frequently 
carried  by  apparently  normal  persons,  and  from  this  fact 
it  follows  that  the  eradication  of  such  defects  by  the 
prevention  of  parenthood  only  in  the  case  of  those  visibly 
affected  must  be  a  slow  process.  But  no  authority  denies 
that  the  frequency  with  which  these  hidden  defects  would 
in  the  future,  as  it  were,  come  to  the  surface  could  be 
steadily  diminished  by  the  prevention  of  parenthood  when 
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they  actually  have  become  visible.  To  prove  that  our 
powers  of  doing  good  are  limited  in  certain  directions  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  feeblest  of  all  excuses 
for  neglecting  to  do  such  good  as  is  open  to  us.  We  should 
lessen  the  flow  of  water  from  a  contaminated  source  even 
if  we  cannot  dam  it  altogether. 

(4)  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  sterilization  is  a  cheap 
process,  and  that  consequently  it  might  be  applied  where 
other  more  costly  means  of  preventing  parenthood  would 
be  preferable.  Many  persons  who  are  mentally  abnormal 
are  a  danger  to  society,  especially  in  regard  to  sexual 
matters  ;  and,  when  at  liberty,  modern  methods  of 
sterilization  would  be  no  safeguard  to  the  public  in  their 
case.  By  affording  a  cheap  substitute,  the  power  to 
sterilize  might  tend  to  increase  the  unwillingness  of  local 
authorities  to  supply  the  funds  for  the  much-needed 
accommodation  for  mental  defectives  and  others  ;  and  it 
might  also  increase  the  temptation  naturally  felt  by  all 
the  authorities  concerned  to  let  these  unfortunate  indivi¬ 
duals  go  free  when  segregation  would  for  various  reasons 
be  the  preferable  course  to  adopt.  This  is  all  very  true  ; 
but  may  it  not  be  best  in  the  long  run  to  trust  that  the 
authorities  will  do  what  is  right  rather  than  to  tie  their 
hands  ?  Will  it  not  often  be  both  wise  and  kind  to  allow 
as  large  a  measure  of  liberty  as  possible  to  all  who  are 
segregated,  at  all  events  when  the  chance  that  they  would 
become  a  nuisance  to  the  public  ?  Might  not  sterilization 
frequently  be  a  justifiable  precaution  in  such  cases  ? 
To  prohibit  sterilization  altogether  might  in  the  end 
result  in  a  serious  diminution  in  the  number  of  persons 
wisely  allowed  to  remain  at  liberty. 

(5)  Another  argument  against  sterilization  which  is 
worthy  of  consideration  is  that  its  enforcement  would 
constitute  an  indefensible  interference  with  the  liberty  of 
the  individual.  This  argument  can,  however,  hardly  be 
said  to  apply  to  the  sterilization  of  mental  defectives  with 
the  consent  of  their  relatives.  As  to  compulsory  steriliza¬ 
tion  in  other  cases,  it  is  certainly  not  free  from  the  objec¬ 
tion  that  it  helps  to  open  the  door  to  other  steps  in  the 
same  direction.  May  not  the  same  be  said,  however, 
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with  regard  to  the  detention  of  prisoners  or  lunatics,  that 
being  the  most  complete  interference  with  liberty  that 
can  be  imagined  ?  In  all  these  cases  we  have  to  balance 
undoubted  evils  as  against  undoubted  benefits  ;  whilst, 
as  to  the  compulsory  sterilization  of  even  the  grossly 
unfit,  the  public  may  not  now  be  in  a  fit  state  of  mind  to 
load  the  balance  fairly  with  the  opposing  arguments. 

(6)  Lastly,  it  is  contended  that  to  permit  or  encourage 
sterilization  would  increase  promiscuous  sexual  inter¬ 
course.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  strongest  argument 
against  sterilization,  and  one  that  needs  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  Certain  virtuous  persons  in  the  last  century 
gave  money  to  hospitals  on  the  condition  that  no  case  of 
venereal  disease  should  ever  be  treated  within  their  walls, 
the  argument  of  the  donors  being  that  the  fear  of  venereal 
diseases  is  a  deterrent  to  promiscuous  intercourse,  and 
consequently  that  this  fear  must  be  in  no  way  lessened. 
This  argument  is  in  my  opinion  perfectly  logical  ;  but  it 
is  one  which  is  nevertheless  now  rightly  overruled.  This 
is  because  we  realize  more  clearly  than  heretofore  the 
terrible  evils  which  can  be  obviated  by  medical  treatment, 
and  also  perhaps  because  we  ascribe  less  merit  to  virtue 
practised  merely  out  of  fear.  May  it  not  be  that  in  like 
manner  we  should  admit  that  the  benefits  of  future  genera¬ 
tions  which  would  result  from  sterilization  to-day  would 
be  very  great,  and  that  some  risk  of  an  increase  in 
promiscuous  sexual  intercourse  would,  therefore,  be  rightly 
incurred  in  order  to  secure  these  advantages  for  posterity  ? 

The  possible  safeguards  which  might  be  introduced  to 
lessen  these  evil  results  must  also  be  considered  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  this  argument.  As  to  persons  certified  on 
account  of  some  permanent  mental  defect,  any  liberty 
granted  to  those  who  had  been  sterilized  might  be  can¬ 
celled  if  they  were  found  to  be  either  diseased,  or  living 
an  immoral  life,  or  insufficiently  protected  or  supervised  by 
their  guardians.  Sterilization  might  be  made  a  criminal 
offence,  as  in  certain  American  States,  if  practised  with¬ 
out  legal  authority.  Other  precautions  would  doubtless 
suggest  themselves  as  the  result  of  experience. 

In  regard  to  this  question  of  morality,  we  get  no  con- 
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elusive  evidence  from  America.  Most  of  the  reports 
quoted  are  from  either  legal  or  medical  sources  ;  and 
neither  law  courts  nor  hospitals  form  the  best  ground  for 
the  study  of  this  problem.  With  all  the  mass  of  venereal 
diseases  around  us,  it  is  still  a  disputed  question  whether 
they  do  act  as  a  deterrent  ;  and  we  may  judge,  therefore, 
that  sterilization  would  have  to  be  practised  far  more 
than  it  has  been  in  America  before  its  moral  effects  could 
be  clearly  traced,  granted  that  that  would  ever  be  possible. 

As  to  the  American  experiences  in  regard  to  the  other 
points  in  dispute,  it  should  be  noted  that  sterilization, 
though  legalized  in  many  states,  has  only  been  practised 
at  all  extensively  in  California,  where  2,558  operations  were 
performed  prior  to  1921.  No  doubt  strong  opposition 
to  these  laws  has  been  aroused  in  certain  quarters  ;  but 
the  main  obstacle  seems  to  have  been  the  fear  that  state 
legislation  on  this  subject  would  be  declared  to  be  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  This  has  occurred  in  several  states  ;  and 
should  it  occur  in  the  future  in  other  states  where  steriliza¬ 
tion  laws  are  now  on  the  state  statute  books,  medical 
men  who  had  performed  operations  at  the  time  apparently 
duly  legalized  would  then  find  themselves  as  liable  for 
their  acts  as  if  no  laws  authorizing  sterilization  had  ever 
been  enacted.  Putting  aside  these  fears,  the  opinion  of 
those  medical  men  who  have  had  actual  experience  in 
sterilizing  patients  seems  to  be  on  the  whole  definitely  in 
favour  of  this  practice  on  racial  grounds,  whilst  legal 
opinion  is  less  favourable.  The  operation  has  as  a  rule 
only  been  authorized  in  the  case  either  of  individuals  in 
the  custody  of  certain  institutions  or  of  habitual  criminals, 
whilst  it  has  generally  only  been  performed  shortly  before 
their  permanent  or  conditional  discharge. 

At  present  I  am  inclined  to  sum  up  in  regard  to  steriliza¬ 
tion  in  the  following  manner.  There  seems  to  me  now 
to  be  ample  justification  for  adopting  it  as  a  voluntary 
measure  directly  public  opinion  is  ripe  for  such  a  move  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  should  become  possible  to  sterilize 
any  person  with  his  or  her  consent,  or  in  the  case  of  the 
feeble-in-mind,  with  the  consent  of  the  guardians  or 
relatives.  In  deciding  whether  freedom  from  any  author- 
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ized  confinement  should  be  granted,  the  responsible 
authorities  should  take  into  consideration  whether  such 
consent  could  or  could  not  be  obtained,  a  certain  pressure 
in  favour  of  consent  being  given  being  thus  made  possible 
in  such  cases.  Sterilization  should  be  made  illegal  except 
under  certain  conditions  and  safeguards,  notification  to 
some  authority  being  always  enforced  ;  whilst  for  a 
sterilized  person  to  marry  without  informing  the  other 
party  of  the  fact  should  be  made  a  crime  heavily  punished 
whenever  detected.  Until  some  other  method  of  sterilizing 
females  besides  salpingectomy  is  proved  to  be  safe  and 
effective — a  not  improbable  event — it  will  probably  only 
be  in  the  case  of  males  that  this  racial  safeguard  can  be 
at  all  widely  adopted.  Should  sterilization  be  authorized 
as  a  voluntary  measure,  valuable  experience  would  be 
gained  and  public  prejudices  lessened.  This  would  be  an 
immense  gain  if  it  be  a  fact,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  if  sterilization  should  be  permanently  prohibited,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  prevent  a  slow  but  steady  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  all  such  civilized  races  as  are  so  strongly  endowed 
with  humane  sentiments  as  to  prevent  infanticide  from 
becoming  a  permissible  practice. 

Family  Limitation 

The  next  method  of  eliminating  the  unfit  which  has  to 
be  considered  is  the  voluntary  limitation  of  the  size  of 
the  family,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  begin  by  inquiring 
under  what  circumstances  any  such  limitation  is  justifiable. 
The  grounds  on  which  it  can  be  justified  are  as  follows  : 
Namely,  (1)  for  recognized  medical  reasons  ;  or  (2)  to 
secure  an  adequate  interval  between  births  ;  or  (3)  when 
parents  cannot  reasonably  hope  without  charitable  aid 
to  bring  up  a  family  larger  than  that  which  has  already 
appeared  whilst  maintaining  them  in  a  standard  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  equal  to  their  own,  though  not  necessarily  in  the 
same  grade  of  society  ;  or  (4)  on  account  of  the  possible 
transmission  of  serious  hereditary  defects.  The  decision 
as  to  the  method  by  means  of  which  the  size  of  the  family 
shall  be  kept  within  due  limits  should  rest  entirely  with 
the  parents  ;  provided  that  it  is  admitted  that  for  a 
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parent  without  medical  advice  to  destroy  a  new  individual 
life  after  conception  has  taken  place  is  to  be  condemned 
as  being  a  step  towards  child  murder.  The  methods  of 
family  limitation  which  have  to  be  considered  are  concep¬ 
tion  control  and  abstinence,  both  moral  and  medical 
questions  being  involved.  One  of  these  methods  is 
certainly  necessary  ;  for  no  educated  person  now  advocates 
a  quite  uncontrolled  and  therefore  very  rapid  increase  in 
the  population.  The  medical  aspects  of  these  questions, 
however  important,  will  not  here  be  considered  ;  though 
of  course  due  weight  must  be  attached  to  any  risk  of 
immediate  injury  to  health.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  no 
definite  medical  risk  necessarily  accompanies  either  method 
of  family  limitation. 

No  one  condemns  abstinence  from  the  moral  point 
of  view  when  family  limitation  is  in  fact  desirable,  and 
in  such  cases  what  we  have  to  consider  is  the  moral 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  conception  control  as 
compared  with  abstinence.  Much  might  be  said  on  this 
topic,  and  all  that  I  shall  attempt  to  do  will  be  to  state 
the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  after  much  thought 
and  no  little  hesitation.  Experience  indicates,  so  I  judge, 
that  taking  only  legitimately  anticipated  results  into 
consideration,  moral  acts  never  do  harm,  whilst  immoral 
acts  never  fail  to  do  so.  Such  a  conclusion  no  doubt  only 
tells  us  that  in  order  to  form  practical  judgments  in  regard 
to  the  morality  of  our  actions,  we  should  look  to  the 
probable  results,  provided  that  all  consequences,  direct 
and  indirect,  immediate  and  ultimate,  moral,  mental  and 
physical,  to  ourselves  and  to  all  other  persons,  are  fully 
taken  into  account.1  What  we  have  to  do,  therefore,  is 
to  contrast  all  the  effects  of  abstinence  in  marriage  with 
those  resulting  from  conception  control. 

The  strongest  argument  against  conception  control  is 
that  the  spreading  abroad  of  a  knowledge  of  the  available 

1  It  is  not  here  contended  that  the  welfare  of  mankind  is  necessarily 
the  ultimate  objective  of  moral  laws,  which  may  be  something  different. 
The  effects  on  welfare  only  form  a  test  by  means  of  which  the  morality  of 
an  action  can  be  judged.  School  examinations  are  (or  ought  to  be)  a 
good  test  of  the  work  done  at  school  ;  but  certainly  school  work  should 
not  be  organized  for  the  sake  of  passing  examinations. 
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methods  facilitates  and  increases  promiscuous  intercourse. 
The  answer  to  this  argument  is  much  the  same  as  to  that 
given  above  to  a  similar  objection  raised  against  the 
authorization  of  sterilization.  For  the  sake  of  securing 
indisputable  benefits,  everyone  has  constantly  to  tolerate 
the  existence  of  conditions  which  increase  the  temptation 
to  evil  conduct  ;  for  in  order  to  reduce  such  temptation 
to  a  minimum,  it  would  be  necessary  to  lead  the  life  of 
a  solitary  ascetic.  No  doubt  conditions  favouring  tempta¬ 
tion  should  not  be  tolerated  unless  the  benefits  resulting 
from  them  well  outbalance  the  harm  thus  done  ;  and 
whenever  such  conditions  are  rightly  tolerated,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  minimize  the  resulting  evils. 
With  this  object  in  view,  besides  bringing  into  line  every 
moral  argument  against  immorality,  advertisements  in 
the  public  press  as  to  the  methods  of  contraception  should 
be  prohibited,  whilst  any  general  or  promiscuous  propa¬ 
ganda  in  favour  of  this  method  of  family  limitation  should 
be  avoided.  The  necessary  information  should,  however, 
be  obtainable  by  married  women  on  demand  from  qualified 
persons  in  hospitals,  infirmaries,  workhouses,  infant 
welfare  centres,  etc. 

Conception  control  has  also  been  held  to  be  inadmissible 
on  the  ground  that  it  encourages  indulgence  sufficiently 
excessive  to  be  harmful  to  both  morals  and  health.  But 
is  it  not  such  indulgence  as  is  rightly  judged  to  be  harmful 
which  should  be  condemned,  rather  than  the  methods 
of  conception  control  which  can  only  at  times  be  held  to 
facilitate  that  indulgence  ?  Another  argument  against 
family  limitation,  however  brought  about,  is  that  the 
military  strength  of  a  nation  depends  on  its  numbers  ; 
but  little  weight  should  be  attached  to  this  plea,  because 
it  leaves  out  of  account  the  effects  of  the  differences  in 
human  qualities  in  regard  both  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  to  success  in  war. 

Turning  to  the  advantages  of  conception  control, 
numbers  are  now  certainly  being  kept  down  in  Western 
Europe  by  this  means  ;  and  those  who  condemn  it  root 
and  branch  should  be  prepared  to  welcome  such  a  state 
of  things  as  would  result  from  its  total  abolition.  If 
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the  birth  rate  in  Great  Britain  were  now  to  become  the 
same  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  without  any  corresponding 
change  taking  place  in  the  death  rate,  the  annual  increase 
of  the  population,  instead  of  being,  as  it  was  recently,  one- 
third  of  a  million,  would  be  somewhere  about  a  million. 
As  the  recent  fall  in  the  birth  rate  has  at  all  events  been 
largely  due  to  conception  control,  here  we  get  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  what  its  entire  abandonment  would  mean.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  there  are  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  not  only  has  the  recent  increase  in  numbers 
been  absorbed  with  difficulty,  but  that  the  average  economic 
condition  of  the  people  would  be  better  than  it  now  is 
if  the  birth  rate  had  fallen  even  more  rapidly  than  it 
has  done  ;  whilst,  if  we  look  to  individual  cases,  no  one 
can  fail  to  realize  the  vast  amount  of  misery  caused  by 
the  appearance  of  large  families  in  poor  households.  As 
to  the  future,  it  is  impossible  that  the  population  of  the 
whole  world  can  go  on  increasing  at  the  present  rate 
indefinitely,  and  a  more  powerful  brake  must  be  applied 
sooner  or  later.  Abstinence  cannot  be  relied  on  as  cure 
for  these  evils,  and  the  choice  will  practically  lie  between 
a  more  extended  use  of  conception  control  and  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  deaths  directly  or  indirectly  due  to  want. 
On  all  these  grounds,  and  because  it  is  wicked  to  bring 
children  into  the  world  under  such  conditions  that  they 
cannot  become  efficient  citizens,  is  it  not  at  any  rate 
undeniable  that  conception  control  is  to  be  preferred  on 
moral  grounds  to  indulgence  without  precautions  ? 

By  facilitating  family  limitation,  conception  control 
does,  moreover,  tend  actually  to  promote  morality  in 
several  ways.  In  the  first  place,  a  large  family  makes 
for  poverty,  and  want  certainly  promotes  crime  in  many 
ways.  Early  marriages  would  be  more  readily  contracted 
if  large  families  were  less  frequent  and  therefore  less 
feared  ;  and  early  marriages  greatly  lessen  the  temptation 
to  promiscuous  intercourse.  Infidelity  in  married  life 
would  become  less  common  if  conception  control  were 
generally  to  be  regarded  as  a  morally  justifiable  proceed¬ 
ing  ;  for  adultery  may  be  promoted  by  the  wife  regarding 
all  such  proceedings  as  being  immoral,  whilst  the  husband, 
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not  sharing  these  views,  lives  under  a  sense  of  grievance 
which  makes  rebellion  against  family  ties  more  probable. 
Then,  again,  in  the  past  the  size  of  the  family  was  regarded 
as  a  thing  beyond  human  control,  the  whole  blame  being 
laid  on  4  nature  ’  when  it  was  too  large  ;  and  anything 
which  tends  to  hasten  the  abolition  of  this  fatalistic  view 
of  parenthood  will  increase  the  sense  of  individual  responsi¬ 
bility  amongst  parents.  Those  parents  who  admit  that 
no  child  need  have  appeared  will  be  led  on  to  feel  that  all 
that  their  children  have  to  suffer  is  in  a  sense  attributable 
to  themselves,  and  such  thoughts  will  make  them  more 
anxious  to  relieve  that  suffering.  Lastly,  the  physical 
union  of  the  sexes  helps  to  maintain  the  affection  between 
husband  and  wife,  and  abstinence  may  actually  increase 
those  discords  which  are  so  harmful  to  the  well-being  of 
the  whole  family.  Taking  all  these  considerations  into 
account,  it  appears  to  me  that  conception  control  is  not 
to  be  condemned  on  moral  grounds  if  utilized  on  proper 
occasions. 


General  Conclusions 

For  various  reasons  a  sentiment  of  opposition  is  likely 
to  be  aroused  against  all  methods  of  preventing  parent¬ 
hood,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
unreasonable  objections.  We  all  resent,  and  rightly 
resent,  any  interference  with  our  liberty  to  do  what  we 
hold  to  be  right,  and  a  desire  to  safeguard  ourselves  may 
lead  us  to  offer  an  unwarrantable  opposition  to  any  cur¬ 
tailment  of  the  liberty  of  others,  even  if  justifiable.  Where 
sex  is  concerned,  such  feelings  are  probably  often  in  large 
measure  purely  instinctive  ;  for  natural  selection  must 
in  the  past  always  have  favoured  those  instincts  which 
tended  to  promote  the  perpetuation  of  the  race.  Though 
our  natural  impulses  on  the  whole  guide  us  rightly,  they 
must  not  be  blindly  followed  ;  the  natural  pugnacity  of 
man,  for  example,  being  an  illegitimate  excuse  for  war. 
Unreasonable  opposition  is  sure  to  be  raised  against  all 
methods  of  eliminating  inferior  types  through  the  agency 
of  the  birth  rate,  and  being  largely  instinctive,  this  opposi- 
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tion  will  only  be  slowly  overcome  by  reasonable  arguments. 
Certain  methods  of  eliminating  inferior  types,  including 
the  lethal  chamber  and  imprisonment,  are  of  course  to  be 
unhesitatingly  condemned,  and  all  methods  must  be  used 
with  great  circumspection.  Large  numbers  might  be 
segregated  with  advantage  to  the  race  ;  but  a  proper 
regard  for  the  sentiments  of  those  thus  placed  under 
restraint  will  rightly  impose  rigid  limitations  on  this 
method  of  securing  racial  benefits.  As  compared  with 
segregation,  sterilization  necessitates  far  less  interference 
with  liberty,  and  from  that  point  of  view  is  less  open  to 
objection  ;  though  until  popular  prejudices  have  been 
more  overcome,  its  use  should  be  restricted  to  cases 
when  consent  has  been  obtained,  guardians  being  em¬ 
powered  to  give  consent  in  the  case  of  the  feeble-in-mind. 
Both  sterilization  and  conception  control  can  be  promoted 
by  pressure  in  ways  to  be  discussed  in  subsequent  chapters  ; 
but  when  sterilization  has  once  been  performed,  there  may 
be  no  going  back  on  the  consent  given  ;  whilst  with 
conception  control  the  action  taken  will  always  maintain  its 
voluntary  character.  In  order  effectively  to  promote  family 
limitation  by  means  of  conception  control,  any  pressure 
applied  must,  therefore,  be  continuous  in  its  action  ;  and 
as  it  can  only  act  by  affecting  the  reason  or  the  moral  sense, 
there  need  be  no  accompanying  sense  of  degradation.  In 
short,  the  more  drastic  the  method  of  preventing  parent¬ 
hood,  the  smaller  will  be  the  possible  field  of  its  operations  ; 
and  segregation  and  sterilization  could  never  prevent  as 
many  births  as  might  be  prevented  by  conception  control. 
In  the  last  chapter  it  was  seen  that  we  are  apt  to  exaggerate 
the  racial  injury  to  posterity  due  to  the  presence  of  a  small 
number  of  the  most  degraded  types  as  compared  with  that 
due  to  large  numbers  of  the  less  degraded  ;  and  it  follows 
that  conception  control,  on  account  of  its  wide  possibilities, 
is  likely  to  be  the  most  powerful  agency  which  exists  for 
racial  improvement  or  racial  deterioration,  as  the  case 
may  be.  We  are,  however,  at  present  only  concerned  with 
the  way  in  which  comparatively  small  numbers  of  persons, 
each  individually  selected  on  account  of  some  harmful 
quality,  should  be  dealt  with  so  as  to  secure  racial  benefits  ; 
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and  for  this  reason  the  question  whether  conception 
control  can  be  made  a  useful  agency  in  eugenic  reform  will 
be  postponed  until  the  methods  of  mass  selection  have  been 
considered.  All  that  has  thus  far  been  decided  is  that  it 
is  not  necessarily  immoral. 

We  shall  now  pass  on  to  consider  various  inferior  types 
which  should  if  possible  by  some  of  the  foregoing  methods 
be  eliminated  from  the  race  in  order  to  prevent  their 
harmful  qualities  from  flowing  on  like  a  stream  for  ever. 
This  volume  is  mainly  concerned  with  questions  connected 
with  natural  inheritance  ;  but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  point  out  how  strangely  oblivious  to  certain  en¬ 
vironmental  influences  are  those  who  rely  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  human  surroundings  as  the  main  factor  in  human 
progress.  Persons  endowed  with  serious  mental  or  bodily 
defects  as  a  rule  do  not  or  cannot  maintain  themselves  in 
surroundings  as  good  as  they  would  have  created  for  them¬ 
selves  if  they  had  been  wise  and  healthy  ;  and  this  is  true 
whether  their  harmful  qualities  are  hereditary  or  acquired. 
The  children  brought  up  in  these  inferior  environments 
will  suffer  some  damage  in  consequence  ;  and  they  will 
moreover  pass  on  their  inferiority  by  tradition  in  some 
measure  to  posterity  as  an  enduring  harmful  legacy. 
Even  if  no  thought  be  given  to  natural  inheritance,  would  it 
not,  therefore,  be  better  for  the  nation  of  the  future  if  as  a 
general  rule  persons  selected  on  account  of  marked  defects 
of  any  kind  were  to  leave  few  or  no  descendants  behind 
them  ?  By  preventing  harmful  environmental  inheritance, 
eugenic  reforms  are  likely  to  produce  social  benefits  to 
which  all  reformers  are  now  nearly  blind. 
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FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 

Mental  Defect 

In  regard  to  the  undesirable  types  marked  out  by  various 
legal  processes,  the  feeble-in-mind  are  the  most  important 
from  the  eugenic  point  of  view,  both  on  account  of  their 
numbers  and  because  of  the  unquestionably  hereditary 
character  of  their  ailment.  In  this  country  this  process 
of  legal  selection  is  now  regulated  by  the  Mental  Deficiency 
Act  of  1913,  the  classes  of  persons  coming  under  its  provi¬ 
sions  being  defined  as  follows  : 

(a)  Idiots ,  or  persons  so  deeply  defective  in  mind  as 
to  be  unable  to  guard  themselves  against  common  physical 
dangers. 

(b)  Imbeciles ,  or  persons  in  whose  case  there  exists 
mental  defectiveness  not  amounting  to  idiocy,  yet  so 
pronounced  that  they  are  incapable  of  managing  themselves 
or  their  affairs,  or,  in  the  case  of  children,  of  being  taught 
to  do  so. 

(c)  Feeble-minded  'persons ,  or  persons  in  whose  case 
there  exists  mental  defectiveness  not  amounting  to 
imbecility,  yet  so  pronounced  that  they  require  care,  super¬ 
vision  and  control  for  their  own  protection  or  for  the 
protection  of  others,  or  in  the  case  of  children  that  by 
reason  of  such  defectiveness  appear  to  be  permanently 
incapable  of  receiving  proper  benefit  from  the  instruction 
in  ordinary  schools. 

(d)  Moral  imbeciles ,  or  persons  who  display  some 
permanent  mental  defect  coupled  with  strong  vicious 
or  criminal  propensities  on  whom  punishment  has  little 
or  no  deterrent  effect. 

According  to  the  definition  in  the  Act,  the  defect  must 
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have  existed  from  birth  or  from  an  early  age  to  bring 
the  case  within  the  first  three  classes,  and  from  an  early 
age  in  the  case  of  moral  imbeciles.1 

These  four  classes  are  conveniently  grouped  together 
under  the  title  of  aments ,  insanity  being  typical  of  dementia. 
With  rare  exceptions  idiots  and  imbeciles  leave  no  progeny 
behind  them,  because  they  are  necessarily  kept  in  insti¬ 
tutions  or  closely  watched,  and  in  regard  to  their  treatment, 
no  racial  questions  need  be  considered.  But  as  to  feeble¬ 
minded  persons,  generally  called  morons  in  America, 
and  moral  imbeciles,  they  are  very  likely  to  become  parents, 
if  left  unguarded,  and  the  aim  of  the  eugenist  is  to  ensure 
that  they  shall  not  in  this  manner  pass  on  any  hereditary 
defects  to  posterity. 

As  to  the  number  now  in  existence  of  the  feeble-in-mind, 
it  is  useless  to  strive  at  great  accuracy  ;  because  every 
gradation  of  mental  defect  exists  between  the  idiot  and  the 
normal  person,  with  the  result  that  any  enumeration  must 
depend  on  individual  decisions  as  to  exactly  where  the 
line  should  be  drawn.  Accepting  the  definitions  in  the 
Mental  Deficiency  Act,  the  most  reliable  statistics  indicate 
that  there  are  on  the  average  over  30  feeble-minded  in 
every  10,000  persons  in  England  and  Wales,  giving  a  gross 
total  of  well  over  100,000,  this  being  almost  certainly  an 
under-estimate.  Since  the  elimination  of  feebleminded¬ 
ness  would,  as  will  be  seen,  necessarily  bring  with  it  a  great 
diminution  of  all  other  forms  of  mental  defect,  it  is  also 
relevant  to  note  that  in  each  10,000  persons  there  are  also 
as  a  rule  9  idiots  or  imbeciles  and  36  insane,  giving  a  gross 
total  in  England  and  Wales  of  over  260,000  persons  suf¬ 
fering  from  different  kinds  of  certifiable  mental  defect, 
with  a  considerable  margin  who  only  just  escape  inclusion.2 

From  the  racial  point  of  view  the  rate  at  which  the 
feeble-in-mind  would  multiply  if  under  no  restraint  is 
also  a  factor  of  great  importance,  but  one  which  it  is  very 
hard  to  ascertain.  Information  can  be  quoted  which 

1  This  latter  provision  often  causes  technical  difficulties  in  bringing 
mental  defectives  within  the  scope  of  this  Act.  It  would  be  better  if  it 
were  enacted  that  they  must  be  reasonably  believed  to  be  permanently 
incurable. 

2  Tredgold’s  Mental  Deficiency ,  4th  Edition,  pp.  14-15. 
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indicates  that  the  families  which  include  mentally  defective 
children  in  special  schools  are  on  the  average  about  half 
as  large  again  as  the  families  only  including  normal 
children,  and  that  the  disproportion  between  the  sizes 
of  the  families  of  feeble-minded  and  of  normal  parents 
is  even  greater.  As  to  the  death  rate  of  this  class  of 
aments,  according  to  Dr.  Tredgold,  it  is  decidedly  above 
the  normal,  whilst  Dr.  Shrubsall  tells  us  that  figures  from 
institutions  confirm  this  view.  It  may  perhaps,  however, 
be  assumed  that  the  death  rate  of  mental  defectives  would 
not  be  nearly  high  enough  to  counterbalance  the  very 
high  birth  rate  which  this  class  would  exhibit  if  no  steps 
were  taken  to  prevent  parenthood  amongst  them.1  In 
fact  certain  experts  have  been  led  to  believe  that  mental 
defect  is  now  actually  increasing  in  this  country,  a  con¬ 
clusion  very  difficult  to  prove  or  to  refute,  but  one  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  not  improbable. 

Effects  of  Selection 

Thus  far  we  have  merely  assumed  that  mental  defect 
is  hereditary  ;  and,  if  this  assumption  be  correct,  it 
unquestionably  follows  that  the  prevention  of  parenthood 
amongst  aments  would  lessen  mental  defect  in  the  coming 
generations.  It  has,  however,  been  stated  that  the 
majority  of  the  feeble-in-mind  are  either  the  children  of 
parents  who  appear  to  be  normal  or  of  such  as  are  suffering 
from  mental  abnormalities  which  do  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  English  Act  ;  and  consequently  that  even 
if  parenthood  were  to  be  prevented  in  the  case  of  all 
certifiable  mental  defectives,  feeblemindedness  would  only 
be  eradicated  to  a  partial  extent.  But  granted  the  truth 
of  this  statement,  might  not  even  the  partial  elimination 
from  the  nation  of  this  unfortunate  class  be  a  result  well 

1  Tredgold,  p.  167.  The  fact  that  adults  but  little  outnumber  the 
children  is  probably  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  children  being  some¬ 
what  over-estimated  by  the  inclusion  of  some  of  the  merely  backward, 
whilst  the  adults  are  under-estimated.  Dr.  Shrubsall  (Sect.  H,  Bt.  Assoc. 
Toronto,  1924)  has  given  figures  showing  that  the  surviving  children  of 
families  including  a  child  educated  at  a  school  for  defectives  are  about 
equal  in  number  to  surviving  families  including  scholarship  holders.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  schools  for  defectives  include  many 
children  born  of  normal  parents. 
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worth  striving  for  ?  For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
by  a  partial  elimination  continued  generation  after  genera¬ 
tion,  very  valuable  results  might  be  produced  in  time  ; 
and,  in  order  to  form  an  opinion  on  this  question,  what  we 
really  want  to  know  is  how  much  couldthus  be  accomplished 
under  different  conditions  in  any  one  generation.  The 
largest  collection  of  pedigrees  of  the  feeble-in-mind  which 
is  known  to  me  is  that  contained  in  Goddard’s  Feeble¬ 
mindedness ,  327  in  all  ;  and  here  we  find  that  44  per  cent, 
of  the  feeble-minded  persons  under  consideration  are 
shown  as  having  had  a  feeble-minded  parent,  whilst  of  the 
remainder  at  least  13  per  cent,  appear  to  have  had  a  parent 
about  whom  so  little  was  known  that  he  or  she  might 
also  have  been  feeble-in-mind.  If  we  accept  these  figures, 
it  follows  that  if  parenthood  had  been  prohibited  for  a  single 
generation  amongst  all  those  classed  as  mentally  defective 
in  America,  44  per  cent,  of  the  existing  feeble-in-mind 
would  not  have  come  into  existence.  This  figure  cannot, 
however,  for  several  reasons  be  accepted  as  an  accurate 
indication  of  the  rate  at  which  certifiable  feeblemindedness 
could  be  eliminated.  The  first  source  of  error  to  be 
noticed  may  perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  a  numerical 
example.  Take  the  case  of  an  apparently  normal  man 
who  has  married  a  feeble-minded  woman  and  who  has  now 
three  feeble-minded  children  alive.  If  the  woman  had 
been  sterilized,  it  is  indisputable  that  these  three  children 
would  not  have  come  into  existence  ;  but,  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  man  might  have  married  someone  else, 
and  might  possibly  have  had,  say,  one  feeble-minded 
child  ;  an  event  all  the  more  probable  in  the  case  of  a 
man  of  so  low  a  type  as  to  be  capable  of  marrying  a  feeble¬ 
minded  woman.  The  result  of  sterilization  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  would,  therefore,  have  been  the  diminution  of 
the  feeble-minded  population  by  three,  and  its  increase  by 
one,  the  net  gain  being  only  a  decrease  of  two. 

Hence  we  may  conclude  that  somewhat  less  than 
44  per  cent,  of  the  feeble-in-mind  would  have  been  elimin¬ 
ated  if  all  aments  had  been  sterilized  in  the  past.1  Then, 

1  This  correction  is  almost  entirely  due  to  assortive  mating  having 
taken  place  amongst  the  defective  stocks  in  question. 
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again,  the  rate  at  which  the  diminution  of  mental  defect 
would  proceed  as  the  result  of  the  prevention  of  parent¬ 
hood  amongst  mental  defectives  would  steadily  diminish 
as  time  went  on,  and  all  that  could  thus  be  accomplished 
within  a  reasonable  period  would  be  a  considerable  diminu¬ 
tion  in  their  numbers  ;  so  at  all  events  the  believers  in 
Mendelian  inheritance  must  admit.  Moreover,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  results  certainly  include  as  morons  a  number  of  persons 
who  could  not  be  certifiable  as  mental  defectives  in 
England,  and  they  have  indeed  been  severely  criticized 
on  this  account.  But  nevertheless  these  pedigrees  do 
appear  to  me  to  make  it  probable  that  the  feeble-in-mind 
might  be  reduced  to  less  than  half  their  present  numbers 
in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  generations  if  parenthood  were 
now  to  be  prohibited  amongst  all  who  are  definitely 
mentally  deficient  ;  and  surely  any  approach  to  this 
result  would  be  well  worth  striving  for. 

The  facts  on  which  this  conclusion  is  based  will  be 
questioned  in  certain  quarters.  On  this  point  I  can  only 
state  that  other  evidence  is  forthcoming  pointing  to  a 
somewhat  similar  conclusion,1  and  also  that  I  have  taken 
every  opportunity  of  urging  that  similar  inquiries  should 
be  made  in  England,  so  as  to  give  us  the  best  possible 
basis  on  which  to  build  our  social  policy.  All  critics  of 
existing  statistics  on  this  subject  should  join  in  this 
demand.2 

1  E.g.  Dr.  Ettie  Sayers’  investigation,  Eugenics  Review,  July  1913. 

2  The  well-known  “  Jukes  ”  family  has  at  times  been  quoted  as  proving 
that  if  the  original  “  lazy  vagabond  ”  Juke  had  been  sterilized,  the  world 
would  have  been  rid  of  the  “  1,200  persons  of  every  grade  of  idleness, 
viciousness,  lewdness,  pauperism,  disease,  idiocy,  insanity  and  criminality  ” 
who  were  numbered  amongst  his  descendants.  This  is  not  the  case  ; 
for  doubtless  much  of  this  bad  stock  came  in  from  other  lines  of  descent. 
The  moral  of  such  pedigrees,  of  which  there  are  several,  is  rather  to 
emphasize  the  wonderful  effects  of  assortive  mating.  The  rate  of  elimina¬ 
tion  by  the  prevention  of  parenthood  of  the  recessive  factors  on  which 
feeblemindedness  appears  to  depend  would  certainly  continue  to  diminish 
as  time  went  on  ;  but  the  omission  to  take  assortive  mating  into  account 
quite  vitiates  certain  dismal  prophecies  which  have  been  made  on  this 
topic.  Since  the  foregoing  observations  were  penned,  this  question  has 
been  carefully  discussed  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Fisher  in  the  Eugenics  Review, 
Vol.  XVI,  p.  114.  His  figures  indicate  that  a  reduction  of  36  per  cent,  of 
the  feeble-in-mind  is  a  moderate  estimate  of  what  might  possibly  be 
accomplished  in  a  single  generation. 
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A  diminution  of  feeblemindedness  would,  moreover, 
be  by  no  means  the  only  racial  advantage  which  would 
result  from  the  prevention  of  parenthood  amongst  the 
feeble-in-mind.  According  to  Dr.  Tredgold,  over  80  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  he  examined  were  found  to  be  “  the 
descendants  of  pronounced  neuropathic  stock.  In  64-5 
per  cent,  the  ancestral  conditions  took  the  form  of  amentia, 
insanity,  or  epilepsy  ;  whilst  in  18  per  cent,  they  consisted 
in  a  marked  family  tendency  to  paralysis,  cerebral  haemo¬ 
rrhages,  or  various  neuroses  or  psychoses.”  From  these 
and  other  facts,  the  same  author  concludes  that  between 
85  and  90  per  cent,  of  aments  are  the  products  of  a  defective 
germ  plasm.1  Accepting  these  statements,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  where,  in  consequence  of  parenthood  being 
permitted  amongst  the  feeble-in-mind,  family  trees  will 
be  created  spreading  out  into  the  future  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  investigated  pedigrees  did  actually  spread 
out  into  the  past,  then  in  at  least  four  cases  out  of  five 
the  future  descendants  of  an  existing  feeble-minded  parent 
will  be  composed  of  stock  as  defective  as  the  stock  from 
which  he  sprang  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  be  a  stock  con¬ 
taining  not  only  an  excessive  proportion  of  the  feeble-in- 
mind,  but  also  of  idiots,  imbeciles,  lunatics,  epileptic  and 
paralytic  persons.  In  fact  the  prevention  of  parenthood 
amongst  the  feeble-in-mind  would  inevitably  lessen  in  the 
coming  generations  the  incidence  not  only  of  feeble¬ 
mindedness,  but  also  of  a  large  number  of  concomitant 
natural  defects  together  with  the  misery,  poverty,  drunken¬ 
ness  and  crime  that  always  accompany  them. 

Non-Hereditary  Cases 

In  some  cases  the  originating  defective  germ  plasm, 
and  consequently  the  innate  tendency  to  mental  defect, 
may  fairly  be  described  as  merely  a  contributory  factor 
which,  had  the  surrounding  conditions  been  perfect,  would 
alone  have  been  insufficient  to  have  produced  certifiable 
mental  defect.  In  human  affairs  we  are  nearly  always 
dealing  with  the  resultant  of  two  sets  of  independent 

1  Tredgold,  Mental  Deficiency ,  4th  Edition,  pp.  41  and  91. 
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forces,  namely  those  due  to  heredity  and  those  due  to  en¬ 
vironment  ;  and  neither  of  these  must  ever  be  neglected. 
Every  effort  should  unquestionably  be  made  both  now 
and  in  future  to  rid  the  world  of  all  those  harmful  environ¬ 
mental  influences  which  tend  to  make  the  appearance  of 
mental  defect  more  probable,  either  in  the  individuals 
primarily  affected  or  in  their  offspring  ;  these  influences 
including,  it  is  believed,  accidents,  infectious  diseases, 
drunkenness  and  bad  feeding.  Where  the  germ  plasm  is 
sufficiently  defective,  feeblemindedness  could  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  diminished  by  the  avoidance  of  pre-natal  dangers. 
As  to  environmental  influences  after  birth,  no  doubt,  by 
education  and  training,  considerable  numbers  of  persons 
are  brought  inside  the  purely  arbitrary  legal  line  which 
separates  those  who  can  now  be  certified  as  feeble-in-mind 
from  those  who  cannot,  a  result  not  wholly  advantageous 
even  to  these  unfortunates  themselves.  But  here  the 
point  to  be  noted  is  that  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged 
that  by  now  eliminating  any  merely  contributory  causes 
of  mental  defect,  nothing  whatever  would  be  done  towards 
ridding  the  world  of  the  presence  of  inferior  neuropathic 
stocks. 

In  a  considerable  minority  of  cases,  variously  estimated 
from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  environmental  influences  are 
believed  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  feeblemindedness.  Now 
in  regard  to  these  mental  defectives,  whose  ailment  is  in 
no  way  due  to  defects  in  the  germ  plasm  from  which 
they  sprang,  to  assert  that  there  would  be  no  reason  to 
anticipate  that  their  offspring  would  be  abnormal  is  by 
no  means  equivalent  to  asserting  that  procreation  would 
be  quite  unobjectionable  in  their  case  ;  an  assumption 
which  is,  however,  often  tacitly  made.  On  consideration 
all  must  admit  that  there  is  no  element  of  human  sur¬ 
roundings  of  greater  importance  to  a  child  than  the  mental 
and  moral  qualities  displayed  by  its  parents,  and  that 
to  be  brought  up  by  a  feeble-minded  person  would  always 
be  a  most  serious  disadvantage.  Moreover,  all  harmful 
mental  effects  are  in  a  measure  contagious,  the  injury 
originating  in  the  home  spreading  at  school  and  elsewhere 
far  beyond  the  family  circle  primarily  affected  ;  from 
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which  it  follows  that,  even  if  natural  inheritance  counted 
for  nothing,  any  increase  in  the  number  of  feeble-minded 
persons  who  perform  the  duties  of  parents  would  have 
some  tendency  to  degrade  the  civilization  of  the  whole 
nation. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  harm  done  by  permitting 
parenthood  in  these  non-hereditary  cases  of  mental  defect 
would  be  entirely  obviated  by  the  removal  from  their 
homes  of  all  the  offspring  of  such  unions  ;  a  plea  which 
cannot  be  admitted  for  several  reasons  besides  mere 
financial  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  no  other 
person  can  as  a  rule  equally  effectively  fill  the  place  of 
the  natural  parent  ;  and  where  the  choice  lies  between  a 
feeble-minded  parent  and  a  substitute,  both  alternatives 
are  bad.  Then,  again,  there  exists  a  close  relationship 
between  the  birth  rates  and  death  rates  of  infants  ;  and 
as  the  removal  of  children  has  in  many  respects  the  same 
effect  as  their  deaths  on  the  households  affected,  it  follows 
that  such  a  policy  would  increase  the  number  of  births 
in  these  homes  ;  whilst  any  consequent  improvement  in 
the  conditions  at  home  would  also  result  in  some  children 
surviving  who  would  otherwise  die  in  infancy.  In  fact, 
whether  it  were  all  or  only  some  of  the  children  of  feeble¬ 
minded  parents  who  were  removed  from  their  homes, 
the  result  would  be  an  increase  in  the  total  number  of 
persons  who  had  been  either  without  the  advantage  of 
parental  care  or  brought  up  by  mentally  defective  parents. 
Lastly,  if  parenthood  were  permitted  in  the  cases  of  feeble¬ 
mindedness  classed  as  non-hereditary,  whilst  prohibited 
in  the  cases  classed  as  hereditary,  mistakes  in  this  classi¬ 
fication  would  inevitably  be  made  ;  with  the  result  that 
an  injurious  neuropathic  taint  would  thus  more  or  less 
frequently  be  allowed  to  be  passed  on  to  posterity  when 
it  was  believed  that  this  result  would  not  occur.  Whether 
we  look  to  racial  or  environmental  effects,  the  only  safe 
rule  to  adopt  is  to  prohibit  parenthood  in  all  cases  of 
mental  defect,  no  matter  to  what  origin  the  malady  is 
assigned.1 

1  The  removal  of  a  child  from  its  home  tends  in  various  ways  to  increase 
the  number  of  births  therein.  Conception  control  and  abortion  are  now 
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Moral  Imbecility  and  Backwardness 

In  this  connexion  the  case  of  the  moral  imbecile  must 
not  be  overlooked,  this  being  a  class  to  which  thus  far 
we  have  paid  no  attention.  From  the  eugenic  point  of 
view  they  form  a  comparatively  unimportant  class, 
merely  because  this  ailment  is  “  comparatively  rare  ”  ; 
whilst  the  fact  that  the  hereditary  transmission  of  this 
defect  has  as  yet  been  little  studied  makes  it  difficult  to 
deal  effectively  with  such  racial  questions  as  do  arise  in 
connexion  with  it.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  moral 
imbecility,  like  all  other  mental  propensities,  tends  to  run 
in  families,  and  that  to  prohibit  parenthood  in  such  cases 
would  consequently  be  racially  advantageous.  But  even 
if  this  is  not  true,  would  it  be  possible  to  select  anyone 
more  likely  to  exercise  a  harmful  influence  on  children 
than  a  moral  imbecile  ?  What  chance  would  a  boy  or 
girl  have  of  leading  a  useful  life  if  brought  up  by  a  parent 
whose  44  strong,  vicious  or  criminal  propensities  ”  had 
been  but  little  brought  under  control  by  education  ?  The 
4 4  permanent  mental  defect  ”  displayed  by  the  moral 
imbecile  is  not  necessarily  a  defect  of  intelligence  ;  for 
there  are  other  mental  qualities  besides  intelligence  which 
may  be  defective  ;  but  his  failings,  whether  intellectual, 
temperamental  or  instinctive,  must  be  such  that  wrong 
actions  arouse  in  him  little  or  no  feeling  of  disapprobation, 
with  the  result  that  he  is  likely  to  be  entirely  indifferent 

4 

frequently  practised  out  of  regard  to  future  conditions  ;  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  future  prospects  due  to  the  absence  of  one  or  more  feeble-minded 
children  would  often  lessen  the  use  of  all  methods  of  preventing  procreation 
in  the  homes  thus  relieved.  The  absence  of  a  child  would  nearly  always 
be  a  financial  relief  ;  for  the  State  is  seldom  able  to  recover  from  the  parents 
nearly  as  much  as  its  maintenance  would  have  cost  them.  Even  if  one 
parent  is  feeble  in  mind,  or  from  any  cause  entirely  careless  as  to  the 
future,  the  other  would  often  be  influenced  by  prudential  considerations. 
Again,  the  removal  of  a  baby  from  its  mother  tends  to  lessen  the  duration 
of  lactation  ;  and  when  lactation  ceases,  pregnancy  becomes  more  prob¬ 
able.  Ill-health  from  overstrain  does  not,  as  a  rule,  prevent  impregnation  ; 
but  may  it  not  do  so  sometimes  ?  In  any  case,  to  lessen  the  strain  on  the 
mother  makes  a  miscarriage  less  probable  ;  and  though  biologically  the 
effect  would  be  a  decrease  in  the  death  rate,  statistically  it  would  be  an 
increase  in  the  birth  rate.  Thus  in  the  homes  of  even  the  most  debased 
parents  the  number  of  children  born  therein  would  on  the  average  be 
somewhat  increased  by  boarding  them  all  out  as  they  arrive. 
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in  regard  to  the  behaviour  of  his  children  as  long  as  his 
own  comfort  is  not  affected.1  Whether  moral  imbecility 
is  or  is  not  hereditary,  can  anyone  seriously  argue  that 
any  persons  of  this  type  ought  to  be  allowed  to  become 
parents  ? 

Amongst  the  children  in  special  schools  who  are  regarded 
as  being  feeble-in-mind,  there  are  generally  a  certain 
proportion  who  are  merely  very  backward.  Their  brains 
are  undeveloped  but  not  deformed ;  and  they  conse¬ 
quently  occupy  a  very  different  position  from  those  whose 
brains  are  incurably  defective.  Even  from  the  purely 
racial  point  of  view,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
differentiate  this  class  from  the  genuinely  feeble-in-mind  ; 
for  a  clear  demarcation  in  this  field  would  remove  such 
doubts  in  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  parenthood  in  cases 
of  true  amentia  as  might  arise  from  the  fear  that  it  was 
in  truth  mere  backwardness  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
alarming  symptoms.  Moreover,  backwardness  of  a  certain 
kind  may  be  positively  beneficial ;  that  is  in  so  far  as  it 
makes  the  child  remain  for  long  dependent  on  its  seniors 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  a  ready  recipient  of  traditional 
influences  ;  for  it  was  probably  this  beneficial  effect  of 
backwardness  which  led  to  man  becoming  during  the  long 
course  of  his  evolutionary  development  the  least  precocious 
of  all  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  may  be  the 
mental  propensities  which  favour  4  backwardness  ’  of  any 
kind,  they  surely  obey  the  laws  of  natural  inheritance  ; 
and  where  backwardness  is  merely  used  as  a  kindly  way 
of  describing  stupidity,  as  I  suspect  is  often  the  case,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  stupidity  is  certain  in  a  measure 
to  reappear  in  the  next  generation  amongst  the  children 
of  the  stupid.  Again,  if  backwardness  is  so  pronounced 
that  it  puts  a  child  at  a  serious  and  indelible  disadvantage 
in  comparison  with  its  playmates,  then  at  all  events  it 
would  be  racially  advantageous  if  those  thus  afflicted  were 
mistakenly  segregated  as  cases  of  true  amentia  ;  for  in 


1  The  meaning  which  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  legal  definition  of 
the  words  ‘  moral  imbecile  ’  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  and  the  views  here 
expressed  will  not  be  accepted  in  certain  quarters.  See  The  Young 
Delinquent,  C.  Burt,  p.  31. 
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this  way  this  defect  would  be  made  to  appear  more  infre¬ 
quently  in  the  coming  generations.  For  the  immediate 
future  what  is,  however,  most  needed  in  regard  to  back¬ 
wardness  is  accurate  information  concerning  the  subse¬ 
quent  careers  of  children  who  are  classed  as  backward  at 
school,  as  well  as  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  study  of 
the  heredity  of  mere  stupidity. 

Primary  Causes 

“  The  first  duty  of  medicine  is  not  to  cure  disease,  but 
to  prevent  it,”  and  “  if  we  are  to  grow  a  sound  and  healthy 
race  of  men  we  must  begin,  where  all  true  breeding  begins, 
at  the  source.”  1  This  being  the  case,  we  are  certainly 
driven  to  inquire  into  the  primary  causes  of  mental 
defect,  a  subject  on  which  we  are  as  yet  very  ignorant. 
When  the  struggle  for  existence  was  in  more  effective 
operation,  that  is  in  bygone  ages  when  man  lived  like  a 
wild  animal,  amentia  of  all  kinds  was  doubtless  being 
comparatively  quickly  stamped  out.  It  does  not  seem 
probable,  therefore,  that  existing  germinal  defects  of  this 
kind  can  all  be  traced  back  to  any  very  remote  period  of 
antiquity.  Adverse  influences  must  have  been  at  work 
in  historic  times  ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Tredgold,  the 
chief  of  these  influences  “  would  appear  to  be  chronic 
alcoholism,  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  the  hurry  and 
scurry,  with  their  attendant  stress,  excess  and  dissipation 
of  modern  life.”  2  Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument 
this  to  be  the  case,  would  our  knowledge  that  these  were 
in  fact  the  ultimate  causes  of  amentia  materially  affect 
our  policy  in  regard  to  it  ?  I  think  not,  for  the  following 
reasons  :  In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  that  in  over 
four  cases  out  of  five,  the  feeble-minded  child  is  descended 
from  a  pronounced  neuropathic  stock  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
fair  to  assume  that  in  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  cases  of 
mental  defect  could  the  evil  have  been  entirely  due  to 
something  which  occurred  in  the  preceding  generation. 

1  An  Outline  of  the  Practice  of  Preventive  Medicine ,  Sir  G.  Newman. 
Stationery  Office,  1919.  Pp.  5  and  46. 

2  Mental  Deficiency,  Tredgold,  4th  Edition,  p.  540.  Too  frequent 
pregnancies  is  another  suggested  cause. 
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In  a  large  majority  of  cases  in  which  the  feeble-in-mind 
are  allowed  to  become  parents,  the  abolition  of  these 
injurious  influences  could  not,  therefore,  purify  the  stream 
of  life  which  is  thus  being  passed  on  to  posterity  ;  and  it 
is  to  the  majority  that  our  attention  should  be  mainly 
directed.  Doubtless  to  abolish  the  final  causes  of  here¬ 
ditary  amentia  would  ultimately  confer  an  enormous 
benefit  on  posterity  by  continually  but  slowly  lessening 
the  amount  of  mental  defect  as  the  generations  succeeded 
each  other.  But  as  regards  these  alleged  causes,  efforts 
are  now  being  made  to  remove  every  one  of  them  ;  and 
the  hands  of  those  engaged  in  this  good  fight  could  be  but 
little  strengthened  by  the  assertion  that  they  were  thus 
probably  helping  to  lessen  mental  defect  amongst  future 
generations.  Indeed  a  cause  is  generally  weakened  rather 
than  strengthened  by  the  introduction  of  disputable 
arguments  in  its  favour  ;  and  certainly  the  way  in  which 
amentia  first  arises  is  still  disputable.  Dr.  Goddard,  the 
leading  American  expert,  for  example,  declares  that  he 
is  compelled  to  admit  that  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
alcohol  was  an  ultimate  cause  of  the  cases  of  feeble¬ 
mindedness  examined  by  him,  and  that  44  everything 
seems  to  indicate  that  alcoholism  itself  is  [often]  only  a 
symptom  ”  of  the  presence  of  some  neuropathic  here¬ 
ditary  defect.1  Again,  as  regards  syphilis,  the  same 
authority  considers  that  of  all  the  alleged  causes  of  feeble¬ 
mindedness,  44  there  is  none  for  which  there  is  less  evi¬ 
dence.”  2  But  even  if  we  are,  as  I  believe,  still  almost 
entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  primary  causes  of  amentia, 
yet  our  ignorance  on  this  point  affords  no  excuse  whatever 
for  not  striving  to  rid  the  world  of  the  evils  which  will 
arise  in  the  future  from  the  damage  already  done  to  the 
human  germ  plasm.3 

Even  as  regards  the  cases  of  feeblemindedness  which 
occur  amongst  stocks  which  are  admittedly  neuropathic, 

1  Goddard,  Feeblemindedness,  its  Causes  and  Consequences,  pp.  479 
and  492.  Word  in  brackets  is  my  insertion. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  518. 

3  If  some  cause  of  amentia  producing  no  immediate  harm  were  to  be 
discovered,  its  recognition  would  be  of  great  importance,  and  that  this  is 
possible  cannot  now  be  denied. 
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education  and  physical  care  have  at  times  been  advocated, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  individuals  themselves,  but  also 
to  prevent  this  defect  from  being  passed  on  to  posterity. 
No  doubt  a  considerable  amount  of  expenditure  is  justifi¬ 
able  in  order  to  increase  the  happiness  of  this  unfortunate 
class  and  also  to  make  them  as  far  as  may  be  self-support¬ 
ing  ;  but  the  belief  that  the  innate  tendency  to  amentia 
could  be  materially  lessened  in  the  course  of  a  few  genera¬ 
tions  by  great  care  always  being  taken  of  mental  defectives 
is  unsupported  by  any  direct  evidence  and  is  in  opposition 
to  the  opinions  of  leading  scientific  experts.  Students  of 
biology  have,  on  the  whole,  it  is  true,  become  less  dogmatic 
in  recent  years  in  their  denials  of  the  possibility  of  environ¬ 
mental  effects  being  inherited  ;  but  none  of  them  hold 
out  any  hopes  that  the  effects  on  the  inborn  qualities  of 
succeeding  generations  resulting  from  improvements  in 
education  would  be  appreciable  for  centuries.  And  here 
it  must  be  remembered  by  the  admirable  band  of  workers 
in  this  field  that  to  make  the  feeble-in-mind  either  more 
capable  of  self-support  or  appear  more  normal  may  tend 
to  make  them  more  likely  to  marry  and  thus  may  increase 
the  amount  of  mental  defect  in  future  generations.  The 
advocates  of  training  for  all  aments  should  be  the  first  to 
join  in  the  eugenic  campaign  against  this  evil. 


Methods  of  Elimination 

Taking  all  the  foregoing  facts  into  consideration,  the 
case  in  favour  of  the  prevention  of  procreation  amongst 
the  feeble-in-mind  is  overwhelmingly  strong,  the  only 
remaining  question  being  as  to  how  this  end  should  be 
attained.  For  their  own  comfort  and  for  other  reasons, 
it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  segregation  is  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  the  bulk  of  feeble-minded  persons  ; 
whilst  as  regards  racial  effects,  segregation  if  properly 
conducted  is  perfectly  effective  as  a  method  of  sterilization. 
In  many  cases  aments  ought  to  be  kept  in  confinement 
because  of  their  uncontrollable  sexual  impulses  and  other 
anti-social  habits.  No  doubt  we  all  dislike  any  interfer¬ 
ence  with  liberty  ;  but  liberty  implies  a  certain  degree 
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of  equality,  and  as  equality  between  aments  and  the 
normal  population  does  not  and  cannot  exist,  mental 
defectives  can  under  no  circumstances  enjoy  true  liberty. 
Then,  again,  even  if  we  pay  no  attention  to  the  cost 
which  may  be  thrown  on  future  generations  by  the  presence 
in  their  ranks  of  mentally  defective  and  neuropathic  stock 
and  if  we  look  only  to  more  immediate  results,  it  is  yet 
true  that  segregation  is  probably  the  least  costly  method 
of  dealing  with  the  feeble-in-mind  ;  for  under  expert 
guidance  they  can  be  made  to  be  more  nearly  self-support¬ 
ing  than  is  possible  under  any  other  conditions.  In  fact 
“it  is  the  experience  of  all  who  have  had  to  do  with 
aments  that  they  are  not  only  safer  and  more  useful, 
but  also  much  happier,  in  a  suitable  institution  affording 
the  companionship  of  their  compeers.”  1  On  all  accounts 
segregation  should  be  regarded  as  the  normal  way  of 
dealing  with  the  feeble-in-mind. 

There  is,  however,  a  minority  of  cases  in  which  segrega¬ 
tion  is  from  no  point  of  view  the  best  procedure  to  adopt, 
though  how  large  this  minority  may  be  is  disputable. 
Some  of  the  advocates  of  segregation  point  to  the  Mental 
Deficiency  Act  as  authorizing  methods  of  procedure  suitable 
for  all  occasions  ;  but  even  if  no  fault  could  be  found 
with  these  methods,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  in  some 
areas  this  Act  is  now  “  virtually  inoperative.  All  Local 
Authorities  have  appointed  committees.  Many  of  these 
are  actively  at  work  ;  others  scarcely  ever  meet  and  dis¬ 
charge  hardly  any  of  their  duties.”  And  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  in  all  other  countries,  “  there  is  a  serious 
lack  of  suitable  accommodation.”  2  We  must,  therefore, 
look  forward  to  procreation  by  the  feeble-in-mind  not 
being  properly  prevented  by  segregation  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  But  even  where  accommodation  is  sufficient, 
difficulties  often  arise  which  have  been  passed  over  too 
lightly  in  eugenic  literature  ;  namely,  those  which  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  aments  attract  to  themselves  far 
more  affection  than  would  be  expected  by  those  without 
experience  in  such  matters,  whilst  in  nearly  all  cases  the 

1  Tredgold,  Mental  Deficiency ,  4th  Edition,  p.  536. 

*  Eugenics  Review,  Vol.  XV,  p.  400.  Dr.  Brackenbury. 
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mother  has  a  strong  instinctive  dislike  to  parting  with 
her  mentally  defective  children.  The  segregation  of  the 
feeble-in-mind  is,  therefore,  often  keenly  resented ;  a 
resentment  which  may  no  doubt  be  softened  by  argument, 
unless  indeed  it  is  based  upon  a  desire  to  reap  economic 
advantages  from  the  presence  of  the  ament  in  the  home. 
In  fact,  not  only  will  it  be  necessary  for  a  long  time  to 
come  to  allow  many  aments  to  remain  at  home  or  in  other 
private  dwellings,  but  this  arrangement  will  often  be  both 
the  kindest  and  best  arrangement  to  adopt  from  every 
point  of  view,  except  as  regards  the  risk  of  procreation. 
Guardians  may  be  appointed  under  the  Act,  and  if  the 
parents  or  guardians  in  charge  of  aments  are  honest  and 
suitable  people,  the  risk  of  procreation  may  be  small. 
But  if  persons  of  inferior  type  should  be  entrusted  with 
these  duties,  which  is  not  unlikely  when  guardians  are 
selected  from  amongst  the  near  relatives  of  the  aments 
in  question,  they  may  raise  no  objection  to  their  male 
feeble-minded  wards  acting  immorally  and  becoming  the 
fathers  of  illegitimate  children,  even  if  for  their  own  com¬ 
fort  or  profit  they  are  somewhat  more  careful  in  regard 
to  the  consequences  of  immorality  on  the  part  of  any 
female  aments  committed  to  their  charge.  Some  risks 
will  be  run  in  nearly  all  cases  of  guardianship,  and  the 
question  which  has  to  be  decided  is  to  what  extent  is  it 
justifiable  to  risk  an  injury  to  posterity  when  a  means 
does  exist  of  avoiding  this  danger  ?  Surgical  sterilization 
would  be  an  effective  safeguard  in  nearly  all  cases,  and  it 
is  therefore  necessary  to  consider  whether  it  should  not 
be  made  to  play  a  part  in  diminishing  mental  defectiveness 
in  future  generations. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  sterilization  were 
discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  as  regards  the 
immediate  future,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  this 
precaution  should  be  authorized  in  the  case  of  aments 
when  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  guardians  could  be 
obtained,  and  that  Local  Authorities  should  consider 
whether  such  consent  is  obtainable  before  deciding  whether 
to  place  an  ament  under  guardianship  or  to  allow  him  to 
quit  an  institution.  Many  parents  would,  I  believe, 
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welcome  the  alternative  of  sterilization,  if  carefully 
explained,  when  its  acceptance  would  definitely  settle 
the  question  in  favour  of  their  child  being  allowed  to 
remain  at  home.  If  this  policy  were  adopted,  parenthood 
would  be  avoided  in  such  cases,  whilst  experience  of  great 
value  in  regard  to  sterilization  would  be  obtained,  and 
public  prejudices  would  be  lessened.  Teachers,  when 
watching  the  steady  improvement  made  in  their  schools, 
get  carried  away  by  their  enthusiasm,  and  are  led  to 
believe  that  their  pupils  will  be  able  to  undertake  the  work 
of  ordinary  citizens  and  might  safely  be  entrusted  with 
the  duties  of  parenthood.  Thoughtful  parents  and 
teachers  must  in  some  cases,  however,  feel  doubts  whether 
they  are  not  lessening  a  child’s  true  welfare  by  preventing 
it  from  being  segregated  ;  whilst  in  other  cases  sterilization 
might  do  away  with  any  scruples  they  may  now  feel  as  to 
the  harmful  effect  on  future  generations  which  their 
educational  efforts  might  produce. 

It  has,  no  doubt,  been  urged  that  sterilization  44  would 
lead  to  a  false  sense  of  security,  and  would  result  in  a  large 
number  of  male  and  female  defectives  who  should  be 
segregated  being  set  at  liberty.”  1  As  regards  racial 
dangers,  the  security  due  to  sterilization  would  not  be 
false,  and  it  is  only  immediate  conditions  which  have  to 
be  considered  in  this  connexion.  The  danger  of  increased 
promiscuous  intercourse,  resulting  in  an  increase  in 
venereal  disease,  was  fully  admitted  in  the  preceding 
discussion  on  sterilization  ;  though  it  was  pointed  out 
that  we  have  at  present  little  experience  to  guide  us  on 
this  question.  But  no  benefits  can  be  obtained  without 
facing  some  risks.  As  to  sexual  assaults,  it  should  be 
ascertained  how  many  are  committed  each  year  by  persons 
who  were  or  could  have  been  certified  as  aments,  and  also 
whether  the  danger  could  have  been  foreseen.  For  in 
so  far  as  such  dangers  cannot  be  foretold,  we  here  have 
an  argument  against  any  liberty  whatever  being  permitted 
to  any  ament.  It  is  illogical  to  argue  that  sterilization 
is  useless  because  aments  can  never  be  trusted  alone 

1  Sterilization  and  Mental  Deficiency.  Central  Association  for  Mental 
Welfare,  1923.  Report  of  Medical  Committee. 
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whilst  also  advocating  guardianship  as  a  suitable  method 
in  many  cases.  In  all  respects  it  is  justifiable  to  run  some 
risks  ;  and  the  best  plan  would  be  to  give  Local  Authori¬ 
ties  a  free  hand  in  selecting  the  cases  for  sterilization, 
these  being  such  as  could,  taking  the  danger  to  the  public 
into  account,  be  advisably  placed  under  supervision  with 
this  precaution,  but  not  without  it,  and  where  the  consent 
of  the  relatives  is  obtainable.  Supervision  away  from  an 
institution  must,  in  my  opinion,  always  be  but  a  precarious 
safeguard  against  procreation  ;  and  the  safeguard  of 
sterilization  ought  always  to  be  applied  when  the  resulting 
evils  are  decidedly  outweighed  by  the  benefits  to  future 
generations.  If  no  one  is  allowed  to  decide  when  this  is 
the  case,  and  to  act  accordingly,  the  race  must  suffer  in 
consequence. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  what  policy  might 
be  practicable  in  the  immediate  future  ;  but  we  ought 
also  to  aim  at  slowly  leading  public  opinion  in  the  right 
direction,  so  that  more  far-reaching  reforms  may  eventually 
be  adopted.  In  this  connexion  it  should  be  noted  that 
those  parents  who  have  already  brought  into  the  world 
one  feeble-minded  child  are  more  likely  than  are  normal 
parents  to  produce  a  second  ament.  Ought  not  inquiries 
to  be  made,  therefore,  into  the  qualities  of  the  parents 
and  if  possible  of  the  grandparents  of  every  ament,  and 
ought  not  steps  to  be  taken  to  prevent  further  procreation 
when  the  appearance  of  more  defective  offspring  is  judged 
on  adequate  grounds  to  be  highly  probable  ?  We  shall 
later  on  be  obliged  to  consider  the  extremely  difficult 
problem  of  how  to  lessen  the  output  of  children  in  families 
which  are  merely  considerably  below  the  average  in  desir¬ 
able  inborn  qualities  ;  and  as  the  question  now  raised  may 
conveniently  be  treated  as  part  of  this  wider  inquiry,  it 
had  better  be  postponed  for  later  consideration. 

The  facts  already  set  forth  make  it  certain  that  such  an 
inquiry  as  that  above  mentioned  would  often  prove  that 
at  least  one  of  the  parents  of  the  ament  in  question  was 
more  or  less  mentally  abnormal  ;  and  whatever  might  be 
the  methods  we  hope  to  introduce  for  preventing  further 
propagation  in  such  cases,  the  difficulty  of  getting  them 
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adopted  would  be  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be 
adults  often  duly  married  who  would  have  to  be  dealt 
with.  Does  not  this  point  to  the  conclusion  that  youth 
is  the  period  of  life  at  which  action  can  best  be  taken  ? 
The  years  at  school  certainly  form  the  best  opportunity 
for  the  systematic  detection  of  mental  defect,  and  for  the 
classification  of  the  aments  thus  discovered.  Now  the 
broad  underlying  question  which  has  to  be  decided  is 
whether  an  ament  has  the  right  to  procreate  and  thus  to 
risk  not  only  throwing  a  heavy  cost  on  the  nation  in  the 
near  future  in  regard  to  the  care  of  his  offspring,  but  also 
damaging  posterity  by  the  transmission  of  his  defects  to 
future  generations,  both  by  natural  inheritance  and  by 
tradition.  A  right  possessed  by  one  person  always  implies 
an  obligation  thrown  on  some  other  person  or  persons  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  an  obligation  regarded  from  another 
point  of  view.  If  the  ament  has  the  right  to  procreate, 
the  State  is  under  the  obligation  to  see  that  he  can  freely 
enjoy  that  right ;  but  if  he  has  no  such  right,  and  if  his 
action  would  be  harmful  to  the  community,  then  the  State 
should  step  in  and  prevent  him  from  procreating.1  And  for 
the  reasons  above  suggested,  this  duty  of  the  State  could 
best  be  performed,  if  performed  at  all,  by  sterilizing  all  such 
children  before  leaving  school.  There  would  always  remain 
a  doubt  as  to  exactly  where  the  line  should  be  drawn,  and 
all  that  can  now  be  said  is  that  it  would  have  to  depend 
largely  on  public  opinion.  With  every  advance  of  public 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  State  towards  poster¬ 
ity,  and  with  every  diminution  in  the  number  of  low-grade 
defectives  resulting  from  the  effect  of  sterilization  in  the 
past,  a  higher  grade  of  defect  might  be  dealt  with.  Will 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the  diagnoses  and  selection 
of  cases  for  ever  make  such  a  policy  impossible  ?  Common 
sense  will  in  time,  I  believe,  make  it  clear  to  the  nation 
that,  whether  we  look  to  environment  or  to  heredity, 
parenthood  is  highly  objectionable  in  the  case  of  all 
aments  ;  and,  if  so,  common  sense  will  then  insist  on  its 
prevention. 


1  The  Elements  of  Politics,  H.  Sidgwick,  p.  32. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Feeble-minded  persons  and  moral  imbeciles  are  the  only 
kinds  of  aments  whose  treatment  has  to  be  considered 
from  the  eugenic  point  of  view.  The  feeble-in-mind  have 
a  high  potential  birth  rate,  and  certainly  not  a  corres¬ 
pondingly  high  death  rate  ;  so  that  in  the  absence  of  all 
precautions,  an  increase  in  their  numbers  would  seem  to 
be  inevitable.  The  incidence  of  feeblemindedness  in 
future  generations  could  be  considerably  reduced  in,  say, 
half  a  century  by  the  prohibition  of  parenthood  to-day 
amongst  all  those  thus  afflicted  ;  although,  the  process 
getting  slower  and  slower,  this  ailment  could  never  thus 
be  quite  eliminated.  This  procedure  would  also  result 
in  a  concurrent  reduction  in  the  number  of  idiots,  imbeciles, 
lunatics,  epileptics,  criminals,  drunkards,  and  probably 
of  fools.  It  would  tend  to  raise  the  whole  tone  of  the 
nation  ;  for  all  these  undesirable  classes  pass  on  in  a 
measure  the  defects  from  which  they  suffer,  and  also  other 
associated  defects,  not  only  by  natural  inheritance  to  their 
descendants,  but  also  by  environmental  inheritance  or 
tradition  to  the  descendants  both  of  themselves  and  of 
their  neighbours.  For  these  reasons,  and  because  we  have 
no  right  to  throw  an  unnecessary  burden  in  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  aments  on  the  nation  in  the  future,  no 
ament  should  be  allowed  to  procreate.  For  many  reasons 
segregation  should  be  regarded  as  the  normal  method  of 
dealing  with  all  aments,  and  segregation,  if  properly  con¬ 
ducted,  does  meet  all  racial  requirements.  But  the 
amount  of  proper  accommodation  for  aments  is  now  in 
fact  far  below  what  is  needed  ;  and  for  a  long  time  many 
who  ought  to  be  segregated  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  in 
some  other  way,  however  shortsighted  this  policy  may 
really  be.  Sterilization,  therefore,  should  now  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  individual  cases  where  the  consent  of  the  rela¬ 
tives  can  be  obtained,  a  precaution  which  would  often 
result  in  greater  liberty  being  justifiably  allowed  to  the 
feeble-in-mind.  As  regards  the  immediate  future,  what  is 
most  needed  is  the  supply  of  further  accommodation  for 
aments,  and  generally  the  energetic  administration  of 
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the  Mental  Deficiency  Act ;  an  Act  which  needs  strengthen¬ 
ing  in  several  ways,  notably  in  the  re-introduction  of  a 
clause  struck  out  in  1913,  which  would  have  made  it  a 
misdemeanour  for  any  person  knowingly  to  marry  or  to 
connive  at  the  marriage  of  an  ament.  But  those  who 
consider  that  we  ought  to  adopt  such  a  policy  as  would 
best  maintain  or  improve  all  that  is  noble  in  the  qualities 
of  our  nation  must  be  prepared  to  advocate  the  sterilization 
of  all  aments  on  leaving  school,  thus  preventing  all  question 
of  procreation  from  arising  later  in  life.  Drastic  eugenic 
reforms  of  this  type  may  no  doubt  for  long  or  for  ever 
remain  impracticable,  because  a  callous  disregard  for 
posterity  and  mistaken  prejudices  may  continue  to  blind 
the  eyes  of  the  nation  to  the  vast  amount  of  misery  in  the 
future  which  might  thus  be  avoided. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  HABITUAL  CRIMINAL 

The  aim  of  the  eugenist  in  regard  to  crime  is  to  lessen 
the  appearance  in  the  coming  generations  of  all  those 
harmful  inborn  qualities  which  tend  to  promote  crime. 
As  a  human  being,  the  eugenist  will  of  course  wish  to 
benefit  the  present  generation,  and  even  in  regard  to  his 
special  aims  he  will  frequently  be  desirous  of  co-operating 
with  those  who  are  only  considering  the  well-being  of 
existing  criminals.  Philanthropists  have  no  doubt  up 
till  now  been  almost  exclusively  concerned  with  human 
qualities  in  so  far  as  believed  to  be  acquired  and  not 
inborn  ;  qualities  which,  if  favourable  to  crime,  they 
hoped  either  to  prevent  from  appearing  or  to  obliterate 
when  they  had  appeared.  But  the  philanthropist  has  at 
all  events  this  in  common  with  the  eugenist,  that  they 
both  are  concerned  to  ascertain  what  are  the  qualities 
which  do  as  a  fact  make  it  probable  that  the  temptation 
to  crime  will  not  be  resisted.  Moreover  the  philanthropist 
^constantly  aiming  at  benefiting  the  individual,  and  his 
efforts  must  result  in  those  more  easily  cured  being 
separated  out  from  those  less  amenable  to  environmental 
influences.  This  process  is,  however,  in  fact  in  large 
measure  a  separating  out  of  those  strongly  endowed  with 
harmful  innate  propensities  from  those  having  a  better 
natural  endowment.  No  doubt  if  it  were  found  that  all 
men  responded  equally  to  improved  surroundings,  all 
being  reformed  with  the  same  facility,  then  it  would  be 
proved  that  eugenists  are  in  error  and  that  their  aims  are 
futile.  The  popular  belief  in  the  innate  equality  of  all  men 
is,  however,  slowly  but  surely  disappearing  in  the  face  of 
irrefutable  facts,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  is  generally 
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recognized  that  there  does  exist  a  large  class  of  human 
beings  whose  fertility  should  as  far  as  possible  be  diminished 
for  the  sake  of  posterity  ;  and  amongst  them  should  be 
included  most  of  those  whom  no  effort  could  convert 
into  useful  citizens.  The  wrork  of  social  reformers  is  making 
it  more  and  more  clear  wrhich  are  the  individuals  who 
are  worst  endowed  by  nature  ;  with  the  result  that  the 
selection  of  those  who  should  not  be  allowed  to  reproduce 
their  kind  will  thus  be  continually  facilitated. 

Feeble-Minded  Criminals 

The  eugenic  reform  in  connexion  with  criminals  which 
would  probably  now  produce  beneficial  results  in  the 
shortest  time  would  be  a  thorough  sorting  out  from  amongst 
existing  prisoners  of  all  who  are  certifiable  as  being  mentally 
defective,  their  transference  to  proper  institutions  for 
their  care,  and  consequently  the  prevention  of  procreation 
on  their  part.  As  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  in  some 
cases  greater  liberty  could  subsequently  be  permitted  with 
safety  when  the  criminal  had  voluntarily  submitted  to 
sterilization  ;  and  this  is  likely  for  long  to  remain  an  im¬ 
portant  point  because  of  the  existing  shortage  of  adequate 
accommodation  for  mental  defectives.  Under  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  all  those  accused  of  crime  for  the  first  time  would 
be  examined  before  trial  in  regard  to  their  mental  capacities 
by  medical  men  especially  trained  for  the  task  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  those  accused  of  minor  offences,  if  duly  certified 
as  being  mentally  defective,  they  should  at  once  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  proper  institutions  without  further  proceedings. 
Such  a  system  would  now  be  impracticable  because  there 
do  not  exist  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  examiners  ; 
but  it  is  in  this  direction  that  further  progress  should  be 
made.  It  may  here  be  remarked  in  passing  that  it  would 
be  very  advantageous  if  the  examiners,  when  they  observed 
any  signs  of  mental  abnormality,  even  if  insufficient  in 
their  opinion  to  justify  certification,  would  place  all  the 
facts  on  record  ;  for  in  later  dealings  with  high-grade  and 
not  certifiable  mental  defectives,  this  information  might 
be  most  useful.  But  even  leaving  out  of  consideration 
these  high-grade  defectives,  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
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feeble-minded  prisoner  is  a  question  of  considerable 
importance  ;  though  it  is  true  that  opinions  differ  materially 
in  regard  to  the  percentage  of  delinquents  or  prisoners  who 
should  be  regarded  as  being  mentally  defective,  the  figures 
quoted  varying  from  1  to  20  per  cent.,  and  even  higher. 
Various  reasons  can  be  quoted  for  this  disparity.  Habitual 
criminals  probably  include  a  considerably  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  defectives  than  do  first  offenders,  and  the 
proportion  of  habitual  criminals  in  the  sample  examined 
is  an  important  factor.  Most  English  authorities  only 
include  in  their  estimates  those  who  fall  within  the  terms 
of  the  English  Act  ;  whilst  no  authority  known  to  me 
would  put  the  percentage  lower  than  3  if  none  were 
excluded  because  the  defect  could  not  be  proved  to  have 
existed  from  an  early  age.  The  higher  estimates  probably 
include  a  more  or  less  considerable  number  of  high-grade 
defectives  who  could  not  in  this  country  and  at  the  present 
time  be  certified  ;  this  being  the  explanation  of  the  high 
figures  given  in  statements  made  by  certain  American 
authorities ;  as,  for  example,  that  “  the  number  of 
offenders  who  are  feeble-minded  is  probably  not  less  than 
one-fourth  or  one-third  ”  of  the  total  jail  population.  As 
to  those  who  are  only  slightly  mentally  abnormal,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  high  authority  50  per  cent,  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quents  might  be  so  described  ;  this  term  including  innate 
dullness  and  innate  temperamental  instability,  these  being 
very  important  factors  in  promoting  crime.  Llere  we  are, 
however,  mainly  concerned  with  the  elimination  from  the 
ranks  of  condemned  prisoners  of  those  who  are  certifiable 
as  being  mentally  defective,  a  work  on  which  a  good  deal 
has  been  done  in  a  few  places  in  England,  whilst  a  very 
great  deal  remains  undone.1 

Qualities  Favouring  Crime 

Passing  on  to  consider  the  case  of  criminals  who  cannot 
be  certified  as  being  mentally  defective,  it  should  first 

1  The  English  Convict.  Abridged  Edition.  Stationery  Office,  1919. 
Goring.  Pp.  177-8.  Bt.  Med.  J.,  August  11,  1923.  Dr.  Norwood  East, 
Applied  Eugenics ,  p.  158,  Popenoe  and  Johnson.  The  Young  Delinquent. 
U.  of  L.  Press,  1925.  C.  Burt.  P.  312. 
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of  all  be  noted  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  definite 
criminal  type  clearly  recognizable  by  their  physical  pecu¬ 
liarities.  That  criminals  have  certain  visible  character¬ 
istics  was  the  belief  held  by  Lombroso,  the  great  Italian 
pioneer  criminologist  ;  but  his  works,  like  those  of  so 
many  other  pioneers,  can  no  longer  be  accepted  as  a  guide 
in  all  respects.  The  great  advance  made  by  Lombroso 
was  in  demonstrating  that  it  is  by  an  examination  of  the 
criminal  himself,  and  not  by  a  study  of  abstract  principles, 
that  progress  can  best  be  made  ;  and  in  this  respect  much 
credit  is  certainly  due  to  him.  But  now  we  see  that 
criminals  are  not  a  class  apart,  but  merely  ordinary 
individuals  with  certain  common  qualities  exceptionally 
well  marked ;  qualities  which  acting  in  combination 
had  the  effect  of  making  those  possessing  them  respond 
in  an  undesirable  manner  to  the  stimulus  of  the  surround¬ 
ings  into  which  they  are  thrown. 

Of  all  the  human  qualities  causative  of  or  associated 
with  crime,  stupidity  is  the  most  noticeable.  As  far  as 
causation  is  concerned,  stupidity  may  make  crime  in  some 
degree  more  probable  because  it  leads  to  dismissals  from 
employment,  low  wages,  poverty  and  consequent  tempta¬ 
tions  to  theft.  Stupidity  implies  a  deficiency  in  the  power 
of  associating  different  ideas  ;  and  consequently  the  more 
defective  the  intelligence,  the  less  vividly  will  the  thought 
of  crime  before  it  is  committed  come  to  be  associated  with 
the  thought  of  its  probable  consequences  to  self  and 
others.  Again,  stupidity  is  in  all  probability  commonly 
found  in  association  with  other  qualities  which  obviously 
tend  to  promote  crime  ;  such  as  bad  temper,  want  of  self- 
control,  undue  reliance  on  others,  inability  to  look  to  the 
future  and  various  moral  weaknesses.  At  all  events,  so 
we  are  told  on  good  authority,  the  one  characteristic 
common  to  “  the  offences  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  150,000 
persons  convicted  to  prison  every  year — the  one  charac¬ 
teristic  apart  from  their  intolerableness  to  a  well-ordered 
society — is  the  incredible  stupidity  of  their  offences.”  1 

Every  effort  should  of  course  be  made  by  education  and 
training  to  rid  the  world  both  of  this  mass  of  defective 

1  The  English  Convict,  p.  183. 
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intelligence  and  consequently  of  the  crime  to  which  it 
leads.  But  though  it  is  undesirable  to  damp  the  ardour 
of  those  engaged  in  any  such  noble  endeavours,  yet  it 
must  be  added  that  the  effect  of  education  on  criminals 
is  likely  to  be  disappointing.  “  The  convicts  with  the 
worst  penal  records  consist  of  those  who  have  passed  through 
industrial  and  reformatory  schools,”  so  it  is  reported,  the 
explanation  being  that  to  these  schools  are  sent  “  the  pick 
of  those  with  the  greatest  law-breaking  proclivities.” 
Here  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  accepted  without  admitting 
that  though  many  criminals  may  have  benefited  greatly 
by  education  received  after  conviction,  yet  that  the 
curative  effects  thus  produced  are  rigidly  limited  in  many 
cases.  Innate  stupidity  cannot  be  stamped  out  by  the 
schoolmaster.  Lastly  it  should  be  noted  that  the  word 
1  criminal  ’  is  here  used  to  denote  those  who  have  been 
convicted  of  crime,  whilst  it  is  not  held  to  include  those 
law-breakers  who  succeed  in  escaping  detection.  And 
as  to  escape  from  the  hands  of  the  law  does  indicate  a 
certain  degree  of  intelligence,  the  ‘  criminals  5  we  are 
dealing  with  must  be  on  the  average  even  more  stupid 
than  the  law-breakers  who  go  undetected. 

In  comparison  with  the  ordinary  citizen,  the  criminal  is 
on  the  average  not  only  mentally  but  also  physically 
inferior.  The  offender  is  actually  caught  only  in  the  case 
of  about  two-thirds  of  the  crimes  which  are  reported  ; 
and  consequently  the  qualities  which  render  apprehension 
more  difficult  may  have  a  considerable  effect  in  selecting 
the  convicted  criminal  from  amongst  all  those  who  break 
the  law.  The  police  are  selected  largely  on  account  of 
their  size  and  strength,  no  doubt,  because  these  qualities 
make  the  capture  of  offenders  more  probable  ;  but  if  that 
be  so,  the  opposite  qualities,  or  a  deficiency  in  size  and 
strength,  must  lessen  the  chances  of  escape  of  those  pursued 
by  the  police,  as  Dr.  Goring  has  pointed  out.  Physical 
inferiority  also  has  a  direct  tendency  to  promote  crime  of 
certain  kinds.  Superior  strength  makes  a  man  more 
ready  to  commit  acts  of  violence  ;  and  in  fact  those  who 
commit  such  crimes  are  characterized  by  an  average  degree 
of  strength  and  of  constitutional  soundness  considerably 
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above  the  average  of  other  criminals  and  of  the  law- 
abiding  community.  On  the  other  hand  the  weakling 
finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  work,  and  when  employed,  to 
win  wages  adequate  for  his  support  ;  and  the  resulting 
poverty  obviously  adds  to  the  temptation  to  theft.  As 
regards  English  criminals  generally,  except  those  convicted 
of  fraud,  they  are  certainly  markedly  inferior  to  the 
general  population  in  stature  and  bodily  weight. 

Qualities  Associated  with  Crime 

A  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  those  qualities 
which  are  truly  causative  of  crime  and  those  which  are 
merely  associated  with  it  ;  though  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  decide  in  which  of  these  two  categories  a  particular 
quality  should  be  placed.  To  illustrate  the  point,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  one  inquirer  found  that  criminals 
were  inferior  to  college  students  in  their  powers  of  percep¬ 
tion  by  touch  1 ;  and  here  may  be  a  quality  which,  though 
associated  with  crime,  can  hardly  in  itself  have  tended 
to  make  anyone  more  prone  to  break  the  law.  This  fact, 
if  it  be  one,  may  be  explained  by  this  kind  of  physical 
inferiority  having  been  brought  by  some  evolutionary 
process  into  association  with  other  inborn  qualities  which 
are  truly  causative  of  crime,  and  therefore  having  become 
a  characteristic  of  criminals.  And  if  criminals  are  on  the 
average  inferior  to  ordinary  individuals  in  their  sense  of 
touch,  their  descendants  would  also  be  characterized  to 
some  extent  by  this  same  defect.  Any  diminution  in  the 
number  of  the  descendants  of  delinquents  as  the  result 
of  eugenic  reform  would  produce  a  rise  in  future  genera¬ 
tions  in  the  average  sense  of  touch  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  ;  for  intermarriage  normally  leads  to  a  slow  and 
progressive  scattering  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  any 
one  class  amongst  the  nation  at  large.  This  conclusion 
may  be  summarized  in  general  terms  by  stating  that  if 
any  selected  class  of  the  community  is  endowed  with 
several  qualities  in  excess  of  the  general  average,  any 
diminution  in  the  fertility  of  that  class  would  affect  all 

1  Munsterberg,  Psychology  and  Crime,  p.  244. 
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these  qualities  in  future  generations,  even  those  which 
had  not  been  influential  in  differentiating  this  class  from 
the  community  as  a  whole.  The  eugenist  should,  there¬ 
fore,  look  to  association  rather  than  causation  ;  for  all 
associated  hereditary  qualities,  like  this  sense  of  touch, 
would  be  modified  in  the  race  by  selective  breeding.  To 
lessen  the  rate  of  multiplication  of  criminal  stock  would 
not  only  lessen  crime,  but  would  to  some  extent,  great  or 
small,  lower  the  incidence  of  a  large  number  of  harmful 
innate  qualities  which  have  been  clearly  proved  to  be 
associated  with  it  ;  these  including  mental  defectiveness, 
stupidity,  physical  inferiority,  sexual  profligacy,  bad 
temper,  want  of  self-control,  idleness,  liability  to  insanity, 
epilepsy  and  alcoholism.1 

As  regards  alcoholism,  it  may  be  said  in  reply  that  there 
exists  a  far  more  direct  method  of  attack,  and  that  is  to 
get  rid  of  alcohol  itself  altogether.  As  to  fraudulent 
crimes,  they  are  not  associated  either  with  drink  or  with 
that  stupidity  which  may  lead  to  drink  ;  and  temperance 
would  be  of  little  effect  in  their  case  as  a  preventive. 
Indeed  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  method  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  lessen  crime  would  only  produce  this  good  result 
when  alcoholism  was  really  the  cause  of  crime  and  not 
when  it  was  merely  associated  with  it.  As  to  crimes  of 
violence,  they  are  often  committed  when  a  man  has  been 
drinking,  and  as  in  such  cases  drink  was  the  actual  cause 
of  the  crime,  temperance  would  be  an  effective  remedy. 
Then,  again,  stupidity  may  lead  to  drinking  habits  being 
acquired,  and  those  in  turn  may  lead  to  poverty  ;  and  in 
such  cases  also,  the  abolition  of  drink,  by  lessening  poverty, 
would  also  lessen  all  those  crimes,  especially  theft,  which 
are  promoted  by  want.  The  temperance  reformer  can 
find  in  these  facts  an  ample  foundation  on  which  to  build 
his  arguments.  On  the  other  hand,  alcoholism  is  often 
only  associated  with  crime  and  is  not  its  real  cause. 
Stupidity  may  lead  a  man  to  drink,  and  it  may  also  lead 
him  when  sober  into  the  paths  of  crime  ;  and  in  such 
cases  temperance  might  prove  to  be  no  cure  for  the  crimes 
then  committed.  Petty  thefts  are  comparatively  seldom 

1  The  English  Convict,  p.  183. 
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attempted  when  a  man  is  drunk  ;  and  with  the  habitual 
criminal,  drink  is  not  generally  the  direct  cause  of  his 
crimes.  Mental  inferiority  seems  to  be  a  more  direct 
cause  ;  a  conclusion  suggested  by  the  fact  that  “  convicts 
who  are  total  abstainers  ”  are  “  mentally  defective  to  the 
same  extent  as  those  who  are  extreme  alcoholists.”  1 
Innate  stupidity  would  not  be  diminished  by  the  abolition 
of  drink,  and  prohibition  might  produce  disappointing 
results  in  diminishing  the  number  of  thieves  and  other 
habitual  criminals  ;  a  point  on  which  the  great  American 
experiment,  if  successful,  will  supply  most  valuable  infor¬ 
mation.  In  any  case,  eugenic  reform  would  aim  at 
weeding  out  in  the  coming  generation  all  those  evil 
qualities  which  are  causative  of  either  crime  or  drunken¬ 
ness  ;  and  the  temperance  reformer  ought,  therefore,  to 
join  willingly  in  the  eugenic  campaign. 

Although  in  regard  to  details  many  questions  concerning 
the  causation  of  crime  are  very  puzzling,  yet  if  the  fore¬ 
going  considerations  are  held  in  view  it  seems  clear  enough 
in  broad  outline  what  it  is  which  has  differentiated  the 
law-breaker  from  the  ordinary  citizen.  Those  persons 
who  are  endowed  above  the  average  with  such  natural 
qualities  as  make  the  resistance  to  temptation  difficult 
will  fall  when  they  encounter  adequate  temptation.  The 
worse  the  inborn  qualities  the  less  strong  need  be  the 
temptation  in  order  to  cause  the  catastrophe  ;  whilst 
those  whom  nature  has  endowed  badly,  but  not  very 
badly,  will  only  succumb  in  exceptional  circumstances. 
It  is,  as  it  were,  the  sum  of  two  sets  of  forces,  the 
hereditary  and  the  environmental,  which  picks  out  the 
criminal  from  amongst  the  mass  of  ordinary  individuals, 
from  whom  he  differs  in  degree  but  not  in  kind. 

Heredity 

Whilst  fully  admitting  the  importance  of  environment, 
it  is  the  hereditary  factors  with  which  the  eugenist  as  such 
is  concerned.  In  this  connexion  it  is  first  to  be  noted 
that  careful  researches  in  regard  to  the  ancestry  of  criminals 

1  The  English  Convict,  pp.  183  and  201. 
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have  proved  conclusively  that  crime  does  tend  to  run  in 
families  ;  the  son  of  a  criminal  being  said  to  be  ten  times 
as  likely  to  become  a  criminal  as  the  son  of  parents  who 
do  not  come  within  the  clutches  of  the  law.  Then,  again, 
as  compared  with  families  where  neither  parent  was  a 
criminal,  it  has  been  found  that  the  percentage  of  criminal 
offspring  is  not  only  greater  where  one  parent  was  a  criminal, 
but  that  it  is  still  greater  where  both  parents  had  been 
convicted.1  Tradition  and  various  kinds  of  circumstances 
often  lead  to  several  members  of  the  same  family  adopting 
the  same  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  ;  and  similarity 
of  environment  may  account  for  father  and  son  both 
becoming  criminals.  On  the  other  hand  the  heredity  of 
crime,  if  it  may  so  be  described,  may  be  due  to  those 
natural  propensities  which  lead  to  crime  being  passed 
on  from  father  to  son.  Was  it  the  evil  influences  of  the 
home  on  the  children  brought  up  therein  which  made 
them  break  the  law,  or  was  it  their  defective  natural 
endowments  ?  Should  crime  be  compared  to  an  hereditary 
or  to  a  contagious  disease  ?  These  questions  bring  before 
us  once  again  the  old  controversy  concerning  the  relative 
importance  of  nature  and  nurture  ;  a  dispute  usually 
accompanied  by  much  confusion  of  thought,  and  one 
which  should  generally  be  closed  by  the  declaration 
that  both  are  important. 

Those  who  desire  to  study  the  question  of  the  causation 
of  crime  would  do  well  to  read  with  care  the  works  of 
the  late  Dr.  Goring  ;  works  from  which  many  ideas  here 
set  forth  have  been  borrowed.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  bad  home  surroundings  do  make  the  children  brought 
up  therein  more  prone  to  commit  crimes,  and  also  that  the 
worse  the  environment  the  more  harmful  will  be  its  influ¬ 
ences.  We  should  expect  to  find,  therefore,  that  criminals 
coming  from  the  most  unfavourable  surroundings  would 
be  the  most  hardened  offenders,  and  that,  after  being 

1  The  English  Criminal,  pp.  255  and  259.  Since  that  paragraph  was 
actually  written,  Prof.  Burt’s  work,  The  Juvenile  Delinquent,  has  appeared, 
in  which  he  states  that  “  the  lawless  breed  is  a  rarity,”  p.  56.  Here  we 
are  mainly  concerned  with  habitual  criminals,  and  in  their  case  Prof. 
Burt,  I  gather,  agrees  that  a  considerable  proportion  have  criminal 
parents,  p.  52. 
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set  at  liberty  after  a  first  imprisonment,  they  would  be 
soonest  found  tripping  again.  But  turning  to  dry  facts, 
Dr.  Goring  gave  reasons  for  believing  that  differences 
neither  in  the  education  which  criminals  had  received 
before  conviction,  nor  in  the  prosperity  of  the  homes  in 
which  they  had  been  brought  up,  nor  in  the  amount  of 
employment  which  they  had  obtained  before  imprison¬ 
ment,  had  more  than  but  a  small  influence  on  the  frequency 
with  which  they  were  subsequently  convicted.1  His 
opinion  was  that  these  facts  indicate  that  environment 
is  not  a  potent  factor  in  promoting  crime  ;  whilst  other 
reasons  were  given  by  him  for  believing  that  inborn 
qualities  do  count  for  much  in  this  connexion.  For 
instance,  the  relationship  between  the  probability  of 
crime  being  committed  by  fathers  and  by  sons,  or  the 
parental  correlation  coefficient  for  crime,  was  found  to 
lie  between  0*4  and  0*7.  Now  these  figures  coincide 
closely  with  those  found  for  the  parental  correlation 
coefficient  for  human  stature  and  for  other  qualities  which 
clearly  are  but  little  influenced  by  home  surroundings  ;  a 
similarity  which  was  held  to  support  the  view  that  the 
heredity  of  criminal  tendencies  is,  like  the  heredity  of 
stature,  for  the  most  part  dependent  on  the  transmission 
of  innate  qualities.  Questions  concerning  heredity  occu¬ 
pied  the  mind  of  Dr.  Goring  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
was  the  case  with  his  contemporary  investigators  ;  and 
the  reaction  against  mistaken  current  ideas  may  have 
carried  him  too  far  away  on  new  paths  ;  for  certainly 
other  students  of  crime  have  adopted  a  more  favourable 
view  of  the  possibilities  of  reform  than  he  did.  But  in 
view  of  the  mass  of  facts  and  arguments  pointing  in  one 
direction,  and  how  little  scientific  evidence  can  be  adduced 
in  the  opposite  direction,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  has  been 
proved  up  to  the  hilt  that  crime  is  correlated  to  a  material 
extent  with  certain  harmful  inherited  qualities  and  that 
consequently,  whether  that  correlation  is  very  close  or  not, 
any  diminution  in  the  fertility  of  criminals  would  tend  to 
stamp  out  in  future  generations  many  evil  innate  propensi¬ 
ties,  together  with  the  crime  that  springs  from  them. 

1  The  English  Convict,  pp.  198  and  205. 
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The  Habitual  Criminal 

Criminals  are  of  many  kinds,  and  it  is  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  to  consider  whether  any  type  should  command  our 
attention  in  preference  to  others.  The  philanthropist 
would  do  well,  in  my  opinion,  to  devote  great  attention 
to  offenders  with  the  best  natural  endowments  ;  because 
it  is  they  who  would  be  most  benefited  by  a  given  amount 
of  effort  on  his  part.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eugenist 
certainly  must  desire  to  deal  in  preference  with  those 
criminals  who  have  the  worst  natural  propensities  ;  because 
it  is  their  descendants  who  would  be  likely  to  form  rela¬ 
tively  the  most  injurious  element  in  society  in  the  future. 
Now  the  man  who  commits  a  serious  offence  is  often  very 
courageous  ;  whilst  as  regards  fraud,  those  committing 
this  kind  of  crime  are  frequently  very  able  and  are  seldom 
drunkards.  As  regards  the  man  of  many  petty  offences, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  only  courage  which  he  usually 
need  show  is  the  courage  to  face  disgrace  and  brief  im¬ 
prisonments.  Then,  again,  the  mentally  defective  type 
of  criminal,  whether  certifiable  as  feeble-minded  or  not, 
is  “  characterised  by  first  conviction  at  an  early  age, 
by  frequent  subsequent  convictions,  and  by  short  sen¬ 
tences  for  relatively  trivial  offences.”  1  The  habitual 
criminal  is,  in  fact,  not  only  the  most  stupid  but  also  the 
most  physically  defective  of  all  criminals. 

We  may  thus  conclude  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  mental  and  bodily  defects,  habitual  offenders  include 
the  worst  types  of  criminals  ;  whilst  it  will  be  seen  that 
for  other  reasons,  the  attention  of  the  eugenist  should  be 
especially  drawn  in  this  direction.  Defective  intelligence 
is  undoubtedly  associated  with  great  fertility  ;  and  it  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  to  learn  that  thieves  and  other 
petty  offenders,  whose  stupidity  is  unquestionable,  spring 
from  amongst  the  most  fertile  stocks  in  the  community. 
Now  natural  fertility  combined  with  natural  inferiority  is 
the  worst  possible  combination  from  the  racial  point  of 
view  ;  and  these  seem  to  be  the  joint  characteristics  of 
habitual  criminals.  Then,  again,  the  habitual  criminal 

1  The  English  Convict,  p.  207. 
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begins  his  career  of  crime  when  very  young,  19  years 
being  the  most  frequent  age  for  first  conviction.  But  if  a 
man’s  innate  qualities  are  such  that,  on  racial  grounds,  it 
is  desirable  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  procreate, 
then  the  earlier  in  life  his  bad  qualities  begin  to  manifest 
themselves,  so  as  to  point  to  the  need  for  precautions 
being  taken  in  this  direction,  the  greater  might  be  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  his  offspring  thus  brought 
about.  On  eugenic  grounds,  therefore,  the  juvenile 
offender  should  be  especially  studied.  Lastly,  it  was  seen 
in  a  previous  chapter  that  if  human  characteristics  are 
measured  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  average  qualities 
of  future  generations  to  be  foretold,  then  it  becomes 
apparent  that  as  regards  the  probable  demerits  of  their 
offspring,  the  very  worst  types  are  not  so  much  worse 
than  those  who  are  only  somewhat  below  the  average,  as 
our  common  sense  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  We  should, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  lessen  the  fertility  of  large  numbers 
of  inferior  types  rather  than  that  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  the  very  worst  individuals.  Habitual  criminals 
constitute  the  bulk  of  those  who  break  the  law,  and  this 
is  another  strong  reason  why  eugenists  should  pay  especial 
attention  to  this  class  of  offenders. 


Imprisonment  and  Segregation 

Thus  whether  we  look  to  either  their  inborn  qualities, 
or  their  natural  fertility,  or  the  early  age  at  which  they 
are  first  singled  out  by  the  law,  or  their  numbers,  habitual 
criminals  constitute  the  class  of  offenders  whose  fertility 
it  is  most  desirable^  to  diminish.  But  how  can  this  be 
done  ?  At  the  present  time  the  only  methods  which  could 
be  widely  adopted  would  be  either  imprisonment  or 
segregation  ;  this  latter  term  implying  detention  combined 
with  as  little  suffering  as  may  be,  the  sexes  being  kept 
apart.  But  for  how  long  should  these  periods  of  detention 
last  ?  The  habitual  criminal  up  to  the  age  of  40  has  as 
many  children  as  do  members  of  the  law-abiding  com¬ 
munity  ;  for  they  are  kept  in  good  health  during  their 
short  periods  of  imprisonment,  and  these  are  not  long 
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enough  to  diminish  fertility.1  After  40,  when  most  of 
their  offspring  have  appeared,  their  fertility  does  fall 
considerably  below  the  normal,  the  reason  being,  so  it  is 
believed,  that  male  criminals  are  then  often  deserted  by 
their  wives  ;  a  fact  which  emphasizes  the  relative  advan¬ 
tages  from  a  racial  point  of  view  of  dealing  with  criminals 
at  an  early  age.  We  thus  see  that  the  system  of  short 
imprisonments  is  nearly  useless  as  a  method  of  promoting 
racial  progress  ;  whilst  it  may  also  be  condemned  quite 
as  vigorously  because  it  has  proved  to  be  a  complete 
failure  as  a  method  of  reforming  the  criminal  himself. 
Statistics  indicate  that  the  greater  the  number  of  punish¬ 
ments  received  by  any  class  of  criminals,  the  more  likely 
are  they  on  the  average  to  be  convicted  again  ;  a  fact 
which  is  at  all  events  not  inconsistent  with  the  belief 
that  numerous  imprisonments  are  more  likely  to  confirm 
than  to  cure  criminal  proclivities.  Obviously  on  all 
accounts  some  reform  is  needed  in  the  existing  system  of 
dealing  with  petty  offenders. 

But  if  the  system  of  short  punishments  is  condemned 
by  both  philanthropists  and  eugenists  alike,  what  are  the 
possible  alternatives  ?  Criminals  cannot  be  permitted  to 
remain  permanently  at  liberty  and  to  commit  crimes  with 
impunity  ;  yet  no  magistrate  would  willingly  inflict  for  a 
trivial  offence  all  the  suffering  necessarily  accompanying 
a  long  imprisonment.  Endeavours  should  of  course  be 
made  to  train  and  educate  the  criminal  so  as  to  give  him 
as  good  a  chance  as  possible  of  earning  an  honest  liveli¬ 
hood  when  he  leaves  prison  ;  and  such  training  will  be 
most  effective  if  it  is  not  made  unnecessarily  unpleasant. 
And  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  training  has  been 
effective  or  not  in  reforming  the  criminal,  periods  of 
liberty  constitute  the  only  reliable  test.  Each  time  that 
this  test  of  liberty  proves  that  the  training  given  has  not 
produced  the  desired  result,  that  is  at  each  successive 
reconviction,  the  chances  of  reforming  the  criminal  become 
less  and  less  ;  until  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  commission  of  another  crime  would  be  the  certain 
result  of  the  criminal  being  again  set  at  liberty.  And  it 

1  The  English  Convict ,  p.  245. 
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must  be  remembered  that  during  these  periods  of  liberty, 
not  only  is  the  young  criminal  as  a  rule  an  intolerable 
nuisance  to  society,  but  in  his  case  procreation  is  always 
a  possibility.  When  sterilization  has  been  voluntarily 
submitted  to  by  the  criminal,  it  may  in  some  cases  be 
justifiable  to  set  him  at  liberty  when  it  would  not  be  so 
without  this  precaution.  But  for  the  above-mentioned 
reasons,  permanent  segregation  should  be  regarded  as 
normally  necessary  in  the  case  of  all  habitual  criminals 
who  have  committed  many  offences  ;  the  offender  against 
the  law  being  then  regarded  as  a  person  incapable  of  self- 
control,  all  idea  of  either  punishment  or  complete  reforma¬ 
tion  being  finally  abandoned. 

If  from  every  point  of  view  permanent  segregation 
ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  thoroughly  confirmed 
habitual  criminal,  how  can  the  foregoing  somewhat 
contradictory  conditions  best  be  fulfilled,  and  how  should 
it  be  decided  when  the  segregation  ought  to  be  made 
permanent  ?  The  following  is  in  outline  the  method 
which,  it  is  suggested,  should  be  adopted  as  being  the 
best  compromise  between  these  conflicting  objectives. 
On  first  conviction  the  offender,  if  not  merely  fined,  should 
be  sent  to  an  establishment  especially  designed  for  the 
reformation  and  education  of  criminals  and  not  to  a  prison  ; 
and  he  should  be  detained  there  as  long  as  any  useful 
purpose  would  be  served.  On  second  conviction  a  short 
period  of  imprisonment  should  be  awarded,  sufficiently 
disagreeable  to  make  the  criminal  wish  to  avoid  con¬ 
viction  for  a  third  time.  This  is  a  course  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  lessen  the  probability  of  the  criminal 
habit  becoming  confirmed  and  thus  to  save  the  few  who, 
after  a  second  crime,  can  thus  be  reformed  ;  for  a  second 
period  of  training  would  be  probably  even  less  likely  than 
imprisonment  to  produce  the  desired  result.  Short  and 
sharp  punishments  of  this  kind  should  be  repeated  for 
the  next  two  or  three  offences,  the  object  being  to  sort 
out  those  incapable  of  self-control  at  as  early  an  age  as 
possible.  Under  present  conditions  crimes  are  often 
committed  in  the  autumn  with  the  definite  object  of 
passing  the  bulk  of  the  cold  weather  in  prison — with 
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liberty  and  the  full  possibilities  of  procreation  all  the 
summer.  After  four  convictions,  let  us  say,  and  after 
all  subsequent  convictions,  the  punishments  awarded  by 
the  courts  should  be  reconsidered  by  a  special  tribunal 
composed  of  legal  authorities  and  mental  experts,  with 
power  to  substitute  long  or  perpetual  segregation  for 
imprisonment.  At  first  the  segregation  should  only  be 
long  enough  to  have  some  effect  in  reducing  fertility  ; 
that  is  for  a  minimum  period  of  two  years.  The  periods 
of  segregation  should  become  longer  and  longer  after 
every  subsequent  conviction,  until  it  is  judged  that  either 
the  then  existing  public  or  the  generations  of  the  future 
ought  to  be  completely  safeguarded  against  the  baneful 
influences  of  the  criminal  by  his  being  permanently 
segregated.  The  earlier  his  age  at  first  conviction,  the 
worse  the  crimes  committed,  the  greater  their  number,  as 
well  as  his  mental  and  physical  condition,  these  are  the 
facts  concerning  the  culprit  which  this  special  tribunal 
should  have  before  them  in  arriving  at  their  decisions.  In 
this  connexion  the  records  of  any  mental  examination 
made  on  or  before  first  conviction  ought  to  be  of  great 
value  ;  whilst  in  a  more  enlightened  age  all  this  informa¬ 
tion  would  be  supplemented  by  the  results  of  a  careful 
search  into  the  family  history  of  each  individual  criminal 
before  the  adoption  of  permanent  segregation.  The 
tribunal  should  also  have  the  power  to  shorten  any  period 
of  segregation  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  all  their 
decisions  in  regard  to  setting  criminals  at  liberty  they 
would  take  into  consideration  whether  or  not  consent  to 
be  sterilized  had  been  obtained  when  that  precaution 
seemed  to  be  advisable.  Segregation  should  take  place  in 
some  locality  where  as  much  liberty  as  possible  could  be 
permitted  and  where  useful  work  could  be  performed  ; 
in  some  island,  for  example.  The  escape  of  a  small 
percentage  would  be  no  great  matter  ;  for  it  would  only 
entail  as  a  rule  the  commission  of  one  more  minor  offence 
and  the  recapture  of  the  offender  after  it.  If  some  such 
procedure  as  this  could  be  adopted,  the  natural  propen¬ 
sities  in  future  generations  which  favour  crime,  as  well 
as  other  harmful  associated  characteristics,  especially 
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amongst  certain  stocks,  would  be  materially  lessened 
through  the  lessening  of  the  fertility  of  the  habitual 
criminals  of  to-day. 

The  Children  of  Criminals 

In  reading  the  works  of  criminologists  it  is  remarkable 
how  seldom  the  fate  of  the  children  of  criminals  is  ever 
alluded  to ;  a  serious  omission  if,  as  Goring’s  works 
indicate,  the  child  of  a  criminal  is  ten  times  as  likely  to 
be  convicted  of  a  crime  as  is  the  child  of  honest  parents. 
No  doubt  there  will  for  long  be  many  social  reformers 
who  refuse  to  take  adequate  or  even  any  account  of  the 
factor  of  heredity,  and  who  regard  the  issue  of  several 
criminal  offspring  from  one  home  merely  as  a  proof  of  the 
badness  of  that  home.  Let  us,  therefore,  for  a  time 
regard  some  of  these  matters  from  the  point  of  view  of 
those  who  believe  that  environment  counts  for  everything 
in  regard  to  the  formation  of  character.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  a  proportion  of  the  children  brought  up  even 
in  the  worst  homes  do  turn  out  well,  a  fact,  however, 
which  environmentalists  seldom  try  to  explain  ;  and  it 
may,  therefore,  be  urged  by  the  disbelievers  in  heredity 
that  it  would  be  best  to  wait  until  it  was  proved  by  the 
commission  of  a  crime  that  a  boy  had  been  morally 
damaged  by  his  surroundings  before  attempting  to  deal 
with  him.  If  environment  is  all-powerful,  good  training 
away  from  home  must  always,  it  may  be  said,  be  able 
to  undo  all  the  evil  effects  of  bad  homes  ;  and  that  if 
existing  reformatory  treatment  often  fails,  its  failure  does 
no  more  than  point  to  the  necessity  of  further  reforms  in 
that  treatment.  In  considering  such  statements  as  these, 
it  should  in  the  first  place  be  noted  that  the  greater  is  a 
lad’s  propensity  to  crime,  however  it  may  have  been 
caused,  the  sooner  will  he  generally  meet  with  temptation 
sufficiently  strong  to  make  him  fall ;  with  the  result  that 
we  should  expect  to  find  that  on  the  average  the  earlier 
in  life  it  is  when  the  criminal  first  breaks  the  law,  the 
greater  was  at  that  time  the  strength  of  his  evil  propen¬ 
sities  and,  putting  the  effects  of  subsequent  training  aside, 
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the  more  frequently  would  he  be  again  convicted.  But 
if  criminal  statistics  indicate  that  juvenile  offenders  do 
as  a  fact  become  the  most  inveterate  criminals,  here  we 
find  something  more  than  a  mere  confirmation  of  a 
theoretical  forecast.  Taking  the  case,  for  example,  of 
two  lads  first  convicted  at  the  ages  of  15  and  18  respec¬ 
tively,  according  to  the  views  we  are  now  considering, 
the  homes  from  which  they  both  came  must  have  been 
bad,  and  the  difference  between  the  characters  of  the  two 
lads  when  convicted  must  have  been  entirely  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  badness  of  their  previous  surroundings. 
Now  the  lad  who  was  convicted  at  15  would  remain 
permanently  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  passed  the 
first  15  years  of  his  life  in  the  worse  home  ;  but  by  the 
time  he  was  18  years  of  age  he  would  normally  have  had 
the  relative  advantage,  compared  with  the  other  lad,  of 
having  been  removed  from  bad  surroundings  and  of 
having  received  special  training  for  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  intervening  three  years.  But  as  we  have  seen,  he 
would  then  still  remain  the  more  prone  of  the  two  to 
commit  crimes  ;  and  the  relative  advantage  due  to  his 
institutional  training  would  not,  therefore,  then  have  put 
this  earlier  offender  in  regard  to  his  power  of  resisting 
temptation  even  on  a  level  with  the  lad  who  had  passed 
all  these  18  years  in  harmful  home  surroundings.  Does  it 
not  seem,  therefore,  very  improbable  that  any  reform  in 
the  training  which  the  juvenile  offender  now  receives 
could  have  the  effect  of  benefiting  him  so  much  as  to 
place  him  on  a  level  with  those  who,  having  lived  all 
their  lives  in  good  homes,  do  succeed  in  resisting  all 
temptation  to  crime  ?  Must  it  not  seem  to  those  who 
believe  that  all  hereditary  influences  may  be  neglected 
by  the  social  reformer  as  if  the  evil  home  surroundings  do 
burn  into  the  nature  of  the  child  so  deeply  as  to  leave  an 
incurable  wound  ? 

Those  who  look  only  to  environment,  we  thus  see, 
must  wish,  and  rightly  wish,  to  remove  all  the  children 
of  habitual  criminals  from  their  homes  before  they  can 
have  been  damaged  by  contagious  influences,  and  then 
to  place  them  in  a  purer  moral  atmosphere.  But  here  we 
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must  recall  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  connexion  with 
the  feeble-in-mind  in  the  last  chapter,  namely  that  any 
such  proceeding,  besides  causing  heavy  additional  public 
expenditure,  would  result  in  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  children  issuing  from  such  evil  homes,  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  relative  increase  in  the  numbers  of  those  who  grow 
up  without  having  had  the  inestimable  advantages  of  a 
home  life.  There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  no  method  of 
dealing  with  the  children  of  habitual  criminals  which  is 
not  open  to  strong  objections  ;  and  here  we  have  a  valid 
argument  in  favour  of  attempting,  by  the  early  segregation 
of  potential  criminal  parents,  to  prevent  such  unfortunates 
as  these  from  ever  appearing  on  earth.  Let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  also  that  the  criminal  when  at  liberty  is  a  source 
of  moral  contagion,  not  only  to  his  children,  but  to  all 
with  whom  he  comes  in  intimate  contact ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  greater  is  the  stress  which  the  reformer  lays 
on  traditional  influences,  the  more  anxious  should  he  be 
to  segregate  the  criminal.  Thus  the  beliefs  of  those  who 
regard  environment  as  the  exclusive  cause  of  the  propen¬ 
sity  to  crime — a  view  which  I  hold  to  be  very  far  from 
the  truth — should  on  all  these  grounds  lead  them  to  be 
anxious  to  join  hands  with  the  eugenist  in  an  endeavour 
to  lessen  the  fertility  of  criminals  by  segregation,  provided 
it  be  conducted  as  humanely  as  possible. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

Social  reformers  have  for  long  been  at  work  trying  to 
remove  all  the  harmful  elements  in  human  surroundings  ; 
and  the  greater  the  success  of  their  efforts  in  the  future, 
the  more  even  will  be  the  terms  on  which  the  race  of  life 
will  be  run.  When  these  endeavours  to  secure  equality 
of  opportunity  fail  to  be  curative,  they  yet  result  in  an 
unintentional  sorting  out  of  those  who  are  worst  endowed 
by  nature  ;  that  is  of  the  material  on  which  eugenic 
reform  should  work.  The  feeble-in-mind  certainly  belong 
to  this  category  ;  and  all  criminals  who  could  be  certified 
as  being  mentally  defective  should  be  kindly  treated  as 
such  and  thus  be  prevented  from  procreating.  As  to  all 
criminals  who  are  not  thus  certifiable,  they  are  merely 
16 
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human  beings  with  certain  ordinary  qualities  considerably 
accentuated.  No  man  should  be  regarded  as  being,  like 
Caliban,  “  a  devil,  a  born  devil,  on  whose  nature  nurture 
can  never  stick  ”  1 ;  for  however  low  may  be  the  type 
of  human  being,  improved  environment  always  may 
benefit  him  somewhat,  even  if  it  only  be  in  regard  to  his 
comfort.  But  the  natures  of  different  individuals  certainly 
differ  greatly  in  the  way  in  which  nurture  ‘  sticks  ’  to 
them  ;  or,  in  other  words,  those  on  whom  the  same  evil 
environment  has  the  worst  effects  are  likely  to  have 
offspring  badly  endowed  by  nature  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner.  To  lessen  the  fertility  of  criminals  would, 
therefore,  tend  to  lessen  in  future  generations  all  those 
many  natural  failings  which  lead  to  crime,  together  with 
other  harmful  qualities  frequently  associated  with  these 
defects.  As  to  the  qualities  directly  causative  of  crime, 
which  would  thus  be  diminished,  stupidity  is  the  most 
noticeable,  bodily  inferiority  being  another  very  common 
characteristic  ;  whilst  through  association  with  them  the 
tendency  to  insanity,  epilepsy  and  alcoholism  would  be 
simultaneously  lessened  also.  Crime  certainly  tends  to  run 
in  families,  a  fact  which  might  be  due  either  to  natural 
inheritance  or  to  social  contagion.  The  eugenist’s  case  in 
regard  to  crime  is,  however,  fully  established  if  heredity 
can  be  proved  to  be  at  all  events  an  important  causative 
factor  ;  and  for  this  belief  many  reasons  have  been  given. 
Compared  with  other  criminal  types,  the  habitual  criminal 
is  by  procreation  doing  the  most  damage  to  the  race  in 
the  future,  not  only  because  of  his  greater  mental  and 
physical  inferiority  as  compared  with  law-abiding  citizens, 
but  also  because  he  begins  his  career  earlier  in  life  and 
belongs  to  the  most  fertile  and  the  most  numerous  class 
of  criminals.  It  has  been  estimated  that  those  persons 
who  have  been  convicted  six  times  and  more  in  this 
country  number  over  one  hundred  thousand  ;  and  it  is 
to  such  offenders  as  these  that  the  attention  of  the 
eugenist  should  be  especially  directed.  Segregation  is 
now  the  only  method  which  could  be  adopted  with  the 
avowed  object  of  lowering  the  rate  of  multiplication  of 

1  Tempest ,  IV.  1. 
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criminal  stocks  ;  and  since  short  periods  of  detention  may 
tend  actually  to  increase  fertility,  criminals  must  be 
segregated  for  long  periods  if  any  racial  benefits  are  thus 
to  be  reaped.  Frequent  short  imprisonments,  moreover, 
produce  no  beneficial  results  on  the  prisoner  himself.  If 
attention  be  paid  to  the  number  of  crimes  committed, 
the  age  at  which  the  life  of  crime  was  adopted,  the  mental 
and  bodily  defects  of  the  criminal,  and  his  family  history, 
a  properly  qualified  court  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
selecting  a  large  number  of  individuals  whose  descendants 
would  certainly  be  an  element  of  racial  danger  to  our 
nation  in  the  future  ;  and  these  should  be  permanently 
segregated  under  the  most  humane  conditions  possible. 
The  number  of  crimes  committed  is  an  especially  valuable 
test,  both  because  it  is  a  proof  of  incapacity  to  live  a 
normal  life,  and  because  it  is  a  criterion  easily  appreciated 
by  the  public.  The  first  period  of  detention  of  the  juvenile 
offender  should  be  lengthy,  but  not  under  severe  con¬ 
ditions,  the  object  being  to  make  it  as  curative  as  possible. 
If  after  this  attempt  to  reform  the  criminal  he  drifts  into 
a  life  of  crime,  it  would  probably  be  best  to  inflict  short 
but  sharp  imprisonments  for  the  next  two  or  three 
offences  ;  these  being  followed  by  lengthy  periods  of 
segregation  ;  until  at  last  permanent  segregation  should 
be  adopted.  Such  lifelong  detention  would  then  be 
justifiable  not  only  on  racial  grounds,  but  also  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  to  the  public  ;  for  after  several  convictions  liberty 
is  practically  certain  to  lead  to  crime.  Moreover  the 
habitual  criminal  when  abroad  is  a  perpetual  source  of 
moral  contagion  to  others,  and  especially  to  his  own 
children.  For  many  reasons  all  reformers  should  desire 
to  break  up  criminal  homes  by  segregating  criminal 
parents. 

The  foregoing  considerations  have  led  many  crimino¬ 
logists  to  advocate  the  system  of  *' ‘  indeterminate 
sentences  ”  in  the  case  of  habitual  criminals  ;  that  is  to 
say  a  system  whereby  the  offender,  after  having  been  set 
at  liberty  “  on  licence,”  can  at  any  time  be  again  placed  in 
detention  without  further  judicial  proceedings.  Though 
many  strong  arguments  can  be  brought  forward  in  favour 
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of  this  system,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  worth  while 
now  considering  it  as  regards  this  country,  because  of  the 
strong  opposition  which  would  be  aroused  against  any 
such  proposed  exercise  of  bureaucratic  authority.  A 
reform  much  more  easily  obtainable,  and  one  which  the 
eugenist  ought  to  endeavour  to  promote,  would  be  the 
amendment  of  existing  legislation  permitting  preventive 
detention  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  more  readily 
applicable  to  the  man  of  many  minor  offences.  The  Act 
which  now  authorizes  detention  of  this  kind  can  at  present 
only  be  applied  to  persons  who  have  been  sentenced  to 
three  years’  penal  servitude,  a  sentence  wrhich  has  to  be 
carried  into  effect  before  the  prisoner  can  be  transferred 
to  an  institution  for  preventive  detention.  It  is  true  that 
penal  servitude  can  be  awarded  if  the  offender  is  adjudged 
to  be  an  “  habitual  criminal,”  and  if  he  is  living  a  per¬ 
sistently  dishonest  life,  three  previous  convictions  being  on 
record.  But  members  of  the  class  we  most  wish  to  deal  with 
are  not  often  thus  sentenced,  because  a  court  is  naturally 
unwilling  to  give  a  heavy  punishment  unless  in  connexion 
with  a  serious  crime.  This  Act  could,  however,  be  amended 
without  difficulty  so  as  to  make  it  easier  to  aw^ard  long 
periods  of  humanely  conducted  detention  to  thousands  of 
unfortunate  persons  who  possess  defects  of  character 
which  drive  them  whenever  free  to  a  life  of  crime,  and 
make  them  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  society — defects 
which,  we  believe,  will  inevitably  reappear  to  some  extent 
in  their  descendants  if  they  have  any.  The  racial  benefits 
thus  obtained  would  depend  on  the  numbers  segregated 
for  long  periods  or  permanently  ;  and  this  in  its  turn 
would  depend  on  the  amount  of  suitable  accommodation 
available.  The  supply  of  such  dwelling-places  in  sufficient 
numbers  would  undoubtedly  be  very  expensive  ;  but  the 
cost  involved  would  be  amply  repaid  in  the  future  by  the 
consequent  saving  in  money  and  misery. 
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INSANITY,  EPILEPSY,  TUBERCULOSIS  AND  GENIUS 

(1)  Insanity 
Is  it  Increasing  ? 

In  the  two  preceding  chapters  we  have  been  considering 
the  treatment  from  the  eugenic  point  of  view  of  those  who 
have  been  picked  out  by  certain  legal  processes  because 
they  possessed  certain  harmful  qualities.  Criminals  and 
mental  defectives  have  thus  been  dealt  with,  and  the 
insane  constitute  the  only  remaining  important  group  of 
individuals  selected  by  the  law  on  account  of  their  defects. 
In  dealing  with  legal  insanity  one  would  like  to  begin  by 
quoting  some  well-chosen  definition  of  this  malady  ;  but 
this  is  impossible  because  none  has  ever  been  formulated, 
as  far  as  I  know.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  every 
gradation  exists  between  the  sane  and  the  legally  insane  ; 
and  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  up  till  now  an  arbitrary 
line  has  been  drawn  so  as  to  permit  the  confinement  of 
those  who  are  likely  to  be  a  serious  danger  to  the  public 
or  to  themselves  because  of  the  abnormal  workings  of 
their  minds.  Whether  any  of  the  persons  allowed  to 
remain  at  liberty  are  likely  to  be  a  source  of  danger  to 
posterity  by  transmitting  certain  harmful  propensities 
to  their  descendants  is  a  consideration  which  has  been 
thus  far  almost  entirely  ignored  by  our  legislators.  As 
to  the  questions  which  thus  arise — that  is  as  to  the  need 
for  eugenic  reforms  in  connexion  with  insanity — no 
doubt  the  problems  involved  are  both  difficult  and 
technical,  and  as  I  am  no  expert,  they  will  here  be  but 
briefly  treated.  The  amount  of  space  allotted  to  insanity 
in  this  volume  must  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject. 
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In  England  and  Wales  the  number  of  those  certified  in 
1922  as  being  insane  was  over  123,000  ;  this  being  about 
three  per  thousand  of  the  total  population.  Statistics 
indicate  that  insanity  has  been  increasing  in  recent  years  ; 
but  such  figures  cannot  be  accepted  as  proving  that  any 
increase  in  this  type  of  mental  defect  has  really  taken 
place.  The  amount  of  accommodation  for  the  insane, 
though  still  insufficient,  has  been  increasing  ;  and  the 
pressure  has  ever  been  such  that  many  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  as  ‘  cured  5  in  order  to  make  room  for  worse  cases 
rather  than  because  such  a  proceeding  seemed  advisable. 
The  number  of  certified  insane  has,  therefore,  in  large 
measure  been  dependent  on  the  accommodation  available, 
and  it  has  increased  with  every  additional  asylum  built. 
It  is  possible  that  it  is  mainly  on  account  of  the  relative 
amount  of  accommodation  in  the  United  States  that  a 
lower  rate  of  incidence  of  legal  insanity  obtains  in  that 
country,  the  figure  being  only  1*8  per  thousand.1  Then, 
again,  the  greater  care  now  taken  of  lunatics  has  caused 
an  increase  in  the  span  of  their  lives  greater  than  that 
which  has  taken  place  amongst  the  population  as  a  whole, 
and  those  who  have  thus  been  kept  alive  now  help  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  certified  insane,  thus  giving  rise  to  a 
comparative  increase  in  their  numbers.  Lastly,  as  the 
line  drawn  is  purely  arbitrary,  a  change  in  the  views  of 
the  authorities  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  mental  defect 
held  by  them  to  justify  segregation  might  show  itself  in 
an  increase  in  the  numbers  certified.  We  have,  therefore, 
no  proof  that  insanity  is  really  increasing,  though  any 
indication  that  it  is  not  increasing  is  even  more  certainly 
not  to  be  found.2 

Few  sayings  have  been  invented  which  have  more  often 
been  used  with  harmful  results  than  that  which  tells  us 
that  it  is  the  last  straw  which  breaks  the  camel’s  back  ; 
for  it  is  often  made  an  excuse  for  neglecting  every  remedy 
but  one.  Every  straw  which  the  camel  carries  plays  a 
part  in  helping  to  bring  about  the  final  catastrophe,  and 
to  avoid  it  all  straws  must  be  considered.  But  here  it  is 

1  Applied  Eugenics,  Popenoe  and  Johnson,  p.  177. 

2  Sir  F.  W.  Mott,  Problems  in  Eugenics,  1912,  Vol.  I,  p.  406. 
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more  important  to  note  that  in  this  saying  attention 
seems  to  be  concentrated  on  the  weight  of  the  load,  hardly 
any  thought  being  given  to  the  strength  of  the  back  of 
the  particular  camel  in  question  ;  which  would  only  be 
excusable  if  all  camels  were  equally  strong — just  as  in 
reference  to  all  human  questions  it  would  only  be  right 
to  pay  exclusive  attention  to  possible  improvements  in 
human  surroundings  if  all  men  were  born  alike.  If  either 
heredity  or  environment  is  ignored,  when  considering  the 
problems  here  dealt  with,  many  pitfalls  will  be  found  in 
our  path  ;  from  which  escape  is  difficult  for  those  who  have 
been  thus  entrapped.  For  example,  in  regard  to  the 
transmission  of  the  propensity  to  mental  instability  from 
one  generation  to  another,  estimates  have  been  made  by 
various  observers  of  the  “  proportion  of  insanity  due  to 
heredity,”  the  recorded  percentages  varying  from  15  to 
90  per  cent.1  If  these  investigators  had  spent  a  little 
more  time  in  considering  exactly  what  it  was  that  they 
desired  to  know,  these  results  would  probably  have  been 
either  less  discrepant  or  recorded  differently.  Those 
who  regard  a  certain  percentage  of  cases  of  insanity  as 
being  due  to  heredity  presumably  regard  the  remainder  as 
being  due  to  environment ;  for  are  not  these  the  only 
factors  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account  ?  If  a  case  of 
insanity  is  said  to  be  entirely  due  to  heredity,  that  seems 
to  imply  that  it  was  in  no  way  due  to  environment ;  and 
if  a  case  of  insanity  was  not  at  all  due  to  environment,  it 
must  be  held  that  the  individual  in  question  would  have 
gone  mad  whatever  had  been  his  surroundings.  But  an 
assertion  that  this  was  the  case  could  not  be  made  with 
complete  confidence  with  regard  to  many  of  the  insane, 
and  it  would  at  the  best  be  mere  unscientific  guesswork. 
And  if  “  due  to  heredity  ”  does  not  mean  the  same  as 
“  entirely  due  to  heredity,”  what  does  it  mean  ?  Then, 
again,  if  a  case  of  insanity  is  said  to  be  due  to  environment, 
does  that  mean  that  all  men  would  have  gone  mad  under 
like  conditions  ?  If  not,  and  if  under  the  conditions  in 
question  some  persons  would  have  become  insane  and 

1  A  good  epitome  of  this  subject  is  given  in  Holmes’s  Trend  of  the 
Race ,  p.  44.  Constable,  1921. 
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others  would  not,  this  could  only  have  been  due  to 
differences  in  their  inborn  qualities  ;  in  which  case  their 
heredity  was  obviously  one  of  the  deciding  factors.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  make  the  case  truly  one 
“  due  to  environment  ”  it  must  be  assumed  that  no  man 
would  have  remained  sane  in  like  circumstances,  then 
very  few  such  cases  could  with  certainty  be  said  to  exist. 
In  studying  the  causes  of  insanity  both  factors  must 
always  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  only  logical  course 
to  adopt  is  to  entirely  discard  all  such  phrases  as  “  due 
to  heredity  ”  and  “  due  to  environment.” 

There  are  certainly  two  questions  which  can  be  logically 
asked,  even  if  the  answers  obtainable  are  very  imperfect, 
and  to  these  questions  our  main  attention  should  be 
devoted.  In  the  first  place,  we  can  seek  to  ascertain 
how  much  insanity  would  be  eliminated  from  the  present 
generation  by  any  possible  changes  of  environment  ; 
and  as  no  change  can  take  place  in  the  natural  endowment 
of  those  already  born,  the  factor  of  heredity  is  here  in  a 
sense  eliminated.  This  is  the  inquiry  which  the  physician 
is  always  making  ;  and  rightly  so,  for  it  points  to  the  only 
possible  methods  of  benefiting  his  existing  patients.  In 
the  second  place,  we  may  endeavour  to  find  out  whether 
the  insane  have  as  a  fact,  in  the  past,  produced  more 
than  an  average  proportion  of  insane  or  defective  offspring  ; 
though  if  the  results  of  any  such  inquiry  are  to  be  utilized 
without  qualification  in  connexion  with  problems  of 
heredity,  it  must  be  assumed  that  changes  in  surroundings 
were  not  simultaneously  producing  any  material  changes 
in  the  incidence  of  insanity.  Both  questions  are  logical  ; 
and  if  the  physician  is  right  in  turning  to  the  first,  that 
is  as  to  what  is  immediately  possible  in  the  way  of  cure 
or  prevention,  the  eugenist  is  equally  right  in  turning  to 
the  second,  that  is  to  the  study  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
heredity  of  insanity.  Insanity  may  be  accompanied  by 
brain  disease,  defects  of  the  endocrinal  glands,  septic 
poisoning,  or  other  physical  defects  ;  and  a  knowledge  of 
this  association  may  give  a  clue  to  curative  or  preventive 
treatment,  a  clue  which  should  be  pursued  to  the  utmost. 
This  is  the  physician’s  province  ;  whilst  the  eugenist  should 
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endeavour  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  propensity 
to  insanity  is  received  as  a  natural  endowment  or  legacy 
from  preceding  generations.  If  it  should  be  proved  that 
a  relatively  high  percentage  of  insane  offspring  are  now 
being  produced  in  certain  stocks,  this  fact  would  be  enough 
to  justify  the  eugenist  in  declaring  that  a  diminution  in 
the  fertility  of  these  stocks  would  be  beneficial  to  posterity. 
It  is  true  that  if  any  further  improvement  in  either  medical 
treatment  or  social  conditions  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  such  children  of  insane  parents  as  would 
under  existing  conditions  become  insane,  in  fact  live  lives 
free  from  both  insanity  and  other  associated  defects, 
then  as  regards  those  who  were  thus  saved  from  such 
inflictions,  all  that  is  desired  would  have  been  accomplished. 
But  any  such  curative  or  preventive  process  would  show 
its  results  in  a  decrease  in  the  statistics  of  insanity  ;  whereas 
the  facts  before  us  indicate  that  mental  illness  is  more 
likely  now  to  be  increasing  than  decreasing.  We  must 
conclude  either  that  slow  progress  is  now  being  made  in 
the  art  of  healing  or  that  other  forces  are  at  work  which 
counterbalance  or  more  than  counterbalance  such  progress 
as  is  being  made.  Surely  we  ought,  therefore,  not  to 
neglect  any  other  means  of  attempting  to  rid  the  world 
of  this  terrible  scourge.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  a  certain 
type  of  parent  is  producing  an  exceptionally  high  propor¬ 
tion  of  insane  offspring,  and  if  past  experience  can  be 
taken  as  a  true  guide,  then  any  reduction  in  the  size  of 
the  families  of  such  parents  would  diminish  the  incidence 
of  insanity  in  the  future  ;  and  we  have  seen  nothing  to 
make  us  doubt  that  here  past  experience  is  the  best  guide 
for  future  policy. 

In  so  far  as  insanity  is  hereditary,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  these  diseases  of  the  mind  have  such  a  counterpart 
in  human  structure  as  would  cause  the  tendency  for  their 
appearance  to  be  passed  from  generation  to  generation  by 
means  of  the  germ  plasm.  It  is  true  that  the  “  how  of 
the  mind’s  connection  with  its  bodily  place  seems  still 
utterly  enigma.”  But  biological  science  does  continually 
serve  to  emphasize  the  nexus  between  the  mental  and  the 
bodily  processes  ;  and  until  the  riddle  of  the  universe 
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is  solved,  we  must  be  content  to  work  in  this  field  on  the 
assurance  that  such  a  close  connexion  does  exist  without 
in  the  least  understanding  what  is  its  nature.1 

Insanity  is  not  one  disease  but  many,  these  differing 
greatly  one  from  another  ;  and  what  we  want  to  know 
concerning  each  one  of  them  is  the  extent  to  which  it 
tends  to  run  in  families,  that  is  to  say  what  are  its  hereditary 
correlation  coefficients.  The  matter  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  quality  which  is  inherited  often  seems  to 
be,  not  the  specific  quality  observed  in  the  parent,  but 
rather  some  defect  in  the  power  of  development  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  show  itself  in  various  forms  of  defect  in  the 
offspring.  What  we  ought  to  know  is  the  relationship 
between  the  appearance  of  insanity  in  the  parent  and  the 
appearance  in  the  offspring,  not  only  of  insanity,  but  also 
of  other  forms  of  defect,  including  neurasthenia,  epilepsy, 
alcoholism,  tuberculosis,  criminality  and  all  forms  of 
mental  deficiency  ;  for  all  these  are  often  found  amongst 
the  relatives  of  the  insane.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in 
this  wide  field  ;  but  enough  is  now  known  fully  to  justify 
action  being  taken  in  certain  directions  in  order  to  lessen 
in  future  generations  the  incidence  of  insanity  and  its 
associated  defects. 


Types  of  Insanity 

Since  insanity  is  so  various  in  its  forms,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  different  types  should  be  inherited  with  very 
different  degrees  of  intensity.  For  example,  as  to  those 
who  suffer  from  that  terrible  form  of  mental  malady, 
general  paralysis,  they  have  always,  or  nearly  always, 
been  afflicted  with  syphilis  ;  with  the  result  that  general 
paralysis  is  popularly  described  as  being  due  to  syphilis. 
No  doubt  if  the  syphilitic  microbe  were  to  be  wiped  off 
the  face  of  the  earth,  general  paralysis  would  probably 
disappear  also.  But  all  syphilitic  patients  do  not  go  mad, 
a  fact  which  must  have  some  explanation.  .  It  may  be 
that  some  who  escaped  this  disease  had  been  invaded  by 
a  relatively  less  numerous  or  less  deadly  group  of  the 

1  Sir  Charles  Sherrington’s  Presidential  Address  at  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion,  1922. 
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spirochceta  pallida  ;  though  I  myself  cannot  doubt  that 
the  inborn  nature  of  syphilitic  patients — the  hereditary 
factor — does  count  for  something  in  deciding  which 
amongst  them  is  to  suffer  from  general  paralysis.  If 
some  types  of  human  beings  are  relatively  immune  to  the 
consequences  of  syphilis,  by  promoting  their  multiplication 
it  might  be  possible  to  lessen  the  incidence  of  general 
paralysis  in  future  generations  ;  in  somewhat  the  same 
way  that  smallpox  has  become  a  less  dangerous  disease 
in  those  races  which  have  for  long  been  exposed  to  it, 
through  the  extinction  of  such  stocks  as  were  especially 
prone  to  that  infection.  But  on  this  basis  no  practical 
method  of  eugenic  reform  can  be  founded,  and  that  for 
two  good  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  at  present  the  only 
known  way  by  which  those  not  liable  to  general  paralysis 
could  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  would  be  by  infecting 
all  with  the  syphilitic  virus  ;  a  proposal  needing  no 
comment.  In  the  second  place,  there  are  the  strongest 
possible  grounds  for  trying  to  rid  the  world  of  syphilis, 
even  if  its  immediate  evil  effects  only  be  held  in  view  ; 
and  success  in  such  efforts  would,  it  is  believed,  also  rid 
the  world  of  general  paralysis.  In  order  to  endeavour 
to  secure  this  result,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  combat  venereal 
disease  ;  and  the  foregoing  remarks  are  merely  intended 
to  indicate  that  when  heredity  is  taken  fully  into  account, 
as  it  always  should  be,  this  conclusion  remains  equally 
valid. 

Insanity  due  to  extreme  alcoholism  is  another  form  in 
regard  to  which  the  factor  of  heredity  may  perhaps  be 
neglected  for  practical  purposes  ;  though  the  connexion 
between  drunkenness  and  mental  defect  is  a  subject 
needing  further  elucidation.  As  regards  the  remaining 
forms  of  insanity,  all  or  nearly  all  of  them  do  certainly 
tend  to  run  in  families,  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  a 
diminution  in  the  fertility  of  those  who  are  suffering  or 
are  destined  to  suffer  from  any  of  these  maladies  would 
reduce  their  incidence  in  the  future.  Let  all  be  done  that 
can  be  done  by  the  improvement  of  human  surroundings 
and  medical  treatment  immediately  to  rid  the  world  of 
this  evil  ;  but  do  not  let  false  hopes  be  raised  in  this 
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respect.  There  is  good  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  innate  propensity  to  insanity  is  inherited  “  to  the 
same  degree  as  other  physical  characters  in  ”  man  1  ; 
a  statement  which  gives  support  to  the  view  that  there 
would,  as  a  rule,  be  the  same  kind  of  difficulty  in  making 
a  man  with  the  insane  propensity  less  likely  to  go  mad  by 
hygienic  reforms  as  there  would  be  of  increasing  his 
stature  by  the  same  means.  The  fault  of  this  comparison 
is  that  stature  ceases  to  increase  early  in  life,  whilst 
insanity  may  come  on  at  any  time.  It  is  to  be  wished  that 
Professor  Pearson  had  been  able  to  ascertain  the  correlation 
coefficient  for  baldness  ;  for  if  in  regard  to  heredity 
that  quality  follows  the  same  law  as  stature,  as  is  highly 
probable,  it  would  be  a  better  example  to  quote.  Some 
of  us,  however,  remembering  our  vain  attempts  to  combat 
that  defect,  might  perhaps,  by  this  comparison,  have 
been  led  to  take  a  too  pessimistic  view  of  the  possibility 
of  warding  off  insanity.  Again,  as  pointing  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  disappointments  are  likely  to  be  felt  in  regard 
to  the  curative  treatment  of  insanity,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  it  has  been  reported  that  there  was  no  in¬ 
crease  of  insanity  in  France  after  the  Great  War.2  If  any 
student  of  heredity  had  dared  to  prophesy  that  the 
terrible  stress  and  strain  which  the  French  have  suffered 
would  not  show  itself  in  a  large  increase  in  all  kinds  of 
mental  disorders,  would  he  not  have  been  met  with  scorn 
by  all  who  place  great  faith  in  environmental  effects  ? 
Experience  must  be  the  basis  on  which  any  sound  policy  is 
based,  and  statistics  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  medical 
treatment  are  apt  to  overrate  its  benefits  ;  for  it  cannot 
be  proved  that  the  man  who  left  an  asylum  with  the  record 
of  having  been  cured  would  not  have  recovered  just  as 
quickly  if  he  had  never  entered  its  walls. 

Elimination  in  Future  Generations 

It  may  be  urged  in  reply  that  we  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  heredity  in  regard  to  insanity 

1  Dr.  Goring,  Inheritance  of  the  Diathesis  of  Phthisis  and  Insanity , 
1909.  Dulau. 

2  Dr.  Papillault,  Eugenique,  Tome  II,  No,  8,  November  1921. 
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to  justify  the  adoption  of  any  drastic  measures  based  on 
them.  It  is,  for  example,  disputable  in  regard  to  any 
form  of  insanity,  whether  it  is  dependent  on  one  or  on 
more  than  one  Mendelian  factor,  even  though  the  opinion 
that  nearly  all  are  dependent  on  many  factors  is  gaining 
ground.  This  objection  is  most  strongly  felt  by  those 
students  of  Mendelism  who  are  aiming  at  obtaining 
improvements  in  the  breeds  of  animals  or  plants ;  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  Mendelian  factorial  composition  of  the 
organism  in  question  is  of  immense  value  in  enabling  new 
strains  to  be  produced  by,  as  it  were,  a  rearrangement 
of  the  old  material.  But  it  is  impossible  in  regard  to  most 
human  qualities  to  undertake  the  experiments  which 
would  be  needed  to  disentangle  the  Mendelian  factors, 
whilst  no  one  would  dream  of  enforcing  the  marriages 
needed  fully  to  utilize  such  knowledge  when  it  had  been 
obtained.  A  study  of  the  theory  of  Mendelian  inheritance 
is  mainly  advantageous  in  eugenics  in  fortifying  the  belief 
that  heredity  follows  fixed  laws,  and  is  never  capricious 
in  its  behaviour  ;  for  eugenic  reform  must,  for  the  most 
part,  be  based  on  the  results  of  broad  statistical  inquiries, 
rather  than  on  a  trust  in  Mendelian  theory.  It  is  true  that 
by  any  method  of  promoting  or  enforcing  sterility  amongst 
inferior  stocks  which  was  based  on  statistical  inquiries, 
we  could  only  rely  on  beneficial  results  being  obtained 
in  regard  to  the  average  qualities  of  future  generations, 
and  also  that  by  such  methods  some  families  would  be 
prevented  from  appearing  on  earth  all  of  whom  would 
have  been  sane  ;  a  result  which  may  be  described  as  being 
unjust.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  by  such  reforms 
the  number  of  the  insane  in  all  future  generations  could  be 
diminished  ;  and  can  it  be  really  unjust  to  inflict  some 
suffering  to-day  for  the  sake  of  lessening  in  future  ages 
all  that  mass  of  grievous  suffering  which  accompanies 
serious  mental  disorders  ?  To  make  sacrifices  readily  for 
the  sake  of  others  is  the  very  basis  of  our  morality,  and 
surely  some  compulsion  is  justifiable  when  this  duty  is 
neglected. 

Certain  leading  authorities  hold  that  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  for  insanity  to  occur  earlier  in  life  in  the  offspring 
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than  in  the  parent  ;  and  that,  this  process  continuing 
generation  after  generation,  sooner  or  later  the  malady 
would  appear  in  some  future  generation  at  such  an  early 
age  as  to  make  parenthood  impossible,  it  being  thus 
automatically  stamped  out  in  any  tainted  line  of  descent. 
It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  truth  of  this  theory  will  in 
time  be  fully  established,  though  at  present  it  is  by  no 
means  universally  accepted.  But  even  if  it  were  in¬ 
disputable,  so  much  misery  is  necessarily  involved  in 
any  such  natural  but  slow  method  of  purifying  the  race 
that  we  should  here  find  no  argument  against  eugenic 
reform  in  connexion  with  insanity  ;  a  view  fully  endorsed 
by  some  of  the  keenest  believers  in  the  ‘  antedating  *  of 
insanity.1 

Thus  far  we  have  entirely  neglected  the  question  of 
children  born  before  their  parents  were  certified  as  being 
insane,  and  this  is  probably  the  most  important  racial 
problem  in  connexion  with  insanity.  Even  in  cases 
where  the  mental  examination  of  an  individual  indicated 
that  insanity  was  not  unlikely  to  occur  later  in  life,  it 
would  seldom  be  possible  to  act  decisively  on  any  such 
unreliable  forecast  ;  whilst,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
insanity  gives  only  a  short  warning  of  its  advent.  In 
order  to  prophesy  with  any  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the 
probability  of  any  sane  individual  transmitting  the 
tendency  to  insanity  to  his  offspring,  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  his  family  history  for  two  or  three  generations 
would  have  to  be  made  ;  and  the  only  way  of  materially 
lessening  the  fertility  of  those  not  yet  insane,  but  destined 
to  become  so,  would  be  by  causing  procreation  not  to  take 
place  amongst  large  numbers  of  those  proved  by  such  a 
search  to  have  several  well-marked  cases  of  hereditary 
insanity  amongst  their  near  relatives.  Putting  compulsion 
aside,  this  desirable  end  could  only  be  brought  about 
either  by  the  voluntary  renunciation  of  the  rights  and 
pleasures  of  parenthood  by  those  likely  to  be  the  carriers 
of  the  insane  propensity,  or  by  4  mate  rejection,’  that  is 

1  Sir  F.  W.  Mott,  Problems  in  Eugenics,  Eugenics  Education  Society, 
1912,  p.  401.  A.  Meyerson,  Eugenics,  Genetics,  and  the  Family,  Second 
Congress,  1921  (Williams  and  Wilkins),  p.  221. 
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by  a  general  refusal  to  marry  those  who  are  believed  to 
be  thus  unfortunately  endowed  by  nature.  Such  racial 
safeguards  must  be  advocated  with  some  caution  ;  because, 
as  will  be  seen  when  discussing  mate  selection,  the  mere 
fact  that  a  person  is  willing  even  to  consider  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  making  personal  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  posterity 
proves  that  he  possesses  certain  highly  valuable  moral 
qualities  which  should  not  be  stamped  out  from  the  race. 
The  grossly  unfit  will  never  be  influenced  by  any  scruples 
in  regard  to  the  qualities  of  their  children.  Where  the 
family  history  is  sufficiently  bad,  renunciation  of  parent¬ 
hood  is  no  doubt  to  be  most  strongly  recommended  ;  and 
in  deciding  in  what  cases  this  sacrifice  should  be  urged  on 
account  of  family  history,  it  is  not  merely  insanity  which 
must  be  held  in  view,  but  rather  hereditary  defects  of 
every  kind.  Good  qualities  amongst  relatives  must, 
moreover,  always  be  weighed  in  the  balance,  a  side  of  the 
question  too  often  neglected.  What  is  needed  is  a  forecast 
of  the  probable  racial  value  of  the  offspring  of  the  individual 
in  question,  this  being  based  on  the  laws  of  heredity  and 
the  known  facts  concerning  himself  and  his  pedigree  ; 
and  when  in  a  subsequent  chapter  we  pass  on  to  consider 
this  subject,  eugenical  prognosis  as  it  may  be  called, 
we  enter  a  wide  field  in  which  insanity  is  only  one  of  the 
many  items  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  account. 


Summary  in  Regard  to  Insanity 

Legal  decisions  as  to  who  are  sane  or  insane  are  purely 
arbitrary  and  where  the  line  is  actually  drawn  doubtless 
varies  from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place.  The 
recorded  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  insane  is  largely 
delusive,  though  very  likely  an  increase  is  really  taking 
place.  It  is  illogical  to  say  that  a  case  of  insanity  is 
due  either  to  heredity  or  to  environment  ;  for  both  factors 
are  always  in  operation.  The  physician  is  concerned  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  disease,  as  leading  to  methods 
of  cure  ;  whilst  the  eugenist  is  concerned  with  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  defect  reappearing  in  the  offspring.  More 
accurate  information  is  needed  in  regard  to  the  degree  in 
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which  insanity  is  inherited  ;  but  existing  knowledge  on 
this  subject  is  sufficient  to  justify  action  being  taken  in 
certain  directions.  General  paralysis  in  the  parent  is 
not  a  danger  from  the  purely  hereditary  point  of  view  ; 
whilst  persons  suffering  from  nearly  all  other  forms  of 
insanity  are  liable  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  insane 
diathesis,  together  with  other  harmful  associated  pro¬ 
pensities.  After  an  insane  person  has  been  certified,  in 
incurable  cases  further  procreation  will  be  automatically 
prevented  by  confinement  ;  and  consequently  the  recurrent 
types  constitute  the  greatest  danger  to  the  race.  With 
these  4  ins  and  outs  ’  voluntary  sterilization  is  to  be 
strongly  recommended.  As  to  persons  whose  parents 
became  insane  after  they  were  born,  and  who  would  be 
likely  to  be  the  carriers  of  the  seeds  of  insanity,  the  only 
practicable  way  of  preventing  the  appearance  on  earth 
in  the  future  of  such  as  these  would  be  either  by  the 
voluntary  renunciation  of  parenthood  on  the  part  of 
those  with  a  bad  family  history,  or  by  the  refusal  of 
others  to  mate  with  them.  How  to  decide  who  should 
not  become  parents  because  of  their  hereditary  qualities, 
visible  or  invisible,  may  be  called  eugenic  prognosis  ; 
and  in  such  prognostications  all  hereditary  qualities,  good 
and  bad,  must  be  taken  into  account. 


(2)  Epilepsy 

Like  insanity,  epilepsy  is  a  difficult  disease  to  deal 
with  from  the  hereditary  standpoint,  both  because  it 
occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  because  every 
gradation  exists  between  almost  complete  normality  and 
utter  incapacity.  Indeed  it  is  said  that  44  many  epileptics 
hold  positions  of  great  responsibility  in  the  business  and 
professional  world,”  whilst  on  the  other  hand  this  disease 
is  often  the  forerunner  of  crime.  The  importance  with 
which  epilepsy  is  regarded  with  reference  to  the  possibility 
of  its  being  inherited  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
it  legalizes  sterilization  in  certain  states  in  the  United 
States,  that  it  is  a  bar  to  emigration  to  that  country, 
and  that  in  Sweden  it  makes  marriages  illegal.  It  is 
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true  that  what  is  passed  on  to  his  descendants  by  the 
epileptic  is  not  always  the  propensity  to  epilepsy  ;  for 
the  defective  taint  may  manifest  itself  in  various  forms, 
including  mental  deficiency,  alcoholism,  hysteria,  suicide, 
bad  temper,  etc.  When  two  epileptics  marry,  all  the 
offspring  are,  as  a  rule,  defective  in  some  way  or  other  ; 
and  when  only  one  parent  is  thus  afflicted,  many  of  their 
offspring,  even  if  apparently  normal,  must  be  the  carriers 
of  the  seeds  of  this  malady.  Epilepsy  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  c  due  ’  to  injuries  received  at  birth  ;  but  even  when 
such  causes  have  been  operative,  in  many  cases  no  defect 
would  have  appeared  if  no  hereditary  weaknesses  had 
been  present. 

As  to  the  prevention  of  the  transmission  of  this  harmful 
hereditary  taint  to  posterity,  when  it  takes  the  form  of 
occasional  lapses  of  memory  all  that  could  be  done  would 
be  perhaps  to  note  the  defect  in  the  family  history  of  the 
person  affected,  as  having  a  certain  symptomatic  im¬ 
portance.  As  regards  somewhat  more  severe  cases,  the 
Swedish  example  is  not  very  encouraging,  for  the  law 
making  the  marriage  of  epileptics  illegal  seems  seldom  to 
have  been  brought  into  action  ;  though  any  such  method 
of  calling  attention  to  the  hereditary  character  of  this 
disease  may  have  considerable  indirect  effects.  Certainly 
those  suffering  from  any  pronounced  form  of  epilepsy 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  prevented  from  marrying, 
and  something  might  at  all  events  be  done  in  the  way  of 
making  it  a  punishable  offence  for  a  person  about  to 
marry,  or  his  relatives,  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
sufferer  from  this  malady.  As  with  the  feeble-in-mind, 
the  only  suitable  treatment  for  chronic  cases  is  segregation. 
It  is  no  doubt  claimed  that  much  social  maladaptation  is 
due  to  the  consequences  of  periodic  epileptic  fits  and 
“  that  if  the  patients  are  resident  in  special  colonies  rather 
than  in  their  own  homes,  many  of  these  untoward  results 
may  be  avoided.”  This  may  well  be  so  ;  but  however 
much  the  outward  behaviour  of  epileptics  might  be 
improved  by  suitable  treatment,  the  qualities  which  make 
segregation  advisable  would  in  a  measure  reappear  in 
their  offspring  if  they  had  any,  thus  causing  much  public 
17 
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expenditure  and  great  suffering.  Epilepsy  should  always 
show  as  a  very  black  mark  in  any  family  history.1 

Tuberculosis 

Tuberculosis  is  another  subject  which  will  here  be  but 
briefly  dealt  with  because  of  its  technical  character.  This 
disease,  of  which  over  42,000  persons  died  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1922,  is  the  result  of  the  invasion  of  the  body 
by  a  living  microbe,  and  it  is  natural  to  argue  that  all 
that  has  to  be  done  is  to  try  to  defeat  this  invader.  Cer¬ 
tainly  every  effort  should  be  made  in  this  direction, 
whether  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  microbe  from 
entering  the  body,  or  of  destroying  it  when  it  has  gained 
admission.  Nothing  that  will  here  be  said  is  in  the  least 
intended  to  disparage  any  such  endeavours,  provided 
they  are  not  accompanied  by  unduly  exaggerated  hopes. 

Many  inquirers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  civilized  countries, 
some  estimates  running  as  high  as  90  per  cent.,  have 
been  invaded  in  their  youth  by  this  bacillus  ;  with  the 
result  that  at  the  post-mortem  examinations  of  healthy 
patients  there  are  often  found  traces  of  tubercular  disease 
of  the  lungs  ;  that  is  of  relics  of  ultimately  unsuccessful 
invasions.  If  this  be  so  it  would  seem  that  the  most 
hopeful  method  of  defence  is  to  try,  not  to  bar  the  actual 
entry  of  the  microbe,  but  to  increase  the  powers  of  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  body  to  attacks  at  close  quarters.  How  is 
this  to  be  done  ?  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  some 
circumstances  are  more  favourable  than  others  to  the 
development  of  this  disease  ;  yet  that  this  is  actually 
the  case  has  not  thus  far  been  clearly  established  by  any 
statistical  inquiry.  Indeed,  Professor  Pearson’s  investiga¬ 
tions  indicated  that  external  conditions  have  little  effect 
as  a  determining  factor.  But  if  it  was  not  differences  in 
their  environments  which  caused  some  infected  persons 
to  succumb  whilst  allowing  many  more  to  escape,  what 
was  it  ?  The  immunity  of  those  who  remained  healthy 

1  Dr.  J.  Tylor  Fox,  Studies  in  Mental  Inefficiency,  July  15,  1923.  Dr. 
C.  B.  Davenport,  “  Heredity  of  Mental  Disorders,”  Psychological  Bulletin, 
September  1920. 
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cannot  in  any  large  proportion  of  cases  have  been  due  to 
treatment  especially  designed  to  guard  against  this 
danger  ;  for  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  those  infected  no 
disease  was  ever  suspected  when  they  were  alive.  To 
whatever  extent  environment  ought  to  be  put  out  of 
court,  to  that  extent  must  we  not  turn  to  heredity  for  an 
explanation  of  the  facts  ? 

Natural  Immunity 

What  the  eugenist  wants  to  know  is  whether  our 
citizens  of  the  future  can  be  made  more  resistant  to  the 
attacks  of  this  microbe  than  are  our  neighbours  of  to-day. 
No  such  change  can  be  brought  about  by  either  natural 
or  artificial  selection  unless  different  individuals  do  now 
differ  from  each  other  in  the  degree  of  their  natural 
immunity,  and  the  first  question  is  whether  stocks  differing 
in  this  respect  do  now  exist  between  which  selection 
would  be  possible.  According  to  Professor  Pearson 
the  measure  of  the  inheritance  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
“  is  sensibly  the  same  as  that  of  any  normal  physical 
character  yet  investigated  in  man,”  1  and  this  is  what  we 
should  expect  to  find  if  differences  do  exist  amongst 
individuals  in  their  natural  immunity  to  this  disease 
similar  to  the  differences  we  know  to  exist  in  height  and 
other  qualities  but  little  affected  by  differences  of  environ¬ 
ment.  But  we  have  here,  however,  no  actual  proof  that 
immunity  is  transmitted  by  natural  inheritance  from 
parent  to  offspring  ;  for  the  similarity  of  the  two  genera¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  their  liability  to  disease  may  be  due 
either  to  the  similarity  of  their  surroundings,  or  to  the 
infection  of  the  offspring  by  their  parents.  The  most 
striking  fact  telling  in  favour  of  the  power  of  the  hereditary 
factor  is  that  a  higher  rate  of  incidence  of  this  disease 
generally  occurs  amongst  the  children  of  tuberculous 
men  as  compared  with  that  obtaining  amongst  their 
wives  ;  for  if  this  fact  has  to  be  explained  by  infection, 
it  means  that  a  man  is  more  likely  to  infect  his  child 

1  Professor  Pearson,  A  First  Study  of  the  Statistics  of  Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis,  p.  24.  Dulau,  1907.  See  also  Dr.  Govaerts,  Eugenics 
Review,  April  1925. 
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than  his  wife,  a  very  improbable  conclusion.  No  doubt 
the  wives  of  the  tuberculous  are  more  subject  to  this 
disease  than  are  the  wives  of  the  healthy  ;  a  fact  which 
points  to  wives  being  infected  by  their  husbands.  But 
here  again  a  counter-reply  is  made  that  it  is  not  infection 
but  assortive  mating — that  is  the  selection  of  mates  with 
like  natural  qualities — which  accounts  for  the  similarity 
between  husband  and  wife  in  regard  to  the  incidence  of 
this  disease.  Another  fact  which  is  best  accounted  for 
by  natural  inheritance  is  that  this  disease  tends  to  occur 
in  the  same  lung  in  parent  and  offspring.1  Again,  the 
great  differences  in  liability  to  this  disease  in  the  case  of 
different  races  of  men  is  to  be  noted,  Negroes  in  America 
having,  for  example,  more  than  twice  as  high  a  death 
rate  as  the  whites,  a  fact  which  can  hardly  be  accounted 
for  by  differences  in  their  surroundings  ;  and  if  races  do 
differ  in  natural  immunity,  there  is  no  reason  why  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  same  race  should  not  also  differ  amongst 
themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  doubt  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  the  belief  that  tuberculosis  might  be  stamped 
out  or  greatly  diminished  by  changes  of  environment  can 
be  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  death  rate  from  this 
disease  has  been  falling  rapidly  during  the  last  hundred 
years  or  so,  a  fact  unhesitatingly  attributed  by  many 
authorities  to  the  improvements  which  have  been  made 
during  this  period  in  human  surroundings.  The  fall 
was,  however,  most  rapid  when  least  was  known  about 
this  malady,  and  it  is  now  slacking  off  in  a  way  which 
gives  the  impression  that  it  may  soon  come  to  a  standstill. 
According  to  Professor  Pearson,  “if  we  attribute  the 
change  in  the  death  rate  to  the  natural  increase  in  immunity 
due  to  a  selective  death  rate  acting  on  a  community  with 
varying  degrees  of  hereditary  immunity,”  the  facts  are 
in  accordance  with  what  we  should  expect.2  That  natural 
selection  is  tending  to  stamp  out  the  propensity  to  tuber¬ 
culosis,  I  have  no  doubt  ;  but  that  it  can  altogether 

1  See  Eugenic  Record  Office ,  Bulletin  23,  p.  548.  Baldwin. 

2  Tuberculosis,  Heredity  and  Environment.  Karl  Pearson.  Dulau, 
1912.  P.  32. 
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account  for  a  fall  in  the  death  rate  as  rapid  as  that  which 
has  taken  place,  I  cannot  believe.  Natural  selection  is 
likely  to  become  slower  and  slower  in  its  action,  because 
its  task  will  become  harder  and  harder  as  the  least  immune 
are  gradually  eliminated.  Moreover,  unless  we  assume 
that  the  art  of  healing  has  made  no  progress  in  recent 
years,  it  must  be  that  more  of  those  prone  to  this  disease 
are  now  kept  alive  than  was  formerly  the  case,  the  action 
of  natural  selection  being  thus  in  some  degree  checked. 
It  is  true,  moreover,  that  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis 
is  falling  less  rapidly  than  was  formerly  the  case,  it  having 
fallen  as  much  as  somewhere  about  55  per  cent,  between 
1850  and  1900  ;  and  if  natural  selection  had  been  the 
sole  factor  causing  this  fall,  it  would  seem  that  the  fall 
must  have  been  taking  place  even  more  rapidly  for  some 
time  previously.  And  this  appears  to  me  highly  improb¬ 
able. 

As  these  questions  are  likely  for  long  to  be  disputed, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  look  at  some  of  them  for  a  moment 
with  the  eyes  of  those  who  continue  to  discard  all  thoughts 
about  heredity.  It  is  at  all  events  indisputable  that 
tuberculous  parents  do  now  produce  an  exceptionally 
large  proportion  of  tuberculous  offspring  ;  and  those  who 
look  only  to  infection  as  the  cause  of  this  disease  must 
hold  that  the  reason  why  in  some  classes  of  society  a 
tuberculous  father  is  more  dangerous  to  his  children  than 
he  is  to  his  wife  is  because  childhood  is  the  time  when  the 
body  has  the  least  power  of  resisting  the  invading  bacillus  ; 
though  it  must  also  be  admitted  by  them  that  the  wife 
is  liable  to  be  infected  by  the  husband,  since  the  incidence 
of  this  disease  is  above  the  average  amongst  the  wives  of 
tuberculous  husbands.  Surely,  then,  all  holding  these 
opinions  must  unhesitatingly  condemn  not  only  parent¬ 
hood,  but  also  in  a  lesser  degree  marriage  on  the  part  of 
the  tuberculous.  It  may  be  argued  that  a  woman  should 
not  be  blamed  if  after  full  warning  she  deliberately  risks 
her  own  life  and  health  for  the  sake  of  a  sick  man  ;  but 
could  she  possibly  be  justified  in  knowingly  taking  steps 
likely  to  result  in  the  bringing  into  the  world  of  children 
who  would  be  especially  liable  to  be  infected  by  this 
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dread  malady  ?  The  only  possible  justification  for  such 
conduct  would  be  a  confident  belief  that  the  fight  against 
tuberculosis  is  now  making  such  rapid  progress  that  in  a 
few  years’  time  its  dangers  will  be  negligible  ;  and  for 
such  a  belief  there  is  no  warrant  whatever.  We  who  do 
not  doubt  that  scientific  investigations  have  established 
the  fact  that  hereditary  differences  in  susceptibility  to 
this  disease  do  exist  must  condemn  parenthood  amongst 
those  suffering  from  it  even  more  strongly  than  do  these 
doubters  ;  for  we  are  certain  that  the  welfare  of  many 
or  all  future  generations  is  involved  in  reducing  the 
fertility  of  its  victims.  Past  experience  is  generally  the 
best  guide  for  future  policy,  and  no  arguments  as  to 
causes  can  refute  the  conclusion  that  parenthood  amongst 
the  tuberculous  is  to  be  condemned. 


Methods  of  Elimination 

Though  tuberculous  disease  is  found  exceptionally  often 
in  all  races  amongst  some  of  their  less  desirable  types, 
yet  the  majority  of  the  tuberculous  are  probably  thor¬ 
oughly  responsible  people,  and  to  attempt  to  apply  such 
pressure  to  them  as  is  justifiable  in  the  case  of  certain 
degraded  stocks  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  They  must 
for  the  most  part  be  dealt  with  by  reasoning  and  not  by 
compulsion.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  racial  effects,  the  worst  advice  that  can 
be  given  to  the  tuberculous,  or  to  those  having  a  doubtful 
heredity  in  this  respect,  is  that  they  should  marry  healthy 
and  hereditarily  sound  mates.  To  act  thus  would  no 
doubt  often  result  in  the  production  of  healthy  offspring 
in  the  next  generation  ;  but  in  many  cases  it  would 
entail  the  handing  on  of  this  propensity  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  generations,  and  that  merely  for  the  sake  of 
saving  some  immediate  suffering.  Can  it  be  right  to 
advocate  such  a  proceeding  ?  In  the  present  state  of 
public  opinion,  the  renunciation  of  marriage  by  all  the 
tuberculous,  though  highly  desirable,  is  hardly  to  be 
hoped  for  ;  but  when  they  do  marry  efforts  can  still  be 
made  to  persuade  them  to  produce  few  or  no  children. 
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The  less  onerous  the  sacrifice  which  is  demanded,  the  more 
often  will  persuasion  succeed  ;  and  birth  control  is  likely 
to  be  valuable  to  the  race  in  thus  helping  to  stamp  out 
the  harmful  natural  propensity  to  tuberculosis. 

To  deal  only  with  those  who  had  unquestionably  con¬ 
tracted  this  disease  would  be  to  leave  a  large  part  of  the 
problem  quite  untouched  ;  for  many  or  all  of  the  off¬ 
spring  of  the  tuberculous  might  have  appeared  before  the 
malady  had  declared  itself  in  the  parent.  For  eugenic 
reform  to  be  as  effective  as  possible  it  would  be  necessary 
to  ascertain  not  only  which  individuals  amongst  the 
healthy  are  likely  themselves  to  become  tuberculous,  but 
also  those  who  are  likely  to  transmit  certain  hereditary 
taints  which  would  help  to  build  up  in  their  offspring 
constitutions  especially  favourable  to  this  disease  ;  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  a  search  into  family  histories. 
Records  of  tuberculosis  are  often  found  in  the  medical 
pedigrees  of  lunatics,  mental  defectives,  criminals,  neuro¬ 
paths,  etc.  ;  and  any  eugenic  reform  which  would  succeed 
in  diminishing  these  defects  in  the  future  would  also 
diminish  the  incidence  of  tuberculosis.  As  regards  the 
hereditary  qualities  of  any  apparently  healthy  member  of 
a  tainted  stock,  it  is  better  to  regard  the  occurrence  of 
this  disease  amongst  his  relatives  as  one  of  the  many 
items  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  studying 
his  family  history  rather  than  as  a  factor  to  be  separately 
considered  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  probability  of  the 
transmission  by  natural  inheritance  of  the  tubercular 
diathesis  is  one  important  element  out  of  many  which  have 
to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  in  eugenic  prognosis. 


Summary  as  Regards  Tuberculosis 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  conclusions 
here  arrived  at :  In  preventing  the  development  of  this 
disease,  good  environment  counts  for  much,  and  medical 
science  has  certainly  helped  to  cause  the  recent  fall  in  the 
death  rate  for  tuberculosis,  but  it  has  not  been  as  important 
a  factor  as  medical  men  generally  believe.  Between 
different  individuals  there  exist  differences  in  their  natural 
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predisposition  to  disease,  and  on  these  differences  selection 
has  acted,  thus  having  slowly  made  the  race  more  immune. 
Selection  can  only  account,  however,  for  a  minor  part  of 
the  fall  in  the  tubercular  death  rate  which  has  taken 
place  in  recent  years,  a  fall  which  could  be,  however, 
continually  promoted  in  some  measure  in  the  future  by 
eugenic  reforms.  The  slackening  in  the  rate  of  the  decrease 
in  this  death  rate  which  has  been  noticeable  for  at  least  a 
century  was  partly  because,  as  curative  methods  were  im¬ 
proved,  the  cases  in  which  no  cure  was  effected  become 
on  the  average  increasingly  difficult  to  deal  with,  and 
partly  because  of  the  effect  of  the  greater  immunity 
resulting  from  selection  ;  but  as  here  we  appear  to  find 
an  inadequate  explanation  of  what  has  occurred,  we  cannot 
but  ask  whether  there  may  not  have  been  some  hitherto 
unrecognized  environmental  factor  also  at  work.  Many 
of  these  questions  are  still  in  doubt,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  diminution  in  the  fertility  of  all  tubercular 
patients  would  be  a  blessing  to  mankind. 

Genius 

How  it  can  best  be  Increased 

The  opponents  of  eugenic  reform  have  at  times  urged 
that  as  high  intellectual  attainments  are,  they  hold, 
associated  with  forms  of  ill-health,  it  follows  that  the 
efforts  of  eugenic  reformers,  in  so  far  as  successful,  would 
result  in  the  stamping  out  of  genius  in  the  coming  genera¬ 
tions.  Before  discussing  this  argument  in  detail,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  consider  briefly  what  it  is  which  constitutes 
genius.  From  the  biological  point  of  view,  it  is  certain 
for  the  following  reasons  that  we  are  not  here  dealing 
with  a  quality  dependent  on  a  single  Mendelian  factor. 
Where  a  single  recessive  factor  is  involved,  and  where  the 
quality  is  a  rare  one,  it  will  very  seldom  appear  in  two 
successive  generations,  a  condition  which  no  doubt  does 
obtain  as  regards  genius.  But  on  this  assumption,  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  those  who  do  not  possess 
genius  and  those  who  do  ought  to  be  as  clear  as  that 
which  separates  the  healthy  from  those  suffering  from 
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haemophilia,  for  example,  this  being  a  malady  dependent 
on  a  single  sex-linked  recessive  factor.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  were  a  dominant  single  factor  on  which  genius 
depended,  not  only  would  geniuses  be  clearly  separated 
from  other  human  beings,  but  in  most  cases  half  their 
children  would  be  geniuses  also  ;  which  is  certainly  not 
the  case.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  genius  is 
dependent  on  several  Mendelian  factors  ;  a  conclusion 
which  confirms  the  impression  that  genius  implies  the 
possession  of  many  good  qualities  held  in  excess,  the  most 
important  being  ability,  zeal  and  the  capacity  for  hard 
work. 

What  the  eugenic  reformer  wishes  to  know  about 
genius  is,  as  to  how  it  can  best  be  increased  in  the  coming 
generations.  In  Chapter  X,  it  was  seen  that  in  eugenic 
reform  the  greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
mass  of  citizens  who  are  decidedly  above  the  average 
rather  than  to  exceptional  individuals  ;  and  the  way  in 
which  this  conclusion  was  arrived  at  may  perhaps  be 
recalled  by  the  following  illustration.  Imagine  a  dozen 
boxes  each  filled  with  an  equal  number  of  black  and  white 
balls,  these  typifying  the  factors  or,  more  accurately,  the 
genes  on  which  the  appearance  of  genius  depends  in  so 
far  as  it  is  an  inborn  quality  ;  and  imagine  one  ball  being 
selected  by  chance  from  each  box,  so  as  to  make  up  a 
group  of  a  dozen  balls.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  a  dozen  white  balls  and  no  single  black  ball 
would  thus  be  selected  is  exceedingly  small ;  this  being 
in  fact  about  the  same  probability  as  that  of  an  infant 
selected  by  chance  growing  up  to  become  what  Galton 
described  as  a  person  of  eminence.  And,  granted  that  the 
appearance  of  genius  is  dependent  on  the  chance  collection 
in  one  germ  of  a  number  of  genes  of  a  certain  kind,  from 
this  analogy  we  see  that  but  few  such  beings  will  be  born 
in  any  one  generation.  On  the  other  hand,  under  the 
conditions  above  suggested,  the  selection  of  a  group  of  balls 
containing  7  or  8  whites  and  5  or  4  blacks  would  be  a  very 
probable  event  ;  just  as  persons  whose  qualities  are  such 
as  to  make  their  lives  fairly  successful  very  often  make 
their  appearance.  As  to  the  formation  of  the  succeeding 
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generation,  this  may  be  compared  to  the  return  of  a  number 
of  such  selected  groups  of  balls  to  the  box  from  which 
they  were  taken,  and  to  a  new  collection  of  groups  of 
balls  then  being  produced  by  another  chance  selection 
of  balls  from  that  box  ;  for  the  qualities  of  the  individuals 
composing  any  one  generation  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  a  reappearance  in  somewhat  differently  arranged 
groups  of  the  qualities  of  their  parents,  that  is  of  the 
individuals  who  composed  the  preceding  generation. 
The  return  of  any  whitish  group  of  balls,  that  is  of  a  group 
containing  a  minority  of  black  balls,  would  be  a  proceeding 
which  would  raise  the  proportion  of  white  balls  in  the 
box  ;  a  result  which  would,  no  doubt,  be  produced  to  a 
greater  extent  by  the  return  of  any  pure  white  group. 
But,  nevertheless,  it  would  be  by  attending  to  the  whitish 
groups  of  balls  rather  than  to  the  pure  white  groups, 
these  being  so  much  less  numerous,  that  it  would  be 
practically  possible  to  make  the  greatest  effect  in  increasing 
the  proportion  of  white  balls  in  the  box.  Now,  it  is 
obvious  that  any  increase  in  the  proportion  of  white  balls 
in  the  box  would  result  in  an  increase  in  the  chances  of 
nothing  but  white  balls  being  obtained  when  a  chance 
selection  was  being  made  of  one  from  that  box.  And  this 
analogy,  though  it  is  very  faulty  in  many  respects,  may 
make  it  easier  to  realize  that  to  strive  to  increase  the 
fertility  of  the  great  mass  of  really  useful  citizens  would 
be  the  best  way  of  endeavouring,  not  only  to  raise  the 
general  level  of  mankind  in  the  future,  but  also  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  men  of  genius  likely  to  appear  in  the 
ranks  of  posterity.  The  man  of  genius  is  great  because 
of  the  effect  which  he  produces  on  others,  whilst  the  racial 
legacy  which  as  a  parent  he  can  pass  on  to  the  generations 
of  the  distant  future  may  in  fact  be  almost  neglected.1 

A  tacit  assumption  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing 
argument  which  may  be  open  to  criticism,  namely,  that 
each  one  of  the  Mendelian  factors  which  are  necessary  in 
combination  for  the  production  of  a  man  of  genius  would, 
if  appearing  alone,  give  rise  to  a  desirable  quality  ;  for 

1  By  the  selective  breeding  of  persons  of  ability,  the  output  of  genius 
in  the  next  few  generations  might,  no  doubt,  be  materially  increased. 
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if  this  law  did  not  generally  hold  good,  that  is  if  any  one 
of  the  factors  necessary  as  an  ingredient  of  genius  were  by 
itself  to  give  rise  to  an  undesirable  quality,  then  it  would 
follow  that  such  a  necessary  factor  would  be  in  a  measure 
eliminated  by  any  general  raising  of  the  human  standard, 
and  that  men  of  genius  might  in  consequence  appear  in 
future  generations  less  often,  not  more  often.  All  the 
qualities  which  can  be  clearly  distinguished  as  being 
constantly  possessed  by  great  men,  such  as  energy,  per¬ 
severance,  concentration,  memory,  width  of  outlook, 
etc.,  would,  however,  unquestionably  be  useful  standing 
alone  ;  and  it  seems  therefore  a  highly  probable  as¬ 
sumption  that  each  of  the  ingredients  of  genius  would, 
if  appearing  as  a  separate  quality,  as  a  rule  be  held  to 
be  desirable.  But  if  it  be  true  that  men  of  ability  often 
have  weak  constitutions,  then  the  presence  of  the  gene 
resulting  in  this  form  of  weakness  may  be  necessary  for 
the  appearance  of  genius  of  certain  kinds  ;  and  we  now, 
therefore,  have  to  inquire  whether  eugenic  reform  would 
not,  by  eliminating  this  defect,  also  at  the  same  time 
tend  to  eliminate  genius  ? 

Criticisms  of  Eugeni sts 

Although  ,the  general  nature  of  the  point  at  issue  is 
clear  enough,  exactly  what  it  is  for  which  eugenic  reformers 
are  blamed  is  not  evident.  It  has  been  argued  that  if 
we  had  had  our  way  in  the  past  we  should,  if  we  could, 
have  prevented  the  appearance  on  earth  of  all  individuals 
destined  to  be  unhealthy,  and  that  in  this  way  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  considerable  number  of  men  of  genius  would  have 
been  inhibited.  But  if  we  are  to  be  credited  with  the  power 
of  being  able  to  foretell  the  production  of  unhealthy 
offspring,  should  we  not  also  be  credited  with  at  least 
some  power  of  prophesying  the  birth  of  men  of  rare 
ability  ?  Where  this  happy  result  seemed  to  be  the  probable 
outcome  of  a  marriage,  we  certainly  should  not  have  been 
inclined  to  forbid  the  banns  ;  for  if  very  high  marks, 
so  to  speak,  had  been  awarded  on  account  of  the  intellect 
of  a  potential  parent,  this  would,  in  our  opinion,  far  out¬ 
weigh  any  deficiency  in  marks  for  health.  Moreover, 
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such  an  attack  on  the  proposals  of  eugenic  reformers 
ought  to  be  based  on  the  defects,  not  of  the  geniuses 
themselves,  but  of  their  parents  and  other  relatives  ;  for 
if  the  relatives  of  a  genius  had  been  healthy,  we  should 
have  had  no  reason  to  foretell  before  his  birth  that  his 
health  would  be  bad.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been 
established  that  geniuses  do  spring  from  progenitors 
especially  defective  in  any  way,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
such  proof,  this  argument  against  us,  therefore,  breaks 
down  completely.  The  attack  may  perhaps  take  another 
form,  namely,  that  eugenic  reformers  would  have  striven 
to  prevent  many  persons  of  genius  from  marrying  on  the 
ground  of  their  ill-health,  and  that  such  a  proceeding  would 
have  tended  to  lower  the  average  abilities  of  future  genera¬ 
tions.  To  this  a  reply  in  a  polemical  spirit  may  be  made 
by  asking  how  much  would  in  truth  have  been  lost,  if 
parenthood  had  been  prohibited  in  the  case  of  all  unhealthy 
geniuses  ?  Cowper,  Lamb,  Stevenson,  Keats,  Ruskin, 
Henley,  De  Quincey,  J.  S.  Mill,  Rousseau,  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  Comte,  Schumann, Nietzsche,  Chopin,  Rachel, 
Heine,  Napoleon,  Mohammed,  St.  Paul,  Julius  Caesar  and 
Alexander  the  Great  form  a  list  of  the  names  which  I  have 
seen  mentioned  in  connexion  with  this  health  and  genius 
argument  ;  though  why  some  of  them  were  included  I 
do  not  know.  Can  our  opponents  prove  that  this  group 
of  persons  have  now  any  single  living  descendant  ?  At  all 
events  they  are  very  few  in  number,  and  their  disappearance 
would  not  constitute  a  material  damage  to  the  race.  The 
true  answer  to  this  attack  is,  however,  that  in  the  case  of 
great  and  good  men,  we  hold  that  their  qualities  are  to  be 
rated  so  highly  as  to  quite  outweigh  any  defects  in  their 
bodily  health,  and  that  consequently  their  marriages 
should  be  encouraged,  and  not  discouraged.  All  these 
arguments  against  eugenic  reform  are  founded  on  an 
entire  misconception  of  the  aims  of  eugenists. 


Genius  and  Ill-health 

Underlying  this  whole  argument  there  is,  moreover, 
the  question  whether  men  and  women  of  genius  are  really 
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exceptionally  unhealthy  in  mind  or  body.  As  far  as  I 
can  judge,  the  greatest  leaders  of  men  in  politics,  war  and 
commerce  have  been  exceptionally  healthy ;  and  as 
regards  men  of  great  notoriety  in  all  fields,  if  their  health 
was  bad,  this  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  excessive 
mental  strain  to  which  they  had  exposed  themselves.  We 
have  all  heard  that  Csesar  and  Napoleon  were  epileptics, 
and  a  few  words  on  this  subject  may  be  permitted  to 
show  how  rashly  such  statements  are  made.  Caesar  was 
a  man  of  marvellous  powers  of  mind  and  body,  which  he 
retained  to  the  full  until  he  was  killed  ;  and  as  to  the 
statement  that  he  twice  in  his  life  had  seizures  when 
transacting  business,  this  depends,  I  believe,  on  the  word 
of  one  single  authority.  As  regards  Napoleon,  the  “  huge 
demands  made  on  his  nervous  and  physical  energy  had 
apparently  left  his  constitution  unimpaired  ”  up  to  the 
time  of  his  detention  in  St.  Helena,  where  he  died  of  cancer. 
In  his  case  records  exist  of  occasional  attacks  of  vomiting 
followed  by  a  state  of  lethargy  and  stupor  amounting 
almost  to  actual  unconsciousness,  but  “  it  cannot  be  pressed 
too  strongly  that  no  evidence  worthy  of  the  name  exists 
in  support  of  ”  the  assertion  that  he  was  epileptic.  All 
of  us  would  welcome  epilepsy  on  these  terms.1 

It  has  certainly  often  been  said  that  genius  is  closely 
allied  to  madness  ;  and  although  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  who 
has  made  the  most  careful  inquiry  into  this  subject, 
believes  that  this  association  is  not  without  significance, 
he  holds  that  44  we  must  put  out  of  court  any  theory  as  to 
genius  being  a  form  of  insanity.”  2  On  the  other  hand, 
Professor  Holmes,  in  a  more  recent  review  of  the  evidence 
available,  held  that  44  what  data  we  have  on  the  subject 
indicates  that  insanity  is  rather  less  frequent  amongst 
the  intellectuals  than  the  people  at  large.”  3  As  to  grave 
nervous  diseases,  including  epilepsy,  44  we  are  struck  by 
their  rarity  ”  amongst  men  of  genius.4  No  doubt  it  may 


1  See  The  Illness  and  Death  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte ,  Dr.  A.  Chaplin, 
1913,  pp.  6,  7,  8. 

2  Havelock  Ellis,  A  Study  of  British  Genius,  1904,  p.  191. 

3  The  Trend  of  the  Race ,  Holmes,  1921,  p.  114. 

4  Havelock  Ellis,  A  Study  of  British  Genius,  p.  196. 
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well  be  that  great  sensitiveness  to  mental  impressions  is 
to  some  extent  associated  both  with  mental  maladies  and 
with  great  sensitiveness  to  physical  influences,  and  it  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  to  learn  that  neurasthenia  is  common 
amongst  persons  of  exceptional  ability,  especially  if  their 
genius  is  displayed  in  literary  and  artistic  productions. 
But  these  questions  must  always  be  looked  at  from  two 
points  of  view,  and  we  should  not  only  inquire  whether 
literary  lights  are  exceptionally  unhealthy,  but  also 
whether  unhealthy  people  are  exceptionally  literary.  Poor 
constitutions  often  make  young  people  devote  themselves 
to  intellectual  pursuits  in  preference  to  outdoor  exercises, 
and  the  chances  of  a  man  of  high  innate  intellectual 
capacity  making  his  mark  in  the  world  of  literature  are 
consequently  somewhat  increased  if  he  is  blessed  with  a 
certain  degree  of  physical  ill-health.  According  to  Mr. 
Havelock  Ellis,  men  of  genius  are  not  only  especially 
liable  to  ill-health  when  they  are  young,  but  they  are  often 
notable  for  melancholy,  shyness  and  “  clumsiness  in  the 
use  of  hands  and  awkwardness  in  walking  ”  ;  and  these 
are  qualities  which  would  be  particularly  liable  to  isolate 
them  from  their  boyish  companions.  Now  men  of  letters, 
artists,  poets  and  divines  are  as  a  fact  decidedly  more 
unhealthy  in  these  ways  than  are  other  men  of  genius  ; 
and  is  not  the  obvious  explanation  of  this  fact  that  those 
endowed  with  the  qualities  which  would  have  enabled  them 
to  win  fame  in  these  sedentary  pursuits,  but  who  were 
perfectly  healthy,  have  often  drifted  into  more  normal 
occupations  ?  It  is  in  the  priesthood  that  we  find  the 
greatest  proportion  of  unhealthy  geniuses  ;  and  to  adopt 
this  life  is  not  a  common  ambition  for  a  robust  lad.  Men 
of  science  and  lawyers  occupy  in  this  matter  of  health  an 
intermediate  position  between  artists,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  soldiers  and  statesmen,  on  the  other  ;  which  is  what 
we  should  expect  on  the  hypothesis  that  physical  qualities 
have  a  powerful  influence  in  deciding  the  directions  in 
which  genius  shall  show  itself,  and  perhaps  in  suppressing 
it  altogether. 

Those  who,  in  spite  of  all  these  considerations,  believe 
that  genius  and  ill-health  are  correlated,  and  who  attach 
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enormous  importance  to  the  effect  of  men  of  genius  on  the 
world,  should  consider  whether  the  logical  conclusion  of 
their  premises  would  not  be  a  demand  for  an  endeavour 
to  lower  the  average  health  of  the  nation.  The  value  to 
the  community  of  good  health  is,  however,  so  enormous 
that  in  order  to  secure  this  blessing,  very  few  reformers 
would  hesitate  to  face  a  disputable  probability  of  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  men  of  genius  to  appear  in 
the  future.  And  in  support  of  this  view,  may  I  have 
the  temerity  to  suggest  that  the  influence  of  these  rare 
beings  has  often  been  exaggerated  ?  We  have  all  noticed 
the  ease  with  which  the  place  of  some  wholly  “  indis¬ 
pensable  ”  person  is  usually  filled  on  his  retirement  ;  and 
this  is  but  one  illustration  of  the  fact  that  we  look  too 
much  to  the  relative  rarity  of  the  different  grades  of 
human  beings  and  too  little  to  their  relative  merits.  When 
in  filling  any  appointment  we  are  forced  to  search  amongst 
a  lower  grade  of  human  beings,  we  accept  this  lowering 
of  standard  very  reluctantly,  partly  because  we  do  not 
perceive  how  slight  may  be  the  lowering  necessary  to 
open  out  a  much  wider  field  of  choice. 

There  is  another  point  in  connexion  with  the  records 
of  men  of  genius  which  may  be  worth  mentioning,  though  I 
do  it  with  some  fear  and  trembling.  All  such  records  are 
the  work  of  literary  men,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  they 
should  give  a  proportionately  large  amount  of  space  in 
biographical  dictionaries,  for  example,  not  only  to  the 
lives  of  other  writers  like  themselves,  but  also  in  a  less 
degree  to  narratives  of  men  whose  deeds  give  scope  to 
their  powers  of  description,  including  sailors,  soldiers  and 
politicians.  Authors  are  for  the  most  part  quite  ignorant 
of  the  great  ability  necessary  for  the  effective  management 
of  large  industrial  concerns,  and  it  hardly  seems  to  occur 
to  them  that  genius  can  show  itself  in  commercial  affairs. 
In  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis’s  excellent  work  we  find  such  men 
as  Stevenson  and  Wedgwood  recorded  as  men  of  science, 
there  being  no  group  of  industrial  geniuses  in  his  classifica¬ 
tion  to  which  they  could  be  assigned.  And  this  unequal 
distribution  of  praise  amongst  the  leading  lights  of  different 
professions,  and  this  ignoring  of  certain  forms  in  which 
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genius  can  show  itself,  is  one  of  the  reasons,  I  believe, 
why  in  history  genius  appears  to  come  and  go  in  waves. 
Certainly  the  biologist  will  be  strongly  disposed  to  hold 
that  normally  in  every  generation  there  appeared  a  nearly 
fixed  quantity  of  those  natural  qualities  which  in  suitable 
environments  would  give  rise  to  genius  ;  and  consequently 
that  these  waves  of  ability  are  not  to  be  explained  by 
wave-like  changes  in  the  innate  propensities  of  the  race. 
True  a  nation  may  slowly  go  down  the  hill  in  regard  to 
any  or  all  of  its  valuable  qualities  ;  but  oscillations  in 
productive  power  are  not  to  be  explained  biologically. 

There  is,  I  believe,  a  period  in  the  life  of  many  indi¬ 
viduals  when  their  ambitions  might  be  satisfied  in  many 
different  ways,  and  good  health  will  often  lead  to  that 
satisfaction  being  obtained  on  paths  leading  to  no  enduring 
fame.  Genius  will  show  itself  most  where  the  worker 
finds  fewest  rival  distractions  ;  and  this  may  partly 
account  for  the  fact  that  certain  forms  of  country  life 
have  been  especially  favourable  to  the  production  of 
genius.  Then,  again,  when  the  youth  of  a  nation  are 
for  the  most  part  keenly  aroused  in  a  certain  direction, 
then  there  will  appear  one  of  those  apparently  inexplicable 
outbursts  of  genius  in  that  particular  direction  ;  whilst 
at  other  times  mute,  inglorious  Miltons  would  be  hiding 
themselves  in  commerce  and  in  the  hunting  field.  No 
doubt  the  fire  of  genius  will  in  most  cases  break  out  some¬ 
where,  but  it  may  be  in  those  directions  which  have 
received  the  least  recognition  in  the  annals  of  the  past. 
Here  we  have,  as  I  hold,  the  explanation  of  the  appearance 
of  waves  of  genius. 

A  test  of  the  truth  of  these  ideas  occurred  to  me,  which 
I  place  on  record  out  of  a  sense  of  honesty  ;  for  I  must 
confess  that  my  endeavours  to  apply  this  test  have 
proved  but  little.  If  in  normal  times  ill-health  does  make 
men  tend  to  adopt  a  literary  career,  should  we  not  expect 
to  find  that  when  the  youth  of  a  country  all  have  their 
attention  drawn  in  a  certain  direction  to  an  unusual 
extent,  then  ill-health  would  become  a  less  important 
factor  in  drawing  them  in  that  direction  ?  Should  not 
the  literary  geniuses  who  appeared  towards  the  close  of 
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great  periods  of  literary  production  be  exceptionally 
healthy,  at  all  events  in  comparison  with  the  average 
literary  man  ?  With  these  thoughts  in  my  mind  I  asked 
my  literary  friends  to  supply  me  with  lists  of  men  of 
genius  in  Greece,  Rome  and  England  who  fulfilled  this 
condition,  my  correspondents  not  knowing  that  health 
entered  into  the  question  at  all.  The  following  is  the  list 
of  names  which  I  obtained  :  Aristophanes,  Euripides  (a 
prize  athlete  ;  died  or  was  killed  when  over  79  years  of 
age),  Sophocles  (noted  for  the  perfection  of  his  bodily 
form  ;  about  90  years  of  age  at  death),  Thucydides  (re¬ 
covered  from  the  plague  when  young  ;  commanded  a 
squadron  of  ships  in  war  ;  about  70  when  he  died  or  was 
killed),  Virgil,  Horace  (commanded  a  legion  in  war), 
Livy  (died  aged  76),  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Francis 
Bacon,  Donne,  Wordsworth  (died  aged  80),  Byron,  Keats 
(died  aged  26),  Shelley  (drowned).  Virgil’s  health  had  long 
been  failing  when  he  died,  from  what  cause  I  know  not. 
Keats  died  from  consumption,  not  a  disease  to  which  men 
of  genius  are  exceptionally  liable.  Byron  and  Ben  Jonson 
died  rather  young,  but  were  probably  their  own  enemies. 
Shelley  was  clumsy  in  walking,  and  Donne  was  somewhat 
neurotic,  and  these  are  the  only  two  instances  in  this 
list,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  those  types  of  defect  which  are 
especially  associated  with  genius.  On  the  whole  these 
men  cannot  be  described  as  constituting  a  decidedly 
unhealthy  group  ;  though  I  must  confess  that  the  mar¬ 
vellous  group  of  Greek  writers  is  the  only  one  which 
comes  up  to  my  expectations  in  the  way  of  health.1 

Those  who  have  studied  Galton’s  classical  work  on 
Hereditary  Genius  will,  I  feel  sure,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  great  ability  follows  known  biological  laws  and  that 
there  is  nothing  mysterious  about  it.  He  favoured 
schemes  for  promoting  the  union  of  persons  of  very 
exceptional  attainments,  a  policy  which  certainly  would 


1  Women  are  or  were  little  drawn  to  physical  pursuits  when  young, 
and  consequently  female  writers  ought  to  be  more  healthy  than  males. 
Excluding  cases  of  consumption,  the  women  writers  of  genius  (not  poets) 
given  in  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis’s  list  constitute,  I  gather,  an  exceptionally 
healthy  group  of  women. 
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produce  good  results  in  the  next  succeeding  generation  ; 
and  in  doing  so  he  evidently  had  no  fear  that  the  incidence 
of  insanity  would  thus  be  increased.  In  his  absence  of 
apprehension  on  this  point  I  am  in  thorough  accord  with 
this  great  pioneer  eugenist.  Perhaps  I  am  not  altogether 
following  his  footsteps  in  what  is  now  my  main  aim,  that 
is  to  show  that  the  best  way  to  increase  the  output  in 
the  future  of  men  of  genius  capable  of  greatly  benefiting 
the  world  would  be  to  improve  the  average  qualities  of  all 
classes  of  the  community.  Raise  the  level  of  a  whole 
country,  and  more  mountain  peaks  will  show  above  the 
clouds. 


CHAPTER  XV 
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TESTS  OF  DESIRABLE  QUALITIES 

Uniformity  not  to  be  Aimed  at 

We  have  been  discussing  certain  highly  undesirable  types 
which  are  generally  well  differentiated  from  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large,  including  criminals,  the  insane,  the 
feeble-in-mind,  and  those  suffering  from  certain  grievous 
diseases  which  tend  to  run  in  families  ;  and  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  such  as  these  should  have  no 
offspring.  The  seeds  of  these  clearly  marked  defects  may, 
however,  lie  quite  hidden  in  human  beings,  though  ready 
to  bring  forth  their  evil  fruits  in  future  generations  ;  and 
in  such  cases  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  judge  by  the  family 
history  of  each  individual  whether  or  not  parenthood  is 
justifiable  in  his  case.  Where  these  definite  and  easily 
recognizable  hereditary  defects  are  likely  to  reappear, 
there  parenthood  is  to  be  condemned  ;  but  how  are  we 
to  judge  what  is  the  degree  of  probability  which  makes 
this  condemnation  justifiable  ?  And  in  this  prognosis  of 
the  qualities  of  the  unborn,  ought  we  not  to  take  into 
account  such  desirable  qualities  as  are  likely  to  appear, 
and  to  consider  whether  they  might  not  more  than  outweigh 
the  prognosticated  demerits  ?  With  this  object  in  view, 
must  not  the  eugenist  decide  on  the  exact  type  of  man 
whose  appearance  on  earth  he  wishes  to  promote  ?  Such 
a  picture  of  the  ideal  human  being  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
painted  in  broad  outline  ;  but  before  saying  anything  on 
this  subject,  it  may  be  as  well  to  note  that  past  experience 
shows  that  but  small  benefits  are  likely  to  be  derived  from 
the  building  of  Utopias.  In  practice  it  is  better  not  to 
look  too  far  ahead,  but  rather  to  copy  the  example  set 
to  us  by  Nature  and  to  strive  to  advance  by  one  small  step 
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at  a  time,  thus  making  sure  that  some  racial  progress  in 
one  direction  or  another  will  be  made  as  generation 
succeeds  generation. 

One  principle  which  certainly  can  be  laid  down  in 
regard  to  eugenic  ideals  is  that  variety  of  type  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  uniformity.  We  may  dream  if  we  like  of  a  Utopia 
inhabited  by  beings  all  alike  and  all  marching  towards 
perfection  ;  but  it  would  be  but  a  dream.  As  things  are, 
variety  will  be  found  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  progress  ; 
for  if  perfect  uniformity  existed  amongst  the  individuals 
composing  each  generation,  all  men  would  be  advancing 
in  the  same  direction,  if  advancing  at  all ;  and  experience, 
our  best  guide,  would  be  entirely  wanting  as  to  the  benefits 
or  injuries  resulting  from  changes  in  all  other  directions. 
If  in  Utopia  all  men  could  show  an  equal  improvement 
on  their  predecessors  in  all  directions,  at  the  present  time 
this  is  certainly  not  possible  ;  and  differences  in  natural 
endowments  will  make  a  simultaneous  advance  in  several 
directions  more  probable.  But  if  different  niches  in  society 
will  best  be  filled  if  all  men  are  not  created  alike,  we  yet 
have  to  decide  how  great  should  be  the  variety  for  which 
we  should  strive.  No  doubt  we  should  welcome  the 
promotion  of  all  good  qualities,  even  if  they  cannot  all  be 
promoted  in  all  individuals  simultaneously ;  and  the 
only  theoretical  limit  to  our  endeavours  which  can  now  be 
formulated  is  that  we  should  never  strive  to  promote  the 
appearance  of  useful  qualities  in  one  class  of  human 
beings  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  degradation  of 
another  class.  This  would,  however,  only  be  the  result 
of  fostering  a  good  quality  in  the  race  if  it  were  necessarily 
associated  with  some  bad  quality  ;  if  it  were  true,  for 
example,  that  intellect  could  only  be  increased  in  certain 
directions  if  it  were  associated  with  an  increased  desire 
to  dominate  over  others.  This  condemnation  of  the 
creation  of  one  type  for  the  benefit  of  others  will  doubtless 
be  rejected  in  certain  quarters  ;  for  we  must  all  admit 
that  it  would  be  most  convenient  always  to  have  at  our 
beck  and  call  some  docile  human  beast  of  burden.  But 
we  consider  slavery  immoral  because  of  its  demoralizing 
effect  on  the  slave-owner,  and  on  the  same  grounds  we  must 
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put  aside  all  thoughts  of  creating  a  servile  type  of  humanity  ; 
though  in  truth  my  own  convictions  on  this  point  are  based 
more  on  moral  intuition  than  on  logic. 

It  is  certainly  right  to  be  largely  guided  by  the  dictates 
of  our  moral  sense  in  deciding  on  our  ideal  lines  of  advance 
in  racial  matters  ;  but  even  so  we  have  still  to  decide  on 
some  practicable  method  of  separating  the  sheep  from 
the  goats  ;  and  this  will  be  our  main  difficulty.  For 
however  undoubtedly  I  put  moral  qualities  above  all 
others,  I  yet  have  to  confess  with  regret  that  I  have 
thus  far  seen  no  way  of  directly  testing  innate  moral 
qualities  so  that  the  results  could  by  any  possibility  be 
made  available  in  connexion  with  any  schemes  for  increasing 
or  decreasing  human  fertility.  Moral  qualities  must  for 
the  present  be  attended  to  in  eugenic  reforms  by  indirect 
methods. 


Intelligence  Tests 

As  to  the  tests  of  intelligence  which  might  conceivably 
be  made  available  for  eugenic  purposes,  our  attention 
is  naturally  first  of  all  directed  to  the  Binet-Simon  method, 
and  to  the  many  subsequent  modifications  thereof.  The 
aim  of  all  these  proposals  has  been  to  devise  a  series  of 
questions,  which  those  with  bad  home  conditions  and 
bad  education  should  be  able  to  answer  as  well  as  those 
who  are  more  lucky  in  these  respects,  granted  an  equality 
in  native  wit  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  been  designed  to 
eliminate  the  element  of  environment.  Considerable 
success  has  been  obtained  in  this  respect,  according  to 
most  of  the  authorities  in  the  United  States,  a  country 
where  great  experience  has  been  gained  in  these  matters, 
largely  as  the  result  of  the  testing  of  recruits  during  the 
war.  The  proof  that  a  fair  picture  of  44  inherent  intellectual 
possibilities  ”  is  thus  obtained  is  held  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  a  series  of  tests  were  devised  44  in  which  no 
linguistic  elements  entered  and  which,  presumably,  made 
no  demand  whatever  on  educational  acquirements  ”  ; 
and  that  the  correspondence  in  the  marks  obtained  by 
the  same  men  in  these  tests  and  in  a  written  series  of 
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test  questions  “  was  remarkably  close.”  1  On  the  other 
hand,  I  gather  that  Professor  Cyril  Burt  considers  that 
the  results  of  these  tests  are  considerably  influenced  by 
educational  and  linguistic  attainments,  and  that  although 
we  may  44  provisionally  rely  upon  the  Binet-Simon  Scale,” 
we  are  44  forced  to  concede  a  large  allowance  to  the  poorer 
child  before  we  permit  ourselves  to  accept  his  weak 
performance  as  the  sign  and  seal  of  mental  defect.”  2 
We  may,  however,  fairly  conclude  that  the  results  of  these 
tests  do  at  all  events  give  some  indication  of  the  different 
degrees  of  innate  intelligence  possessed  by  those  examined.3 


Temperament  and  Scholastic  Tests 

Even  if  the  Binet-Simon  type  of  tests  be  accepted,  as 
they  should  be,  as  being  in  some  degree  a  guide  though 
hardly  as  a  measure  of  innate  intelligence,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  other  good  mental  qualities  are  almost 
entirely  left  out  of  account  by  these  methods.  Indeed, 
all  psychologists  agree  that  if  character,  disposition  or 
temperament  are  to  be  measured,  other  means  must  be 
devised  ;  a  path  on  which  a  little,  though  but  little,  progress 
has  as  yet  been  made.  It  will  be  convenient  to  follow 
Professor  Burt  and  define  temperament  as  being  the  sum 
total  of  all  those  individual  mental  qualities  which  do  not 
constitute  or  are  not  pervaded  by  intelligence  4  ;  in  which 
case  under  this  heading  will  be  included  mental  vigour  or 
energy,  emulation,  self-assertion,  acquisitiveness  and  the 
desire  to  do  right.  These  qualities  are  regarded  by  many 

1  Mind  and  Heredity,  Kellogg,  1923,  p.  CO. 

2  Mental  and  Scholastic  Tests,  Cyril  Burt,  1922,  pp.  198,  199,  208. 

3  The  following  reasons  have  also  been  given  for  believing  that  the 
results  of  intelligence  tests  are  correlated  with  hereditary  qualities.  The 
curve  of  distribution  of  these  results  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
measurements  of  height,  etc.  ;  which  would  be  the  case  if  both  depended 
equally  on  hereditary  qualities.  The  differences  between  the  results  of 
the  testing  of  negroes  and  whites  in  America  are  too  persistent  and  general 
to  be  accounted  for  by  environmental  differences.  Lastly,  the  intelligence 
quotients,  which  depend  on  the  relationship  between  the  actual  age  and 
the  age  as  estimated  by  these  tests,  are  found  to  be  approximately 
constant  through  school  life,  and  appear,  therefore,  to  represent  an  inherent 
quality  rather  than  the  result  of  some  accident  or  environment. 

4  Psychology  Section,  British  Association,  Presidential  Address,  1923, 
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as  being  of  more  importance  than  intelligence  ;  though 
the  exact  meaning  of  such  an  assertion  is  seldom  discussed. 
It  is  more  to  the  point  to  note  that  superior  intelligence 
is  by  no  authority  held  to  be  associated  with  inferior 
temperamental  qualities  ;  and  this  being  granted,  it 
follows  that  if  it  were  possible  to  increase  the  fertility  of 
those  who  are  ranked  highly  by  the  Binet-Simon  tests, 
the  result  would  be  some  improvement  in  the  coming 
generations  in  natural  intelligence,  with  at  all  events 
no  deleterious  effects  in  temperamental  qualities.  And 
this  would  be  true  however  much  more  highly  tempera¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  rated  as  compared  with  intelligence, 
and  however  slight  may  be  the  association  between  superior 
innate  intelligence  and  high  rating  by  these  intelligence 
tests,  provided  that  such  an  association  does  exist.1 

As  to  scholastic  or  educational  tests,  that  is  school  or 
college  examinations,  those  scholars  who  are  energetic, 
persevering  and  conscientious  will  make  more  progress 
in  learning  because  of  these  temperamental  qualities  ; 
and  consequently  these  tests  have  the  advantage  of 
taking  temperament  to  some  extent  into  account.  In 
this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  juvenile 
delinquency  is  associated  with  bad  performances  in  educa¬ 
tional  tests  to  a  greater  extent  than  with  failures  in  the 
intelligence  tests.  Children  are  backward  or  delinquent 
largely  because  of  44  general  and  specific  weakness  in 
mental  capacities,  irregularity  of  growth  and  development, 
abnormality  in  emotional  tendencies  and  in  qualities  of 
character  as  a  whole  ”  2  ;  and  as  all  these  qualities  are 
doubtless  associated  with  innate  defects,  we  may  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  descendants  of  both  delinquent  and  backward 
children  will  be  more  often  delinquent  and  backward  than 
the  offspring  of  normal  parents.  But  here  my  point  is 
that  if  an  estimate  had  to  be  made  of  the  relative  proba¬ 
bility  of  children  in  any  one  school  becoming  criminals, 
it  would  seem  that  educational  tests  would  form  a  some¬ 
what  more  reliable  guide  than  would  intelligence  tests  ; 

1  This  would  not  necessarily  be  true  if  bad  environment  were  correlated 
with  good  intelligence. 

2  Mental  Tests ,  Burt,  loc.  cit.,  p.  188. 
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and  more  generally  that  scholastic  tests  would  in  many 
respects  form  a  better  indication  of  good  natural  endow¬ 
ments  amongst  social  equals  than  would  any  other  known 
system  of  examination. 

There  would,  however,  be  very  serious  difficulties  and 
disadvantages  in  connexion  with  the  use  of  scholastic 
tests  for  racial  purposes  ;  though  here  these  shortcomings 
need  be  but  briefly  epitomized.  In  the  first  place,  they 
would  give  but  a  very  poor  indication  of  the  relative  value 
of  the  innate  qualities  of  scholars  coming  from  different 
grades  of  schools.  It  is,  moreover,  practically  impossible 
to  hold  examinations  after  the  examinees  have  finished 
their  education  ;  and  if  held  early  in  life,  they  attach 
too  much  value  to  precocity.  Lastly,  it  would  be  difficult 
under  any  State  system  of  examinations  to  favour  variety 
of  type  to  a  sufficient  degree.  The  award  of  scholarships 
may  have  some  beneficial  racial  effects  ;  but  for  the  fore¬ 
going  reasons,  educational  tests  could  not  with  advantage 
be  widely  incorporated  in  any  system  of  eugenic  reform. 
No  doubt  all  these  methods  of  estimating  the  value  of 
mental  qualities,  whether  scholastic  or  of  the  Binet-Simon 
type,  will  be  steadily  improved  as  time  goes  on  ;  but  it 
will  be  very  long  before  the  public  will  become  so  keenly 
alive  to  racial  dangers  as  to  allow  their  family  lives  to  be 
in  any  way  regulated  by  methods  the  advantages  of 
which  could  not  be  widely  appreciated.  For  the  present 
we  may  put  aside  all  these  tests  because  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  their  direct  application  for  the  purposes  of  eugenic 
reform  to  any  individuals  except  such  as  are  mentally 
defective  ;  for  any  advocacy  of  their  utilization  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  population  at  large  would,  for  long,  be 
regarded  by  the  ignorant  as  a  proposal  of  cranks  and 
theorists. 


Earnings  as  a  Test  of  Qualities 

If  we  have  now  to  reject  all  kinds  of  examinations  as 
practicable  general  methods  of  racial  selection,  may  it 
not  be  well  to  consider  what  are  the  qualities  primarily 
needed  in  the  mass  of  citizens  in  order  to  ensure  that  they 
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shall  be  capable  of  playing  some  useful  part  in  a  civilized 
community  ?  Are  not  the  most  necessary  qualities  such  as 
enable  good  wages  to  be  won  and  such  as  create  a  desire 
to  spend  them  well  ?  At  first  sight  this  may  seem  rather 
a  low  ideal  at  which  to  aim,  and  it  is  true  that  any  method 
of  aiming  higher  would  be  welcomed.  But  if  it  can  be 
proved,  as  I  believe  it  can,  that  all  the  qualities  tending  to 
promote  facility  in  earning  incomes  and  wisdom  in  spend¬ 
ing  them  are  good,  then  it  must  be  remembered,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  to  raise  the  average  qualities  of  the  masses 
in  these  directions  would  inevitably  cause  the  appearance 
in  the  coming  generations  of  more  persons  of  high  attain¬ 
ments,  with  many  consequent  advantages.  It  may 
perhaps  be  said  that  generosity  produces  some  of  the  same 
effects  as  low  wages  amongst  the  poor,  and  would,  there¬ 
fore,  be  condemned  by  any  system  of  selection  at  all 
dependent  on  the  signs  of  poverty.  Excessive  acquisitive¬ 
ness  is  certainly  harmful  ;  but  I  believe  that  the  qualities 
which  lead  to  a  wise  generosity  are  in  the  long  run 
materially  beneficial  to  those  who  possess  them.  All  the 
other  qualities  facilitating  the  winning  of  wages  are,  as 
we  shall  see,  such  as  we  should  wish  to  promote. 

In  reply,  it  will  no  doubt  be  urged  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  those  who  are  wealthy  are  propor¬ 
tionately  endowed  with  superior  innate  qualities.  Before 
considering  this  argument,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
very  wealthy,  as  a  class,  are  few  in  numbers,  and 
their  eugenic  importance  is  proportionately  small.  The 
millionaire  may  possess  ill-earned  millions,  but  he  can 
have  no  more  children  than  his  neighbours  ;  indeed,  he 
is  likely  to  have  fewer  children  than  the  feeble-minded 
woman,  and,  therefore,  on  that  account  deserves  less 
attention  in  regard  to  eugenic  reform.  For  practical 
purposes,  those  in  receipt  of  huge  incomes  may  be 
altogether  neglected  in  this  discussion,  attention  being 
concentrated  on  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  true  answer 
to  this  criticism,  however,  is  that  it  is  earnings  and  not 
the  possession  of  wealth  which  should  be  held  in  view  in 
eugenic  reform  ;  for  certainly  we  do  not  assert  that 
individuals  who  have  great  inherited  wealth  are  likely 
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on  that  account  to  be  characterized  in  an  exceptional 
manner  by  the  goodness  of  their  qualities  ;  even  though 
wealth  is,  I  believe,  more  often  than  not  quite  honestly 
acquired.  If  a  man’s  ancestors  have  for  several  genera¬ 
tions  earned  good  wages,  this  fact  makes  it  probable  that 
the  qualities  enabling  good  wages  to  be  won  will  reappear 
in  his  offspring  ;  and  the  point  at  issue  really  is  whether 
the  winning  of  good  or  bad  wages  or  incomes  gives  any 
indication  of  the  possession  of  qualities  which  ought  to 
be  described  as  good  or  bad. 

Foremost  amongst  the  causes  of  low  wages  are  many 
forms  of  physical  disability,  inborn  and  liable  to  appear 
in  any  surroundings,  including  ill-health  of  many  kinds. 
Then,  as  to  mental  qualities,  the  chief  opponents  to 
success  in  earning  wages  are  inferior  mental  powers, 
dishonesty,  laziness,  bad  temper,  incapacity  to  work  with 
others,  want  of  forethought,  and  a  tendency  to  drunkenness. 
The  opposite  qualities,  whether  mental  or  temperamental, 
which  facilitate  the  winning  of  wages,  including  intelli¬ 
gence,  trustworthiness,  energy,  good  temper,  perseverance, 
etc.,  may  be  conveniently  grouped  together  under  the 
title  of  wage-earning  capacity.  If  we  could  make  these 
opposing  qualities  in  so  far  as  they  are  hereditary, 
that  is  innate  wage-earning  capacity  or  incapacity,  the 
basis  of  selection  or  rejection  in  any  method  of  eugenic 
reform,  all  these  good  qualities  would  be  promoted 
in  the  coming  generations,  whilst  the  bad  qualities 
would  be  diminished.  Surely  this  would  be  an  enormous 
advantage. 

In  striving  thus  to  benefit  mankind,  one  formidable 
difficulty  which  would  have  to  be  encountered  would  be 
the  measurement  of  innate  wage-earning  capacity  or 
incapacity  in  order  to  endeavour  relatively  to  increase  or 
decrease  the  fertility  of  those  thus  endowed  to  a  degree 
above  the  average  ;  for  in  such  a  measurement  we  should 
not  be  dealing  with  qualities  in  so  far  as  recognizable, 
but  only  with  qualities  in  so  far  as  hereditary.  And  here 
we  are  driven  to  inquire  whether  or  to  what  extent  the 
wages  actually  earned  by  any  individual  can  be  taken 
as  a  measure  of  the  probability  of  his  being  proportionately 
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well  endowed  with  those  valuable  innate  qualities  which 
help  him  to  earn  his  living.  The  following  considerations, 
though  they  do  not  amount  to  a  rigid  proof,  make  me  feel 
more  and  more  convinced  as  I  continue  the  study  of  these 
questions  that  a  material  association  or  correlation  does 
exist  between  the  wages  paid  and  the  innate  qualities  of 
the  wage-earner.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  will  assert 
that,  however  great  may  be  the  difference  in  skill  or  ability 
required  in  different  trades  or  callings,  all  employees  are 
selected  regardless  of  such  of  their  qualities  as  would 
facilitate  their  work.  In  other  words,  the  rates  of  wages 
paid  are  obviously  to  some  extent  associated  with  the 
recognizable  qualities  of  the  wage-earner.  In  the  second 
place,  every  advance  made  in  biological  science  in  recent 
years  has  tended  to  confirm  the  belief  that  the  differences 
between  organisms  are  not  entirely  due  to  differences  in 
their  environments  ;  and  that  the  differences  between 
individuals,  in  so  far  as  not  associated  with  environmental 
differences,  must  be  dependent  on  the  quality  of  the 
germ  plasm  and  must,  therefore,  obey  the  laws  of  natural 
inheritance.  To  put  this  result  in  a  more  concrete  form, 
if  we  select  a  considerable  group  of  persons  with  a  good 
knowledge  of  French,  for  example,  we  should  find  that 
on  the  average  not  only  had  they  had  superior  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  learning  French,  but  also  that  they  were 
endowed  with  superior  innate  powers  of  picking  up 
languages,  a  quality  which  would  be  in  some  degree 
passed  on  to  their  offspring.  Thus  we  see,  in  the  first 
place,  that  wages  are  correlated  with  certain  recognizable 
human  qualities  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  these 
recognizable  qualities  are  correlated  with  innate  and 
hereditary  qualities.  May  we  not,  therefore,  conclude  that 
rates  of  wages  and  certain  natural  endowments  are  in  a 
measure  associated  with  each  other  ?  Statisticians  tell 
us  that  to  establish  this  conclusion  rigidly,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  show  that  a  negative  partial  correlation  of 
sufficient  magnitude  does  not  exist  between  wages  and 
innate  capacity  ;  but  as  no  one  has  as  yet  attempted  to 
prove  that  such  a  correlation  does  exist,  this  point  may  be 
neglected.  To  me  it  seems,  therefore,  certain  that  wages 
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do,  to  say  the  least,  give  some  indication  of  the  wage- 
earner’s  natural  endowments.1 

As  the  idea  of  association,  scientifically  called  correla¬ 
tion,  may  not  be  familiar  to  all  my  readers,  it  is  perhaps 
worth  while  illustrating  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the 
following  manner.  Imagine  all  men  being  arranged  in 
order  according  to  the  amount  of  their  earnings,  and 
then  being  divided  into  two  equal  halves  ;  those  below 
the  centre  or  average  being  described  as  the  low-wage 
half.  Imagine  also  all  men  being  arranged  in  order 
according  to  the  value  of  those  innate  qualities  which  we 
have  been  discussing,  the  lower  half  being  in  this  case 
described  as  being  of  low  innate  wage-earning  capacity. 
If  the  correlation  were  perfect  between  wages  and  innate 
capacity  the  low-wage  half  and  the  low-capacity  half  would 
be  composed  of  exactly  the  same  individuals  ;  and  if  a 
person  was  earning  low  wages,  we  should  then  know  for 
certain  that  he  was  below  the  average  in  innate  wage¬ 
earning  capacity.  If  this  correlation  were  imperfect,  as 
we  believe  to  be  the  case,  then  more  than  half  of  the 
men  in  the  low-wage  group  would  be  also  members  of  the 
low  innate  capacity  group  ;  and  we  could  then  only  say 
that  a  man  in  the  low-wage  group  would  be  more  likely 
than  not  also  to  be  a  member  of  the  low  innate  capacity 
group.  This  latter  kind  of  correlation  being  that  which 

1  Mr.  R.  A.  Fisher  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  a  negative  partial  correla¬ 
tion,  such  as  that  mentioned  above,  may  possibly  arise  in  the  following 
manner.  Take  two  men  equally  fitted  for  a  post,  and  consequently 
receiving  the  same  wages,  one  having  received  an  education  more  suitable 
to  his  calling  than  the  other.  In  such  a  case,  the  better-educated  man 
must  have  inferior  natural  qualities,  or  he  would  be  superior  to  the  other 
in  wage-earning  capacity.  Now  suppose — and  it  is  an  assumption — that 
the  superior  schooling  of  the  one  makes  him  advance  less  rapidly  in 
capacity  as  a  wage-earner  than  do  the  superior  innate  qualities  of  the 
other,  then,  if  they  continue  to  be  paid  equal  wages,  the  man  with  superior 
schooling  and  inferior  natural  endowments  will  become  relatively  overpaid 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  his  work,  and  the  other  man  relatively  under¬ 
paid  ;  it  being  supposed,  as  is  probably  the  case,  that  some  considerable 
delay  usually  intervenes  between  a  rise  in  wage -earning  capacity  and 
the  consequent  rise  in  wages.  Hence  a  negative  partial  correlation 
would  arise  between  the  rate  of  wages  and  inborn  capacity  ;  but  Mr. 
Fisher  holds,  and  I  quite  agree  with  him,  that  such  causes  as  these  could 
not  possibly  produce  results  outweighing  the  positive  correlation  which 
we  have  seen  must  arise. 
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does  exist,  we  are  very  far  indeed  from  declaring  that 
all  men  with  low  wages  are  of  less  value  to  the  race  than 
all  men  obtaining  higher  earnings.  We  are  only  dealing 
with  averages  and  probabilities. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  reasons  why  the  correlation 
which  now  exists  between  earnings  and  recognizable 
capacity  must  be  far  from  perfect ;  but  no  proof  can  be 
adduced  that  no  such  correlation  exists.  Moreover,  all 
the  following  reasons  which  may  be  given  for  doubting 
the  existence  of  this  correlation  are,  it  will  be  seen, 
dependent  on  some  maladjustment  of  our  social  system  ; 
and  wages  and  innate  qualities  will,  therefore,  inevitably 
get  tied  closer  and  closer  as  long  as  we  continue  to  make 
social  progress.  In  the  first  place,  misfortunes  occur, 
such  as  unavoidable  accidents,  which  are  in  no  way 
dependent  on  the  innate  qualities  of  those  who  may  be 
thus  injuriously  affected.  But  the  number  of  those 
earning  poor  wages  on  this  account  is  small  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  community  ;  and  provided  they  are  capable 
citizens,  these  sufferers  ought  to  be  adequately  relieved 
with  every  desire  not  to  interfere  with  their  rights  as 
potential  parents.  Favouritism,  no  doubt,  often  leads  to 
the  employment  of  the  incapable  in  the  better-paid  jobs  ; 
but  nepotism  is  not  all-pervading.  Wages  are  now  depen¬ 
dent  to  no  small  extent  on  the  strength  of  the  trade 
union  in  question,  or  on  the  amount  of  inconvenience  to 
which  the  public  may  be  subjected  by  a  strike  ;  but  the 
highly  skilled  trades  are  nevertheless  still,  on  the  whole, 
better  paid  than  are  the  less  skilled.  Where  risk  and 
discomfort  have  to  be  faced,  there  wages  will  be  high, 
and  this  even  in  unskilled  trades  ;  but  to  promote  the 
fertility  of  those  who  are  well  paid  on  this  account  would, 
at  any  rate,  tend  to  promote  in  the  coming  generations 
those  innate  qualities  which  make  men  ready  to  face 
danger  and  to  do  hard  work  in  spite  of  discomforts,  these 
being  surely  valuable  qualities.  Lastly,  a  lad  often  selects 
a  trade  merely  because  in  so  doing  he  is  following  in  his 
father’s  footsteps,  and,  if  so,  such  a  selection  is  made 
without  any  reference  to  his  own  capabilities.  But  it 
would  only  be  where  the  most  rigid  and  objectionable 
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caste  system  prevailed  that  this  would  be  the  universal 
rule  ;  and  even  then,  high  capacity  would  often  get  some 
monetary  reward.  Moreover,  the  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers  of  the  present  generation  often  drifted  into  ill-paid 
trades  because  of  their  inferior  capacities  ;  inferiorities 
which  they  will  have  passed  on  in  some  degree  to  those 
of  their  descendants  who  are  to-day  adopting  the  same 
trades  merely  out  of  imitativeness.  Consequently  where 
trades  are  filled  partly  by  selection  and  partly  as  a  family 
affair,  as  is  the  case  with  us,  the  correlation  between  the 
skill  needed  in  a  trade  and  the  natural  capacity  of 
the  worker  employed  therein  will  tend  to  increase  as 
the  generations  succeed  each  other.  In  fact  none  of  the 
foregoing  considerations  can  be  held  to  controvert  the 
conclusion  that  the  man  earning  low  wages  is  somewhat 
more  likely  to  be  poorly  endowed  by  nature  than  is  the 
better  paid  workman.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that 
though  wages  are  very  far  from  being  a  reliable  guide  as 
to  the  innate  qualities  of  any  single  individual,  they  do 
give  some  indication  of  the  differences  in  the  average 
innate  qualities  existing  between  different  groups  of 
individuals  selected  in  accordance  with  the  rate  of  their 
earnings. 


An  Appeal  to  Facts 

No  doubt  it  is  difficult  to  prove  by  reference  to  hard 
facts  that  the  conclusions  here  arrived  at  concerning  the 
inborn  qualities  of  wage  earners  are  true  ;  the  reason  being 
that  no  method  exists  of  directly  measuring  these  natural 
endowments.  If  the  winners  of  low  wages  are  below  the 
average  in  regard  to  innate  and,  therefore,  hereditary 
wage-earning  capacity,  this  inferiority  will  show  itself  in 
their  children  ;  and  in  this  connexion  Dr.  Cyril  Burt’s 
investigations  are  of  great  interest.  He  selected  two 
London  elementary  schools,  one  being  “  attended  by 
pupils  drawn  from  families  that  in  social  status  rank 
amongst  the  best  of  those  sending  children  to  ”  these 
schools  ;  the  other  being  “  situated  in  one  of  the  meanest 
of  the  overcrowded  slums  that  cluster  about  the  great 
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railway  termini.”  1  The  wages  of  the  parents  in  the 
poorer  district  averaged  about  265.  a  week,  the  average 
number  of  their  children  living  at  home  being  5*2  ;  whilst 
the  corresponding  numbers  in  the  area  where  the  other 
school  was  situated  were  wages  about  495.  a  week  and 
2*9  children  at  home.  The  two  districts  were,  in  fact, 
not  far  from  representing  the  two  social  strata  which,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  especially  desirable  for  eugenists  to 
compare.  The  pupils  in  these  schools  were  tested  for 
intelligence  by  Professor  Burt,  the  result  being  that  those 
attending  the  poorer  district  school  were  found  to  be  on 
the  average  two  years  behind  those  attending  the  other 
school.  It  is  true  that  these  tests  are  somewhat  affected 
by  scholastic  attainments,  some  of  which  may  be  the 
result  of  home  education  ;  but  if,  in  accordance  with 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  above,  the  results  thus  obtain¬ 
able  are  to  some  extent  correlated  with  inborn  qualities, 
it  must  be  that  the  scholars  in  the  poorer  district  school 
were  on  the  whole  somewhat  inferior  in  natural  endow¬ 
ments  to  those  in  the  school  in  the  district  inhabited  by 
better  paid  employees.  In  fact,  that  rates  of  wages  and 
inborn  qualities  are  in  some  degree  correlated  is  a  con¬ 
clusion  refuted  by  no  inquiry  known  to  me.2 

Everyone  will  feel  a  more  or  less  strong  dislike  to 
paying  any  attention  to  the  rate  of  earnings  in  connexion 
with  parenthood  ;  for  to  do  so  might  in  some  cases  seem 
like  punishing  a  man  for  what  he  cannot  help  and  for 
what  he  has  already  been  punished.  Unfortunately, 
however,  some  suffering  must  be  imposed  or  demanded  if 
the  race  is  to  progress.  Then,  again,  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  the  rate  of  payment  for  the  services  rendered  is  a 
very  bad  indication  in  some  cases  of  the  value  of  those 
services  to  the  community.  But  the  remedy  is  not  to 
abandon  eugenic  reform,  but  rather  where  such  misfits 

1  Mental  and  Scholastic  Tests ,  Burt,  p.  190. 

s  Prof.  McDougall  cites  several  other  inquiries  concerning  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  different  social  strata,  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction. 
See  his  interesting  discussion  of  these  topics  in  National  Welfare  and  National 
Decay ,  p.  76  et  seq.  See  also  British  Journal  of  Psychology,  October  1923, 
Duff  and  Thomson,  where  the  intelligence  of  children  is  shown  to  be 
correlated  with  the  callings  of  their  fathers,  and  Oct.  25  for  further  studies. 
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do  occur,  as  for  instance  in  the  remuneration  of  poets 
and  musical  composers,  to  strive  to  alter  our  social  system 
so  that  all  such  valuable  services  shall  be  more  highly 
prized  by  the  public.  If  the  merits  of  any  reform  are 
considerable,  they  may,  moreover,  be  held  to  outweigh 
certain  demerits  ;  and  when  striving  to  promote  racial 
progress,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  judging  human 
beings  by  their  power  of  adequately  supporting  their 
families,  we  shall  see,  are  very  considerable.  In  the  first 
place,  to  make  fertility  vary  with  wage-earning  capacity 
would  promote  the  appearance  of  a  great  variety  of  natural 
endowments  in  future  generations,  and  promote  them 
somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  nation.  Again, 
this  test  would  be  applied  to  the  fully  developed  man,  and 
it  would  not  tell  against  him  if  he  had  been  merely  backward 
as  a  child.  Lastly,  it  would  be  one  always  automatically 
in  operation,  a  study  of  existing  facts  being  all  that  would 
be  needed  to  make  it  available.  But  to  what  extent,  if 
any,  it  would  be  actually  possible  or  advisable  to  make 
wages  a  basis  for  eugenic  reform  will  be  considered  in  a 
later  chapter. 

Another  possible  test  of  the  value  of  an  individual  would 
be,  as  above  suggested,  to  judge  him  by  reference  to  the 
way  in  which  his  earnings  were  spent,  and  in  many  respects 
this  would  be  a  better  criterion  than  the  amount  he  earned  ; 
for  good  spending  depends  largely  on  unselfishness,  fore¬ 
thought  and  sympathetic  consideration  for  others.  Un¬ 
fortunately  this  is  a  criterion  very  difficult  to  apply  in 
regard  to  eugenic  reform.  But  the  bad  spending  of  money 
may  result  in  destitution,  drunkenness  or  disease  ;  and 
these  are  matters  which  may  be  brought  into  the  eugenic 
account.  Here  all  I  would  urge  is  that  as  the  power  to 
earn  good  wages  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  any 
bad  use  of  those  earnings,  there  is  no  objection  to  looking 
to  the  rate  of  earnings  alone  as  a  separate  indication  of 
natural  endowments. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  the  prognostication  of  the  racial  value  of  a  child 
that  might  be  born,  both  probable  merits  and  demerits 
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must  be  held  in  view  ;  and  the  qualities  to  be  desired 
must  also  be  studied.  Variety  of  type  is  desirable,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  not  attained  in  such  a  manner  as  to  degrade 
one  class  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Moral  qualities  cannot 
now  be  directly  tested.  Intelligence  tests  can  be  relied 
on  to  give  some  indication  of  the  qualities  of  parents 
which  are  likely  to  be  transmitted  to  offspring  by  natural 
inheritance  ;  whilst  as  regards  temperamental  qualities, 
scholastic  examinations  form  a  better  test.  Both  intelli¬ 
gence  and  scholastic  tests  are,  however,  impracticable  for 
the  general  purposes  of  eugenic  reform.  The  qualities 
which  make  a  man  able  to  support  his  family  are  all  of 
racial  value  ;  and  the  rate  of  wages,  not  the  possession 
of  wealth,  may  be  made  to  afford  some  indication  of  the 
value  of  the  innate  qualities  of  the  wage-earner.  The 
ill  paid  are  now,  no  doubt,  very  often  superior  to  the  well 
paid  ;  but  the  correlation  between  wages  and  good  quali¬ 
ties  is  likely  to  increase  continually  as  time  goes  on. 
That  such  a  correlation  does  exist  is  rendered  highly 
probable  rather  than  actually  proved  by  several  com¬ 
parisons  between  different  social  strata  which  have  been 
made  by  means  of  intelligence  tests.  We  dislike  bringing 
wages  into  the  question  at  all ;  but  the  utilization  of 
wages  as  a  test  of  qualities  has  many  advantages.  The 
spending  of  wages,  however  important,  cannot  now  be 
made  the  basis  of  any  direct  method  of  testing  human 
qualities  for  our  purposes.  We  may  conclude,  therefore, 
that  provided  there  are  no  signs  of  serious  defects,  patent 
or  latent,  and  that  wages  are  not  being  badly  spent,  all 
those  individuals  who  are  now  earning  a  good  wage  ought 
to  be  classed  amongst  those  whose  fertility  could  with 
advantage  be  kept  at  a  fairly  high  level,  whilst  an  opposite 
conclusion  must  be  arrived  at  in  the  case  of  the  ill  paid. 
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Having  settled  in  broad  outline  what  are  the  natural 
qualities  which  it  is  desirable  that  human  beings  should 
possess,  the  next  question  for  consideration  is  as  to  how 
the  probable  merits  or  demerits  of  the  child  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual  can  be  prognosticated  before  its  birth  in  order  to 
decide  whether  its  appearance  on  earth  is  to  be  wished  for 
or  not.  This  prognostication,  which  is  needed  in  indi¬ 
vidual  cases,  if  any  steps  are  to  be  taken  in  the  direction 
of  promoting  or  discouraging  fertility,  may  be  called 
eugenic  prognosis.  This  is  a  topic  which  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  attacked  in  the  first  instance  purely  theoretically  ; 
that  is  to  say  without  reference  to  the  many  practical 
difficulties  certain  to  be  met  with. 

Let  us  imagine  that  the  hereditary  qualities  of  all 
individuals  could  be  measured,  that  relative  weights  could 
be  attached  to  all  these  qualities,  and  that  by  this  means 
all  men  could  be  placed  in  order  of  merit  as  viewed  from 
the  racial  standpoint,  thus  indicating  the  probable  relative 
value  of  the  qualities  they  would  transmit  to  posterity  by 
natural  inheritance.  Such  a  parade  of  any  group  or 
nation  having  been  organized,  it  would  be  obvious  that 
about  half  of  those  present  were  below  the  average  in 
racial  qualities,  and  about  half  above  it  ;  and  that  if  any 
one  of  those  below  the  average  could  be  prevented  from 
becoming  a  parent,  the  appearance  of  a  child  probably 
below  the  average  in  racial  worth  would  be  thus  prevented, 
with  a  consequent  rise  in  the  average  value  of  the  whole 
group  in  the  next  generation.  The  greater  the  number  of 
those  below  the  average  who  were  prevented  from  repro¬ 
ducing  their  kind,  the  more  rapid  would  be  the  resulting 
racial  progress  ;  though  if  any  large  proportion  of  this 
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lower  half  were  to  be  rendered  infertile,  the  inevitable 
result  would  be  a  decrease  in  the  total  population.  Indeed, 
if  this  process  were  to  proceed  without  limit  everywhere, 
the  population  of  the  whole  world  would  steadily  decrease 
until  at  last  one  almost  perfect  pair  of  human  beings 
would  be  left  alone  on  earth  as  the  solitary  survivors. 
Seriously,  if  a  population  stable  in  numbers  is  to  remain 
stable,  any  decrease  in  the  fertility  of  the  inferior  types 
must  be  counterbalanced  by  an  increase  in  the  fertility 
of  the  superior  types.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that 
such  eugenic  reforms  as  tend  to  decrease  the  numbers  of 
the  less  fit  should  normally  be  considered  in  connexion 
with  methods  of  increasing  the  numbers  of  the  more  fit. 

As  to  these  views  concerning  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  changes  in  the  relative  fertility  of  the  less  fit  and  the 
more  fit,  if  they  were  to  be  applied  crudely  to  the  whole 
world,  it  would  seem  that  all  members  of  some  of  the 
inferior  races  ought  to  be  rendered  entirely  infertile, 
whilst  all  members  of  other  races  should  be  induced  to 
become  more  prolific  ;  obviously  an  impossible  programme. 
In  any  case,  if  we  are  to  aim  at  peaceful  progress,  it  would 
be  best  to  concentrate  our  main  efforts  on  the  reforms 
needed  in  our  own  countries  ;  and,  regarding  the  matter 
thus,  there  are  two  questions  which  should  first  be  taken 
into  consideration,  namely  whether  the  population  is 
increasing  or  decreasing  too  rapidly  in  numbers,  and 
whether  the  race  is  progressing  or  deteriorating  in  inborn 
qualities.  In  connexion  with  the  first  or  the  population 
question,  it  may  be  as  well  to  revert  for  a  moment  to  the 
consideration  of  certain  economic  problems  connected 
with  it,  though  they  have  only  an  indirect  bearing  on 
eugenics. 


Economic  Considerations 

The  capital  of  a  country  includes  all  the  buildings 
therein  and  all  other  preparations  for  the  comfort,  well¬ 
being  and  education  of  its  citizens,  as  well  as  for  the 
manufacture  and  supply  of  all  purchasable  articles  ;  and 
the  amount  of  capital  available  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
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factors  which  regulates  the  amount  of  the  total  supply 
of  goods,  using  this  word  in  its  widest  sense.  If  the 
population  of  a  country  were  to  increase,  whilst  the  amount 
of  capital  remained  stationary,  the  inevitable  result  would, 
therefore,  be  that  the  share  of  the  total  output  of  goods 
allotted  to  each  individual  would  in  consequence  be 
reduced  on  the  average.  Capital  must  increase  con¬ 
currently  with  any  increase  in  numbers  if  the  standard 
of  living  is  to  be  maintained  ;  and  as  an  increase  of  capital 
can  only  be  produced  by  further  savings  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  what  we  have  to  consider  is  whether  any 
reform  tending  to  produce  an  increase  or  a  decrease  in 
numbers  would  cause  a  more  or  less  than  proportionate 
increase  or  decrease  in  savings.  As  to  the  effects  of 
an  increase  in  the  population  whilst  capital  remained 
stationary,  a  fall  in  wages  would  be  the  primary  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  increase  in  competition  necessarily  resulting 
from  such  an  increase  in  numbers,  this  being  the  way  in 
which  the  necessary  reduction  in  the  share  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  total  output  of  goods  would  manifest  itself ; 
and  this  fall  in  real  wages  would  inevitably  tend  to  make 
saving  more  difficult.  It  is,  however,  the  wish  to  save 
quite  as  much  as  the  power  to  save  which  must  be  kept 
in  view  ;  and  if  this  be  remembered,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
if  capital  remained  stationary,  the  harmful  results  in 
checking  savings  which  would  be  due  to  an  increase  in 
numbers  amongst  the  ill  paid  could  not  be  predicted 
with  any  certainty  in  the  case  of  the  well  paid.  An 
increase  in  the  rate  of  multiplication  might  be  brought 
about  by  earlier  marriages,  and  as  a  man  generally  spends 
more  on  luxuries  during  his  bachelor  days,  a  larger  surplus 
might  thus  be  made  available  for  useful  purposes  ;  and  in 
any  case,  if  there  were  more  children  to  be  provided  for, 
the  prudent  might  be  induced  in  consequence  to  save 
more  for  future  contingencies.  In  this  way  an  increase 
in  the  rate  of  multiplication  of  all  in  comfortable  circum¬ 
stances  might  result  in  an  increase  of  capital,  an  increase 
which,  if  they  alone  had  to  be  considered,  might  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  prevent  the  increase  in  their  numbers 
from  causing  any  lowering  of  their  average  incomes. 
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Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  only 
inanimate  objects,  but  human  beings  also,  which  differ  in 
regard  to  their  capital  values  ;  and  as  the  savings  of  the 
well-to-do  are  largely  invested  in  the  better  education  of 
their  children,  the  result  of  an  increase  in  their  numbers 
might  well  be  a  material  increase  in  the  total  amount  of 
national  savings  which  would  be,  as  it  were,  invested  in 
human  capital.  Thus  any  reform,  in  so  far  as  it  tended  to 
increase  the  numbers  in  the  well-paid  ranks  of  society, 
might  produce  those  beneficial  economic  effects  likely  to 
result  from  an  increase  of  capital,  whilst  a  fall  in  average 
wages,  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  average  capital  per  head, 
would  be  the  certain  immediate  result  of  the  multiplication 
of  the  ill  paid.  In  the  last  chapter  reasons  were  given  for 
believing  that  if  a  nation  were  paraded  eugenically  the 
superior  half  would  be  on  the  whole  better  paid  than  the 
inferior  half ;  and  as  far  as  the  foregoing  economic  con¬ 
siderations  are  concerned,  we  may  therefore  now  conclude 
that,  if  any  increase  in  numbers  is  to  take  place,  it  should 
be  amongst  those  with  higher  rather  than  amongst  those 
with  lower  incomes.  This  question  of  capital  may  not 
be  one  of  the  very  first  importance  ;  but  here,  at  all  events, 
we  find  nothing  to  run  counter  to  any  conclusions  which 
may  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  relative  advantages  from  the 
racial  point  of  view  of  a  population  growing  at  the  top 
and  not  at  the  bottom.1 

We  have  also  to  consider  the  effects  of  differences  in 
individual  productive  power,  irrespective  of  the  amount 
of  capital  available  ;  and  in  this  connexion  we  should 
inquire  in  what  ways  the  fact,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  that 
the  population  of  these  islands  is  both  too  large  and 
deteriorating  in  quality  ought  to  affect  our  eugenic 
policy.  At  any  rate,  if  a  population  is  too  dense,  there 
ought  to  be  no  scruples  on  economic  grounds  in  trying  to 
decrease  the  rate  of  multiplication  of  the  lower  half  of 
humanity  ;  for  the  result  of  such  a  decrease  would  be  to 
lessen  the  strain  due  to  over-population,  whilst  no  counter¬ 
balancing  disadvantages  would  arise  from  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  citizens  with  exceptional  productive 

1  Introduction  to  Economics,  Seager,  p.  292. 
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powers.1  Then,  as  to  a  possible  increase  in  the  rate  of 
multiplication  of  the  upper  half,  it  may  be  asked  whether, 
in  view  of  the  existing  density  of  our  population,  we  should 
be  justified  in  striving  to  bring  about  this  result  in  any 
part  of  the  community,  whatever  might  be  the  natural 
qualities  which  they  would  be  likely  to  pass  on  to  posterity. 
Here,  again,  an  economic  point  arises  ;  for  the  upper  half 
of  the  nation  in  our  parade  would  certainly  be  superior  to 
the  lower  half  in  their  powers  of  producing  goods  ;  and, 
if  any  increase  in  their  numbers  were  to  be  counterbalanced 
by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  the  less  fit, 
the  result  would  be  an  increase  in  production,  with  a 
consequent  rise  in  the  average  standard  of  living.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  no  corresponding  decrease  took  place  amongst 
the  less  fit,  the  financial  pressure  on  them  might  be  in¬ 
creased  by  any  such  increase  in  the  total  population  ; 
but,  if  so,  this  pressure  would  tend  to  decrease  their 
fertility,  and  thus  to  improve  the  racial  qualities  of  the 
nation  in  the  future.  In  other  words,  any  increase  in 
numbers  would  tend  to  increase  the  efficacy  of  natural 
selection  ;  and  though  the  additional  suffering  thus  caused 
would  be  deplorable,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
suffering  could  be  at  any  time  obviated  by  a  sufficient 
decrease  in  the  fertility  of  the  inferior  types.  Here  we 
are,  however,  only  considering  the  question  from  the 
economic  point  of  view  ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  is  that 
it  seems  probable  that  the  economic  benefits  derivable 
from  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  hereditarily 
superior  types  would  outweigh  all  economic  disadvantages. 

Reverting  to  purely  eugenic  considerations,  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  obvious  that  on  all  grounds  any  increase  in  the 
fertility  of  the  lower  half  of  our  eugenic  parade  or  any 
decrease  in  that  of  the  upper  half  would  be  injurious. 

1  Certain  statistical  inquiries  have  recently  been  made  which  indicate 
that  the  population  of  this  country  is  likely  to  begin  to  decrease  before 
long  ;  and  if  this  forecast  should  prove  to  be  true,  our  existing  over¬ 
population  might  in  time  thus  be  made  to  cease  to  exist.  With  a  decreas¬ 
ing  population  the  need  for  urging  a  decrease  in  the  birth-rate  of  the  less 
fit  might,  however,  really  become  more  urgent  ;  for  in  such  circumstances 
measures  calculated  to  increase  the  birth-rate  might  be  strenuously 
advocated,  as  in  France,  without  any  thought  being  given  to  their  effect 
on  the  quality  of  the  people  in  future  generations. 
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However,  as  to  those  individuals  who  are  not  to  any 
material  extent  either  above  or  below  the  average  of  the 
whole  in  racial  qualities,  no  material  effect  on  the  racial 
qualities  of  the  nation  in  the  future  would  be  produced 
by  either  an  increase  or  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  their 
multiplication  ;  for  little  tendency  to  tip  the  scale  one 
way  or  the  other  would  thus  be  produced.  Remem¬ 
bering  that  it  is  not  worth  while  undertaking  the  great 
labour  of  attempting  to  introduce  controversial  reforms 
unless  material  advantages  are  thus  to  be  gained,  we 
may  conclude  that  these  central  men  in  our  eugenic 
parade  should  be  entirely  neglected  by  the  eugenic  re¬ 
former.  Our  broad  conclusions  are,  therefore,  that  as 
regards  both  racial  and  economic  effects,  we  ought  to  have 
no  hesitation  whatever  in  introducing  reforms  tending 
either  to  increase  the  fertility  of  all  who  are  well  above 
the  average  in  racial  value  or  to  decrease  it  in  the  case  of 
all  those  well  below  the  average. 


Compulsion  and  Persuasion 

The  conclusions  just  arrived  at  are,  of  course,  very 
vague  ;  for  when  acting  on  them  we  should  have  to  decide 
what  is  meant  by  being  ‘  well  ’  above  or  ‘  well  ’  below  the 
average.  We  shall,  indeed,  have  to  depart  even  further 
from  a  theoretical  consideration  of  the  case  before  dis¬ 
covering  what  it  is  which  will  be  likely  to  set  the  pace  in 
eugenic  reform  ;  for  in  truth  the  main  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  will  be  the  practical  difficulties  which  will  meet 
us  at  every  turn.  If  a  nervous  lad  will  not  work  at  all,  it 
is  little  use  merely  deciding  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
him  to  work  for  many  hours  ;  what  is  needed  is  that  he 
should  first  of  all  be  persuaded  to  work  for  some  minutes. 
Until  widespread  public  approval  has  been  obtained  for 
many  moderate  eugenic  reforms,  it  will  in  like  manner  be 
worse  than  useless  to  advocate  giant  strides  being  taken 
immediately  in  regard  to  racial  problems,  even  if  we  were 
convinced  that  such  progress  was  theoretically  possible. 
It  will,  in  fact,  for  long  be  the  ignorance  of  the  general 
public  on  eugenic  questions  which  will  place  a  limit  to 
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the  degree  of  innate  defect  which  could  practically  be 
suggested  as  justifying  the  discouragement  or  prevention 
of  parenthood.  Our  first  efforts  must  always  be  in  the 
direction  of  securing  public  support,  and  the  reforms  we 
advocate  should  always  be  only  to  a  limited  extent  in 
front  of  public  opinion.  Then,  again,  to  continue  my 
simile,  before  compelling  a  child  to  work  we  should  wish 
to  be  very  sure  that  we  should  not  thus  be  doing  him 
more  harm  than  good  ;  and  in  like  manner,  when  deciding 
in  what  cases  compulsion  should  be  employed  in  regard 
to  abstention  from  parenthood,  we  must  draw  the  line 
in  regard  to  innate  defects  at  a  very  different  place  to 
what  we  should  do  if  persuasion  only  were  in  question. 
It  is  true  that  compulsion  is  now  often  tolerated  in  the  case 
of  criminals,  epileptics  and  mental  defectives,  parenthood 
being  thus  diminished  with  beneficial  effects  to  the  race  ; 
though  even  here  these  prospective  racial  benefits  have 
had  little  or  no  effect  in  causing  these  precautions  to  be 
adopted.  At  present  we  must  only  rely  on  compulsion 
as  a  method  of  securing  racial  progress  when  other  obvious 
benefits  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  same  means  at  the  same 
time  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  criminals  are  imprisoned. 
In  regard  to  persuasion,  or  as  to  the  advice  which  might 
be  given  with  advantage  to  individuals  in  regard  to 
parenthood,  the  case  is  very  different.  Of  course,  if  per¬ 
suasion  only  is  in  question,  the  final  decision  must  rest 
with  the  man  himself  when  considering  whether  the 
probability  that  he  is  the  carrier  of  hereditary  defects 
does  constitute  a  danger  grave  enough  to  make  parenthood 
immoral ;  but  in  this  matter  personal  desires  are  likely  to 
pull  so  much  in  one  direction  that  no  man  ought  to  trust 
to  his  own  unaided  judgment,  and  all  should  seek  technical 
advice  when  in  doubt.  Eugenic  prognosis  by  experts 
ought  even  now  to  play  a  notable  part  in  our  social  policy. 

When  advising  a  patient  in  regard  to  parenthood,  the 
physician  or  other  trained  adviser  should  first  of  all  make 
up  his  mind  as  to  whether  the  children  of  the  patient  are 
likely  to  be  substantially  above  or  below  the  average  of 
their  generation  in  racial  qualities.  When  this  question 
has  been  decided,  then  if  only  abstract  racial  questions 
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had  to  be  held  in  view,  no  further  doubts  need  be  felt 
as  to  whether  parenthood  was  or  was  not  to  be  definitely 
recommended  or  definitely  discouraged.  The  physician 
would,  however,  be  certain  to  feel  great  practical  diffi¬ 
culties  as  soon  as  he  had  thus  decided  that  parenthood  was 
theoretically  objectionable  ;  for  then  he  would  have  to 
consider,  amongst  other  things,  what  was  the  probability 
that  any  advice  which  he  might  give  would  be  followed. 
To  give  advice  which  he  was  certain  would  not  be  followed 
might  ease  his  own  conscience,  but  it  would  be  an  entirely 
useless  proceeding  in  other  respects.  What  he  would  have 
to  consider  would  be  whether  he  could  make  out  a  case 
in  favour  of  the  view  that  his  patient’s  offspring  would 
be  defective  so  convincing  as  to  induce  him  to  make  the 
necessary  sacrifices.  And  here  the  physician  should 
remember  that  where  families  are  not  above  two  in  number, 
there  the  stock,  with  all  its  defects,  is  slowly  disappearing  ; 
and  that  in  comparison  with  persuading  his  patient  to 
abandon  all  idea  of  marriage  or  parenthood,  he  would 
have  a  much  easier  task  if  he  merely  tried  to  make  him 
acquiesce  in  the  idea  of  greatly  limiting  the  size  of  his 
family.  Of  course,  the  suffering  which  would  be  inflicted 
on  this  generation  by  the  acceptance  of  any  advice  as  to 
abstention  from  parenthood  is  an  element  of  the  problem 
not  to  be  overlooked  ;  but  as  this  suffering  is  likely  to 
be  adequately  considered  in  most  cases  by  the  patient 
himself,  the  physician  should  not  pay  great  attention  to 
it.  All  that  has  here  been  said  as  to  where  the  line  should 
be  drawn  which  separates  those  who  should  be  advised 
not  to  become  parents  from  the  rest  of  the  community  is, 
no  doubt,  lamentably  vague  ;  but  to  bring  all  difficulties 
right  out  into  the  open  is  the  first  step  towards  over¬ 
coming  them. 


Measurable  Qualities 

In  prognosticating  the  racial  value  of  a  child  before  its 
birth,  the  attempt  which  is  being  made  is  to  foretell  what 
will  be  its  innate  mental  and  bodily  qualities,  whether  good 
or  bad.  If  we  know  the  height,  for  example,  of  a  man, 
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the  figure  which  would  enable  us  to  calculate  the  probable 
height  of  his  sons  is  called  the  parental  regression  co¬ 
efficient,  this  being  in  many  cases  the  same  as  the  correla¬ 
tion  coefficient  mentioned  in  Chapter  II.  Regression 
coefficients  are,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  all  eugenic  prognosis, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  carried  out  on  strictly  scientific  lines. 
For  this  scientific  procedure  to  be  possible,  the  quality 
to  be  prognosticated  in  the  offspring  must  obviously  be 
one  which,  like  height,  can  be  actually  measured  in  the 
parents  or  other  relatives  ;  and  these  measurable  qualities 
will  here  first  be  considered.  To  illustrate  the  questions 
involved,  let  us  take  the  average  height  of  the  men  of 
the  nation  as  being  5  feet  6  inches,  and  the  parental 
regression  coefficient  as  one-half,  these  figures  being 
approximately  correct.  This  being  granted,  we  are  able 
to  foretell  as  regards  a  man — the  potential  father — who 
is  5  feet  10  inches  in  height,  or  4  inches  above  the  average, 
that  the  probable  height  of  his  sons  will  be  5  feet  8  inches, 
that  is  half  as  much  above  the  average  ;  the  word 
‘  probable  *  implying  that  this  prognosticated  height 
would  err  equally  often  in  being  too  great  and  too  small 
if  made  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  Any  other  relatives 
besides  parents  could  be  used  in  prognosis,  either 
singly  or  in  combination,  provided  we  knew  the  appropriate 
regression  coefficients  and  also,  if  several  relatives  were 
used,  how  to  combine  these  coefficients  together.  It 
should  here  be  noted  that,  for  example,  the  heights  of  the 
potential  father  and  of  the  potential  grandfather  are 
correlated — that  is  that  they  are  in  some  degree,  as  it 
were,  wrapped  up  together  as  regards  hereditary  effects — 
and  that  consequently  both  must  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  prognosis  to  the  same  extent  as  if  each  were  being 
considered  separately.  To  illustrate  this  point  by  actual 
figures,  if  we  knew  that  the  potential  father’s  father — the 
potential  grandfather — was  notably  tall,  being  6  feet 
6  inches  in  height,  then  we  should  be  justified  in  prog¬ 
nosticating  that  the  height  of  the  son  of  the  potential 
father,  whom  we  have  assumed  to  be  5  feet  10  inches  in 
height,  would  probably  measure  5  feet  8§  inches.  The 
12  inches  which  the  grandfather  was  above  the  average 
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would,  as  it  were,  in  this  case  only  increase  the  prognosti¬ 
cated  height  of  his  grandson  by  §  of  an  inch.  This  example, 
kindly  calculated  for  me  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Fisher,  illustrates 
a  general  conclusion  to  which  he  first  called  my  attention, 
namely,  that  when  a  quality  can  be  actually  measured 
in  the  parents,  a  knowledge  of  the  measurements  of  the 
same  quality  in  other  relatives  would  add  comparatively 
little  to  the  power  of  prognosticating  the  degree  in  which 
this  quality  is  likely  to  reappear  in  the  coming  generation. 

As  to  the  human  qualities  which  could  actually  be 
measured  in  connexion  with  eugenic  prognosis,  they  are 
unfortunately  but  few  in  number.  By  means  of  either 
intelligence  tests,  or  scholastic  examinations,  or  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  earned  incomes,  we  no  doubt  do  obtain  a  measure¬ 
ment  of  something  ;  but  what  it  is  which  can  thus  be 
measured  is,  as  we  have  seen,  yet  a  matter  on  which 
opinions  differ.  At  all  events,  in  so  far  as  these  graded 
tests  can  be  accepted  as  quantitative  indications  of  the 
inborn  qualities  of  a  potential  parent,  we  now  see  that 
they  may  be  relied  on  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  basis 
for  prognosticating  the  qualities  of  the  children  yet  to 
be  born,  even  if  nothing  is  known  about  any  other  rela¬ 
tive.1  As  to  both  the  Binet-Simon  type  of  tests  and  school 
examinations,  they  are  no  doubt  most  to  be  relied  on  as 
between  members  of  the  same  social  group  ;  but  whatever 
may  be  said  as  to  their  wider  application,  they  certainly 
do  afford  a  valuable  indication  of  the  differences  in  innate 
qualities  between  persons  who  have  had  nearly  the  same 
educational  opportunities.  School  records  will  often  be 
available  ;  and  anyone  who  is  recorded  as  having  been 
above  the  average  of  his  fellow  students — not  a  very  high 
standard — should  be  regarded  as  being  likely  to  be  above 
the  mark  in  regard  to  all  those  intellectual  and  tem¬ 
peramental  qualities  on  which  scholastic  success  depends, 
and  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  any  patent  defects,  to  be 
desirable  as  a  progenitor  of  the  coming  generations.  We 
have  seen  that  a  knowledge  of  the  income  earned  is  espe- 


1  The  records  of  all  these  tests  ought  to  be  converted  so  as  to  make 
them  show  on  a  scale  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  eugenic  prognosis  ;  and 
this  could  be  done  approximately  by  a  well-known  mathematical  process. 
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cially  valuable  as  an  indication  of  innate  qualities,  because 
it  might  be  ascertained  at  any  time  of  life,  and  because 
wage-earning  capacity  does  depend  on  the  possession  of 
many  good  qualities  ;  though  here  again  this  is  a  criterion 
most  to  be  relied  on  as  between  members  of  the  same 
social  group.  We  may,  however,  go  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
as  to  any  individual  earning  wages  considerably  below  the 
mean  wage,  we  might  predict  with  confidence  that  his  sons 
would  also  be  more  likely  than  not  only  to  be  able  to  earn 
wages  below  the  mean,  and  that,  therefore,  they  would  be 
in  this  sense  a  loss  rather  than  an  asset  to  the  nation. 
Whether  any  eugenic  reforms  can  be  built  on  this  basis 
of  wages  is  another  matter,  a  question  to  be  considered  in 
a  subsequent  chapter.  As  to  all  found  to  be  earning 
wages  materially  above  the  average — skilled  artisans, 
for  example — this  fact  would  alone  be  a  material  guarantee 
of  racial  value,  and  should  be  taken  as  good  evidence 
pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  the  race  would  be  benefited 
if  they  were  to  produce  a  family  of  not  less  than  four 
offspring. 

Many  of  us  may  think  that  to  live  to  a  great  age  is  not 
as  a  general  rule  to  be  desired  in  the  case  of  other  people, 
even  if  we  make  an  exception  in  our  own  case  ;  and  yet 
we  should  all  agree  that  many  of  the  qualities,  including 
a  strong  constitution  and  common  sense,  which  tend  to 
prolong  life  are  in  themselves  very  desirable.  Indeed, 
the  only  harmful  quality  known  to  me  which  tends  to 
ward  off  death  is  an  over-cautious  disposition.  On 
grounds  such  as  these  it  has  been  said  “  that  no  other 
measure  will,  statistically  speaking,  furnish  so  delicate 
and  precise  a  measure  of  the  general  constitutional  fitness 
of  individuals  as  will  their  duration  of  life.”  1  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  the  age  at  death  of  a  man  cannot  be  ascertained 
till  he  is  dead,  that  is,  until  he  ceases  to  be  a  potential 
parent  and  until  no  further  question  can  arise  as  to  the 
qualities  of  his  unborn  children.  But  the  mean  age  at 
death  of  a  man’s  parents — of  the  potential  grandparents — 
does  form  a  verv  reliable  indication  of  the  soundness  of 

1  Raymond  Pearl,  Poultry  Science,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1,  October,  November 
1923. 
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his  constitution  ;  for  we  may  assume  that  if  the  mean 
age  at  death  of  the  potential  grandparents  is  above  the 
mean  age  at  death  of  the  parents  of  their  generation, 
then  the  potential  parent  is  probably  above  the  average 
in  regard  to  all  those  valuable  qualities  which  tend  to 
promote  longevity.  Enough  weight  has  not  in  the  past 
been  attached  to  this  method  of  estimating  constitutional 
soundness. 


When  is  Parenthood  to  be  Condemned  ? 

A  number  of  other  human  attributes  are  no  doubt 
measurable,  including  strength,  the  dimensions  of  all  parts 
of  the  body,  time  reactions,  etc.,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  knowledge  thus  to  be  gained  would  be  of  little 
practical  value  in  individual  prognosis.  As  regards  certain 
other  qualities,  even  though  no  actual  measurements 
could  be  taken,  it  might  be  known  whether  the  potential 
parent  did  or  did  not  fall  within  certain  categories,  and  in 
this  way  very  valuable  information  might  be  obtained. 
For  instance,  a  man  either  is  or  is  not  a  criminal,  a  pauper, 
legally  insane,  mentally  defective,  or  afflicted  with  certain 
diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis.  Criminals  form  a  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  population  ;  and  from  this  it 
follows  that  men  must  on  the  average  be  endowed  with 
those  harmful  propensities  which  lead  to  crime  to  a 
degree  considerably  above  the  average  in  order  that  they 
should  be  induced  to  commit  crimes.  We  may,  therefore, 
at  once  conclude,  as  we  have  already  concluded,  that 
parenthood  is  objectionable  in  the  case  of  habitual 
criminals  ;  and,  on  similar  grounds,  the  same  may  be  said 
in  the  case  of  the  insane,  the  mentally  defective,  the 
epileptic,  the  pauper,  and  the  tuberculous.  But  if  a  man 
is  not  a  criminal,  to  continue  the  same  illustrative  example, 
this  fact  affords  no  guarantee  that  he  does  not  possess  the 
attributes  leading  to  crime  to  a  degree  above  the  average, 
though  it  makes  it  somewhat  more  probable  that  that  is 
not  his  fate.  All  we  know  about  a  man  who  is  not  a 
criminal  is  that  in  his  particular  circumstances  his  natural 
propensities  were  not  sufficiently  pronounced  to  make 
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him  break  the  law.  Indeed,  we  could  hardly  go  even 
as  far  as  that,  for  he  might  be  an  undetected  criminal. 
Again,  as  to  mental  disease,  a  man  on  the  verge  of  insanity 
might  be  quite  indistinguishable  from  another  man  who 
had  no  chance  whatever  of  going  mad.  Now  it  is  in 
regard  to  attributes  such  as  those  which  we  are  now 
discussing — attributes  dependent  on  qualities  which  can¬ 
not  be  actually  measured — that  information  concerning 
the  relatives  of  the  potential  father  comes  to  be  of  great 
value.  If  the  potential  grandfather  had  been  a  criminal, 
this  would  indicate  that  the  potential  father  probably 
possessed  the  natural  qualities  leading  to  crime  to  a  degree 
above  the  average.  This  would  be  true  also  if  it  were 
known  that  any  more  distant  relative  of  the  potential 
father  had  been  a  criminal  ;  though  the  more  distant  the 
relationship,  the  less  could  reliance  be  placed  on  the 
consequent  prognostication  that  the  unborn  child  of  the 
potential  parent  would  be  endowed  with  harmful  qualities. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  relatives  of  the  potential  father 
who  were  not  criminals  could  only  be  cited  as  indicating 
that  his  unborn  children  would  probably  not  be  endowed 
with  propensities  sufficiently  powerful  to  make  them 
actually  become  criminals.  In  other  words,  it  would 
take  several  relatives  who  were  not  criminals  to  wipe 
out  the  eugenic  stain  due  to  the  existence  of  a  single 
criminal  relative.  But,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  decide 
exactly  how  the  criminal  and  the  non-criminal  relatives 
were  to  be  weighed  one  against  the  other  in  the  eugenic 
scales,  we  should  find  ourselves  involved  in  questions 
concerning  the  exact  nature  of  the  crime,  the  proportion 
of  the  whole  population  normally  convicted  of  like  crimes, 
the  degree  of  relationship  to  the  unborn  child  of  both  the 
criminal  and  the  non-criminal  relatives,  the  appropriate 
regression  coefficients,  and  the  degree  of  temptation  in 
each  case.  We  should  be  entering  on  a  region  where 
mathematical  analysis  would  at  present  quite  fail  us. 

As  to  all  recognizable  qualities  increasing  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  crime,  it  is  at  all  events  conceivable  that  our 
methods  of  measurement  might  be  so  improved  as  to  make 
it  possible  to  utilize  any  results  thus  obtained  in  the  cases 
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of  persons  who  had  committed  no  crime,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  ascertain  how  nearly  any  potential  father  was 
to  becoming  a  criminal.  But  dealing  with  any  hidden 
hereditary  seeds  lying  dormant  in  the  individual  in 
question — that  is,  with  recessive  factors — we  cannot  even 
go  so  far  as  to  admit  this  theoretical  possibility  ;  for 
such  latent  potentialities  are  entirely  unmeasurable. 
Probably  none  of  the  defects  above  mentioned  are  depen¬ 
dent  on  a  single  recessive  factor  ;  and,  if  that  be  so, 
some  of  the  qualities  which  help  to  make  up  the  total 
bundle  of  evil  propensities  would  be  apparent  if  inherited. 
The  appearance  of  certain  qualities,  a  violent  temper  in 
the  descendants  of  a  criminal,  for  example,  would  make 
it  more  probable  that  some  other  of  his  criminal  propen¬ 
sities  had  also  been  inherited.  In  the  same  way,  when 
there  was  known  to  have  been  a  mentally  defective  relative, 
the  possession  of  a  highly  nervous  temperament  would 
make  it  more  probable  that  the  seeds  of  mental  defect 
had  been  inherited  from  him.  In  fact,  every  available 
indication  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  eugenic 
prognosis. 


Assortive  Mating 

All  that  has  here  been  said  about  qualities  which,  though 
not  measurable,  render  classification  possible,  applies  not 
only  to  bad  qualities,  but  to  good  ones  also.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  for  example,  whether  a  man’s  name  does  or  does 
not  appear  in  a  certain  biographical  dictionary,  though  it 
is  equally  true  that  no  sharp  line  divides  those  who  have 
received  that  honour  from  those  who  have  not.  In 
pedigrees  where  such  distinctions  are  recorded,  we  often 
see  that  the  names  thus  starred  out  are  scattered  all  over 
the  page  in  seeming  confusion  ;  a  confusion  which  certainly 
would  have  appeared  less  puzzling  if  the  actual  worth 
of  each  individual  could  have  been  measured  and  recorded. 
If  that  had  been  done,  we  should  have  seen  that  many 
unstarred  individuals  possessed  several  of  the  qualities 
needed  for  being  regarded  as  of  biographic  rank,  to  use 
one  of  Galton’s  phrases,  a  distinction  which  they  only 
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narrowly  failed  to  win  ;  whilst  some  of  those  included  in 
that  category  only  just  succeeded  in  winning  that  dis¬ 
tinction.  Indeed,  we  may  be  sure  that  many  of  those 
excluded  from  any  list  of  great  men  were  superior  to 
many  included  in  it.  In  any  case,  individuals  are  certain 
fairly  often  to  have  appeared  in  every  distinguished 
family  who  had  not  received  their  fair  share  of  natural 
endowments,  and  in  such  cases  would  not  the  appearance 
of  any  such  truly  mediocre  individual  in  the  line  of  descent 
have  resulted  in  an  abrupt  termination  of  the  record  of 
the  appearance  of  persons  of  eminence  in  the  pedigree  in 
question  ?  Certainly  thus  far  we  see  no  reason  why  a 
family  in  which  such  a  falling  off  had  occurred  should 
rise  again  into  intellectual  prominence  ;  yet  as  a  fact 
records  of  eminent  services  have  run  on  through  many 
generations  in  many  families.  We  have  seen  that  a 
regression  to  the  mean  is  constantly  taking  place  in  each 
generation,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  offspring  of  all 
selected  as  being  above  the  mean  in  regard  to  any  quality 
are  more  likely  than  not  to  be  inferior  to  their  parents 
in  regard  to  that  quality.  We  have  seen  also  that  the 
prognosticated  height  of  the  offspring  of  a  tall  man  will 
only  be  but  very  little  increased  because  his  ancestors 
were  very  tall ;  and  in  like  manner  eminent  ancestors 
should  do  but  little,  as  it  were,  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of 
the  family  in  which  an  ordinary  individual  has  made  his 
appearance.  Why  are  families  ever  distinguished  for 
good  or  evil  for  long  periods  of  time  ?  Why  should  the 
notorious  “  Juke  ”  family,  for  example,  have  kept  up  its 
unenviable  reputation  without  a  break  for  some  seven 
generations  ? 

The  answer  to  the  foregoing  question  is  probably  to  be 
found  mainly  in  the  well-established  fact  of  assortive 
mating.  If  a  remarkable  man  chooses  a  mate  without 
reference  to  her  intellectual  attainments,  not  only  will 
that  mate  be  as  a  rule  his  intellectual  inferior,  but  his 
offspring  also  will  probably  not  be  up  to  his  level  ;  and 
the  same  is,  of  course,  equally  true  of  a  woman.  But  if  a 
man  were  to  mate  with  a  woman  who  was  his  equal  in  all 
respects,  this  being  a  case  of  perfect  assortive  mating, 
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then  there  would  be  far  less  tendency  for  a  falling  off  in 
their  offspring  to  take  place.1  As  assortive  mating 
certainly  does  constantly  take  place  to  some  extent,  here 
is  a  reason  why  a  family  will  retain  its  reputation  either 
for  good  or  for  evil  for  more  generations  than  it  would 
do  if  mating  went  by  chance.  We  have  seen,  however, 
that  the  regression  coefficient  between  father  and  son  is 
about  one-half ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  offspring  of 
parents  selected  on  account  of  remarkable  qualities  will 
be  found  to  have  retreated  from  their  parents’  position 
about  half-way  towards  mediocrity  ;  and  as  this  figure 
is  based  on  actual  facts,  it  must  take  into  account  all 
such  assortive  mating  as  does  occur  on  the  average.  Where 
the  retreat  to  the  mean  is  as  rapid  as  this,  no  family  can 
retain  its  peculiar  characteristics  for  many  generations  ; 
and  it  seems,  therefore,  that  we  have  not  yet  explained 
the  persistence  of  family  types.  The  other  suggestions 
which  I  have  to  make  as  probable  explanations  of  our 
puzzle  must  be  admitted  as  being  thus  far  incapable  of 
proof.  The  assortive  mating  of  husbands  and  wives 
must,  it  would  seem,  always  depend  on  some  mental 
process,2  though  as  regards  certain  physical  qualities  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  similarity  is  attractive  ;  but  if  it  be 
a  mental  process  which  is  operative,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  assortive  mating  will  be  more  effective 
as  regards  mental  than  as  regards  physical  attributes.  If 
this  be  so,  the  regression  to  the  mean  will  be  less  rapid 
in  regard  ,to  intellectual  characteristics  than  with  mere 
bodily  qualities.  Another  point  to  be  noted,  and  one 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  emphasized,  is  that 
in  assortive  mating  the  assortment  is  often  between 
families  rather  than  between  individuals.  A  lad  will  often 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  children  of  his  parents’ 
friends,  and  if  his  parents  are  superior  in  any  way,  not 
only  their  friends  but  also  their  friends’  children  are 

1  In  the  case  of  offspring  of  selected  parents,  the  existence  of  recessive 
factors  does  result  in  some  regression  to  the  mean.  This  is  not,  however, 
a  persistent  cause  of  regression. 

2  It  has  been  suggested,  on  the  other  hand,  that  similarity  of  type 
increases  natural  fecundity.  I  can  express  no  opinion  whether  or  not  this 
supposition  will  prove  to  be  true. 
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likely  to  be  above  the  average  in  the  same  qualities. 
Propinquity  counts  for  much  in  promoting  marriages, 
and  the  undistinguished  son  of  a  distinguished  father  will, 
therefore,  often  mate  above  his  intellectual  level,  thus 
tending  to  maintain  the  high  intellectual  level  of  the 
family.  In  the  same  way  the  descendants  of  degraded 
ancestors  will  be  less  likely  to  rise  to  mediocrity  because 
of  this  kind  of  family  assortment.  Again,  the  common¬ 
place  descendant  of  a  gifted  family  is  likely  to  have 
received  a  good  cultural  education  at  school  and  at  home, 
and  thus  to  have  acquired  as  much  polish  as  his  nature 
permitted  ;  and  if  he  selected  an  equally  polished  wife, 
her  qualities  would  probably  be  due  to  both  nature  and 
nurture.  In  fact  the  parents  who  take  thought  for  the 
education  of  their  children  are,  therefore,  increasing  the 
chances  of  their  grandchildren  being  well  endowed  by 
nature  as  the  effect  of  assortive  mating  ;  a  conclusion 
which  should  at  all  events  make  parents  who  take  pride 
in  the  idea  of  producing  noble  descendants  look  well  to 
the  way  in  which  their  children  are  being  brought  up 
not  only  at  school  but  also  in  their  homes.  Lastly,  it 
is  possible  that  the  qualities  which  induced  a  degraded  man 
to  seek  for  a  mere  animal  as  his  wife  may  be  passed  on  to 
his  offspring  even  if  in  other  respects  his  bad  qualities 
do  not  reappear  in  future  generations  ;  and  here  would 
be  a  cause  increasing  the  probability  of  a  family  remaining 
as  slum  dwellers  generation  after  generation.  In  all  these 
ways  a  tendency  will  certainly  be  produced  for  both  the 
best  and  the  worst  types  to  segregate  together  in  groups 
similarly  characterized  ;  and  if  this  segregation  should 
amount  to  the  formation  of  what  might  be  described 
as  a  rigid  caste,  then  there  would  be  no  reason  why  its 
natural  characteristics  should  not  continue  to  reappear 
in  the  future  for  an  indefinite  period.  Much  more  should 
be  done  in  the  way  of  promoting  pedigree  investigations 
on  scientific  lines,  for  this  is  the  only  way  of  solving  these 
problems. 

Another  explanation  of  these  records  of  persistent 
family  types,  which  certainly  cuts  the  knot  of  many  of 
these  difficulties,  is  that  their  compilers  have  quite  uncon- 
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sciously  selected  certain  families  for  investigation  because 
in  them  a  type  had  persisted  for  many  generations.  If  so, 
these  pedigrees  do  not  represent  normal  lines  of  descent 
and  they  cannot  be  quoted  as  indicating  what  are  likely 
to  be  the  characteristics  of  the  descendants  of  persons  who 
are  in  any  way  exceptional.  If  the  pedigree  of  a  family 
springing  from  some  good  or  evil  prodigy  did  not  show 
the  subsequent  appearance  of  a  single  descendant  of  whom 
anyone  could  feel  either  proud  or  ashamed,  it  would  be 
a  document  of  very  little  interest  to  anyone  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  would  be  unlikely  to  be  published.  Startling  his¬ 
tories  like  that  of  the  “Juke”  family  will  attract  attention; 
but  what  we  should  like  to  be  able  to  do  would  be  to 
compare  this  pedigree  with  that  of  a  hundred  of  Juke’s 
contemporaries,  all  of  like  character  to  himself.  Such  a 
comparison  might  well  prove  that  this  story  is  one  which 
is  exceptional  rather  than  common.  In  all  pedigree  work 
an  effort  must  be  made  to  deal  with  a  random  sample  of 
the  population,  that  is,  if  we  are  to  utilize  the  results 
thus  obtained  as  a  basis  for  deductions  of  general  applica¬ 
tion. 


Defects  in  Relatives 

If  we  have  wandered  away  from  a  close  consideration 
of  eugenic  prognosis  it  has  been  in  order  to  show  how 
this  subject  is  surrounded  by  difficulties  on  all  sides. 
These  difficulties  are  comparable  in  some  respects  to 
those  met  with  in  meteorology.  Experts  charged  with 
the  duty  of  making  forecasts  of  the  weather  should  know 
all  that  is  to  be  known  about  the  laws  of  storms  ;  but  at 
present  they  are  nevertheless  bound  to  be  guided  to  a 
large  extent  by  an  empirical  knowledge  of  the  appearance 
of  weather  charts  and  of  the  way  in  which  one  type  of 
weather  succeeds  another.  The  methods  of  both  the 
eugenic  and  the  weather  expert  must  of  necessity  at 
present  be  the  methods  of  critical  empiricism,  to  adopt 
the  words  of  a  distinguished  meteorologist ;  or,  as  I 
should  prefer  to  say,  of  trained  common  sense.  Besides 
possessing  all  available  scientific  knowledge,  the  eugenic 
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expert  should  be  as  familiar  with  the  appearance  of 
pedigrees  of  all  kinds  as  the  weather  prophet  is  of  weather 
charts  ;  though  even  then  the  possible  field  of  operation 
in  prognosis  would  be  found  to  be  narrowly  limited. 
When  the  potential  father  is  gravely  defective,  no  prog¬ 
nosis  is  needed  ;  for  then  we  can,  as  we  have  seen,  declare 
offhand  that  parenthood  is  undesirable  ;  and  when  he 
is  only  somewhat  defective,  compulsion  in  regard  to 
parenthood  is  now  and  may  ever  remain  a  practical 
impossibility.  Then,  again,  as  to  advice  in  regard  to 
marriage,  it  will  not  be  demanded  by  those  who  are 
both  sound  in  themselves  and  have  on  the  whole  sound 
relatives.  In  fact,  eugenic  prognosis  will  be  mainly,  if 
not  entirely,  employed  in  reference  to  advice  to  be  given 
to  individuals  who  are  themselves  either  normal  or  not 
in  any  way  seriously  defective,  but  who  have  near  relatives 
who  were  decidedly  defective.  In  such  cases  it  is  first 
necessary  to  estimate  the  relative  gravity  of  the  different 
defects  which  may  be  noted  in  the  family  pedigree,  this 
estimate  being  made  in  accordance  with  the  way  in  which 
the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  race  would  be  affected  by 
their  inheritance.  Crime  should  head  the  list ;  for  we 
place  moral  qualities  above  all  others.  Then  should 
come  mental  defects  of  all  kinds,  including  insanity  and 
feeblemindedness.  As  to  illnesses,  those  which  are  not 
of  a  truly  hereditary  nature  should,  of  course,  be  neglected 
as  far  as  purely  racial  effects  are  concerned  ;  whilst  as  to 
those  propensities  to  disease  which  may  be  passed  on  to 
posterity,  the  eugenist  must  depart  somewhat  from  the 
attitude  ordinarily  adopted  in  medical  practice.  The 
physician  estimates  the  seriousness  of  an  ailment  largely 
in  accordance  with  the  probability  of  death  being  the 
immediate  result,  whereas  in  eugenic  prognosis  it  is  the 
amount  of  suffering  likely  to  be  caused  to  those  who 
acquire  the  disease  in  future  generations  that  has  mainly 
to  be  held  in  view.  Tuberculosis  is  now  a  serious  menace 
to  our  well-being  ;  but  there  is  always  a  chance  that 
some  method  of  defeating  this  microbe  may  be  discovered. 
An  inherited  immunity  from  typhus  fever  would  now 
hardly  be  regarded  as  amongst  the  first  things  to  be 
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striven  for,  and  consumption  may  possibly  come  to  be 
no  more  dreaded  than  is  typhus  at  present.  Judged  by 
these  standards,  insanity,  hereditary  blindness  and  deaf¬ 
ness  are  perhaps  the  worst  of  all  diseases.  Good  qualities 
must  also  be  duly  weighed  in  the  balance  ;  for  they  must 
always  be  regarded  as  a  set-off  against  any  defects  in 
the  family  record,  a  point  too  apt  to  be  overlooked  in 
practice.  In  all  these  estimates  of  the  weight  to  be 
attached  to  different  proclivities,  statistics  will  be  of  little 
use  to  the  eugenic  expert ;  though  in  regard  to  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  qualities  of  the  relatives  of  the  potential  parent 
appearing  in  future  generations,  a  knowledge  of  regression 
coefficients  and  of  their  manipulation  will  be  of  inestimable 
value.  In  no  case  will  it  be  worth  while,  however,  going 
back  for  more  than  two  or  three  generations.  After 
summing  all  these  complex  considerations,  common  sense 
must  play  a  great  part  in  the  final  decisions  as  to  any 
advice  to  be  given  concerning  either  celibacy  or  the  size 
of  the  family,  the  probability  of  good  results  flowing  from 
the  advice  given  being  an  important  element  in  the 
problem.  The  eugenic  expert’s  task  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  and  it  would  well  pay  the  State  not  only  to  see 
to  it  that  enough  medical  men  are  trained  for  the  work, 
but  also  to  make  arrangements  for  advice  to  be  given 
gratis  to  all  on  demand. 

In  eugenic  prognosis,  advice  ought  to  be  given  with 
reference  to  the  qualities  of  the  potential  parent  without 
any  reference  to  those  of  any  prospective  mate.  If  the 
Mendelian  theory  of  inheritance  be  true,  as  I  believe  it  to 
be,  the  hereditary  elements — the  genes — which  might  be 
passed  on  to  posterity  by  a  defective  potential  father 
would  not  be  improved  by  being  united  to  genes  emanating 
from  a  superior  mate,  and  any  genes  liable  to  promote  the 
appearance  of  harmful  qualities  would  in  all  cases  continue 
to  do  so  for  an  indefinite  number  of  generations.  Eugenic 
blots  in  a  pedigree  are  not  to  be  wiped  out  by  carefully 
arranged  marriages,  and  I  can  conceive  no  theory  of 
inheritance  which  would  falsify  this  conclusion.  No 
doubt  after  a  marriage  has  taken  place,  or  is  quite  certain 
to  take  place,  the  matter  must  be  regarded  from  a  some- 
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what  different  point  of  view  ;  for  then  a  false  step  may 
already  have  been  taken.  To  prevent  parenthood  in  the 
case  of  a  defective  party  might  then  also  prevent  it  in  a 
highly  endowed  mate  ;  and  the  question  to  be  decided 
where  such  a  possibility  had  to  be  faced  would  be  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  balance  of  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  to  the  race  would  then  turn.  This  problem 
is  fundamentally  the  same  as  that  already  discussed, 
except  that  the  qualities  of  both  potential  parents  and 
of  all  their  relatives  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Rare  Diseases 

There  are  large  numbers  of  ailments,  for  the  most  part 
of  very  infrequent  occurrence,  brachydactyly  and  haemo¬ 
philia  being  the  only  examples  mentioned  in  these  pages, 
which  follow  definite  rules  of  inheritance.  Some  of  them 
are  dependent  on  a  single  dominant  factor,  some  on  a 
single  recessive  factor,  some  are  sex-linked,  whilst  others 
are  clearly  hereditary  though  the  rules  of  their  inheritance 
have  not  yet  been  discovered.  These  abnormal  qualities 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  individuals  concerned, 
and  their  study  should  form  an  essential  part  of  the 
training  of  every  eugenic  expert.  The  questions  involved 
being  highly  technical,  to  deal  adequately  with  this 
subject  would  need  a  whole  volume.  Moreover,  if  we 
are  looking  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  race  as  a  whole — 
and  that  is  the  standpoint  here  mainly  adopted — these 
diseases  are  not  of  vital  importance,  because  of  their 
rarity  and  their  isolation.  They  have,  therefore,  here 
been  deliberately  put  on  one  side.1 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  question  whether  to  be  or  not  to  be  should  have 
been  decided  by  Hamlet’s  parents  long  before  he  was  born, 
on  advice  taken.  Considerations  of  capital  values  and  of 
productive  capacity  point  to  many  economic  benefits 
as  likely  to  arise  from  a  diminution  in  the  fertility  of  the 

1  For  a  list  of  such  ailments,  see  Eugenical  Sterilization  in  the  United 
States ,  Laughlin,  1922. 
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innately  inferior  ;  and  no  scruples  should  be  felt  in  attempt¬ 
ing  either  to  decrease  the  rate  of  multiplication  of  the  less 
fit  or  to  increase  that  of  the  more  fit.  The  number  of 
those  whose  fertility  might  be  decreased  with  advantage 
to  the  race  is  enormous  ;  but  practical  considerations 
make  it  impossible  to  act  on  such  theoretical  conclusions. 
Compulsion  can  be  but  little  if  at  all  used  in  connexion 
with  the  results  of  eugenic  prognosis  ;  whilst  expert 
advice  ought  often  to  be  sought  by  potential  parents  in 
regard  to  their  own  actions  in  regard  to  parenthood.  In 
giving  such  advice,  the  chance  of  its  being  accepted, 
and  the  possibility  of  children  being  born,  are  important 
points,  which  have  ever  to  be  kept  in  view.  Qualities 
which  are  measurable  are  especially  noteworthy  ;  because 
in  regard  to  them,  prognostication  concerning  the  unborn 
can  be  relied  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  even  if  the 
measurement  of  one  parent  only  is  known.  Intelligence 
tests  and  school  examinations  of  potential  parents,  the 
wages  earned  by  them,  and  the  age  at  death  of  the  grand¬ 
parents,  give  indications  of  great  value  in  estimating  the 
probable  worth  of  the  descendants  of  those  now  living. 
Pedigrees  have  often  been  published  showing  the  reap¬ 
pearance  of  the  same  characteristics  in  many  generations  ; 
the  main  explanation  of  this  recurrence  being  assortive 
mating,  and  the  selection  of  remarkable  pedigrees  for 
publication.  Eugenic  prognosis  involves  the  consideration 
of  so  many  complex  elements,  that  it  must  be  largely  a 
matter  of  trained  common  sense  ;  and  in  it  the  qualities 
of  a  prospective  mate  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Pathological  qualities,  if  of  infrequent  occurrence,  are  not 
here  dealt  with,  being  outside  the  scope  of  this  work. 
Eugenic  prognosis  will  be  mainly  employed  in  giving 
advice  to  potential  parents  who  have  relatives  with  un¬ 
measurable  defects — that  is  such  defects  as  are  exhibited 
by  persons  who  are  criminals,  mentally  defective,  insane, 
epileptic,  tuberculous,  paupers,  wastrels,  drunkards,  deaf, 
blind,  etc.  If  wide  attention  were  in  future  to  be  paid 
to  eugenic  prognostications  made  by  trained  experts,  a 
great  step  in  advance  would  have  been  made  towards 
ridding  the  world  of  these  evils.  It  must,  however,  be 
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recognized  that  those  who  are  thus  afflicted,  and  who 
might  have  children,  form  but  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  whole  population  ;  and  from  this  it  follows  that 
the  racial  advantages  resulting  from  eugenic  prognosis 
could  not  be  so  great  as  to  stem  any  strong  tendency 
towards  national  deterioration. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


THE  BURDEN  OF  THE  LESS  FIT 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapters,  and  the  point 
will  become  even  more  apparent  in  those  which  are  to 
follow,  that  the  adoption  of  eugenic  reforms  would  in  many 
cases  involve  sacrifices  being  made  by  the  living  for  the 
sake  of  posterity.  The  object  of  such  reforms  would  be  to 
prevent  racial  deterioration  and,  it  may  be,  to  promote 
racial  progress  ;  and  if  any  such  self-sacrificing  projects 
are  to  be  regarded  with  favour  by  the  public,  the  evils 
thus  to  be  spared  to  those  who  will  come  after  us  must  be 
set  forth  in  the  most  concrete  manner  possible.  We 
sometimes  hear  the  prophecy  made  that  under  certain 
conditions  society  will  cease  to  exist,  or  that  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  will  come  to  an  end  ;  but  these  terrible  warnings 
leave  us  quite  cold,  because  they  raise  no  vivid  pictures 
in  our  mind.  Hence  it  may  be  as  well  to  consider  in  as 
definite  manner  as  may  be  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
presence  of  the  less  fit  in  our  ranks  is  now  throwing  a 
burden  on  the  rest  of  the  community  ;  for  in  this  way  we 
shall  get  the  clearest  idea  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by 
all  individuals  in  future  generations  as  the  result  of  any 
elimination  of  the  undesirable  types.  How  much  these 
inferior  types  now  suffer,  and  how  much  less  suffering 
there  would  be  in  the  world  if  they  did  not  exist,  will  also 
be  indirectly  brought  to  light. 

The  Definitely  Unfit 

The  most  obvious,  though  by  no  means  the  most  im¬ 
portant  question  which  can  be  asked  in  connexion  with 
the  damage  done  to  others  by  the  less  fit,  is  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  financial  burden  which  is  thrown  on 
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the  nation  as  a  whole  by  those  who  are  definitely  defective 
in  mind  or  body.  Unfortunately  I  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  inquiry.  Before  the 
war  I  ascertained  that  the  expenditure  by  the  State  in 
the  United  Kingdom  on  Law,  Justice,  police,  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  infirmaries  and  lunatic  asylums — all  services 
which  would  be  much  less  needed  if  the  unfit  were  eliminated 
— amounted  to  £48,000,000  a  year.  Then,  again,  there  is 
the  expenditure  on  special  schools,  a  burden  still  more 
closely  correlated  with  hereditary  defects.  As  to  our 
national  system  of  insurance,  the  necessary  impost  is  made 
to  fall  on  the  employer,  the, employed  and  the  State  ;  and 
obviously  the  total  sum  involved,  which  before  the  war 
amounted  to  some  £25,000,000  a  year,  would  be  reduced, 
or  the  benefits  obtainable  would  be  increased,  if  there  were 
fewer  of  the  unfit  amongst  those  insured.  As  to  the 
direct  payment  of  taxes,  little  is  of  course  received  from 
degenerates  ;  and  what  they  might  pay  if  fit,  but  do  not, 
is  obtained  out  of  the  taxation  falling  on  their  more 
competent  neighbours.  We  have  to  consider  not  only 
taxes  levied  in  money,  but  also  imposts  of  other  kinds, 
which  in  some  countries  form  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
people  ;  and  even  with  us  it  should  be  noted  that  attend¬ 
ance  on  juries,  compulsory  service  in  war,  and  voluntary 
social  services  of  many  kinds  fall  harder  on  the  capable 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  incapable  who  are 
either  excused,  rejected  or  unwilling  to  serve.  Private 
expenditure  in  connexion  with  definitely  defective  indi¬ 
viduals,  including  many  forms  of  charity,  must  also  be 
held  in  view.  The  endowed  charities  of  the  United 
Kingdom  had  an  estimated  income  of  some  £3,500,000  a 
year  before  the  war,  a  figure  which  perhaps  might  have 
been  increased  to  £10,000,000  a  year  if  all  the  unendowed 
charities  had  been  added  ;  whilst  as  to  the  cost  yearly 
defrayed  out  of  their  own  pockets  by  private  individuals 
in  maintaining  their  sick,  defective  and  degenerate  rela¬ 
tives,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  total  sum  must  be 
enormous.  The  foregoing  facts  at  all  events  prove  that 
there  are  many  ways,  both  connected  and  not  connected 
with  taxation,  in  which  human  beings  would  find  their 
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financial  lot  in  life  greatly  improved  in  an  ideal  eugenic 
future  because  of  the  disappearance  of  the  grossly  unfit  ; 
a  picture  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  some  persevering  inquirer 
will  some  day  be  able  to  paint  in  a  far  more  accurate 
manner. 


The  Less  Fit 

The  gain  which  we  have  seen  might  conceivably  arise 
from  the  elimination  of  all  who  may  be  fairly  described  as 
degenerates  would,  however,  in  my  opinion  be  far  less  than 
that  which  would  result  from  the  replacement  of  the  less 
fit — the  stupid,  the  careless,  the  inefficient,  the  intractable 
and  the  idle — by  the  more  fit — that  is  by  conscientious 
and  hardworking  citizens  ;  because  the  numbers  of  the 
less  fit  are  so  great.  In  estimating  this  hypothetical  gain 
we  have  unfortunately  only  the  vaguest  generalities  to 
guide  us.  In  regard  to  daily  wages,  we  know  that  if 
a  limit  is  placed  by  rule  or  custom  on  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  each  individual,  then  the  total  output  will,  to 
a  large  extent,  depend  on  the  capacities  of  the  least 
efficient  workmen  engaged  on  the  class  of  work  in  question  ; 
just  as  the  pace  of  a  harnessed  team  is  the  pace  of  the 
slowest  horse.  And  even  when  all  are  allowed  to  work 
as  hard  as  they  like,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  more 
efficient  workmen  will  exert  themselves  to  the  full  if  they 
are  not  to  gain  more  by  their  exertions  than  do  the  per¬ 
sistent  shirkers.  Thus  under  all  conditions  the  shirker 
and  the  weakling  in  some  measure  set  the  pace  as  regards 
the  amount  of  work  done  ;  their  presence  always  tends  to 
reduce  the  daily  wages  of  the  whole  group  down  to  the  level 
it  would  reach  if  they  alone  were  employed  ;  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  daily  wage  of  the  best  workmen  is  generally 
far  below  what  it  would  be  if  they  were  paid  according  to 
the  value  of  the  work  they  could  perform  without  undue 
fatigue.  Under  ideal  conditions  all  would  be  paid  a  daily 
wage  as  high  as  that  which  could  easily  be  won  by  the 
more  fit  when  not  restricted  in  any  way  ;  because  ideally 
the  less  fit  should  not  exist.  Moreover,  it  is  not  only  in 
day  work,  but  in  piece  work  also,  according  to  Professor 
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Pigou,  that  harm  is  felt  by  all  as  the  result  of  the  inferior 
work  of  the  inferior  workman.1 

Thus  far  we  have  been  looking  to  the  effects  produced 
within  each  labour  group  taken  separately  by  the  presence 
therein  of  naturally  inefficient  workmen  ;  whereas  the 
comparison  between  the  wages  in  different  labour  groups 
raises  even  more  important  questions.  Reasons  have  been 
given  in  a  previous  chapter  why  the  day  labourer,  with  a 
pre-war  wagfe  of  27s.  a  week,  and  the  skilled  artisan  who 
then  earned  50s.  a  week,  should  be  studied  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  lower  and  of  the  higher  groups  of  all  those 
who  are  earning  their  livelihood  in  any  way  ;  and,  bearing 
these  facts  in  mind,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  day 
labourer,  who  finds  himself  in  that  ill-paid  group  because 
of  certain  innate  defects,  would  find  no  actual  bar  to  his 
being  able  to  increase  his  wages  by  85  per  cent,  if  he  were 
to  be  transmogrified  so  as  to  become  naturally  capable  of 
doing  the  work  of  a  skilled  artisan.  Indeed,  the  benefits 
which  the  naturally  inefficient  day  labourer  might  receive 
by  such  a  magic  transformation  in  his  qualities  would 
be  much  greater  than  this  ;  for  the  position  into  which 
he  might  step,  namely  that  of  the  skilled  artisan,  would 
be  improved  by  his  transmogrification.  This  would  be 
because  the  inefficient  labourer  is  not  now  pulling  his 
weight  in  the  team,  and  if  all  such  as  he  were  to  vanish, 
all  the  burdens  which,  in  the  many  ways  mentioned  above, 
his  class  are  now  throwing  on  to  the  backs  of  all  their 
neighbours,  including  the  skilled  artisans,  would  vanish 
also,  with  a  consequent  great  rise  in  average  welfare. 
In  fact  it  may  be  stated  more  generally  that  in  the  case  of 
anyone  in  future  changed  by  magic  so  as  to  become  the 
counterpart  of  a  man  better  endowed  by  nature  than 
himself,  it  is  evident  that  he  might  not  only  attain  to 
that  man’s  present  financial  position,  but  he  might  rise 
above  it  ;  and  his  rise  above  it  would  be  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  less  fit  now  found  in  the  ranks  of  labour 
who  in  future  came,  like  himself,  under  the  influence  of 
the  magician’s  wand.  Here,  then,  we  get  an  idea  of  the 
advantages  of  eugenic  reform  ;  for  its  aim  certainly  would 
1  Wealth  and  Welfare,  Pigou,  1912,  pp.  296-7. 
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be  to  bring  about  in  future  generations  all  possible  im¬ 
provements  in  the  inborn  qualities  of  the  people,  with 
all  their  accompanying  advantages,  not  by  magic  but  by 
natural  processes.1 

As  we  have  just  seen,  the  social  gains  due  to  any  lessening 
of  the  numbers  of  the  less  fit  in  the  future  would  be  in  a 
measure  due  to  the  disappearance  of  the  burdens  which 
they  are  now  throwing  on  the  community  at  large  ;  a 
point  which  it  may  be  as  well  to  emphasize  further.  The 
increase  in  taxation  due  to  the  presence  of  the  definitely 
defective  has  already  been  mentioned  ;  but  it  is  quite 
as  important  to  note  that  in  normal  times  the  unemployed 
include  within  their  ranks  a  considerable  proportion  of 
persons  who  are  lazy,  weakly  or  inefficient  by  nature, 
and  that  the  unemployment  dole  would  be  proportionately 
reduced  by  their  absence.  The  same  may  be  said,  mutatis 
mutandis ,  of  the  parents  of  the  children  who  receive 
free  meals  at  school.  Then,  again,  as  compared  with  the 
more  fit,  the  less  fit  earn  smaller  incomes  on  the  average  ; 
the  taxation  which  they  pay,  in  so  far  as  it  is  directly  or 
indirectly  dependent  on  their  incomes,  is  less  ;  and  the 
deficit  thus  caused  has  to  be  made  up  by  higher  taxation 
being  extracted  from  their  naturally  superior  neighbours. 
National  insurance  has  also  already  been  alluded  to  ; 
but  it  should  here  be  noted  that  the  healthy  and  careful 
man,  when  he  insures  against  any  future  contingency 
whatever,  whether  it  be  his  death,  his  burial  or  his  house 
being  on  fire,  has  to  pay  a  higher  premium  because  the 
Government  or  the  company,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  to 
look  to  the  risks  due  to  dealing  with  those  who  are  fraudu¬ 
lent,  unhealthy  or  careless.  Another  illustration  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  we  all  suffer  financially  from  the 
failings  of  others  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  when  a 
man  fails  to  pay  his  rent  or  a  bill  of  any  kind,  the  loss 
does  not  in  the  long  run  fall  mainly  on  the  individual 
landlord,  manufacturer  or  shopkeeper  concerned  ;  for 
such  burdens  are  unconsciously  and  necessarily  transferred 
by  them  on  to  the  backs  of  the  general  public  by  a  rise 

1  Such  differences  in  wages  as  those  existing  between  sheltered  and 
unsheltered  trades  cannot,  of  course,  be  touched  b}^  eugenic  reforms. 
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in  rents  or  prices,  this  being  in  fact  a  kind  of  hidden 
insurance.  Lastly,  it  may  well  be  that  the  greatest  of 
all  the  financial  burdens  due  to  the  existence  of  the  less 
fit  is  the  enhancement  of  prices  of  all  commodities,  and  the 
reduction  of  all  profits,  consequent  on  the  low  rate  of 
production  by  naturally  inefficient  and  unwilling  work¬ 
men.  Thus  we  see  that  in  connexion  with  every  monetary 
transaction  whatever,  that  is  every  time  we  either  draw 
our  pay,  or  receive  any  income,  or  pay  for  goods  bought 
or  for  services  rendered,  we  are  suffering  materially  from 
the  presence  of  the  less  fit  in  our  ranks  ;  and  from  these 
facts  we  may  conclude  that  the  more  the  inferior  stocks 
come  to  be  eliminated  from  future  generations  as  the 
result  of  present-day  eugenic  reforms,  the  greater  would 
be  the  consequent  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
whole  nation. 


The  National  Dividend 

This  very  important  question  of  the  relationship  between 
welfare  and  the  efficiency  of  labour,  as  well  as  other 
topics  previously  discussed,  may  with  advantage  be 
regarded  from  another  point  of  view,  even  if  it  involves, 
as  it  were,  going  over  much  of  the  same  country  again 
by  a  somewhat  different  method  of  conveyance.  In  the 
first  place,  we  should  attempt  to  visualize  what  economists 
call  the  national  dividend  ;  an  attempt  which  can  best 
be  made  by  regarding  it  as  a  great  stream  composed  of 
all  the  goods  issuing  from  our  farms  and  manufactories 
and  all  the  services  of  all  kinds  rendered  for  payment  by 
our  citizens  ;  a  stream  which,  when  redistributed  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  nation,  serves  to  supply  all  our 
needs  and  comforts.  Now  this  stream — the  national 
dividend — must  be  considered  both  with  reference  to  its 
quality  and  its  quantity  ;  for  the  better  its  quality  and 
the  greater  its  quantity,  the  more  truly  prosperous  will  be 
the  land  which  it  waters.  As  to  its  quality,  when  we 
remember  that  our  national  drink  bill  is  said  to  amount 
to  £160,000,000  a  year,  we  cannot  but  feel  as  regards 
this  one  item — and  many  others  might  be  quoted — that 
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there  are  great  possibilities  for  substituting  a  beneficial 
for  a  harmful  output  of  commodities  ;  a  substitution 
which  any  increase  in  the  innate  strength  of  character  of 
the  race  would  inevitably  tend  to  produce.  We  may  be 
sure  that  any  rise  in  ideals,  due  to  improvements  in  human 
innate  qualities,  would  react  on  the  kind  of  goods  or 
services  demanded  ;  and  that  any  relative  increase  in 
the  demand  for  better  things,  due  to  such  a  rise  in  ideals, 
would  in  the  end  cause  these  better  things  to  become 
relatively  less  costly  and  therefore  more  accessible  to  all  ; 
the  word  c  better  ’  here  being  used  in  its  highest  sense. 

Turning  now  to  the  quantity  or  magnitude  of  the 
national  dividend,  this  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the 
number  of  the  persons  employed  in  producing  it  ;  and 
obviously  that  number  is  now  less  than  it  might  be 
because  of  the  presence  amongst  us  both  of  those  who 
are  definitely  defective  and  of  those  whose  time  is,  economi¬ 
cally  speaking,  wasted  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the 
criminal,  the  weak  and  the  incapable.  We  know  that 
there  were  before  the  war  in  round  numbers  about  a 
million  paupers  in  the  receipt  of  relief  every  day  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  that  the  employment  of  a  large 
number  of  attendants  and  officials  was  thus  rendered 
necessary.  We  can  form  some  notion  of  the  number  of 
persons  who  were  then  living  a  criminal  and  worse  than 
useless  life  from  the  fact  that  about  14,000  persons  were 
convicted  annually,  and  that  68,000  police  were  needed 
mainly  for  our  protection  against  this  class  ;  whilst  no 
return  was  available  indicating  the  number  of  prison 
officials  and  warders  employed,  that  is  of  persons  whose 
employment  was  entirely  occasioned  by  crime.  We  know 
that  there  were  22,000  scholars  on  the  register  of  schools 
for  defectives,  in  which  were  employed  1,400  full  and 
part  time  teachers.  And  as  to  those  adults  who  are 
chronic  invalids,  deformed,  epileptic,  insane,  idiotic, 
feeble-minded,  habitual  drunkards,  etc.,  etc.,  whether 
found  in  hospitals,  asylums,  institutions  or  private 
dwellings,  together  with  those  whose  employment  is 
dependent  on  their  existence  or  whose  usefulness  is  thus 
diminished,  their  name  is  legion. 
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Passing  on  to  consider  the  effect  on  the  national  dividend 
due  to  the  presence  of  those  who  are  merely  more  or  less 
unhealthy  or  inefficient  without  being  otherwise  defective, 
it  may  be  stated  on  high  authority  that  “as  a  result  of 
ten  years’  school  medical  inspection  in  the  Public  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools  of  England  and  Wales  we  know  that  not  less 
than  a  million  children  of  school  ages  are  so  physically 
or  mentally  retarded,  defective  or  diseased  as  to  be  unable 
to  derive  reasonable  benefit  from  the  education  which 
the  State  provides.  We  know  that  of  the  children  who 
left  school — that  is  the  final  produce  of  our  educational 
system — in  1914,  the  last  normal  year  before  the  war, 
in  the  healthiest  areas  of  the  country,  10  per  cent,  had 
grave  physical  disability,  20  per  cent,  were  defective  in 
vision,  and  upwards  of  60  per  cent,  suffered  from  serious 
dental  caries.”  1  Does  not  all  this  indicate  that  there  is 
now  a  great  loss  of  output,  both  because  of  the  defective 
education  of  sickly  children,  and  because  their  ill-health 
often  runs  on  into  adult  life  ?  According  to  the  same 
authority  we  know  from  the  assurance  returns  for  1914-16 
that  “  more  than  half  the  insured  persons  in  England 
and  Wales  claim  and  receive  medical  treatment  every 
year  ;  and  that  amongst  these  persons  alone  there  are 
upwards  of  14  million  weeks  of  registered  sickness  per 
annum.  This  is  equal  to  a  loss  of  working  time  amounting 
to  270,000  years  per  annum — all  of  it  due  to  sickness, 
and  most  of  it,”  so  we  are  told,  “  due  to  preventable 
sickness.”  Those  of  us  who  have  often  been  in  the  hands 
of  doctors,  or  who  have  watched  their  efforts  with  admiring 
but  unprejudiced  eyes,  may  be  allowed  to  feel  sceptical 
as  to  the  preventability  by  medical  aid  of  any  large 
proportion  of  this  grievous  infliction.  Finally,  as  to  the 
idle,  the  careless,  the  stupid,  the  weakly,  the  intractable, 
the  clumsy  and  the  shirker,  their  failings  lead  to  an 
entirely  unmeasurable  loss  of  productive  power  in  all 
directions.  Having  impressed  on  our  imaginations  as 
best  we  can  all  these  details  concerning  the  number  of 
those  whose  work  is  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  nation 

1  Public  Opinion  in  Preventive  Medicine,  Sir  G.  Newman,  Ministry 
of  Health,  1920,  p.  5. 
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because  of  their  innate  defects,  we  must  next  try  to 
conceive  what  would  be  the  volume  of  additional  goods 
produced  or  of  additional  services  rendered  if  these 
more  or  less  inferior  individuals  were  to  be  even  partially 
replaced  by  efficient  citizens,  and  if,  moreover,  all  the 
employees  thus  set  free  from  economically  useless  occupa¬ 
tions  were  to  be  employed  on  useful  services.  Such  an 
effort  of  imagination  must  make  it  clear  that  eugenic 
reform,  if  successfully  accomplished,  would  result  in  vast 
improvements  both  in  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
the  national  dividend  and  consequently  in  a  great  rise, 
not  only  in  the  comfort,  but  also  in  the  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  attainments  of  the  nation. 


The  Innately  Superior 

In  this  same  connexion  it  may  be  as  well  to  recall 
certain  general  conclusions  arrived  at  in  previous  chapters. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  learnt  that  any  rise  in  the 
average  innate  qualities  of  a  nation,  whether  as  the  result 
of  either  a  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  the  innately 
inferior,  or  an  increase  in  that  of  the  innately  superior, 
would  result  in  that  nation  subsequently  producing  a 
larger  proportion  of  persons  above  any  given  high  standard 
of  excellence.  This  would  constitute  a  very  important 
gain  as  regards  the  production  of  goods  ;  for  the  presence 
of  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  may  be  described, 
not  only  as  the  captains,  but  also  as  the  lieutenants  and 
serjeants  of  industry — of  capable  subordinate  managers 
and  foremen — would  promote  commercial  progress  to  a 
degree  hardly  realizable  by  those  who  have  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  in  connexion  with  manufactories.  At  all  events, 
in  my  opinion,  the  extent  to  which  the  commerce  of  a 
country  can  be  developed  is  definitely  and  strictly  limited 
by  the  supply  of  the  superior  employees  of  the  various 
types  required  ;  and  a  material  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  our  nation  who  could  be  safely  entrusted  with  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  different  kinds  would  help  us  greatly  in  our 
competition  with  other  countries. 

Another  conclusion  which  may  perhaps  here  be  recalled 
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with  advantage  is  that  there  does  exist  a  very  wide 
diversity  in  the  innate  capacities  of  different  individuals. 
The  differences  which  exist  between  human  beings,  both 
in  bodily  and  mental  qualities,  are  obviously  very  great  ; 
and,  in  support  of  the  view  that  these  differences  are  to 
a  large  extent  independent  of  any  differences  in  environ¬ 
ment,  many  additional  facts  might  be  adduced.  For 
instance,  it  has  been  reported  that  in  one  case  thirty- five 
selected  girls  were  able  to  perform  with  greater  accuracy 
the  same  amount  of  work  as  that  which  had  previously 
been  done  by  120  girls,  the  cost  being  at  the  same  time 
reduced,  though  the  wages  were  doubled  ;  and  as  the 
selected  girls  were  chosen  as  the  result  of  psychological 
tests,  their  superior  capacity  for  work  was  doubtless 
largely  innate.1  The  best  workers  in  a  group  of  those 
similarly  employed  can  often  produce  twice  as  much  as 
the  worst  hands,  provided  the  pace  is  not  limited  by  the 
use  of  machinery  or  by  their  fellow  workmen  ;  and  as 
the  differences  of  productive  power,  like  the  differences 
in  height,  are  found  to  be  distributed  throughout  such  a 
group  according  to  the  normal  curve  of  error,  here  we  have 
a  fact  which  is  at  all  events  consistent  with  the  view  that 
these  differences  in  productive  power,  like  differences  in 
height,  are  largely  hereditary.  The  amount  of  time  lost 
by  sickness  is  also  a  very  variable  factor,  and  one  which 
is  also  doubtless  largely  due  to  differences  in  inborn 
qualities.2  These  are  but  additional  proofs  that  there 
are  always  ample  opportunities  for  eugenic  reform  to 
produce  through  the  agency  of  selection  beneficial  results 
in  connexion  with  both  industrial  efficiency  and  all  higher 
things. 

Distribution  of  Goods 

A  general  comment  on  the  foregoing  arguments  which 
is  to  be  anticipated  from  certain  quarters  is  that  it  is  not 
an  increase  in  the  output  of  goods  which  should  first  occupy 
our  thoughts,  but  rather  a  better  distribution  of  such  goods 

1  Psychology  and  Industrial  Efficiency,  Miinsterberg,  p.  55. 

8  See  Economics  of  Fatigue  and  Unrest ,  Florence,  1924,  p.  222,  for 
further  information  on  these  points. 
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as  are  produced,  and  that  it  is  on  problems  connected  with 
distribution  that  our  attention  should  now  be  concentrated. 
The  arguments  concerning  the  relative  importance  of 
production  and  distribution  are  in  certain  respects  closely 
analogous  to  those  concerning  the  relative  importance  of 
heredity  and  environment  ;  for,  amongst  other  things,  it 
is  equally  true  in  both  cases  to  declare  that  to  pay  attention 
to  one  of  these  rival  factors  would  afford  no  excuse  for 
neglecting  the  other.  The  demand  for  a  better  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth  is  largely  founded  on  the  wish  to  give  better 
opportunities  of  rising  in  the  world  to  the  ill  paid  as  the 
result  of  improvements  in  their  education,  training  and 
social  conditions  generally — by  improvements  in  their 
environments,  in  fact  ;  and  certainly  all  that  is  possible 
in  this  direction  should  be  taken  in  hand,  provided  that 
the  total  results  to  mankind  in  all  respects  would  be 
beneficial  on  balance.  But  here  it  must  be  remembered 
that  if  false  hopes  are  entertained  as  to  what  really  can 
be  accomplished  by  environmental  improvements,  the 
total  results  may  for  the  following  reasons  be  harmful 
rather  than  beneficial.  Whilst  a  pupil  is  being  taught, 
neither  he  nor  his  teachers  are  taking  any  direct  part  in 
the  production  of  goods,  and  what  they  then  might  have 
been  able  to  produce  constitutes  a  loss  to  the  community; 
and  it  is  a  loss  only  to  be  recovered  by  the  pupil  being 
able  in  consequence  of  the  instruction  he  had  received 
ultimately  to  produce  more  goods  than  he  would  have 
produced  if  uninstructed.  If  in  the  future  reforms  in 
teaching  or  training  or  additional  social  advantages  of  any 
kind  are  to  be  an  economic  gain  both  to  the  community 
at  large  and  to  the  individuals  intended  to  be  benefited, 
these  individuals  must  be  able  in  consequence  to  produce 
an  additional  output  of  goods,  including  services  of  all 
kinds,  superior  in  value  to  the  costs  involved  in  making 
the  reforms  in  question  ;  and  whether  they  could  do  so 
or  not  would  depend  largely  on  the  natural  endowments 
received  by  them  at  birth.  And  it  is  not  only  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  material  goods  that  we  must  look  to  ;  for  the 
production  of  moral  and  intellectual  benefits  are  governed 
by  much  the  same  laws.  In  fact,  reformers  who  are 
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guided  solely  by  their  sympathy  with  suffering  and  who 
take  no  note  of  inborn  human  nature,  are  likely  often  to 
promote  reforms  on  the  whole  harmful ;  for  the  disabilities 
of  all  kinds  from  which  human  beings  suffer  are  often 
but  little  lessened  by  environmental  reforms,  whilst  these 
reforms  often  cast  heavy  burdens  on  others. 

Those  who  have  not  considered  these  questions  with 
any  care  may  be  inclined  to  hold  that  under  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  all  men  should  be  rewarded  in  accordance  with  their 
deserts  ;  for  if  that  were  so,  no  one  would  be  damaged  by 
his  neighbour’s  shortcomings.  But  if  this  proposal  means 
that  the  national  dividend  should  be  distributed  so  that 
each  man  would  only  get  allotted  to  him  something  equiva¬ 
lent  in  value  to  the  part  he  had  played  in  the  production 
of  goods,  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  this  is  quite 
an  impracticable  ideal.  It  would  mean  starvation  to  all 
those  degenerates  and  defectives  who  were  able  to  produce 
nothing  ;  it  would  result  in  enormous  numbers  failing  to 
live  a  decent  civilized  life  ;  and  the  final  outcome  would 
be  the  reintroduction  of  natural  selection  by  the  struggle 
for  existence  in  its  most  crude  and  objectionable  form. 
Humanity  demands  that  there  shall  always  be  a  certain 
levelling  up  of  the  remuneration  received  by  the  naturally 
inefficient  ;  that  is  if  by  remuneration  is  meant  not  only 
wages  but  also  all  that  a  man  and  his  family  receive  as 
members  of  a  community.  Even  as  regards  any  possible 
future,  we  find,  therefore,  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  as  long  as  inefficient  workers  do  exist,  a  large  number 
of  them  must  always  receive  in  remuneration,  as  thus 
widely  interpreted,  more  than  they  are  worth  to  their 
country,  and  that  the  deficiency  must  be  made  up  by  the 
more  fit  receiving  less  than  they  would  get  if  their  inferiors 
were  absent. 

Many  of  the  great  mass  of  those  who  are  neither  ill-paid 
nor  highly  paid  may  be  inclined  to  hold  that  all  the  money 
required  for  any  further  environmental  improvements 
intended  to  diminish  human  suffering  could  be  drawn 
from  the  pockets  of  the  wealthy,  and  that  they,  who 
believe  themselves  to  be  paying  but  little  in  taxes,  would 
be  no  further  taxed  in  consequence  of  any  such  reforms. 
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This  erroneous  view  arises  from  not  perceiving  what  a 
small  proportion  of  the  whole  nation  can  fairly  be  described 
as  wealthy,  and  how  thin  a  layer  their  riches  would  make 
if  it  were  all  to  be  taken  away  from  them  and  spread 
over  the  whole  community  ;  and  also  from  not  realizing 
that  any  attempt  to  grasp  all  this  wealth  would  have  the 
effect  of  frightening  much  of  it  out  of  the  country,  if  not 
out  of  existence.  Far  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  any 
further  benefits  bestowed  by  the  State  on  the  naturally 
inefficient  must  fall  on  those  earning  moderate  incomes, 
including  the  skilled  artisan  ;  and  it  is  a  misfortune  that 
so  many  of  this  class  do  not  in  the  least  perceive  how  much 
they  are  even  now  contributing  towards  the  national 
expenditure  and  from  how  large  a  proportion  of  this 
expenditure  they  themselves  reap  no  benefits.  That 
they  contribute  to  the  rates  through  their  rents  and  that 
they  are  taxed  indirectly  when  they  consume  alcohol, 
tobacco,  tea,  etc.,  many  are  probably  aware.  What 
they  do  not  perceive  is  that  all  that  they  obtain  by  pur¬ 
chase,  their  food,  their  clothing,  their  bicycles,  their  bus 
and  railway  fares,  and  their  house  if  they  buy  one,  would 
all  be  cheaper  if  the  companies  or  others  concerned  had 
to  pay  less  in  rates  and  taxes  ;  and  that,  therefore,  in  such 
purchases  they  are  contributing  indirectly  to  the  public 
revenues.  Again,  it  is  not  merely  taxation  which  should 
be  held  in  view,  but  also  the  beneficial  effects  which  might 
result  from  either  such  increase  in  or  such  setting  free  of 
the  public  revenues  as  would  inevitably  result  from  the 
absence  of  the  less  fit ;  these  possible  benefits  including 
improvements  in  education,  hospitals,  libraries,  roads, 
pavements,  public  lighting,  public  safety,  etc.,  etc.  When 
the  skilled  artisan  sees  what  his  class  might  gain  in  the 
future  as  the  result  of  eugenic  reforms,  he  will  be  amongst 
the  most  eager  to  join  in  the  eugenic  campaign.1 

1  As  to  the  distribution  of  wealth,  see  The  Division  of  the  Product  of 
Industry,  Bowley  (Oxford  Press,  1919).  In  connexion  with  this  whole 
subject,  the  Drage  Parliamentary  Return  might  be  studied  with  advantage  ; 
for  it  indicates  the  colossal  sum  which  is  expended  on  public  assistance, 
that  is  on  all  assistance  from  rates  and  taxes  for  maintenance  and  treat¬ 
ment  for  which  the  recipient  does  not  pay  or  only  pays  a  portion.  This 
expenditure  in  England  and  Scotland  rose  from  63  to  468  millions  per 
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Military  Strength 

Another  advantage  must  here  be  mentioned  which 
would  be  due  to  any  rise  in  the  innate  qualities  of  a  nation, 
with  its  accompanying  increase  in  the  national  dividend 
and  therefore  in  accumulated  wealth,  and  that  is  the 
increase  in  military  strength  which  would  infallibly  result 
from  any  such  racial  progress.  To  possess  military 
strength  when  it  is  needed  is  certainly  a  great  asset  ; 
though  it  may  well  be  that  the  advantages  resulting  from 
military  preparedness  in  peace  may  often  have  been 
exaggerated,  both  because  the  maintenance  of  powerful 
armies  does  not  necessarily  lessen  the  probability  of 
the  outbreak  of  war  and  because  the  national  resources 
of  a  nation  are  thus  dried  up,  with  a  lessening  of  the 
powers  of  production  when  the  tug-of-war  does  come. 
War  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  affair  of  credit,  of 
industrial  capacity,  and  of  the  consequent  power  of 
rapidly  producing  the  engines  of  war  when  actually  needed  ; 
and  all  these  advantages  are  largely  dependent  on  the 
innate  qualities  of  the  nation.  It  may  perhaps  be  urged 
that,  as  victory  depends  on  the  possession  of  big  battalions, 
no  diminution  in  numbers  in  any  class  can  now  be  tolerated, 
and  also  that  the  inferiority  in  numbers  of  the  white  races 
is  a  grave  menace  to  humanity  ;  this  last  being  a  con¬ 
sideration  certainly  not  to  be  overlooked.1  But  in  the 
past  we  have  relied  mainly  on  our  intellectual  superiority 
in  our  dealings  with  coloured  races,  and  on  all  accounts, 
military  and  civil,  it  would  be  a  fatal  blunder  now  to 
neglect  any  steps  tending  to  maintain  or  enhance  that 
superiority  even  if  they  involved  some  check  on  the 
increase  in  our  numbers.  Those  endowed  with  a  mind 
more  philosophic  than  mine  may  perhaps  stifle  any  such 
fears  in  regard  to  the  future  by  the  avowal  that  if  our 

annum  between  1910  and  1925,  this  not  including  housing,  with  the 
Widows,  etc..  Act  still  to  come  into  force  (G.  Drage,  Times,  November  3, 
1925).  See  also  Quarterly  Review,  July  1923,  article  by  Geoffrey  Drage, 
and  Return  to  H.  of  C.,  dated  February  12,  1924,  on  Public  Social  Services. 

1  See  Mankind  at  the  Cross  Roads,  East  (Scribners,  1923),  p.  13, 
where  it  is  urged  that  this  is  not  a  danger,  because  the  white  race  “  holds 
all  remaining  undeveloped  territory.” 
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nation  does  allow  itself  to  fall  into  a  position  of  racial 
inferiority,  its  extermination  would  be  a  very  desirable 
event.  I  would  rather  dwell  on  the  thought  that  the 
more  fit,  in  addition  to  all  other  merits,  do  make  better 
soldiers,  and  also  that,  as  to  the  advantages  of  such  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  capable  leaders  of  men  as  must 
accompany  racial  progress,  the  remarks  on  this  subject 
in  a  preceding  paragraph  apply  even  more  forcibly  to 
fighting  than  to  industrial  production.  Again,  some  may 
seek  to  dispel  all  dismal  racial  forebodings  as  to  our  future 
military  fitness  by  pointing  to  the  magnificent  behaviour 
of  our  sailors  and  soldiers  during  all  the  long  stress  of  the 
Great  War  ;  and  it  certainly  is  true  that  we  may  here 
legitimately  find  a  foundation  on  which,  under  certain 
conditions,  good  hopes  for  the  future  may  be  built.  With 
many  glorious  memories  in  our  minds  we  cannot  doubt 
that  splendid  material  does  exist  admirably  suited  to  form 
the  progenitors  of  the  coming  generations  ;  but  hopes 
founded  on  this  fact  will  probably  prove  to  be  illusory  if 
no  selective  processes  are  actually  put  in  operation  which 
would  make  it  certain  that  these  noble  strains  will  relatively 
increase  rather  than  relatively  diminish  in  numbers  as 
time  goes  on.  We  must  not  judge  by  the  qualities  of 
the  small  forces  which  we  maintain  in  peace  ;  for  they 
are  highly  selected  bodies.  We  must  consider  rather 
what  did  occur  when  the  whole  nation  was  called  to  arms. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  medical  examination  of  recruits 
for  the  last  lap  of  the  war — from  November  1917  to 
November  1918 — proved  that  of  every  nine  men  of  this 
group  of  2,500,000  recruits  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
“  three  were  perfectly  fit  and  healthy  ;  two  were  upon  a 
definitely  infirm  plane  of  health  and  strength,  whether 
from  some  disability  or  some  failure  in  development  ; 
three  were  incapable  of  undergoing  more  than  a  very 
moderate  degree  of  physical  exertion  and  could  almost 
(in  view  of  their  age)  be  described  with  justice  as  physical 
wrecks  ;  and  the  remaining  man  as  a  chronic  invalid  with 
a  precarious  hold  upon  life.”  1  And  these  are  the  men 
who  are  being,  as  it  were,  carefully  preserved  in  order  to 

1  Newman,  loc.  cit.,  p.  8. 
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father  the  coming  generations.  Moreover,  these  figures 
do  not  include  those  degenerates  who  never  even  came  up 
for  examination  ;  nor  those  of  their  able-bodied  attendants 
who  could  not  be  spared  even  in  war-time.  And  this 
matter  of  attendants  is  becoming  one  of  great  importance 
now  that  women  are  playing  so  great  a  part  in  war,  though 
not  yet  in  fighting.  In  view  of  all  these  facts  we  may 
surely  conclude  that  any  improvement  in  the  inborn 
qualities  of  a  nation,  whether  physical  or  mental,  would 
make  it  a  far  more  formidable  military  power  for  good  or 
for  evil ;  whilst  any  improvement  in  its  innate  moral 
qualities  would  make  it  less  likely  that  this  power  would 
be  used  for  evil.  In  any  case,  woe  betide  the  nation  which 
sees  other  nations  advancing  in  racial  qualities  whilst 
allowing  itself  to  become  so  degenerate  as  to  be  unable 
to  defend  itself  when  the  pinch  does  come.  Then  the 
debt  would  indeed  be  grievous  which  would  have  to  be 
paid  for  preceding  generations  having  passed  on  their 
harmful  innate  propensities  to  their  children  and  for  not 
having  regulated  their  conduct  in  accordance  with  their 
duties  towards  posterity. 


Moral  and  Intellectual  Contagion 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  effects  on 
the  nation  of  the  presence  in  its  ranks  of  the  more  fit 
and  of  the  less  fit,  it  may  well  be  that  the  most  important 
of  these  influences  have  yet  to  be  considered  ;  namely, 
those  due  to  what  may  be  described  as  social  contagion. 
Everyone  is  greatly  affected  by  the  society  in  which  he 
has  lived  ;  for,  if  this  were  not  so,  why  should  any  of  us 
turn  out  to  be  civilized  beings  ?  If  our  neighbours  had  no 
effect  on  us,  we  should  be  none  the  worse  for  having  been 
brought  up  by  savages,  or  even  by  monkeys.  The  superior 
tend  to  pull  up  the  inferior  both  as  regards  their  moral 
and  their  intellectual  attainments,  whilst  the  drag  of  the 
inferior  is  always  downwards.  In  fact  the  net  result  of 
social  contagion  seems  always  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
making  a  whole  community  concentrate  about  a  position 
of  moral  and  mental  mediocrity.  The  naturally  stupid 
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are,  it  is  true,  incapable  of  grasping  many  of  the  ideas 
entertained  by  the  naturally  capable,  whilst  those  well 
endowed  by  nature  unfortunately  are  able  to  hide  their 
lights  under  a  bushel ;  and  for  these  reasons,  social  con¬ 
tagion  may  really  make  a  community  concentrate  about  a 
position  below  mediocrity  ;  somewhat  in  the  same  way 
that,  as  we  have  seen,  diversity  in  industrial  capacity 
tends  to  lower  the  average  wage  of  a  whole  group  to 
below  what  it  would  have  been  if  all  had  worked  inde¬ 
pendently.  Putting  this  last  point  aside  as  being  disput¬ 
able,  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  social  contagion  has  a 
tendency  to  make  all  men  somewhat  more  like  the  middle 
man  of  any  social  group,  then  it  must  follow  that  to  rid 
the  world  of  any  of  those  inferior  to  this  middle  man 
would  tend  to  raise  the  level  of  the  whole  group  in  regard 
to  all  those  acquirements  on  which  our  civilization  depends. 
A  balance  being  at  rest,  if  we  were  to  take  off  some  of 
the  weights  on  one  side  this  would  make  the  scales  rise 
on  that  side  until  the  whole  balance  had  swung  over  into 
a  new  position  of  equilibrium  ;  and  if  eugenic  reforms  were 
to  make  the  civilization  of  a  whole  nation  in  like  manner 
rise  in  future  to  a  higher  level  because  of  the  lessening 
of  such  harmful  contagious  influences  as  result  from  the 
presence  amongst  us  to-day  of  those  who  are  morally  or 
intellectually  inferior,  this  would  probably  be  the  greatest 
of  all  the  benefits  which  would  thus  be  produced. 

Civilization  has  as  a  rule  been  a  slow  growth  ;  for 
progress  has  been  mainly  due  to  one  generation  learning 
by  tradition  a  little  more  from  the  superior  than  from 
the  inferior  of  the  preceding  generation.  It  is  true  that 
recently,  as  the  result  of  inventions  applicable  to  industry 
and  agriculture,  material  welfare  has  been  advancing  by 
leaps  and  bounds  ;  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  progress 
of  this  kind  can  continue  at  this  pace  for  long.  As  regards 
social  progress  in  normal  times,  many  authorities  hold 
that  it  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  influence  of  men  of 
supreme  genius  ;  and  small  numbers  of  such  prodigies  as 
these  may,  of  course,  appear  at  any  time.  But  has  not 
the  influence  of  these  great  leaders  of  thought  been  a  direc¬ 
tive  rather  than  a  moving  force  ?  The  works  of  Plato 
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and  Aristotle,  though  they  were  of  inestimable  service  in 
guiding  men’s  minds  during  the  Renaissance,  probably  did 
little  towards  checking  the  advent  of  the  Dark  Ages.  At 
any  rate,  my  belief  is  that  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  persons  of  fairly  good  intelligence  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  social  progress  ;  for  numbers  are  needed  to 
produce  all  such  forward  movements  as  depend  on  social 
contagion.  The  presence  of  the  less  fit  in  a  nation  acts 
in  a  similar  way,  but  in  a  downward  direction  ;  and  their 
harmful  contagious  influences  have  been  here  mainly 
emphasized  merely  because  it  is  easier  to  visualize  the 
evil  effects  produced  by  contact  with  the  less  fit  than  the 
beneficial  effects  thus  produced  by  the  more  fit.  Our 
aim  should  be,  of  course,  to  diminish  the  numbers  of 
those  who  are  defective  in  morals  or  intelligence,  and  in 
so  far  as  this  can  be  accomplished  by  improvements  in 
their  surroundings,  we  wish  God-speed  to  all  concerned. 
But  here  again  let  it  be  noted  that  the  eugenic  remedy, 
which  consists  in  relatively  decreasing  the  birth-rate  in 
homes  inhabited  by  the  less  fit,  would  produce  beneficial 
effects  even  as  regards  all  those  differences  which  are 
acquired  and  which  are  not  innate  ;  for  such  homes  are 
as  a  rule  centres  from  which  inferior  contagious  influences 
emanate.  We  must  never,  however,  trust  to  environ¬ 
ment  alone  ;  for  innate  qualities  will  always  tell  in  the 
long  run.  The  less  fit  are  always  dragging  back  the 
community  in  all  things,  whether  moral,  mental  or 
material  ;  and  if  ever  the  more  fit  come  to  be  insufficiently 
numerous  to  counterbalance  by  their  uplift  this  downward 
drag  of  the  less  fit,  all  hopes  of  progress  will  then  have 
disappeared  and  a  slow  and  irresistible  deterioration  in 
our  civilization  will  have  set  in. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

We  have  seen  that  all  the  cost,  trouble  and  care  of 
maintaining  all  definite  degenerates,  including  criminals, 
mental  defectives  and  hopeless  invalids,  falls  on  their 
neighbours  in  the  form  of  taxation  or  charity  and  in  other 
ways.  As  to  the  less  fit,  including  drunkards,  the  stupid, 
the  careless,  the  intractable  and  the  inefficient,  as  a  rule 
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they  pay  less  than  their  share  in  taxes  ;  and  as  the  value 
of  what  they  produce  is  less  than  the  value  of  what  they 
consume,  the  balance  has  to  be  made  up  in  some  way  or 
other  by  the  nation  at  large.  The  honest  man,  unknown 
to  himself,  is  always  and  in  different  ways  helping  to  pay 
the  debts  of  the  fraudulent  and  the  wastrel  and  to  make 
up  their  insurance  premiums  to  full  value.  The  national 
dividend — the  total  output  of  goods  and  services — would 
be  improved  both  in  quality  and  quantity  by  any  rise  in 
the  innate  endowments  of  the  people  ;  for  large  numbers 
now  produce  but  little  or  nothing  or  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  harmful  commodities  ;  whilst  production 
is  limited  by  the  want  of  efficient  leaders  of  all  grades. 
Wealth  should  be  as  well  distributed  as  possible  ;  but  the 
losses  due  to  natural  inefficiency  would  not  thus  be 
obviated.  Neither  remuneration  in  wages  nor  State  aid 
could  be  regulated  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  value 
of  the  work  done  by  each  individual,  and  the  more  efficient 
must  as  a  rule  receive  less  than  their  deserts  ;  for  certainly 
the  relatively  few  very  wealthy  tax-payers  could  not  be 
made  to  make  up  the  deficit  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
less  fit,  their  riches  being  insufficient  for  the  purpose. 
The  mass  of  efficient  workers,  typified  by  the  skilled 
artisan,  are  woefully  ignorant  of  what  is  thrown  on  them 
by  their  natural  inferiors.  Our  military  strength  depends 
mainly  on  the  innate  qualities  of  the  people  and  on  accu¬ 
mulated  capital  ;  and  if  all  the  nation  were  to  be  brought 
up  to  the  natural  level  of  our  best  battalions,  we  should 
be  hard  to  beat  either  in  peace  or  in  war.  This  is  far 
from  being  the  case  at  present,  and  some  day  we  may  pay 
heavily  for  our  present  neglect  of  racial  precautions. 
Social  contagion  will  become  a  more  and  more  powerful 
influence  as  time  goes  on,  because  of  the  increasing  means 
of  intercommunication  between  individuals  ;  and  social 
contagion  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  connexion  with  all  reforms,  whether  eugenic  or 
environmental.  Some  of  the  foregoing  remarks  may 
appear  to  be  no  better  than  a  selfish  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  innately  superior  for  the  extermination  of  the 
innately  inferior  ;  but  they  have  in  truth  been  made 
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because  we  can  best  grasp  the  benefits  which  might  be 
derived  from  eugenic  reform  by  attempting  to  realize  all 
the  vast  amount  of  existing  mental  and  bodily  pain, 
unrest,  squalor,  fatigue  and  hunger  which  might  have 
been  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth  if  our  ancestors  had 
not  transmitted  to  us  so  great  a  share  of  their  harmful 
propensities.  No  doubt  the  healthy  and  the  capable 
may  look  forward  to  their  children  reaping  great  benefits 
from  any  steps  now  taken  in  order  to  promote  racial 
progress  ;  but,  if  so,  does  not  this  form  a  legitimate 
reason  why  they  should  advocate  all  such  eugenic  reforms  ? 
All  of  those  who  are  striving  to  ensure  that  the  existing 
mass  of  human  suffering  will  not  continue  in  full  measure 
in  the  coming  generations  can  at  all  events  claim  that 
they  are  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  unselfish  patriotism  ;  for 
surely  every  patriot  must  wish  as  far  as  possible  to  promote 
the  removal  in  the  future  of  all  those  natural  disabilities 
from  which  the  less  fit  suffer  so  grievously  and  which 
result  in  so  heavy  a  burden  being  cast  on  the  nation  as 
a  whole. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


IS  THE  RACE  DETERIORATING  ? 

The  Decay  of  Ancient  Civilizations 

In  the  last  chapter  it  was  seen  how  heavy  is  the  burden 
now  cast  by  the  less  fit  on  the  more  fit  ;  and  from  this 
conclusion  we  are  naturally  led  on  to  inquire  whether  this 
burden  is  increasing  or  decreasing,  or,  more  generally, 
whether  our  race  is  improving  or  deteriorating  in  inborn 
qualities.  It  may  well  be  that  the  eugenic  programme 
ought  not  to  be  greatly  affected  by  a  decision  one  way 
or  the  other  on  this  point  ;  for  should  we  not  strive 
either  to  retard  a  backward  movement  or  to  hasten  an 
advance,  whichever  was  needed  ?  But,  certainly,  the 
greater  the  probability  of  a  racial  decline  being  now  in 
progress  whilst  we  meditate,  the  greater  is  the  urgency 
for  decision  being  obtained  in  regard  to  the  problems 
at  issue. 

The  student  of  nature  must  be  impressed  by  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  unchangeability  of  certain  organisms  through 
periods  of  time  estimated  by  millions  of  years  ;  but  if 
thus  tempted  to  rely  upon  organic  stability  as  a  safeguard 
against  racial  deterioration,  he  should  remember  that 
during  these  long  ages  innumerable  other  species  did 
disappear  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Those  who  hold  that 
natural  selection  has  been  at  all  events  one  of  the  main 
factors  in  promoting  evolution  amongst  animals  and 
plants  may,  it  is  true,  point  to  the  fact  that  this  process 
can  be  proved  to  be  still  in  operation  amongst  us.  But 
if  it  has  often  failed  as  a  safeguard  in  the  past,  what  right 
have  we  to  rely  on  it  as  regards  the  future  ?  The  arguments 
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set  forth  in  Chapter  VIII,  no  doubt,  indicated  that  unless 
all  persons  born  and  bred  under  similar  external  conditions 
have  equal  chances  of  survival  and  procreation,  selection 
must  continue  to  take  place  ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  men 
are  certainly  not  all  born  alike  as  regards  hereditary 
endowments,  it  follows  that  natural  selection  must  ever 
remain  in  operation  in  weeding  out  the  ‘  less  fit.’  But 
we  have  here  no  guarantee  that  it  will  be  the  appearance 
in  the  future  of  the  more  desirable  human  qualities  which 
will  thus  be  promoted  ;  and  we  have  seen,  in  fact,  that 
it  seems  probable  that  natural  selection  is  now  mainly 
operative  in  weeding  out  physical  defects  in  human  beings. 
Moreover,  there  are  even  more  cogent  reasons  for  placing 
little  reliance  on  any  past  progress  in  the  animal  world 
as  a  good  omen  for  the  future.  Wolves  of  a  pack,  no  doubt, 
help  one  another  against  all  common  enemies  ;  but  the 
she-wolf  is  little,  if  at  all,  concerned  as  to  the  welfare  of 
any  cubs  but  her  own.  Amongst  wild  animals,  no  common 
action  mitigates  the  struggle  for  existence  amongst 
members  of  the  same  pack  in  regard  to  any  circumstances 
affecting  the  pack  as  a  whole  or  the  whole  pack  alike  ; 
whilst  with  mankind,  the  more  efficient  strata  of  societv 
are  constantly  aiding  their  less  efficient  neighbours  in 
ways  tending  to  promote  their  survival  and  multiplication. 
As  long  as  philanthropy  remains  in  active  operation, 
without  adequate  racial  safeguards,  a  whole  nation  may 
well  be  slowly  and  steadily  descending  to  the  level  of  its 
lowest  types  ;  whilst  amongst  the  lower  animals,  the 
absence  of  all  social  differentiation  and  of  all  conscious 
philanthropic  effort  prevents  any  similar  retrograde  change 
taking  place.  A  study  of  nature  gives  no  ground  for 
the  belief  that  our  nation  cannot  be  slowly  deteriorating 
in  racial  qualities. 

As  regards  intellect,  man  is  undoubtedly  much  superior 
to  his  animal  ancestors  ;  but  I  have  the  impression  that 
wild  animals  produce  a  far  smaller  percentage  of  obviously 
defective  offspring  than  do  human  beings.  If  this  be  so, 
man  has  no  doubt  deteriorated  in  this  respect  since  the 
days  when  he  was  quite  ‘  wild  ’  ;  for  then  he  was  assuredly 
kept  up  to  the  mark  in  the  same  way  that  other  wild 
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creatures  always  have  been.  In  our  zoological  gardens, 
it  is  true,  a  considerable  proportion  of  defective  offspring 
do  make  their  appearance  ;  but  as  this  proportion  has 
been  largely  reduced  by  a  careful  study  of  hygienic  con¬ 
ditions,  it  would  appear  as  if  these  defects  were  due  to 
abnormal  surroundings. 

The  comparisons  which  can  be  made  with  prehistoric 
man  are,  moreover,  but  little  more  illuminating  or  encourag¬ 
ing  ;  for  they  do  but  indicate  that  it  is  uncertain  whether 
we  are  superior  or  inferior  in  either  body  or  mind  to  our 
human  predecessors  of  some  fifty  thousand  years  ago. 
Human  beings  of  ten  thousand  years  ago  had  about  the 
same  skull  capacity  as  we  have  ;  whilst  considerable 
artistic  skill  is  proved  to  have  existed  at  a  far  earlier  date. 
The  size  of  the  brain  is,  however,  but  a  poor  guide  as  to 
its  quality  1  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  all  other 
respects  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  mental  and  moral 
qualities  of  these  remote  ancestors  of  ours,  if  they  should 
be  so  described. 

Turning  to  more  modern  times,  Galton’s  investigations 
proved  that  the  Greeks  of  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago  were  markedly  superior  to  any  modern  race  in  regard 
to  their  capacity  for  turning  out  men  of  genius  ;  whilst 
their  physical  fitness  can  hardly  be  doubted.  The  decline 
of  that  wonderfully  high  intellectual  culture  was  but  a 
repetition  of  what  had  often  occurred  previously  ;  for  it  is 
now  common  knowledge  that  ancient  civilizations  in  past 
ages  often  only  arose  to  disappear  or  to  decline  into 
obscurity  after  a  few  centuries  of  brilliancy.  And  if  such 
calamities  have  been  the  rule  in  times  gone  by,  what 
reason  can  we  adduce  for  a  belief  that  a  similar  fate  is 
not  also  in  store  for  us  ?  Does  it  not  seem  probable, 
judging  by  past  evidence,  that  our  civilization  will  fade 
away  also,  unless  some  hitherto  untried  safeguards  are 
adopted  ?  To  find  out  what  is  needed  in  this  respect, 
and  to  apply  the  brake  in  time,  this  is  the  aim  of 
eugenics. 

After  reading  these  brief  remarks  indirectly  founded  on 
the  vast  stores  of  information  accumulated  by  anthro- 
1  Pearl,  Studies  in  Human  Biology,  p.  93. 
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pologists,  the  hopeful  philosopher  may  perhaps  strive  to 
console  himself  by  the  thought  that  civilizations  never 
do  quite  die  out,  and  that  at  each  catastrophe  the  advances 
in  knowledge  previously  made  are  never  all  lost.  It  is 
true  that,  after  each  period  of  comparative  darkness, 
new  civilizations  in  the  past  always  arose  amongst  neigh¬ 
bouring  barbarous  peoples,  whose  innate  qualities  had 
been  kept  up  to  the  mark  by  a  severe  struggle  for  existence, 
and  who  had  been  able  to  absorb  some  of  the  cultural 
traditions  of  the  nations  which  they  had  conquered  and 
whose  civilization  they  had  largely  extinguished.  But 
an  immense  amount  of  suffering  always  took  place  during 
this  wave-like  process  of  advance,  and  doubtless  much 
knowledge  was  temporarily  or  permanently  lost  ;  and  it 
is  this  suffering  and  this  loss  which  the  eugenist  seeks 
to  obviate.  Moreover,  if  the  whole  world  becomes  civilized, 
where  will  be  the  uncultivated  ground  on  which  a  new 
culture  might  spring  up  ?  May  not  a  revival  of  learning 
be  even  a  more  arduous  proceeding  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past  ? 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  historical  study  of  the 
causes  of  the  decay  of  ancient  civilizations,  a  topic  which 
I  am  not  competent  to  discuss.  I  must,  however,  express 
one  confident  opinion,  and  that  is  that  anyone  who  sets 
out  to  discover  the  one  cause  of  any  of  these  bygone  catas¬ 
trophes  is  making  a  serious  initial  mistake  ;  for  many 
causes  must  always  have  been  at  work,  whether  military, 
economic,  financial,  medical,  social  or  biological.  It 
is  very  important  that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  ; 
for  each  separate  cause  which  is  discovered  generally 
points  to  a  separate  method  of  endeavouring  to  safeguard 
our  civilization  in  the  future.  How  much  will  ever  be 
discovered  with  certainty  by  these  historical  methods  of 
inquiry  is  very  problematical  ;  for  if  we  dispute  as  to 
what  are  the  changes  which  are  now  going  on  under  our 
eyes,  and  why  they  are  taking  place,  will  not  the  causes  of 
events  imperfectly  recorded  in  ancient  documents  be  even 
more  disputable  ?  At  all  events  thus  far  historical  investiga¬ 
tions  have  been  mainly  useful  to  the  eugenist  in  conclu¬ 
sively  proving  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the 
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permanence  of  any  civilization  under  any  hitherto  existing 
conditions. 


The  Differential  Birth-Rate 

When  endeavouring  to  ascertain  whether  the  racial 
qualities  of  our  nation  are  improving  or  deteriorating,  we 
are,  therefore,  forced  to  rely  mainly  on  the  study  of 
current  events  and  of  existing  conditions.  By  such 
studies  it  can  be  proved,  as  we  shall  see,  that  forces  are 
now  at  work  which  must  tend  to  deteriorate  the  inborn 
qualities  of  our  race,  and  that  if  this  deterioration  is  allowed 
to  proceed  unchecked,  it  must  in  time  result  in  a  lowering 
of  our  existing  standards  of  life  in  regard  to  morals, 
intellect  and  comfort.  And  the  reasons  for  believing 
that  our  civilization  is  in  danger  of  decay  are  certainly 
reinforced  by  our  knowledge  that  such  a  decay,  if  it  does 
occur,  will  only  be  another  case  of  history  repeating 
itself.  We  now  pass  on,  therefore,  to  consider  what  can 
be  learnt  by  looking  around  us  when  inquiring  whether 
our  civilization  is  or  is  not  suffering  from  any  grievous 
sickness. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  any  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  being  continually  increased  in  numbers  by 
births  and  decreased  by  deaths  ;  and  that  from  this  it 
follows  that,  putting  emigration  and  immigration  aside, 
the  rate  of  its  multiplication  will  depend  on  the  difference 
between  its  birth-rate  and  its  death-rate.  We  cannot, 
however,  look  to  the  manipulation  of  the  death-rate  as 
a  method  of  securing  eugenic  progress  ;  and  it  is  right, 
therefore,  that,  of  the  two,  more  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  birth-rate,  provided  that  the  racial  effects  of 
changes  in  the  death-rate  are  never  overlooked.  Now 
the  birth-rate  has  been  decreasing  for  many  years  in  most, 
if  not  in  all  civilized  countries,  whilst  comparatively 
recently  the  important  fact  was  discovered  that  the  more 
prosperous  sections  of  the  community  have  now  as  a  rule 
a  lower  birth-rate  than  the  less  prosperous  ;  Bertillon, 
writing  in  1897,  being  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  line  of 
inquiry.  This  whole  problem  was  first  considered  in  a 
22 
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thoroughly  scientific  manner  by  Dr.  David  Heron,  when 
working  at  the  Galton  Laboratory  under  the  guidance  of 
Professor  Karl  Pearson  1  ;  and  the  realization  by  eugenists 
of  the  great  importance  of  the  differences  in  the  rates  of 
multiplication  of  the  different  social  strata  which  was 
brought  about  by  these  investigations  marks  an  epoch  in 
eugenic  thought.  Unfortunately,  even  the  educated 
public  have  not  yet  grasped  the  importance  which  ought 
to  be  attached  to  this  discovery  by  all  who  are  solicitous 
as  to  the  future  welfare  of  their  country. 

Dr.  Heron’s  investigations  dealt  with  the  districts  of 
the  London  area,  these  being  differentiated  according  to 
various  indications  of  riches  or  poverty,  success  or  failure, 
and  presence  and  absence  of  culture.  The  material  at  his 
disposal  enabled  him  to  investigate  the  problem,  not  only 
as  regards  the  census  year  of  1901,  but  also  in  some  measure 
as  far  back  as  1851  ;  and  his  work  proves  conclusively 
that  “  for  the  London  districts  there  is  a  very  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  undesirable  social  status  and  a  high  birth¬ 
rate.  In  districts  where  there  is  overcrowding,  where 
there  is  a  superabundance  of  the  lowest  type  of  labour, 
where  it  is  needful  to  employ  many  young  children  in 
order  to  earn  daily  bread  for  the  family,  where  infantile 
mortality  is  greatest,  there  the  wives  of  reproductive 
ages  have  most  children.  Where  there  is  more  culture 
and  education,  as  shown  by  a  higher  proportion  of  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  where  there  is  more  leisure  and  comfort, 
as  shown  by  a  higher  percentage  of  domestic  servants, 
where  the  traders  [e.g.  pawnbrokers]  who  appeal  to  the 
improvident  and  thriftless  are  fewer  in  number,  there  the 
birth-rate  is  least.  Again,  where  there  is  more  general 
pauperism  .  .  .  there  the  birth-rate  is  highest.”  More¬ 
over,  it  was  proved  that  the  relationship  between  inferior 
status  and  high  birth-rate  had  44  practically  doubled  during 
the  last  fifty  years  ;  ”  or,  in  other  words,  that  where  it 
could  be  said  that  the  difference  in  prosperity  between 
two  districts  had  not  changed  during  that  period,  there  it 
was  found  that  the  excess  of  the  birth-rate  in  the  less 

1  Relation  of  Fertility  in  Man  to  Social  Status,  Heron  (Dulau,  1906), 
pp.  19,  21  and  14. 
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prosperous  over  that  in  the  more  prosperous  district  had 
doubled  in  the  interval.  “  Nor  is  the  higher  birth-rate 
of  the  undesirable  elements  ”  in  Dr.  Heron’s  opinion 
“  compensated  by  the  higher  death-rate  ”  ;  for  the  net 
fertility  (apparently  depending  on  the  number  of  children 
surviving  to  15  years  of  age)  was  found  to  have  been 
higher  in  the  inferior  social  strata  in  1901,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  case  in  1851.  In  this  paper  the  birth-rate 
means  the  number  of  children  estimated  as  a  percentage 
of  the  number  of  wives,  not  of  the  whole  population  ;  and 
for  this  and  other  reasons  any  figure  given  as  representing 
the  net  fertility  of  any  social  stratum  would  require  con¬ 
siderable  manipulation  before  it  could  be  accepted  as  an 
index  of  the  rate  of  multiplication.  The  differences  in 
the  marriage-rates  would,  perhaps,  be  the  most  important 
additional  point  to  be  taken  into  account  ;  but  this 
correction  would,  I  believe,  only  serve  to  emphasize  the 
differences  between  the  social  strata,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
“scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  importance  of”  this 
proof  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  new  factor  as  regards 
social  conditions  in  this  “  grave  problem  of  national 
degeneration.” 

At  about  the  same  date,  News  holme  and  Stevenson 
made  certain  investigations  which  led  to  similar  con¬ 
clusions.  They  divided  the  London  Boroughs  into  six 
groups,  according  to  the  average  number  of  domestic 
servants  per  family,  this  being  held  to  be  a  good  measure 
of  prosperity.  Having  found  the  death-rate  and  the  birth¬ 
rate,  the  following  figures  were  obtained  by  deducting 
the  one  from  the  other  :  Group  I,  16*56  ;  Group  II,  13*89  ; 
Group  III,  11*43  ;  Group  IV,  13*81  ;  Group  V,  10*29  ; 
Group  VI,  5*79  ;  these  groups  of  districts  being  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  prosperity.  Now,  if  these  groups 
had  been  self-contained  areas,  with  no  comings-in  or 
goings-out,  these  figures  would  have  correctly  represented 
the  relative  rate  of  increase  of  the  different  social  classes 
inhabiting  them  ;  and,  in  any  case,  they  “  show  in  a 
manner  which  hardly  admits  of  any  doubt  that  in  London 
at  any  rate  the  inhabitants  of  the  poorest  quarters  .  .  . 
are  reproducing  themselves  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  the 
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more  well-to-do.”  1  Monsieur  March  analysed  the  French 
Census  of  1906,  and  his  researches  also  confirmed  “  what 
had  previously  been  learnt  by  researches  as  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  on  fertility  of  social  status,  social  surroundings, 
and  income.” 

Another  important  paper  dealing- with  these  topics  is 
that  written  in  1920  by  Dr.  Stevenson,  of  the  Census 
Department  ;  in  which  he  analysed  the  census  of  1911. 2 
He  divided  the  population  into  eight  social  classes,  as 
indicated  by  the  nature  of  their  occupations.  Of  these 
Classes,  I  to  V  are  in  a  descending  order  as  regards  social 
status,  Class  I  including  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
and  Class  V  unskilled  labour.  Classes  VI,  VII  and  VIII 
consist  of  textile  workers,  miners  and  agricultural  labourers. 
The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  children  per  100 
families  in  these  different  classes  : 


I. 

II. 

ill. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Children  born  : 

Crude  rates 

190 

241 

279 

287 

337 

238 

358 

327 

Children  surviving  : 

Crude  rates 

168 

205 

232 

237 

268 

191 

282 

284 

These  figures  are  very  interesting  as  indicating  how 
wide  are  the  differences  in  fertility  between  the  different 
classes  ;  but  they  cannot  be  accepted  as  they  stand  as  an 
indication  of  relative  rates  of  multiplication. 

Dr.  Stevenson  also  separated  out  another  division, 
which  he  called  Class  la ,  consisting  of  naval  and  military 
officers,  clergymen,  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  architects, 
commercial  travellers,  clerks  in  banks,  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  commerce  and  the  Civil  Service,  etc.  He  informs 
me  that  from  the  same  source  it  can  be  shown  that  as 
regards  this  Class  la,  wives  who  at  the  census  were  over 

1  Eugenics ,  Edgar  Schuster  (The  Nation’s  Library),  pp.  221-4, 
to  which  book  I  am  indebted  for  the  facts  in  this  paragraph. 

2  Stevenson,  Fertility  of  Social  Classes.  Royal  Statistical  Society, 
May  1920.  P.  410. 
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45  years  of  age  had  then  on  the  average  3*24  children 
remaining  alive.  These  wives  had,  however,  had  other 
4  children  5  who  had  died  before  the  date  on  which  the 
census  was  held ;  these  including  the  offspring  of  aged 
parents,  offspring  who  had  themselves  become  parents 
before  they  died  ;  and  as  such  as  these  had  played  their 
part  in  producing  the  coming  generations,  they  should  be 
included  in  the  number  of  the  offspring  effective  for  racial 
purposes.  A  small  addition  should,  therefore,  be  made 
to  the  figure  3’ 24  on  this  account.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  these  children  died  after  the  census  was  taken 
but  before  reaching  manhood,  whilst  other  4  children  ’ 
remained  permanently  unmarried  ;  and  the  number  3*24 
should,  therefore,  for  our  purposes  be  decreased  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  corresponding  deduction.  Would  these  correc¬ 
tions  bring  this  figure  down  to  below  2  ?  If  they  would 
do  so,  this  would  mean,  as  we  have  seen,  that  this  group 
I  a  is  decreasing  in  number  as  the  generations  succeed 
each  other.  My  own  impression  is  that  this  group  is  not 
holding  its  own  ;  and  that  this  is  certainly  the  case  if  we 
take  a  still  smaller  group,  consisting  of  naval  and  military 
officers,  barristers,  physicians,  clergymen,  etc.  Our  pro¬ 
fessional  classes  in  fact  almost  certainly  form  a  group 
which  is  dying  out  ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  they  were  to 
be  shipped  off  to  a  separate  island,  and  if  no  change  were 
to  take  place  in  their  social  customs,  they  would  quickly 
begin  to  decline  in  numbers,  and  would  eventually  disappear 
off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  in  reply  that  any  class  which 
is  diminishing  in  numbers  will  be  filled  up  from  outside, 
and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  need  to  be  alarmed.  Even 
if  some  consolation  may  here  be  found,  the  evil  effects  of 
this  process  may  be  roughly  illustrated  in  the  following 
way.  Imagine  a  cistern  with  a  crack  at  the  bottom 
through  which  the  water  is  continually  running  away, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tap  at  the  top  keeps  continually 
filling  it  full  to  the  brim.  Now  if  we  were  told  that  in 
these  circumstances  the  leak  is  of  no  consequence,  might 
not  we  reply  that  at  all  events  the  water  now  in  the 
cistern  will  in  time  all  have  run  away  and  been  lost  ?  In 
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the  long  run,  it  will  be  only  water  from  the  tap  with  which 
the  cistern  will  be  filled  ;  and,  granted  the  truth  of  the 
Mendelian  theory  of  heredity,  here  is  an  analogy  which 
fairly  indicates  how  it  is  that,  if  the  blood  of  the  existing 
professional  classes  is  only  being  maintained  by  being 
replenished  from  outside,  it  will  in  time  all  flow  away  to 
waste,  just  as  certainly  as  will  the  water  originally  found 
in  a  leaky  cistern.  The  stock  to  which  the  professional 
classes  belong  is,  I  am  sure,  a  splendid  stock  ;  but  it 
seems  destined,  as  things  are  now,  to  play  no  part  whatever 
in  maintaining  the  high  natural  qualities  of  our  nation 
in  the  distant  future. 

Returning  to  Dr.  Stevenson’s  investigations,  these  were 
also  in  a  measure  carried  back  to  1851,  and  perhaps 
the  most  important  point  which  emerges  is  that  his  results 
certainly  seem  “  to  suggest  that  if  the  comparison  could 
have  been  carried  twenty  years  further  back,  a  period  of 
substantial  equality”  in  regard  to  effective  fertility  might 
have  been  met  with.  Here,  again,  is  a  proof  that  “  the 
difference  in  fertility  between  the  social  classes  is,  broadly 
speaking,  a  new  phenomenon,  and  on  that  account  the 
more  disquieting.”  In  the  absence  of  this  and  other 
investigations,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  suppose 
that  the  correlation  between  social  status  and  fertility 
had  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  to  believe  that  “  experi¬ 
ence  had  proved  it  to  be  compatible  with  such  prosperity 
and  advancement  as  had  been  achieved.  Now,  however, 
this  comforting  view  is  no  longer  tenable.  In  the  deficient 
fertility  of  the  classes  which,  having  achieved  most  success 
in  life,  are  presumably  best  endowed  with  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  its  achievement,  we  see  we  have  to  face  a  new 
and  formidable  fact.” 

Granted  that  this  differential  fertility  must  indicate 
the  existence  of  a  tendency  making  for  racial  decay,  why 
is  it  that  we  do  not  see  obvious  signs  of  national  deteriora¬ 
tion  ?  Experts  in  insanity  and  mental  defect,  it  is  true, 
are  generally  of  opinion  that  these  evils  are  increasing, 
whilst  the  existing  scarcity  of  men  of  genius  is  often 
alluded  to  ;  but  as  these  are  mere  matters  of  opinion, 
unsupported  by  numerical  fact,  comparatively  little 
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attention  should  be  paid  to  them.  There  are,  however, 
several  reasons  why  we  should  not  now  expect  to  see 
obvious  signs  of  racial  decay.  In  the  first  place,  as  will 
be  indicated  more  particularly  in  the  next  chapter,  the 
causes  which  are  at  work  injuriously  affecting  the  average 
inborn  qualities  of  the  race  are  often  very  slow  in  producing 
results.  Then,  again,  we  have  this  ‘  formidable  fact 5  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  differences  in  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  different  social  strata  only  began  to  be  well 
marked  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  as  rapid 
results  are  not  to  be  looked  for,  any  appeal  to  what  we 
now  see  around  us  would  be  inconclusive.  Lastly,  the 
marvellous  advances  in  technical  knowledge  in  recent 
years  have  resulted  in  great  advances  in  prosperity ;  and 
this  progress  may  go  on  for  some  time  by  a  kind  of 
momentum,  in  spite  of  a  concurrent  deterioration  in  inborn 
qualities.  We  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  believing 
that  an  improvement  in  material  prosperity  necessarily 
implies  an  improvement  in  racial  qualities.  If  the  inborn 
qualities  of  the  race  go  on  steadily  deteriorating,  then  in 
time  evil  results  must  begin  to  show  themselves  to  an  ever- 
increasing  extent  ;  and  to  avoid  this  catastrophe  is  the 
aim  of  eugenic  reform. 

Does  it  not  cast  a  slur  on  the  intelligence  of  our  political 
rulers  that  our  census  and  registration  returns  are  not 
nearly  as  effective  as  they  might  be  in  aiding  in  the  solution 
of  these  vitally  important  problems,  especially  when  the 
officials  concerned  would  gladly  inaugurate  the  needed 
reforms  ?  What  excuse,  moreover,  can  now  be  given  for 
the  fact  that  no  systematic  attempt  is  being  made  to 
establish  such  a  series  of  measurements  of,  at  all  events,  a 
sample  of  the  population  as  would  in  time  prove  conclu¬ 
sively  whether  the  nation  is  going  up  hill  or  down  in  regard 
to  its  hereditary  qualities  ?  We  shall  return  to  this  question 
in  Chapter  XXVI,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  as  regards 
many  physical  qualities,  these  measurements  could  easily 
be  made  ;  whilst  as  regards  mental  qualities — a  far  more 
important  question — the  difficulties,  though  considerable, 
would  not  be  insurmountable.  All  the  facts  at  our 
disposal,  at  all  events,  point  clearly  to  the  probability  of 
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a  downward  trend  in  all  the  highest  qualities  of  the  nation, 
and  it  is  little  short  of  scandalous  that  the  Government 
remains  looking  on  in  callous  ignorance  of  the  arguments 
which  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  this  belief. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  considering  what  are  the  future  prospects  of  the 
nation  in  regard  to  racial  progress  or  decay,  little  comfort 
can  be  derived  from  a  study  of  the  lower  animals  ;  largely 
because  the  absence  of  any  conscious  desire  on  their  part 
to  relieve  suffering  except  in  their  own  offspring  tends 
to  keep  natural  selection  always  at  work  eliminating  the 
unsuccessful.  As  to  primitive  man,  he  may  have  been 
our  superior  in  some  ways  for  aught  we  can  tell  ;  whilst 
the  ancient  Greeks  certainly  excelled  all  modern  races  in 
the  capacity  for  producing  men  of  genius.  Many  ancient 
civilizations  have  risen  to  eminence  for  a  period  and 
have  then  faded  away  into  obscurity  ;  and  no  logical 
argument  can  be  adduced  to  demonstrate  that  this  is 
not  the  fate  probably  in  store  for  our  civilization  also. 
Certainly  the  spread  of  a  somewhat  similar  culture 
throughout  the  world  seems  now  to  be  taking  place  ;  and 
the  universality  of  this  movement  will  make  a  revival 
after  any  period  of  decline  all  the  more  difficult,  because 
no  uncultivated  fields  will  remain  wherein  a  new  crop  of 
culture  could  best  spring  up  again.  Some  of  the  most 
important  causes  of  the  decay  of  ancient  civilizations 
result,  it  is  suggested,  from  the  fact  that  the  lower  paid 
and,  presumably,  less  efficient  social  strata  have  as  a 
rule  the  higher  birth-rate.  That  this  is  so  has  been 
demonstrated  by  several  important  investigations,  these 
being  based  on  comparisons  between  the  districts  in  the 
London  area  and  on  studies  of  the  census  returns  of 
England  and  France.  These  inquiries  indicated  that  this 
association  between  higher  social  status  and  smaller 
families  applies,  not  only  to  the  number  of  children  born, 
but  also  to  the  number  surviving  to  adolescence  ;  and  as 
the  social  classes  differ  widely  in  regard  to  this  effective 
fertility,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  rate  of  multiplication 
of  the  social  groups  also  increases  as  we  descend  the 
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social  scale.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  this 
differential  birth-rate  was  at  all  events  far  less  marked  a 
century  ago  ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  its  effects  may  well  not 
yet  have  manifested  themselves  to  any  great  extent. 
Reforms  in  the  census  returns  and  methods  of  registration 
would  greatly  facilitate  these  inquiries,  which  together  with 
systematic  measurements  of  the  people  would  in  time  set 
all  doubts  at  rest  ;  but  nothing  now  is  being  done  in  these 
directions.  Such  facts  as  are  at  our  disposal,  however, 
clearly  indicate  that  the  worse  the  remuneration  of  any 
class,  the  more  it  will  as  a  rule  add  to  the  numbers  of 
the  coming  generations  ;  and  as  the  scale  of  remuneration 
is  in  some  measure  an  indication  of  innate  wage-earning 
capacity,  we  thus  see  that  the  nation  must  be  losing 
ground  in  regard  to  all  the  valuable  qualities  which  may 
be  included  in  this  category.  Almost  every  class  must 
on  balance  be  receiving  additions  from  below,  and  must  in 
consequence  be  suffering  from  the  inferior  quality  of  its 
recruits.  In  short,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  facts 
at  our  disposal,  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  slowly  and  steadily 
deteriorating  as  regards  its  average  inborn  qualities. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


FACTORS  AFFECTING  THE  BIRTH-RATE 

The  Decline  in  the  Birth-Rate 

In  the  last  chapter  the  differences  between  the  rates  of 
multiplication  of  the  different  social  strata  were  shown  to 
be  a  probable  cause  of  the  decay  of  civilizations  in  the 
past  and  in  the  future  ;  and  the  conclusion  there  reached 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  rational  explanations 
can,  as  we  shall  see,  be  given  for  these  social  differences. 
The  study  of  the  causes  of  social  differentiation  is,  more¬ 
over,  very  important  as  pointing  to  possible  remedies  for 
the  resulting  evils  ;  but,  before  considering  these  questions 
in  detail,  it  may  be  as  well  to  deal  briefly  with  a  few 
underlying  facts  and  principles. 

The  birth-rate  depends  on  the  following  four  factors  : 
(1)  The  marriage-rate  ;  or,  more  correctly,  the  proportion 
of  the  population  who  contract  some  kind  of  alliance, 
legitimate  or  illegitimate.  (2)  The  age  at  marriage,  age  not 
only  having  a  very  marked  influence  on  fertility  in  women, 
but  also  affecting  the  rate  at  which  the  generations  succeed 
each  other.  (3)  The  intentional  limitation  in  the  size  of 
families.  And  (4)  innate  or  physiological  fecundity.  Now 
with  the  exception  of  fecundity,  all  these  other  factors 
affecting  the  birth-rate  are  themselves  determined  as  the 
result  of  a  balance  being  struck  between  opposing  desires 
and  ideals.  The  stronger  in  any  group  is  the  love  between 
the  sexes,  or  mere  sexual  desire,  the  higher  will  tend  to  be 
the  marriage-rate  and  the  lower  the  average  age  at  marriage ; 
and  on  account  of  both  of  these  consequences,  the  higher 
will  tend  to  be  the  birth-rate.  Then  as  to  the  intentional 
limitation  of  the  size  of  the  families,  there  are  other 
mental  attributes  which  tend  to  raise  the  birth-rate  ; 
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such  as,  amongst  bad  qualities,  recklessness,  a  selfish 
disregard  for  the  prospects  of  the  children  yet  to  be  born, 
incapacity  to  take  thought  as  to  the  future,  and  a  tendency 
to  drunkenness  ;  and,  amongst  good  qualities,  freedom  from 
undue  personal  and  social  ambition,  the  desire  for  parent¬ 
hood,  and  the  love  of  children.  We  thus  see  that  in  so 
far  as  the  desire  for  parenthood  is  due  to  the  love  of 
children,  this  is  a  factor  which  is  kept  in  check  by  those 
fears  and  hopes  which  make  a  small  family  seem  to  be 
more  desirable  than  a  big  one.  All  these  diverse  qualities, 
mental  and  bodily,  which  tend  to  keep  the  birth-rate  low 
will,  in  so  far  as  they  are  innate,  here  be  described  as 
‘  natural  infertility,’  the  word  c  sterility  ’  being  only  used 
in  connexion  with  those  causes  which  affect  fecundity, 
or  which,  in  other  words,  make  parenthood  impossible 
or  improbable  whatever  might  be  the  desires  of  the  parents. 
And  here  it  is  important  to  note  that,  putting  sterility 
aside,  it  is  only  by  acting  on  or  through  these  mental 
attributes  that  the  birth-rate  can  be  affected  in  such  a 
way  as,  without  compulsion,  to  produce  a  change  in  the 
rate  of  multiplication  of  any  section  of  the  community. 

Let  us  first,  without  any  reference  to  social  differences, 
consider  what  have  been  the  ultimate  causes  of  the  fall 
in  the  birth-rate  in  recent  years,  this  being  a  matter 
which  has  attracted  so  much  attention.  In  the  first 
place,  if  year  after  year  more  persons  are  living  on  into 
old  age  whilst  the  number  of  children  produced  annually 
remains  constant,  the  proportion  that  the  numbers  born 
bear  to  the  total  population  must  show  a  decline  ;  or, 
to  put  the  matter  more  generally,  the  birth-rate  varies 
with  the  age  distribution  of  the  population.  This  is  an 
important  statistical  point,  which  accounts  for  some  of 
the  fall  in  the  crude  birth-rate  in  recent  years  ;  a  point 
which,  however,  I  must  leave  statisticians  to  deal  with. 
My  object  here  is  to  discover  those  causes  of  the  change 
in  the  birth-rate  which,  whether  important  or  unimportant, 
point  to  possible  eugenic  safeguards  ;  and  these  statistical 
changes  throw  no  direct  light  on  this  question.  The  other 
main  causes  of  the  fall  in  the  birth-rate  will  now  be  con¬ 
sidered  one  by  one. 
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The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  medical  science,  hygiene,  sanitation  and  health 
conditions  generally  have  caused  a  continuous  fall  in  the 
death-rate,  especially  amongst  children.  As  already 
mentioned  in  Chapter  XII,  this  fall  in  the  death-rate  has 
reacted  directly  on  the  birth-rate  in  the  following  ways. 
In  families  not  wholly  destitute  of  prudential  considera¬ 
tions,  the  removal  of  a  child  by  death  tends  to  lessen  the 
prevention  of  further  procreation,  whether  by  continence, 
birth  control  or  abortion.  Even  in  the  most  reckless 
homes  the  death  of  an  infant  may  bring  the  period  of 
lactation  to  a  close,  and  thus  render  impregnation  more 
probable.  The  physical  strain  on  the  mother  is  lessened 
in  many  cases  by  the  death  of  a  child  ;  and  ill-health 
from  overstrain  certainly  makes  miscarriages  more  prob¬ 
able,  whilst  it  may  sometimes  make  impregnation  more 
improbable,  though,  unfortunately,  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  normal  result.  Thus  the  recent  fall  in  the  birth¬ 
rate  can  be  partly  explained  by  causes  which  have  affected 
the  death-rate  ;  and  this  part  of  the  fall  in  the  birth-rate 
may  be  called  a  fall  from  secondary  causes. 

Another  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate  has 
been  the  various  factors  which  have  tended  to  remove  the 
barriers  between  classes,  including  the  spread  of  education 
of  all  kinds  and  the  wider  social  intercourse  due  to  greater 
facilities  for  locomotion.  The  result  of  these  changes  in 
our  social  conditions  has  been  to  increase  enormously  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  influenced  by  personal  ambition, 
or  who  hope  to  see  their  children  make  a  rise  in  the  world  ; 
and  it  is  ambition  which  has  been  the  most  potent  influence 
in  causing  the  unmarried  to  postpone  the  date  of  their 
marriage  and  the  married  to  limit  the  size  of  their  families. 

A  third  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate  has  been 
the  increasing  technicality  of  the  means  of  earning  a 
living,  as  the  result  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  of  all 
kinds.  This  has  led  to  a  longer  time  than  formerly  being 
taken  on  the  average  in  training  or  in  acquiring  the 
necessary  skill,  whether  before  or  after  beginning  to  earn 
an  income  ;  and  as  all  men  like  to  set  up  their  homes  in 
somewhat  the  same  style  as  that  which  they  believe  will 
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eventually  be  possible,  lengthier  training  has  led  to  later 
marriages  and  diminished  fertility. 

A  fourth  reason  for  the  fall  in  the  birth-rate  has  been 
the  legislation  which  made  the  employment  of  children 
either  impossible  or  only  possible  at  a  later  age.  In 
trades  where  many  children  were  employed,  such  as  the 
textile  trades,  parents  began  to  limit  the  size  of  their 
families  to  a  greater  extent  when  this  source  of  family 
income  vanished  ;  whilst  amongst  miners,  where  children 
were  much  less  frequently  employed,  the  fall  in  the  birth¬ 
rate  was  less  marked.  Child  labour  now  being  prohibited, 
we  here,  however,  get  no  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
birth-rate  is  now  higher  amongst  miners  than  in  the 
textile  trades.1 

Lastly,  the  fall  of  the  birth-rate  has  been  greatly 
accelerated  during  recent  years  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  birth  limitation  becoming  more  widely  known. 
This  is  a  subject  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  return  ; 
and  all  that  need  here  be  said  is  that  it  is  the  ultimate 
causes  which  lead  to  a  greater  or  less  use  of  contraceptive 
methods  which  are  of  most  importance  in  regard  to  eugenic 
reform. 

The  diminution  in  the  size  of  families  which  has  been 
produced  by  all  these  causes  acting  together  has  certainly 
tended  to  improve  the  health  of  the  children  by  allowing 
more  care  to  be  given  to  each  one  separately  ;  and  a 
fall  in  the  death-rate,  which  may  be  described  as  a  fall 
from  secondary  causes,  has  thus  been  produced.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  birth-rate  and  death-rate  act  and  react 
on  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  a  close  corre¬ 
lation  between  them. 


Differences  in  the  Birth-Rate 

If  we  pass  on  to  consider  the  more  important  racial 
questions,  namely  those  concerning  the  differences  in  the 

1  In  connexion  with  child  labour  and  fertility,  see  The  Problem  of 
Practical  Eugenics,  by  Prof.  Karl  Pearson,  and  Report  on  the  English 
Birth-Rate,  Pt.  I,  Miss  Elderton.  It  has  been  suggested  that  high  fertility 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  excess  of  females  ;  see  Economic  J ournal, 
March  1925,  C.  T.  Bruner. 
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rates  of  multiplication  of  the  different  social  strata ,  here, 
again,  we  find  that  many  influences  have  been  at  work. 
In  regard  to  each  of  them,  it  will  be  best  to  begin  by 
studying  an  imaginary  country  where  a  rigid  caste  system 
prevails,  and  then  to  consider  in  what  way  the  previously 
existing  conditions  would  be  affected  by  a  partial  break¬ 
down  of  the  caste  system,  with  a  consequent  continuous 
transfer  of  a  number  of  individuals  between  the  social 
classes.  Two  of  the  causes  of  the  recent  fall  of  the  birth¬ 
rate  may  as  well  first  be  dealt  with,  not  as  being  those 
of  most  importance,  but  in  order  to  break  the  current 
of  the  argument  as  little  as  need  be. 

Even  though  child  labour  has  been  abolished,  juvenile 
labour  still  lessens  the  economic  disadvantages  of  parent¬ 
hood  by  increasing  the  family  income,  and  thus  tends  to 
keep  up  a  high  birth-rate  amongst  the  poorer  classes.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  need  for  an  expensive  training  in  order 
to  enable  a  lad  to  adopt  the  same  calling  as  that  followed 
by  his  father  adds  to  the  economic  strain  normally  attend¬ 
ing  parenthood  amongst  the  well-to-do,  and  tends  to  keep 
down  their  birth-rate.  And  in  this  contrast  we  see  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  differential  birth-rate. 

We  have  seen  why  there  has  been  a  widespread  rise 
in  the  age  at  marriage,  with  a  consequent  fall  in  the  birth¬ 
rate  ;  and  we  shall  now  see  why  the  better- paid  classes 
have  been  most  affected  in  this  way.  The  value  of  the 
day  labourer’s  work  depends  in  large  measure  on  the 
strength  of  his  muscles  ;  he,  consequently,  wins  his  maxi¬ 
mum  wages  at  an  early  age  ;  and  he,  therefore,  sees  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  marry  when  young,  with  the 
result  that  this  class  is  highly  fertile.  In  better- paid 
employments,  needing  skill  which  is  slowly  acquired, 
incomes  rise  more  slowly  and  reach  their  maximum  at 
a  later  age  ;  and  as  all  men  like  to  imagine  in  advance 
that  their  homes  will  be  no  worse  than  those  which  their 
older  associates  in  the  same  calling  can  maintain,  a  strong 
tendency  is  thus  produced  for  marriage  to  be  postponed 
until  nearly  the  maximum  wage  is  won.  The  brain 
worker,  therefore,  normally  marries  later  in  life  and  is 
less  fertile  than  is  the  manual  labourer.  This  correlation 
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between  the  skill  needed  by  those  following  different 
callings  and  their  relative  infertility  would  exist  under 
the  most  rigid  caste  system,  provided  that  certain  castes 
only  were  permitted  to  do  manual  or  unskilled  labour, 
whilst  the  brain  work  was  monopolized  by  other  castes  ; 
with  the  result  that  the  lower  castes  would  tend  either  to 
increase  in  numbers  relatively  to  the  higher  castes,  or  to 
have  in  comparison  a  higher  death-rate.  Moreover,  if 
such  a  system  were  to  break  down  partially,  and  if  no 
differences  existed  between  the  castes  in  regard  to  their  inborn 
qualities ,  those  moving  into  skilled  castes  from  below 
would  in  time  acquire  the  habits  of  their  new  companions, 
including  the  custom  of  later  marriages  ;  and  under  these 
conditions  such  transfers  would  neither  increase  nor 
diminish  the  differences  between  the  birth-rates  of  the 
different  social  strata.  Whatever  effect  this  portion  of 
the  differential  birth-rate  might  have  on  the  racial 
qualities  of  the  nation,  it  would  be  an  effect  which  would 
remain  practically  unaltered  because  of  transfers  between 
the  classes. 

Another  cause  of  the  differences  in  the  fertility  of  the 
different  social  strata  is  the  possession  of  wealth,  a  subject 
not  previously  mentioned  ;  this  being  a  cause  of  differentia¬ 
tion  to  which  I  formerly  attached  more  importance  than 
I  do  now.  The  bachelor,  with  loose  cash  in  his  pockets, 
gets  into  expensive  habits,  habits  which  he  must  to  some 
extent  abandon  on  marriage  and  still  more  on  becoming 
the  father  of  a  large  family.  This  is  true  in  regard  to  all 
classes  ;  but  the  longer  these  expensive  habits  are  followed, 
the  more  ingrained  they  become,  and,  consequently,  the 
harder  they  are  to  break.  We  have  seen  that  from  other 
causes  the  age  of  marriage  tends  to  be  relatively  advanced 
amongst  those  employed  in  the  highly  skilled  trades  ; 
and  here  we  see  a  reason  why  the  differential  effect  on  the 
birth-rate  due  to  these  other  causes  would  be  reinforced 
by  the  effect  of  the  possession  of  wealth  by  bachelors. 
Moreover,  greater  wealth  places  within  the  reach  of  the 
richer  members  of  even  the  same  stratum  a  greater  variety 
of  those  pleasures  and  interests  which  compete  with 
marriage  and  parenthood,  including  games,  sports,  travel, 
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society,  and  all  kinds  of  amusements  and  diversions  ; 
and  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  habits  tending  to  cause 
the  postponement  of  marriage  and  parenthood  are  most 
quickly  acquired  by  those  possessing  most  wealth.  Here 
are  reasons  why,  even  with  a  rigid  caste  system,  the 
richer  castes  would  tend  to  be  less  fertile  than  the  poorer. 
And  since  those  rising  to  an  upper  caste  would  on 
becoming  more  wealthy  soon  acquire  the  habits  of  that 
caste,  here  also  we  are  dealing  with  another  influence 
which  would  be  neither  directly  increased  nor  diminished 
by  transfers  taking  place  between  the  classes. 

Changes  in  Inborn  Qualities 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  those  causes  of  the 
differential  birth-rate  which  do  not  result  from  inborn 
differences  existing  between  the  individuals  belonging 
to  the  different  social  strata ;  and,  before  passing  on  to 
consider  certain  complex  racial  effects,  a  few  points 
previously  discussed  must  be  briefly  recalled.  We  have 
seen  that  natural  selection  always  tends  to  produce  the 
greatest  possible  rate  of  multiplication,  the  reason  being 
that  a  more  rapidly  increasing  stock  will  in  the  long  run 
always  oust  one  which  is  increasing  relatively  less  rapidly. 
The  highest  possible  rate  of  multiplication  would  obviously 
occur  when  the  average  number  of  the  offspring  in  each 
family,  who  both  survived  and  procreated ,  had  reached 
the  maximum  attainable  ;  but  it  is  not,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  case  of  animals,  the  largest  possible  number  born 
in  one  family  which  would  produce  this  maximum  4  fertile  ’ 
family,  but  a  smaller  4  optimum  ’  size  of  family — that  is 
an  optimum  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  multiplication. 
The  same  reasoning,  as  we  shall  see,  is  applicable  to  man 
with  no  great  modifications.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  larger  the  number  of  children  born,  the  greater  would 
tend  to  be  the  number  who  would  survive  and  marry. 
But  other  things  are  not  equal  between  members  of 
families  of  different  sizes  ;  for  with  large  families  not  only 
is  the  death-rate  higher,  but  the  social  advantages  felt 
by  each  child  on  account  of  the  amount  of  care  and  money 
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expended  on  it  are  less.  Now  the  result  of  these  opposing 
influences  must  be  that  there  is  a  certain  limited  number 
of  births— the  optimum  size  of  the  family — which  on  the 
average  produces  the  maximum  number  of  fertile  offspring; 
and  natural  selection  is  always  striving  to  make  all  human 
inborn  qualities  such  as  would  lead  to  the  birth  of  this 
optimum  number  of  children. 

In  Chapter  IV  it  was  seen  that  animals,  on  becoming 
independent  of  parental  influences,  find  that  their  chances 
of  winning  a  mate  are  no  longer  affected  by  the  size  of 
the  family  from  which  they  sprang,  and  that  natural 
selection  tends  to  make  their  fertility  such  that  an  adult 
family  of  maximum  size  would  be  produced.  Now  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  casual  labourer  is  regulated  by 
nature  in  a  nearly  similar  way  ;  for  as  soon  as  he  is  earning 
full  wages  his  parents  influence  him  little  in  regard  to 
matrimony.  As  to  the  upper  social  strata,  there  are 
reasons  why  they  should  be  both  more  and  less  fertile 
than  are  the  lower  strata.  The  cuckoo  increases  the 
number  of  her  offspring  who  could  reach  adult  life  by 
delegating  her  maternal  functions  to  other  birds,  and 
nature  has  made  her  more  fertile  in  order  that  this  larger 
number  shall  be  produced.  The  upper  classes,  by  dele¬ 
gating  to  others  certain  parental  functions,  also  make  it 
possible  for  more  children  to  be  brought  to  maturity,  and 
we  should  expect  nature  in  consequence  to  make  them 
more  fertile  than  the  lower  classes.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  seem  to  be  the  rule  among  animals  that  the  more 
prolonged  is  dependence  upon  parental  care,  the  smaller 
is  the  size  of  the  optimum  family,  and  the  lower  in  conse¬ 
quence  is  the  fertility  ;  and  if  we  follow  this  analogy  we 
shall  be  led  to  conclude  that,  since  dependence  on  parental 
care  is  more  prolonged  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower 
strata  of  society,  here  is  a  selective  influence  which 
should  tend  to  make  the  upper  strata  less  fertile.  It  is, 
however,  questionable  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  this  argu¬ 
ment  should  lead  us  to  modify  the  conclusion  suggested 
by  the  delegation  of  parental  care,  namely,  that  the  more 
favourable  situation  of  the  upper  social  strata  in  respect 
of  prenatal  and  infantile  mortality  should  produce  in  them 
23 
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an  increased  fertility  ;  for  the  importance  of  prolonged 
parental  care  among  many  animals  depends  upon  the 
protection  of  the  growing  young  from  predatory  enemies, 
while  the  effect  to  which  we  should  pay  attention  in  man 
consists  in  such  social  assistance  as  may  favour  fertile 
marriages  of  the  children  ;  and  whether  this  would  induce 
a  lower  fertility  in  the  upper  strata  must  remain  doubtful. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  influences  affecting  the 
fertility  of  different  social  classes,  regarding  them  as 
independent  groups.  Let  us  next  consider  the  effects 
produced  by  the  constant  interchange  of  individuals 
between  the  classes  ;  and,  if  only  the  flow  from  the  lower- 
paid  to  the  higher-paid  strata  is  here  considered,  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  a  flow  in  the  opposite  direction 
would  produce  similar  differential  results.  Moreover, 
those  who  would  rise  in  the  social  scale  will  here  be  regarded 
as  only  doing  so  because  of  their  qualities,  natural  or 
acquired  ;  for  in  so  far  as  what  may  be  called  luck  might 
affect  these  transfers,  it  would  only  result  in  somewhat 
lessening  the  selective  effects  of  the  different  qualities 
which  tended  to  pick  out  individuals  for  transference  to 
a  different  social  stratum.  Now  the  size  of  the  family, 
no  doubt,  affects  the  chances  of  rising  in  the  social  scale  ; 
but,  putting  that  question  aside  for  later  consideration, 
the  natural  qualities  which  help  to  aid  individuals  in 
mounting  the  social  ladder  may  be  grouped  together  under 
the  title  of  c  social  eligibility.’  These  qualities  include, 
amongst  mental  characteristics,  intelligence,  forethought, 
prudence,  industry,  ambition,  push,  tractability,  self- 
control  and  sociability  ;  and  amongst  physical  qualities, 
health,  manual  skill,  strength  and  good  looks  ;  whilst 
charm  of  manner,  perhaps,  comes  in  both  categories.  It 
would  be  those  possessing  these  qualities  to  an  exceptional 
degree  who  would  most  often  pass  up  into  a  higher  social 
stratum  ;  with  the  result  that  the  degree  in  which  the 
richer  strata  were  notable  for  natural  social  eligibility 
would  be  relatively  increased,  whilst  the  lowly  paid 
strata  would  come  to  be  endowed  on  the  average  to  a 
smaller  extent  with  these  qualities.  Far  greater  effects 
would  ensue  in  this  way  as  regards  mental  than  as  regards 
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physical  qualities  ;  for  it  is  only  the  qualities  of  a  man’s 
mind  which  enable  him  to  mount  from  below  far  up  into 
the  highly  paid  strata.  Here  is  a  continuous  selective 
process  which  would  always  be  in  operation  in  our  imaginary 
country  ;  and  here  we  have  reason  for  anticipating  that 
the  more  completely  the  caste  system  were  to  break  down, 
the  greater  would  be  the  tendency,  as  the  generations 
succeeded  each  other,  for  the  better-paid  strata  to  become 
relatively  better  and  better  endowed  with  all  the  inborn 
qualities  which  have  here  been  included  under  the  title 
of  social  eligibility. 

Amongst  those  natural  qualities,  the  absence  of  which 
would,  as  we  have  seen,  tell  greatly  in  hindering  a  man 
when  striving  to  rise  in  the  world,  are  intelligence,  fore¬ 
thought  and  prudence.  Now,  it  is  the  absence  of  these 
qualities  which  makes  men  both  live  from  hand  to  mouth 
and  be  incapable  of  realizing  in  advance  either  all  the 
advantages  their  children  would  experience  if  they  were 
few  in  family,  or  all  the  suffering  of  the  mother  consequent 
on  the  appearance  of  a  very  large  family,  or  how  a  large 
family  would  militate  against  their  own  ambitious  projects  ; 
and  it  would,  therefore,  be  men  thus  characterized  who 
would  be  least  inclined  to  limit  the  size  of  their  family  by 
either  continence  or  birth-control  methods.  Thus  we  have 
seen  that  those  whose  ancestors  have  failed  to  rise  in  the 
social  scale  generation  after  generation  are  likely  to  be 
exceptionally  deficient  in  all  those  natural  mental  qualities 
which  make  for  infertility  ;  and  here  we  have  another 
contributory  reason  for  accounting  for  the  relative  high 
fertility  of  our  existing  slum  population,  a  reason  based 
on  a  biological  differentiation  destined  to  become  more 
and  more  marked  so  long  as  the  existing  methods  of 
picking  out  those  who  rise  in  the  social  scale  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  operation  without  any  counteracting  safe¬ 
guards. 


Social  Advantages  of  Small  Families 

The  point  omitted  in  the  preceding  paragraph  has  now 
to  be  considered,  namely,  the  effects  of  the  differences 
in  social  surroundings  of  those  belonging  to  the  same 
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social  class  which  are  due  to  differences  in  the  sizes  of  the 
families  of  which  they  were  members.1  Individuals  with 
few  brothers  and  sisters  are  in  consequence  more  likely,  for 
the  following  reasons,  both  to  rise  in  the  social  scale  and 
to  make  4  advantageous  ’  marriages  :  (i)  The  smaller  the 
family,  the  more  care  can  be  given  at  home  to  each  child 
individually,  the  more  money  can  be  spent  on  its  education 
and  training,  and  the  less  need  will  there  be  for  supple¬ 
menting  the  family  income  by  juvenile  labour  or  for  blind- 
alley  occupations  to  be  adopted  by  the  children,  (ii)  The 
hard  conditions  due  to  the  large  size  of  a  family  may  per¬ 
manently  damage  the  health  of  its  members,  (iii)  The 
fewer  the  children  in  a  family,  the  larger  is  likely  to  be 
the  marriage  portion  of  each  one  of  them,  and  (iv)  the 
better  can  each  daughter  be  dressed.  Now  the  racial 
effects  of  these  preferential  advantages  possessed  by 
small  families  are  certainly  very  complex.  As  compared 
with  smaller  families,  larger  families  must  in  consequence 
of  their  size  always  have  a  better  chance  of  containing 
more  individuals  destined  to  survive  and  to  marry  ;  and 
it  would  be  the  larger  families  who  would  on  this  account 
tend  to  win  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  If,  therefore, 
we  only  look  to  what  would  be  likely  to  occur  in  any 
separate  caste ,  it  seems  inconceivable  that  the  social 
advantages  of  small  families  could  quite  outweigh,  though 
they  might  diminish,  the  selectional  advantages  of  big 
families.  It  is  true  that  the  mutual  lure  of  a  peer  and 
an  heiress  is  so  great  that  an  heiress  might,  for  example, 
be  much  more  than  six  times  as  likely  to  catch  a  peer 
than  would  be  a  daughter  who  had  five  brothers  and 
sisters  ;  and,  if  so,  the  mother  of  the  six  children  would 
be  far  less  likely  to  become  the  mother-in-law  of  a  peer 
than  would  be  the  mother  of  an  heiress.  Granted  that 
this  is  at  all  a  true  picture  of  past  social  conditions,  Galton 
was  right  in  attributing  the  frequent  extinction  of  peerages 

1  It  is  probably  advantageous  in  many  ways  to  belong  to  a  large  family. 
But  the  problem  of  the  relative  advantages  to  children  belonging  to 
families  of  different  sizes  whilst  remaining  in  the  same  social  group  as  their 
parents,  is  a  different  problem  to  that  here  discussed,  namely,  the  relative 
probability  of  children  moving  out  of  their  original  social  stratum  one 
way  or  the  other. 
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to  marriages  with  heiresses  ;  that  is,  to  marriages  with 
those  belonging  to  naturally  infertile  stocks.  But  all 
men  are  not  peers,  and  we  must  not  base  our  conclusions 
on  what  may  occur  under  exceptional  conditions.  In 
spite  of  the  social  advantages  of  small  families,  the  larger 
the  family  the  more  likely  would  it  be  that  some  of  its 
members  would  marry  within  their  own  caste  and  thus 
maintain  the  stock  in  existence.1 

If  we  pass  on  to  consider  the  question  of  rising  in  the 
social  scale,  or  from  one  caste  to  another,  we  shall  be 
dealing  with  a  selection  of  a  different  kind  ;  for  here 
those  selected  would  be  passed  on  into  a  separate  group, 
and  in  consequence  the  qualities  by  which  they  were 
selected  would  be  freed  from  the  swamping  effects  of 
interbreeding  with  the  group  from  which  they  were  selected. 
The  social  advantages  resulting  from  belonging  to  a  small 
family  would  obviously  make  its  members  more  likely 
to  rise  into  a  higher  social  stratum,  whether  by  success 
in  winning  an  income  or  in  winning  a  mate  ;  and  the 
recruits  mounting  upwards  would,  therefore,  on  the 
average  belong  to  smaller  families  than  those  who  would 
remain  in  their  original  class.  And  as  the  size  of  the 
family  is  in  no  small  measure  dependent  on  what  has 
here  been  described  as  natural  fertility,  including  sexual 
desires,  these  recruits  to  an  upper  stratum  would  be 
relatively  infertile  as  compared  with  members  of  the  caste 
which  they  were  leaving.  We  have,  however,  seen 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  lowly  paid  strata  have 
become,  and  are  becoming,  more  naturally  fertile  than  the 
highly  paid  strata  ;  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  assume  for 
certain  that  these  recruits  to  the  upper  strata  would  be 

1  With  reference  to  the  marriages  of  heiresses,  see  Galton’s  H ereditary 
Genius,  1914  Edition,  p.  124.  In  the  Eugenics  Review,  Vol.  IV,  p.  379, 
under  the  title  of  “  Human  Fertility,”  this  idea  was  enlarged  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Cobb  so  as  to  include  the  advantages  of  small  families  generally  in 
rising  to  the  social  scale.  He  was,  however,  apparently  only  thinking  of 
physiological  sterility.  It  was  Mr.  R.  A.  Fisher,  with  whom  I  have 
frequently  discussed  these  topics,  who  first  pointed  out  the  great  import¬ 
ance  of  recognizing  that  “  qualities  of  all  kinds,  physical,  mental  and 
moral,”  should  be  included  under  “  what  may  be  called  resultant  sterility,” 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  social  advantages  of  small  families.  See 
“  Some  Hopes  of  a  Eugenist,”  Eugenics  Review,  Vol.  V,  p.  313. 
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more  infertile  on  the  average  than  the  members  of  the 
stratum  which  they  were  joining.  All  we  can  say  is  that 
here  is  a  cause  which  has  tended  to  make  either  the  richer 
classes  more  infertile,  or  the  poorer  classes  more  fertile, 
or  both.  Whichever  result  has  been  produced,  here  we 
have  our  last  reason  for  accounting  for  the  existing  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  birth-rates  of  the  different  social 
classes.1 

The  Combination  of  Efficiency  and  Infertility 

The  foregoing  arguments  have  indicated  the  probability 
that  the  natural  qualities  on  account  of  which  individuals 
are  selected  for  transference  to  the  better-paid  strata  of 
society  probably  make  for  both  efficiency  and  infertility  ; 
a  disastrous  combination  as  far  as  ultimate  racial  effects 
are  concerned.  This  selective  process  must,  however, 
though  continuous,  have  produced  its  effects  but  slowly. 
Selection  has  not  been,  as  it  were,  concentrating  its 
attention  on  efficiency  and  infertility  alone  ;  for  various 
other  qualities  have  also  given  assistance  in  mounting 
the  social  ladder  ;  and  the  wider  the  field  over  which 
selection  can  act,  the  slower  will  be  its  effects  on 
each  quality  taken  separately.  In  the  past,  moreover, 
transfers  between  the  classes  took  place  much  less  fre¬ 
quently  than  they  do  at  present  ;  and  even  recently  the 
rise  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  social  ladder  has 
been  as  a  rule  an  affair  of  several  generations,  each  counting 
for  some  thirty  years  on  the  average.  Then,  again,  such 
transfers  as  do  take  place  in  each  generation  will  have 
less  effect  on  the  future  of  the  race  than  our  common 
sense  might  lead  us  to  expect,  both  because  at  each 
generation  there  is  amongst  the  offspring  selected  a  cer¬ 
tain  definite  reversion  towards  the  mean  of  the  social 
stratum  from  which  their  parents  came,  and  because  excep¬ 
tional  qualities  do  not  rank  so  highly  in  the  biological 
scale  as  their  rarity  might  lead  us  to  suppose.  Selection 

1  This  conclusion  may  also  be  stated  as  follows  :  The  optimum  size  of 
the  family  for  producing  descendants  in  a  class  above  is  smaller  than  that 
for  producing  them  in  the  same  class  as  that  in  which  the  parents  were 
born. 
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is  none  the  less  certain  in  its  action  because  it  only  slowly 
produces  its  effects  ;  but  it  does  seem  that  it  would  take 
a  long  time  for  the  upper  and  lower  social  strata  to  become 
widely  differentiated  as  regards  either  natural  inefficiency 
or  natural  fertility. 

The  birth-rate  of  the  well-to-do  strata  of  society  has 
been  falling  for  a  long  time,  but  probably  most  markedly 
and  on  the  whole  with  increasing  rapidity  during  the  last 
sixty  or  seventy  years.  Now,  if  selection  has  only  been 
producing  its  effects  but  slowly,  this  fall  in  the  birth-rate 
in  recent  years  cannot  have  been  due  to  any  great  extent 
to  a  change  in  the  inborn  qualities  of  the  people  during 
that  period.  But  during  several  centuries  selection  has 
been  causing  the  mental  qualities  which  make  for  infer¬ 
tility  to  become  relatively  more  and  more  developed  in 
the  higher-paid  strata  of  society  ;  and  during  the  last 
seventy  years,  when  a  knowledge  of  contraceptive  methods 
had  come  to  be  more  and  more  widely  known,  it  was 
the  members  of  the  upper  strata  of  society  whose  natural 
qualities  led  them  most  readily  to  take  advantage  of  the 
increased  facilities  for  family  limitation.  Thus  it  seems 
probable  that  the  existing  greater  infertility  of  the  better- 
paid  strata  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  more  highly  endowed  with  those  natural  qualities 
which  promote  family  limitation,  including  prudence, 
forethought  and  ambition  ;  natural  qualities  which  have 
not,  however,  to  any  great  extent  been  recently  ac¬ 
quired  by  them. 

Differential  Rate  of  Multiplication 

Many  reasons  have  here  been  given  as  probable  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  fact  that,  as  our  civilization  advanced,  the 
birth-rate  fell  most  persistently  in  the  better-paid  strata  of 
society,  and  also  why  it  was  that  at  the  same  time  a  general 
fall  in  the  death-rate  took  place.  The  probable  conjoint 
effects  of  these  changes  in  the  birth-  and  death-rates  on 
the  rate  of  multiplication  of  the  different  social  strata 
have  yet,  however,  to  be  considered.  We  have  seen  that 
a  primary  fall  in  the  birth-rate — a  fall  from  causes  directly 
affecting  the  production  of  offspring — always  reacts  on 
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the  death-rate,  causing  what  has  been  described  as  a 
secondary  fall  therein.  In  the  case  of  the  small  families 
of  the  well-to-do,  another  child  being  born  would,  however, 
very  seldom  cause  a  child  already  born  to  fail  either  to 
survive  or  to  marry  ;  and,  consequently,  amongst  the 
well-paid  strata  the  secondary  fall  in  the  juvenile  death- 
rate  is  always  smaller  than,  and  can,  therefore,  never 
obliterate  the  primary  fall  in  the  birth-rate  which  caused 
it.  Thus  causes  primarily  tending  to  reduce  the  birth¬ 
rate  amongst  the  well-to-do  always  also  tend  to  reduce 
the  number  of  offspring  surviving  to  manhood  ;  and  no 
assignable  limit  can  be  placed  to  the  effects  of  this  tendency. 
Turning  now  to  the  fall  in  the  death-rate,  a  fall  generally 
producing  an  opposite  tendency  to  the  fall  in  the  birth¬ 
rate,  here,  again,  secondary  effects  have  to  be  reckoned 
with.  A  primary  fall  in  the  death-rate,  such  as  that  due 
to  improved  sanitary  conditions,  for  example,  would 
generally  produce  a  secondary  fall  in  the  birth-rate  ; 
but  since  keeping  a  child  alive  would  not  necessarily 
inhibit  the  birth  of  another  child,  this  secondary  fall  in 
the  birth-rate  would  not  even  in  small  families  quite 
wipe  out  the  average  effects  of  the  primary  fall  in  the 
death-rate  by  which  it  was  caused.  Thus  a  primary  fall 
in  the  juvenile  death-rate,  such  as  that  which  has  certainly 
taken  place  in  recent  years,  always  tends  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  adult  family.  But,  however  low  the  death-rate 
might  fall,  this  fall  would  afford  no  reason  why  the  birth¬ 
rate  should  not  fall  so  low  in  any  group  as  to  reduce  the 
average  number  of  the  fertile  family  to  below  two  ;  when 
a  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  that  group  would  set  in. 
And  this  appears  to  be  the  stage  at  which  our  professional 
classes  have  now  arrived. 

If  we  turn  to  the  ill-paid  strata  of  society,  it  will  be 
seen  that  all  the  foregoing  arguments  do  not  quite  hold 
good.  For  the  reasons  given  above,  the  causes  tending 
to  produce  a  fall  in  the  birth-rate  have  been  less  operative 
where  poverty  exists,  and,  consequently,  large  families 
are  now  found  amongst  the  lower  social  strata.  But  the 
larger  is  the  average  size  of  the  families,  the  greater  is 
the  secondary  fall  in  the  death-rate  as  compared  with  the 
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primary  fall  in  the  birth-rate  which  caused  it ;  for  we 
have  seen  that  if  families  are  large  enough,  a  fall  in  the 
birth-rate  may  even  cause  an  actual  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  adult  and  fertile  family.  A  fall  in  the  birth-rate 
in  strata  which  are  very  prolific  may,  therefore,  at  first 
cause  little  or  no  decrease  in  their  rate  of  multiplication. 
Then,  again,  where  great  recklessness  prevails,  a  fall  in 
the  death-rate,  due  to  modern  improvements  in  sanitation, 
etc.,  would  react  but  little  on  the  birth-rate  ;  because 
the  survival  of  a  child  of  thoughtless  parents  would 
produce  no  increase  in  their  deliberate  desire  to  limit  the 
size  of  the  family.  Thus,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  larger 
the  family  the  less  effect  would  any  advances  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  have  in  reducing  the  rate  of  multiplication  of  the 
group  in  question. 

The  result  of  this  long  a  priori  argument  is,  therefore, 
to  show  that  there  are  many  theoretical  considerations 
which  are  in,  harmony  with,  and  none  which  run  counter 
to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  last  chapter  by  a 
study  of  facts  and  figures  ;  namely,  that  with  advancing 
civilization  the  difference  between  the  rates  of  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  the  ill-paid  and  well-paid  strata  of  society  have 
increased,  are  increasing,  and  in  the  absence  of  new  factors 
will  continue  to  increase. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  words  ‘  natural  infertility  ’  have  always  been  held 
in  the  foregoing  discussion  to  include  all  human  qualities, 
whether  mental,  instinctive  or  bodily,  which  tend  to 
decrease  the  size  of  the  family.  The  fall  in  the  birth-rate 
in  recent  years  has  been  due  to  the  following  causes  : — 
(i)  The  fall  in  the  death-rate,  which  has  caused  secondary 
effects  on  the  birth-rate,  (ii)  Increased  celibacy  or  family 
limitation  due  to  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  those 
who  are  actuated  by  social  ambition,  this  being  the  result 
of  the  removal  of  social  barriers,  (iii)  The  increase  in 
time  occupied  in  education  and  training,  thus  leading 
to  later  marriages  and  consequent  diminished  fertility, 
(iv)  Such  legislation  as  has  lessened  juvenile  labour  and 
reduced  family  incomes  accordingly.  And,  underlying 
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all  these  causes,  in  so  far  as  purposive  action  is  concerned, 
has  been  (v)  the  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  contracep¬ 
tive  methods.  The  fall  in  the  birth-rate  has  been  most 
rapid  amongst  the  better-paid  classes,  and  the  consequent 
differences  in  the  rate  of  multiplication  of  the  different 
social  classes  is  a  comparatively  new  phenomenon.  The 
many  causes  of  this  differential  birth-rate  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows  : — (i)  The  absence  of  juvenile  labour 
and  the  relatively  high  expenditure  on  education  amongst 
the  well-to-do  classes,  (ii)  The  earlier  age  at  which  the 
manual  labourer  marries  as  compared  with  the  brain 
worker,  (iii)  The  expensive  habits  of  bachelors,  which 
tend  to  delay  marriage,  especially  amongst  the  wealthy. 
And  (iv)  those  social  advantages  possessed  by  members 
of  small  families  which  aid  them  in  mounting  the  social 
ladder.  The  increase  in  natural  infertility  and  natural 
capacity  amongst  the  better-paid  classes  due  to  these 
two  last  causes  has  been  a  slow  process  ;  but  its  effects 
certainly  in  some  measure  account  for  the  compara¬ 
tive  rapidity  with  which  the  upper  social  classes  have 
adopted  contraceptive  methods.  Influences  affecting  the 
death-rate  are  less  easily  dealt  with  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
a  consideration  of  this  side  of  the  question  merely  serves 
to  reinforce  the  conclusion  arrived  at  on  all  other  counts, 
namely,  that  with  increasing  civilization  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  rate  of  multiplication  of  the  least  efficient  classes 
steadily  to  increase  as  compared  with  that  of  the  more 
efficient.  The  warning  that  all  is  not  well  with  us  is  thus 
clear  and  emphatic  ;  for  it  indicates  that  it  will  only  be 
possible  to  maintain  for  long  into  the  future  our  existing 
standards  of  culture  and  comfort  if  these  causes  of  the 
decline  in  our  racial  qualities  are  vigorously  combated. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  greatest  danger  to  our  civilization 
in  the  future  lies  in  the  present  rapid  rate  of  multiplication 
of  the  inferior  types,  not  merely  of  such  as  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  definitely  unfit.  How  is  this  danger  to  be 
averted  ?  No  doubt  one  proposal  which  will  be  made 
is  that  all  men  and  women  should  be  induced  to  exercise 
greater  care  in  the  selection  of  their  mates  in  marriage  ; 
for  at  first  sight  it  seems  evident  that  any  change  in  this 
direction  must  have  beneficial  effects  on  the  race.  That 
this  is  a  true  conclusion  I  do  not  doubt  ;  though  it  has 
to  be  admitted  that  the  more  the  matter  is  studied,  the 
less  important  seem  to  be  the  future  benefits  which  could 
be  derived  from  more  careful  mate  selection. 

Sexual  Selection  and  Evolution 

Wonderful  results  have  been  produced,  so  at  all  events 
it  has  been  claimed,  by  the  action  of  sexual  selection  in 
regard  to  the  evolution  of  all  kinds  of  organisms  which 
are  endowed  with  the  power  of  sense  perception  ;  and,  if 
this  be  so,  we  ought  to  inquire  in  the  first  instance  whether 
this  same  agency  cannot  be  utilized  in  our  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  the  human  race.  In  attacking  this  problem  it  may 
be  as  well  to  begin  by  giving  a  brief  illustrative  sketch 
of  the  way  sexual  selection  either  has  or  may  have  promoted 
evolutionary  changes  amongst  the  lower  animals  ;  even 
though  the  only  object  sought  to  be  attained  is  to  make 
some  of  the  questions  involved  stand  out  more  clearly. 

The  theory  of  sexual  selection  which  is  associated  with 
the  name  of  Charles  Darwin  has  been  subject  to  a  good 
deal  of  hostile  criticism  in  recent  years  ;  attacks  which 
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appear  to  one  who  may  be  prejudiced  to  have  been  on  the 
whole  unsuccessful.  We  are  still  blankly  ignorant  con¬ 
cerning  innumerable  events  which  occurred  in  the  remote 
past  during  the  evolutionary  history  of  existing  organisms  ; 
and  it  would  indeed  be  surprising  if  we  could  bring  all  we 
see  around  us  into  harmony  with  our  evolutionary  theories, 
however  true  they  may  be.  We  should  accept  pro¬ 
visionally  the  explanation  which  best  fits  in  with  known 
facts  ;  for  to  wait  for  a  theory  which  would  explain  every¬ 
thing  would,  to  say  the  least,  cause  a  most  injurious 
delay.  No  doubt  certain  experiments  seem  to  have 
indicated  that  nothing  akin  to  the  choice  of  a  mate  is 
exercised  by  certain  birds  and  insects  ;  but  is  it  possible 
to  imitate  natural  conditions  so  exactly  as  to  remove  all 
elements  of  doubt  ?  The  theory  as  originally  propounded 
may  no  doubt  need  to  be  supplemented,  as  its  author 
doubtless  anticipated. 

Sex  may  produce  evolutionary  results  in  two  different 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  there  must  often  have  been 
contests  between  two  males  in  order  to  secure  a  mate, 
willing  or  unwilling  as  the  case  might  be  ;  and  in  this 
way  qualities  which  make  for  success  in  combat  may  have 
been  slowly  evolved.  Human  nature  probably  still  shows 
some  relics  of  this  evolutionary  process  ;  but  as  in 
civilized  countries  men  now  seldom  actually  fight  for  their 
brides,  this  aspect  of  the  effect  of  sex  on  evolution  will 
be  entirely  omitted.  Here  we  shall  only  be  looking  to 
the  effects  produced  by  the  qualities  possessed  by  members 
of  one  sex  in  attracting  to  them  the  members  of  the  other 
sex.  Before  passing  on  to  consider  this,  the  second 
method  by  means  of  which  evolution  has  been  affected 
by  sex,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
meanings  of  the  words  to  be  used. 

The  word  ‘  selection  ’  is  apt  to  bring  to  the  mind  the 
idea  of  a  desire  to  possess  something,  and  we  therefore 
expect  successful  selection  to  promote  progress  ;  whereas 
it  may  be  either  the  better  or  the  worse  who  are  being 
chosen,  and  sexual  selection  may  bring  about  either 
improvement  or  deterioration.  Biology  tells  us  nothing 
about  ethics.  Then,  again,  ‘  selection  ’  seems  to  imply 
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conscious  choice  ;  whereas  the  reactions  which  influence 
an  organism  in  the  4  choice  5  of  a  mate  may  be  as  little 
perceived  as  those  which  make  our  mouths  water  at  the 
sight  of  a  good  dinner  in  due  season.  Selection  may  be 
merely  an  unconscious  response  to  the  unperceived 
stimulus  of  sight,  hearing,  smell  or  touch  ;  and  in  regard 
to  mate  selection  in  man,  it  would  be  well  not  to  over¬ 
look  the  animal  origin  of  the  sexual  impulses.  The 
words  4  prefer,’  4  choose  ’  and  4  desire,’  if  used  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  sexual  selection,  must  always  be  held  to  cover 
the  corresponding  influences  or  effects  of  these  unconscious 
instinctive  reactions. 

According  to  the  explanation  which  was  first  suggested 
of  the  evolutionary  effects  of  sexual  selection,  we  must 
assume,  for  example,  that  the  females  of  the  species 
under  consideration  were  endowed  with  an  instinctive 
preference  for  the  more  beautiful  male.  This  being 
granted,  and  if  the  males  were  more  numerous  than  the 
females,  the  females  must  have  had  a  choice  of  males  and 
would,  ex  hypothesi,  have  chosen  the  more  beautiful.  In 
these  circumstances  all  the  males  could  not  have  paired, 
and  it  would  have  been  as  a  rule  the  less  attractive  who 
would  have  left  no  progeny  behind  them.  The  qualities 
of  the  males  who  did  succeed  in  winning  a  mate  would 
have  been  passed  on  in  a  measure  to  posterity,  and  this 
selection  going  on  generation  after  generation,  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  result  would  have  been,  according  to  this  theory, 
a  continued  increase  in  the  beauty  of  the  males.  The 
same  kind  of  results  might  also  have  been  produced  if 
the  males,  though  no  more  numerous  than  the  females, 
had  been  polygamous  in  their  habits,  or  if  the  delays 
experienced  by  the  less  attractive  males  in  securing  mates 
had  been  long  enough  to  result  either  in  a  material  number 
of  deaths  occurring  amongst  these  unmated  males  or  in 
a  material  decrease  in  the  fertility  of  the  finally  captured 
females.  In  refutation  of  this  theory  it  has  been  urged 
that  in  certain  species,  where  the  males  are  now  adorned 
in  a  dangerously  conspicuous  manner,  neither  an  excess 
of  males  nor  any  of  the  other  necessary  alternative  con¬ 
ditions  can  be  proved  to  have  existed,  and  that  in  such 
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cases  sexual  selection  fails,  therefore,  as  an  explanation. 
Moreover  the  aesthetic  taste  of  the  female,  if  it  should  be 
so  described,  has  merely  been  assumed  to  exist  and  has 
also  to  be  accounted  for.  Undoubtedly  there  are  gaps 
in  this  theory,  and  in  filling  them  up  the  most  useful 
suggestions  known  to  me  are  those  which  were  made  by 
Mr.  R.  A.  Fisher  in  the  Eugenics  Review .x 

Taking  again  for  purposes  of  illustration  the  case  of 
those  species  in  which  the  males  exhibit  certain  useless 
ornaments,  ornaments  which  therefore  cannot  have  been 
evolved  in  the  ordinary  manner  by  natural  selection,  it 
should  first  be  noted  that  ill-health  with  many  animals  as 
a  rule  leads  to  a  faded,  dirty  or  bedraggled  appearance  ; 
with  the  result  that,  in  comparison  with  the  unhealthy, 
the  healthy  have  brighter  colours  and  more  clearly  defined 
markings.  Now  the  male  must  always  somehow  or  other 
excite  the  female  by  his  presence,  and  it  is  rational  to 
assume  that  this  excitement  is  aroused  in  somewhat 
different  ways  in  different  females.  In  the  past  some 
females  may  have  paid  more  attention  than  did  others 
to  the  external  appearance  of  the  males  ;  and  those  who 
were  stimulated,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  the 
brightness  of  the  colour  or  clearness  of  the  patterns  of 
the  coats  of  their  suitors  would  more  often  have  paired 
with  males  thus  characterized.  The  females  would  have 
been  attracted  whether  the  fine  colour  of  the  males  was 
due  to  inherited  brightness  of  colouring  or  to  good  con¬ 
stitutions.  They  were  thus  in  many  cases  unknown  to 
themselves  selecting  healthy  mates,  that  is  those  whose 
appearance  had  not  been  made  shabby  by  ill-health  ; 
with  the  results  that  their  descendants  inherited  the  good 
health  of  their  male  ancestors  and  multiplied  accordingly. 
But  their  descendants  also  inherited  from  their  female 
ancestors  a  desire  for  a  brightly  coloured  mate  ;  and  this 
process  going  on  generation  after  generation,  this  desire 
became  universal  in  the  species.  This  is  the  way,  so  it 
is  suggested,  that  the  rudiments  of  aesthetic  taste  first 
arose. 

According  to  this  theory  regarding  the  origin  of  sexual 

1  See  Eugenics  Review,  Vol.  VII,  p.  184. 
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preferences,  it  will  be  noted  that  in  the  example  just 
given,  the  taste  for  beauty  arose  solely  because  beauty 
and  health  were  in  a  manner  associated  together.  The 
matter  can  be  put  more  generally  by  saying  that  there  is 
a  good  reason  why  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  evolved  a 
taste  for  qualities  in  the  other  sex  which  either  are  beneficial 
from  the  racial  point  of  view — that  is  which  make  for 
survival — or  are  frequently  associated  with  such  beneficial 
qualities.  Agility  is  obviously  a  useful  quality  in  birds, 
and  the  useless  wild  mating  antics  of  certain  males  may 
have  arisen  because  an  instinctive  admiration  for  activity 
had  been  evolved  in  the  females.  Strength  in  males  is 
another  useful  quality ;  and  an  instinctive  preference 
for  a  large  male  may  have  been  evolved  amongst  females 
because  size  and  strength  are  in  some  degree  associated. 
Sexual  selection  may  indeed  have  developed  the  size  of 
the  male  to  an  injurious  extent  in  some  cases  ;  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  certain  gigantic  mammoths  possibly  thus 
being  accounted  for.  In  any  case  it  is  worth  noting  that 
sexual  selection  is  capable  of  inflicting  great  damage  on 
a  race.  Moreover,  different  qualities  make  for  survival 
in  the  two  sexes,  and  consequently  different  instinctive 
desires  as  regards  mates  may  have  been  evolved  in  males 
and  females  ;  for  example,  a  desire  for  a  bold  and  adven¬ 
turous  husband  amongst  women  and  for  a  beautiful  and 
more  stay-at-home  wife  amongst  men. 

We  have  seen  how  preference  for  certain  qualities  in 
members  of  the  other  sex  may  have  been  evolved,  and  also 
how  when  this  preference  has  arisen,  sexual  selection  will 
certainly  be  operative  where,  for  example,  there  is  an 
excess  of  males.  But  even  where  delay  in  mating  causes 
no  diminution  in  fertility,  sexual  preferences  are  capable 
of  evolving  useless  characters  provided  that  they  have 
arisen  in  both  sexes.  If  both  males  and  females  prefer 
a  beautiful  mate,  mutual  attraction  will  tend  to  make 
the  beautiful  mate  with  the  beautiful ;  and  if  by  thus 
selecting  their  partners  they  do  obtain  a  certain  guarantee 
against  an  unhealthy  mate,  it  will  be  the  descendants  of 
these  beautiful  couples  who  will  tend  to  survive.  Moreover, 
the  less  attractive,  including  the  unhealthy,  will  be  in  a 
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measure  forced  to  mate  together  ;  and  there  will,  therefore, 
be  a  tendency  for  the  fit  to  mate  with  the  fit  and  the  unfit 
with  the  unfit.  Now  the  offspring  of  all  such  unions  will 
receive  qualities  making  for  fitness  or  unfitness,  as  the  case 
may  be,  from  both  parents  ;  with  the  result  that  all  these 
qualities  will  be  accentuated.  The  fit  will  differ  more 
from  the  unfit  than  in  the  preceding  generation,  and  fitness 
will  in  consequence  be  promoted  and  unfitness  eliminated 
more  effectively.  In  fact,  where  in  both  sexes  a  sexual 
preference  has  arisen  either  for  a  quality  making  for 
survival  or  for  a  useless  quality  associated  with  it,  the 
evolution  of  these  qualities  will  thus  be  accelerated. 

The  foregoing  explanation  of  the  action  of  sexual 
selection  could  not,  I  think,  account  for  the  appearance 
in  one  sex  only  of  remarkable  and  useless  features,  if 
delay  in  mating  had  caused  no  diminution  whatever  in 
fertility.  But  have  such  cases  ever  occurred  ?  Did  not 
the  male  always  have  his  chances  of  death  before  mating 
somewhat  increased  by  being  rejected  by  a  female  ?  If 
so  the  rejected  males  must  on  the  average  always  have 
been  somewhat  less  fertile  than  those  who  were  accepted 
at  their  first  attempt.  Here  Mr.  Fisher’s  theories  again 
are  of  interest  ;  for  he  has  shown  how  from  a  very  small 
beginning  very  great  results  may  be  produced  by  sexual 
selection.  We  have  seen  how  on  account  of  beauty  and 
health  being  in  a  measure  associated,  there  may  have 
arisen  a  desire  in  the  female  for  a  beautiful  male,  and 
how  this  instinctive  desire  may  have  tended  to  keep  on 
increasing  generation  after  generation  as  long  as  this 
association  lasted.  Moreover,  in  these  circumstances  the 
more  beautiful  males  would  have  been  as  a  rule  the  first 
to  mate,  and  if  their  early  success  rendered  them  at  all 
more  fertile,  beauty  would  thus  have  been  promoted  in 
the  succeeding  generations.  As  long  as  beauty  gave  any 
guarantee  of  health,  the  desire  for  beauty  in  the  one  sex 
and  beauty  itself  in  the  other  sex  would  have  been  con¬ 
tinually  evolved  ;  and  this  without  any  reference  to  the 
utility  of  the  attractive  feature.  The  process  would  have 
gone  on  at  an  increasing  pace  until  the  beauty  of  the  male 
became  positively  injurious  ;  when  natural  selection  would 
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have  begun  to  put  on  the  brake.  It  is  by  a  run-away 
process  of  this  sort  that  the  wonderful  tail  feathers  of  the 
peacock,  for  example,  may  have  been  evolved,  and  possibly 
also  the  huge  size  of  certain  mammoths.  This  theory  is, 
therefore,  of  considerable  importance  in  explaining  what 
has  occurred  in  the  past,  though  as  to  the  future  of  man¬ 
kind  it  may  help  us  but  little. 

There  is  one  conclusion  which  emerges  clearly  from  the 
foregoing  discussion  to  which  attention  should  be  espe¬ 
cially  directed  ;  and  that  is  that  any  racial  effects  produced 
by  sexual  selection  depend  entirely  on  whether  or  not  the 
descendants  of  the  selected  mates  tend  to  outnumber 
the  descendants  of  the  rejected.  This  point  is  of  such 
importance  that  it  is  perhaps  excusable  to  emphasize  it 
in  an  elementary  manner  by  considering  the  effects  of 
sexual  selection  amongst  the  members  of  a  small  group 
under  ideally  simple  conditions.  Take  a  group  of  four 
individuals,  one  of  each  sex  being  superior  and  one  inferior 
in  regard  to  certain  qualities  ;  and  let  it  be  assumed  that 
the  two  superior  individuals  are  as  much  above  the  mean 
in  regard  to  the  qualities  in  question  as  the  two  inferior 
are  below  it ;  the  group  being,  therefore,  to  some  extent 
typical  of  the  whole  community.  First  let  the  two 
superior  individuals  select  or  be  selected  by  the  two 
inferiors  as  their  mates  ;  when  it  is  evident  that  the 
qualities  of  the  offspring  to  be  anticipated  will  on  the 
average  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  mean  of  the  whole 
group  ;  for  the  superior  parents  will,  as  it  were,  tend  to 
drag  up  the  qualities  of  their  offspring  just  as  much  as  the 
inferior  parents  will  tend  to  drag  them  down.  In  other 
words,  by  such  unions  the  average  of  the  qualities  of  the 
whole  group  will  be  neither  raised  nor  lowered.  Next 
let  it  be  supposed  that  the  two  superior  individuals  elect 
to  mate  together,  the  two  inferiors  also  pairing  by  choice 
or  necessity.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that 
the  qualities  of  the  offspring  of  the  superior  couple  will  on 
the  average  be  as  much  above  the  mean  as  the  offspring 
of  the  inferior  will  be  below  it  ;  and,  assuming  that  an 
equal  number  of  descendants  will  be  produced  by  the  two 
couples,  here  again  we  see  that  the  racial  qualities  of  the 
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group  as  a  whole  will  neither  be  raised  nor  lowered.  In 
short,  if  fertility  and  survival  would  remain  the  same  no 
matter  who  married  who,  then  the  actual  selections  made 
would  leave  no  effect  on  the  future  average  qualities  of  the 
race  :  and  this  is  the  vital  point  always  to  be  held  in 
view,  but  often  forgotten.  If  the  above  conditions  in 
regard  to  fertility  and  survival  were  not  fulfilled,  and  if, 
for  example,  the  superior  members  of  any  group  were  to 
mate  together  in  each  generation  and  were  always  to 
leave  more  descendants  behind  them  than  did  the  inferior 
members,  then  it  would  be  the  superior  stock  which  w^ould 
prevail  and  would  in  time  completely  oust  the  inferior 
stock.  This  would  be  so  because  death  would  always  be 
at  work  keeping  down  numbers  to  a  certain  level,  and  it 
would  be  the  least  productive  stocks  which  would  thus  be 
exterminated.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  if  the  superior 
couples  always  failed  to  produce  as  many  descendants  as 
did  the  inferior,  then  future  generations  would  in  time 
come  to  be  exclusively  composed  of  the  descendants  of 
the  inferior  couples  and  to  have  no  superior  blood  running 
in  their  veins.  What  good  would  the  superior  individuals 
then  have  done  by  electing  to  mate  together  ?  A  policy 
in  regard  to  mate  selection  which  might  seem  advisable 
if  fertility  and  survival  were  left  out  of  account,  might 
nevertheless,  if  fertility  and  survival  acted  unfavourably, 
lead  inevitably  to  the  extermination  of  the  best  types. 

Who  are  the  4  Fittest  ’  ? 

Passing  on  to  consider  mate  selection  amongst  human 
beings,  we  first  have  to  inquire  what  are  the  qualities 
which  we  ought  to  desire  in  our  offspring.  If  this  question 
be  regarded  very  broadly,  all  will  agree  that  we  want  our 
descendants  to  possess  good  moral,  mental  and  physical 
qualities,  whilst  it  will  generally  be  admitted  that  we 
should  place  character  first,  intellect  second  and  physique 
third  in  order  of  importance.  To  attempt  to  deal  with 
this  question  in  greater  detail  would  lead  to  endless  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  for  our  present  purposes  these  broad  conclu¬ 
sions  are  perhaps  sufficient.  We  next  have  to  consider 
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whether  in  civilized  countries  such  mates  are  in  fact  now 
generally  preferred  as  would  be  likely  to  pass  on  to  posterity 
these  desirable  characteristics.  This  question  has  been 
investigated  in  America,  young  people  having  been  asked 
to  state  what  were  their  ideals  in  connexion  with  matri¬ 
mony,  the  results  being  at  first  sight  on  the  whole  very 
satisfactory.  Both  sexes  placed  health  at  the  top  of  the 
list  of  the  desirable  attributes  of  a  prospective  mate, 
whilst  disposition  and  education  were  also  rated  highly. 
If  good  looks  appeared  to  count  for  a  good  deal,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  pink  cheeks  are  correlated  with  a  good 
constitution,  with  health)^  habits,  and  with  youth,  this 
last  being  of  great  importance  from  a  biological  point  of 
view.  Character  and  intelligence  were,  no  doubt,  in¬ 
sufficiently  weighted  ;  but  good  qualities  probably  often 
tell  in  ways  which  are  not  likely  to  be  realized  in  advance. 
At  all  events,  according  to  these  inquiries,  those  possessing 
on  the  whole  superior  qualities  seem  generally  to  be 
desired  nowadays  as  mates.1 

These  investigations  as  to  the  ideals  now  entertained 
by  young  people  are  no  doubt  for  many  reasons  likely 
to  inspire  certain  pleasant  sensations  of  complacency. 
Many  who  have  not  studied  genetics  may  be  inclined  to 
believe  that  whatever  it  may  be  which  plays  a  part  in 
carrying  on  from  one  generation  to  another  the  power 
of  producing  good  stock,  that  is  to  say  the  entities  which 
have  here  been  described  as  good  genes,  would  be  damaged 
by  being  associated  in  any  generation  with  bad  genes  ; 
and  those  who  hold  such  views  will  rejoice  if  persons  with 
good  qualities  mate  together,  thus  preserving  their  good 
genes  from  contamination  in  the  coming  generation.  But 
the  students  of  Mendelism  will  pay  no  regard  to  any  such 
argument  in  favour  of  mate  selection  ;  for  it  is  generally 
held  that  good  genes,  if  separating  or  segregating  out  at 
any  future  generation  from  any  such  evil  companionship, 
would  show  themselves  to  be  quite  uninjured  by  the  bad 
company  which  they  had  been  keeping.2  The  argument 

1  Applied  Eugenics,  Popenoe  and  Johnson,  p.  219. 

2  I  am  myself  a  little  sceptical  on  this  point.  But  the  injury,  if  any, 
would  only  be  appreciable  after  a  great  number  of  generations. 
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which,  though  not  consciously  realized,  probably  tells 
with  most  force  in  favour  of  selective  mating  is,  however, 
that  when  good  mates  are  sought  and  obtained,  good 
progeny  must  on  the  whole  be  the  result,  and  that  the 
race  must,  therefore,  thus  be  made  to  prosper.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  this  argument  as  thus  stated  is  wholly  illogical  ; 
for  it  leaves  out  of  account  all  the  effects  which  the  search 
for  good  mates  may  have  on  the  fertility  of  both  parties 
and  therefore  on  the  number  of  their  descendants.  We 
must  regard  these  questions  far  more  closely,  utilizing  all 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  a  study  of  sexual  selection  in 
animals  ;  and  when  we  do  so  we  shall  come  across  many 
considerations  which  are  not  encouraging. 

As  we  have  seen,  sexual  selection  under  natural  con¬ 
ditions  may  act  as  an  agency  in  evolution  in  several  ways. 
The  first  explanation  offered  by  science  of  the  remarkable 
appearance  of  certain  male  birds,  for  example,  was  that, 
as  the  males  were  more  numerous  than  the  females,  many 
of  those  males  who  could  not  at  once  draw  attention  to 
themselves  had  to  go  without  mates,  whilst  it  was  those 
chosen  for  their  beauty  who  passed  on  their  fine  plumage  to 
their  descendants.  With  mankind  the  sexes  are  nearly 
equal  in  numbers  ;  but  as  many  persons  do  as  a  fact  remain 
unmarried,  mate  selection  may  be  exerting  a  considerable 
influence  in  promoting  in  a  somewhat  similar  way  in  the 
coming  generations  those  qualities  which  are  now  desired 
in  a  mate.  Any  delay  in  winning  a  bride  through  want 
of  attractiveness  may  result  in  a  man  remaining  a  bachelor 
for  life,  and  therefore  in  his  not  passing  on  his  unattractive 
qualities  to  posterity.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  if  the 
ugly,  for  example,  desired  to  mate  with  the  ugly  just  as 
much  as  the  beautiful  do  desire  to  mate  with  the  beautiful, 
then  mate  selection  would  be  producing  no  tendency  to 
exterminate  ugliness.  This  is  not  a  state  of  things  which 
I  have  actually  observed,  though  it  does  appear  to  me  that 
certain  degenerate  types  do  prefer  to  mate  together. 
In  any  case  statistical  inquiries  have  proved  that  like 
tends  to  mate  with  like  as  regards  many  qualities  ;  and 
as  some  degree  of  assortive  mating,  as  it  is  called,  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
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prove  that  the  desire  for  any  particular  quality  in  a  mate 
is  widely  felt  before  we  could  be  sure  that  mate  selection 
is  now  tending  to  promote  its  appearance  in  the  coming 
generations  to  a  material  extent.  If  like  always  tended 
to  mate  with  like,  the  inferior  would  experience  no  delay 
in  getting  a  wife  on  account  of  their  inferiority,  and  sexual 
selection  would  be  inoperative  in  this  respect.  Now  the 
American  investigations  were  undertaken  amongst  some¬ 
what  superior  types,  and  similar  inquiries  ought  to  be 
made  amongst  all  classes,  down  to  the  lowest,  before  we 
could  form  a  correct  forecast  of  the  future  effects  of  the 
mate  selection  which  is  taking  place  to-day.  It  is  true 
that  the  desire  for  good  qualities  in  a  mate,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  operative  throughout  any  class  of  the  community, 
would  tend  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  within  that  class  ; 
but  we  here  find  no  right  to  assume  that  mate  selection 
is  now  producing  any  good  results  amongst  the  more 
degraded  types  or  that  it  is  tending  to  stamp  out 
degeneracy  from  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

We  have  seen  that  another  method  by  means  of  which 
sex  has,  it  is  believed,  influenced  the  process  of  evolution 
is  dependent  on  a  general  desire  having  been  created  to 
mate  with  individuals  of  the  opposite  sex  who  possess 
qualities  directly  or  indirectly  indicative  of  fitness  to 
survive  ;  with  the  result  that  the  fit  were  thus  led  to  mate 
together  by  choice,  whilst  the  unfit  often  had  to  do  so  of 
necessity.  In  this  way  natural  selection  may  have  been 
reinforced  by  the  selective  action  of  the  sexes  ;  for  the 
fit  and  the  unfit  would  thus  have  become  more  widely 
differentiated,  the  fit  multiplying  and  the  unfit  being 
eliminated  more  rapidly  in  consequence.  Now  reasons 
have  been  given  for  believing  that  the  possession  of  certain 
qualities,  good  health  for  example,  does  now  tend  to 
increase  the  chances  of  marriage  amongst  human  beings  ; 
and  it  might  seem  as  if  the  evolution  of  all  these  good 
qualities  by  natural  selection  is  now  being  accelerated  by 
mate  selection.  But  to  argue  thus  would  be  to  confuse 
biological  fitness  with  superiority  ;  for  fitness  only  implies 
the  possession  of  such  qualities  as  make  for  survival, 
whilst  good  qualities  maj^  have  no  such  effect.  No  doubt 
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if  the  4  unfit  ’  are  now  being  induced  to  mate  together  to 
any  extent,  to  that  extent  the  elimination  of  4  unfitness  ’ 
is  thus  being  promoted.  But  who  are  now  the  4  unfit  ’ 
amongst  human  beings  ?  If  the  superior  types  are  dying 
out,  it  is  they  who  are  now  the  biologically  unfit.  May 
it  not  be,  therefore,  that  the  extinction  of  the  superior 
stocks  is  being  actually  hastened  by  mate  selection  ? 
Health  is  no  doubt  a  quality  making  for  the  survival  of 
a  race  ;  but  where  the  superior  types  are  now  dying  out, 
this  may  be  because  they  possess  other  natural  qualities 
producing  a  greater  effect  in  an  opposite  direction  ;  such 
qualities,  for  instance,  as  partial  sterility  and  all  such  as 
promote  birth  limitation,  including  forethought  and 
ambition.  If  a  diminution  is  now  taking  place  in  the 
numbers  of  the  better  types  on  account  of  the  general 
effect  of  all  those  natural  qualities  which  affect  fertility 
or  survival,  this  net  effect  would  be  likely  to  be  intensified 
if  these  natural  qualities  were  to  be  accentuated  by  the 
fit  and  the  unfit  more  frequently  mating  amongst  them¬ 
selves.  Assortive  mating  of  this  kind  might,  therefore, 
tend  to  increase  the  rate  at  which  a  nation  was  deteriorat¬ 
ing.  To  put  it  briefly,  natural  selection  appears  now  to 
be  acting  in  the  wrong  direction  ;  whilst  mate  selection, 
by  bringing  together  persons  with  the  same  kind  of 
qualities,  may  in  some  respects  now  be  increasing  the 
harm  thus  being  done.  But  if  on  balance  the  existing 
natural  tendencies  making  for  racial  deterioration  are 
being  intensified  by  assortive  mating  in  the  manner  above 
suggested,  it  follows  that  the  lowest  types  are  thus  becom¬ 
ing  more  marked  and  could  therefore  be  more  easily 
eliminated  by  segregation  or  sterilization.  Assortive 
mating  does,  therefore,  facilitate  eugenic  reform  ;  for 
to  reverse  the  action  of  natural  selection  where  it  is  harm¬ 
ful  by  the  introduction  of  some  less  cruel  method  is  one 
of  the  main  aims  of  eugenics.  Little  weight  can,  however, 
be  attached  to  the  argument  that  mate  selection  is  now 
facilitating  the  elimination  of  degenerate  types  as  long 
as  precautions  are  being  taken  which  have  the  effect  of 
continually  promoting  the  fertility  of  these  same  types. 
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Turning  from  the  past  to  the  future,  the  eugenist  has 
to  consider  what  would  be  the  effect  on  posterity  of  a 
widespread  propaganda  in  favour  of  greater  care  being 
taken  in  the  choice  of  a  mate  ;  that  is  of  stimulating  a 
general  desire  amongst  all  young  people  to  seek  for  superior 
mates.  Unfortunately  there  are  several  reasons  for 
anticipating  that  the  ultimate  racial  results  would  be 
disappointing.  To  take  the  less  important  points  first, 
if  we  could  succeed  in  spreading  abroad  a  belief  that  it  is 
a  positive  duty  to  select  as  a  mate  a  person  of  high 
character,  good  intelligence  and  robust  health,  would 
it  not  be  the  naturally  dutiful  who  would  listen  most 
to  this  call  of  duty  ?  But  the  greater  the  zeal  displayed 
amongst  the  superior  types  in  this  respect,  the  greater 
would  become  their  difficulty  in  choosing  a  suitable  mate, 
and  the  more  often  would  their  consciences  drive  them 
to  end  their  days  unmarried.  Would  not  this  be  an 
effective  method  of  breeding  out  from  the  race  all  those 
natural  qualities  which  stimulate  a  sense  of  duty  ?  And 
are  not  these  amongst  the  best  of  all  human  qualities  ? 

In  reply  to  what  has  just  been  said  it  may  be  urged 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  inculcate  the  need  for  care 
in  the  selection  of  a  mate  without  creating  any  tendency 
to  make  marriage  more  improbable.  Amongst  animals 
the  selection  exercised  by  the  female,  for  example,  is 
probably  only  effective  as  between  the  males  who  present 
themselves  simultaneously ;  for  natural  selection  may 
be  relied  on  to  make  the  sex  impulse  so  overpoweringly 
strong  that  under  natural  conditions  the  solitary  male 
would  never  be  rejected.  And  this  condition  of  things 
amongst  animals  is  instructive  ;  because  it  points  to  the 
advisability  of  giving  to  all  superior  human  beings  when 
young  every  opportunity  of  meeting  with  other  young 
people  of  good  type,  rather  than  to  trust  to  the  effect  of 
advice  in  regard  to  such  matters.  The  point  here  is, 
however,  that,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  prevent  those  who  pay  any  attention  to  the  advocacy 
of  care  in  mate  selection  from  becoming  in  consequence 
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more  fastidious  in  their  choice — that  is,  indeed,  what  is 
aimed  at — and  that  such  fastidiousness  must  have  harmful 
effects  in  several  ways.  Take  the  case  of  a  person  endowed 
with  very  exceptional  abilities  :  if  he  marries  anyone  who 
is  not  more  below  the  mean  in  natural  qualities  than  he 
is  above  it,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  likely  to  raise  the 
average  qualities  of  his  nation  by  adding  his  progeny  to 
it  ;  for  under  these  conditions  his  offspring  would  probably 
be  decidedly  above  the  mean.  In  fact  a  genius  had  better 
marry  anyone  not  an  imbecile  rather  than  not  marry  at 
all  ;  yet  it  is  the  person  of  superior  stock  who  is  most 
likely  to  be  hindered  in  the  selection  of  a  mate  by  high 
ideals  as  to  the  qualities  considered  essential.  This  is  so 
because  where  the  standard  of  attainments  is  high,  the 
numbers  of  those  anywhere  near  on  an  equality  is  certain  to 
be  small.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  to  the  mediocre 
individual,  his  offspring  are  as  likely  to  be  below  the  mean 
as  above  it ;  and,  from  a  racial  point  of  view,  it  is  a  matter 
of  entire  indifference  whether  he  marries  or  not.  If  he 
does  intend  to  marry  he  would  do  well  to  seek  for  a  mate 
better  than  himself  ;  for  in  this  way  he  might  at  all  events 
either  prevent  a  superior  person  from  going  unmarried 
or  lessen  the  chances  of  an  inferior  person  getting  a  mate. 
Thus  we  arrive  at  the  paradoxical  conclusion  that  the 
better  the  qualities  with  which  a  person  is  endowed  the 
less  care  need  he  take  in  the  selection  of  a  mate,  whilst 
it  is  the  advocacy  of  care  in  mate  selection  amongst  the 
mass  of  quite  ordinary  individuals  which  would  do  most 
good  from  the  racial  point  of  view.  As  to  all  belonging 
to  definitely  inferior  stock,  it  will  be  better  for  the  race 
if  they  do  not  marry  at  all  ;  but  if  determined  to  seek 
a  mate,  they  should  be  advised  either  to  look  for  one 
much  superior  to  themselves,  for  that  would  make  their 
success  more  improbable,  or  for  one  much  inferior,  for 
that  might  in  various  ways  lead  to  the  disappearance  of 
their  descendants.  But  as  such  candid  advice  as  this 
would  certainly  fall  on  deaf  ears,  may  we  not  at  all  events 
conclude  that  as  regards  a  large  portion  of  the  human 
race,  the  inculcation  of  the  racial  advantages  of  mate 
selection  would  be  a  futile  task  ? 
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The  most  serious  reason  for  entertaining  doubts  as  to 
the  racial  effects  of  any  propaganda  concerning  mate  selec¬ 
tion  is  one  which  has  already  been  considered,  though 
only  from  one  point  of  view.  When  two  persons  mate 
together,  both  well  endowed  as  regards  character,  intelli¬ 
gence,  energy  and  health,  they  will  have  every  reason 
to  anticipate  a  successful  future.  They  will  as  a  rule 
have  larger  funds  at  their  disposal  for  useful  purposes 
than  those  who  mate  less  advantageously,  and  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  will  no  doubt  make  the  burden  of  family  life 
less  onerous.  On  the  other  hand  their  good  prospects 
will  often  make  them  more  ambitious  for  themselves 
or  for  their  children,  and  in  either  case  an  increase  in  the 
temptation  to  limit  the  size  of  the  family  will  be  the 
result.  Which  will  be  the  stronger  of  these  opposing 
influences  affecting  the  size  of  the  family,  the  rising 
income  or  the  rising  ambition  ?  This  question  cannot 
be  answered  with  any  assurance  ;  but  we  may  be  certain 
that  if  such  a  superior  couple  do  rise  into  a  distinctly 
higher  social  stratum,  their  children  will  in  consequence 
be  likely  to  have  smaller  families  than  if  their  parents 
had  remained  in  humbler  circumstances.  There  are 
exceptions  to  every  rule,  but  the  correlation  between 
fertility  and  social  status  is  too  well  established  to  make 
it  possible  to  deny  the  validity  of  this  conclusion  in  regard 
to  average  results.  Now  whenever  the  mating  together 
of  two  superior  persons  leads  to  smaller  families  being 
produced  by  their  offspring,  this  means  that  each  of  them 
will  have  fewer  grandchildren  than  if  they  had  not  mated 
together  and  if  each  had  been  content  with  a  less  efficient 
mate.  Doubtless  those  who  select  good  mates  and  who 
also  carefully  limit  the  size  of  their  families  will  be  wise 
in  their  generation  ;  for  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of 
themselves  and  their  households  will  thus  be  best  assured. 
But  if  we  look  forward  to  more  distant  times  when  inter¬ 
marriage  with  other  stocks  will  have  scattered  their  good 
seed  broadcast  in  all  directions,  we  see  that  whenever 
mate  selection  tends  to  diminish  the  number  of  the 
descendants  of  superior  individuals,  the  ultimate  effects 
must  be  dysgenic.  That  some  harm  will  thus  be  done  by 
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careful  mate  selection  under  existing  social  conditions 
seems  to  me  to  be  probable  ;  this  being  the  conclusion 
already  reached  when  this  matter  was  regarded  solely 
in  connexion  with  the  inborn  qualities  of  the  parents. 


Good  Stock  Mating  with  Bad 

Turning  to  a  different  subject,  it  has  been  urged  that 
those  belonging  to  inferior  stocks  should  seek  mates 
likely  to  be  endowed  with  superior  inborn  qualities,  so 
as  to  counteract  any  harmful  tendencies  of  which  they 
may  be  the  carriers.  Looking  to  their  own  comfort  and 
to  that  of  their  children,  all  would  be  wise  to  take  thought 
as  to  the  inborn  tendencies  of  any  prospective  mate  ; 
but  is  this  a  precaution  more  incumbent  on  the  naturally 
inferior  than  on  the  naturally  superior  ?  From  whatever 
stock  a  person  may  spring,  he  is  likely  to  have  superior 
progeny  if  married  to  a  superior  mate  ;  and  should  not 
all  pay  some  attention  to  this  undoubted  truth  ?  There 
is  unquestionably  an  especial  danger  to  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  when  unions  take  place  between  individuals  with 
the  same  inborn  tendencies.  This  is  always  probable 
if  the  pedigrees  of  both  parties  contain  many  individuals 
with  similar  defects  ;  for  in  these  circumstances  it  is 
likely  that  harmful  recessive  genes  will  be  brought  together 
and  that  evil  qualities  hidden  in  the  parents  will  become 
patent  in  the  offspring.  All  would  of  course  wish  to 
avoid  such  a  catastrophe  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  if  the  ultimate  well-being  of  the  race  be  the  sole 
object  held  in  view,  then  those  endowed  with  similar 
hidden  defects  had  better  mate  together.  This  is  true 
at  all  events  when  the  defects  on  becoming  patent  are 
sufficiently  serious  to  prevent  those  persons  who  exhibit 
them  from  passing  on  their  harmful  taint  to  posterity  ; 
for  that  is  the  consummation  to  be  desired.  Taking 
all  these  somewhat  contradictory  considerations  into 
account,  does  it  not  appear  that  the  question  whether 
or  not  parenthood  is  justifiable  should  first  of  all  be 
decided  in  the  abstract,  that  is  without  reference  to  any 
particular  mate  ?  It  is  no  doubt  extraordinarily  difficult 
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in  some  cases  to  assign  fair  weights  to  the  competing 
claims  of  this  generation,  of  the  next  generation,  and  of 
posterity,  so  as  to  be  able  to  decide  whether  it  would  be 
right  for  a  certain  individual  to  marry.  When  parent¬ 
hood  is  only  doubtfully  justifiable,  then  the  inborn 
tendencies  of  the  mate  selected  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  family.  We  shall 
probably  never  arrive  at  conclusions  so  definite  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  divide  all  men  into  two  classes,  namely, 
those  who  may  have  large  families  and  those  who  ought 
to  have  no  children  whatever  ;  and  it  appears  to  me, 
therefore,  not  illogical  to  hold  that  the  more  doubtful 
the  inheritance  the  smaller  should  be  the  size  of  the 
family.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  difficulties  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  doubtful  stock  should  be  met,  and  not  by 
advocating  that  it  should  mate  with  good  stock. 


Marriage  with  Relatives 

As  to  whether  or  not  near  relatives  should  marry  is 
a  question  raising  much  the  same  difficulties  as  those 
just  discussed.  No  doubt  the  fact  that  cousins  are 
descended  from  a  common  and  not  remote  ancestor  does 
considerably  increase  the  probability  that  they  are  the 
carriers  of  the  hidden  seeds  of  the  same  kind  of  defects, 
defects  which  would  become  patent  in  all  those  children 
whom  they  endowed  with  a  double  dose  of  these  hereditary 
influences.  Here  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  if 
recessive  genes  were  often  the  basis  of  good  qualities, 
cousin  marriages  would  be  held  to  be  especially  desirable. 
But  so  far  as  is  now  known,  it  is  only  neutral  or  bad 
qualities  which  come  to  the  surface  when  recessive  genes 
are  brought  together,  and  prudence  in  regard  to  the  next 
generation  does,  therefore,  dictate  the  avoidance  of  cousin 
marriages  where  the  common  pedigree  shows  definite 
signs  of  hereditary  defects  ;  whilst  here  again  purely  racial 
considerations  point  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  could 
never  actually  advocate  cousin  marriages  on  the  ground 
that  such  unions  would  increase  the  number  of  patently 
defective  children  and  would  thus  facilitate  the  elimina- 
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tion  of  certain  hidden  racial  defects  ;  but  we  might  go  so 
far  as  not  to  blame  those  who  take  the  risk  involved  in 
marrying  a  relative,  a  risk  from  which  they  may  suffer 
and  the  race  gain.  If  the  stock  is  good,  the  chances 
of  any  harm  arising  from  cousin  marriages  are  very  small  ; 
whilst  those  who  have  reason  to  fear  marriage  with  any 
near  relation  should  think  twice  before  marrying  at  all, 
or  should  at  all  events  take  the  risks  involved  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  regard  to  the  size  of  their  families. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Probably  the  objection  most  often  raised  against  the 
belief  that  care  in  mate  selection  could  be  made  to  produce 
racial  effects  is  that  no  attention  would  be  paid  to  any 
precepts  as  regards  matrimony ;  for  love  always  laughs 
at  locksmiths.  Sir  Francis  Galton  answered  this  objec¬ 
tion  by  showing  how  extraordinarily  powerful  custom  has 
often  been  in  the  regulation  of  marriages,  notably  amongst 
certain  savage  tribes  ;  and  as  in  regard  to  our  primary 
instincts  human  nature  is  much  alike  everywhere,  we 
may  assume  that  ideals,  if  firmly  implanted,  would  not  be 
without  influence  in  all  that  concerns  mate  selection.  It 
is  true  that  after  the  passion  of  love  has  once  been  aroused, 
reason  counts  for  little  ;  and  it  follows  that  ideals  will 
hardly  be  effective  after  friendship  has  ripened  into  love. 
On  this  account  youth  is  the  season  in  which  to  sow  the 
right  seeds,  and  at  that  season  indirect  methods  of  attack 
are  often  the  best.  Precepts  in  regard  to  mate  selection 
alone  might  affect  the  young  but  little,  except,  perhaps, 
in  making  them  unduly  critical,  whilst  high  ideals  accepted 
in  regard  to  every  department  of  life  would  automatically 
affect  the  choice  of  friends  and  therefore  of  lovers.  Pro¬ 
pinquity  is,  moreover,  a  circumstance  sufficiently  powerful 
in  arousing  love  often  to  obliterate  all  previously  formed 
ideals  ;  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  give  to  all 
young  people  of  good  stock  ample  opportunities  of  making 
friends  with  others  of  suitable  age  who  are  well  endowed 
as  regards  character  and  health.  This  is  especially 
desirable  in  the  case  of  young  women  whose  success  in 
any  direction  has  proved  that  they  possess  valuable 
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qualities  ;  for  such  success  is  particularly  apt  to  militate 
against  marriage.  Example  being  better  than  precept, 
those  parents  who  put  aside  both  social  ambition  and  all 
useless  display  of  wealth,  and  who  follow  the  sound  rule 
of  never  making  friends  with  persons  they  cannot  respect, 
will  be  making  households  where  their  children  when 
young  will  naturally  absorb  high  ideals  and  when  grown 
up  will  be  likely  to  meet  with  youth  of  good  stock.  This 
is  the  way  in  which  the  cause  of  eugenics  can  now,  I 
believe,  best  be  served  in  the  matter  of  mate  selection. 
Thus  to  promote  racial  progress  could  do  nothing  but 
good,  for  it  would  not  tend  to  divorce  marriage  from 
romance. 

The  main  practical  question  for  the  eugenist  in  regard 
to  mate  selection  is  whether  such  individuals  as  are  held 
to  be  fit  for  parenthood  should  be  pressed  to  consider 
carefully  the  natural  qualities  of  any  prospective  mate. 
If  looking  only  to  the  comfort  of  the  individuals  them¬ 
selves  and  of  their  children,  undoubtedly  much  would  be 
gained  by  exercising  a  wise  discretion  before  making  the 
plunge  ;  but  looking  only  to  the  ultimate  effects  on  the 
race,  the  results  of  a  propaganda  in  favour  of  great  care 
in  mate  selection  cannot  be  foretold  with  any  assurance. 
An  examination  of  the  theories  of  sexual  selection  shows 
that  all  the  evolutionary  effects  thus  produced  have 
been  due  to  the  rejected  animals,  because  of  their  rejection, 
having  left  fewer  descendants  behind  them.  Amongst 
civilized  men  the  racial  effects  of  mate  selection  in  like 
manner  turn  on  questions  of  fertility  and  survival  ;  for 
the  mere  fact  that  good  progeny  will  come  of  unions 
between  superior  individuals  tells  us  nothing  as  to  the 
future  of  the  race.  The  main  argument  in  favour  of  the 
advocacy  of  care  in  mate  selection  is  that,  in  so  far  as 
successful,  it  would  lead  to  the  rejection  of  inferior 
suitors,  with  the  result  that  they  would  on  the  average 
have  fewer  offspring  and  that  their  inferior  qualities 
would  thus  be  in  some  degree  lessened  in  future  generations. 
It  is  also  true  that  this  advocacy  would  result  in  inferior 
stocks  being  more  often  led  to  mate  amongst  themselves 
and  that  their  elimination  by  segregation,  etc.,  would  thus 
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be  facilitated.  Lastly  such  an  advocacy  would  bring 
eugenic  problems  to  the  minds  of  young  people  with 
beneficial  effects.  The  racial  disadvantages  of  such  a 
propaganda  would  be  as  follows.  The  conscientious 
would  listen  most  to  this  call  of  duty  and  would  thus 
more  often  be  prevented  from  marrying.  If  superior 
stocks  are  now  decreasing  in  numbers,  this  deterioration 
in  the  race  would  be  hastened  by  the  superior  being  led 
to  mate  together  ;  because  all  those  natural  qualities 
which  on  balance  tend  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  family 
amongst  the  better  types  would  thus  be  accentuated  ; 
also  because  ambition  would  be  aroused  by  the  superior 
opportunities  thus  offered,  and  family  limitation  thus 
promoted.  Lastly  the  inferior  stocks  being  also  thus 
induced  to  mate  together,  their  high  fertility  would  thus 
be  relatively  increased  in  so  far  as  dependent  on  natural 
qualities.  It  is  true  that  for  persons  of  great  ability  to 
seek  for  mates  of  great  promise  is  the  right  course  to 
pursue  if  the  appearance  of  genius  in  the  next  generation 
be  the  object  in  view  ;  but  this  object  may  be  attained 
at  the  cost  of  a  lowering  of  the  average  qualities  of  the 
race.  Thus  we  see  that  opposing  racial  tendencies  would 
be  stimulated  by  any  propaganda  in  favour  of  mate 
selection  ;  the  most  important  being  the  beneficial  ten¬ 
dency  due  to  greater  delays  in  the  mating  of  the  inferior, 
and  the  harmful  tendency  due  to  a  relative  reduction  in 
the  size  of  the  families  of  the  superior.  Which  tendency 
would  prevail  cannot  be  foretold  with  any  certainty  ; 
yet  on  the  whole  I  judge  that  greater  care  in  mate  selection 
would  be  decidedly  beneficial  to  the  race,  and  ought,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  inculcated.  But  the  fact  to  which  I  desire 
to  call  especial  attention  is  that  the  strongest  objection 
to  the  advocacy  of  care  in  mate  selection  would  no  longer 
hold  good  if  in  the  future,  by  some  method  less  cruel  than 
that  of  natural  selection,  the  inferior  stocks  could  be  made 
to  multiply  less  quickly  than  the  superior.  Then,  but 
not  till  then,  mate  selection  might  become  a  powerful 
agency  for  racial  advancement.  From  whatever  direc¬ 
tion  racial  problems  are  approached,  the  conclusion  we 
arrive  at  is  that  the  main  aim  of  eugenic  reform  should 
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be  to  promote  such  measures  or  tendencies  as  would 
increase  the  number  of  the  descendants  of  the  superior 
types — not  merely  of  the  very  superior  types,  but  of  the 
great  mass  of  useful  citizens — or  would  decrease  the 
number  of  the  descendants  of  the  inferior  types — not  only 
of  defectives  or  degenerates,  but  of  all  undesirable  citizens. 
This  must  be  our  main  effort.  In  the  meantime  the  best 
line  of  action  in  regard  to  mate  selection  is  to  adopt  an 
indirect  method  of  attack  ;  that  is  to  strive  to  make 
parents  see  how  harmful  is  a  useless  display  of  wealth, 
or  a  desire  merely  to  rise  in  social  status,  both  of  which 
lead  to  unjustifiable  family  limitation  ;  whilst  young 
people  should  be  given  every  opportunity  of  making 
friends  with  other  young  people  of  good  character  and 
health.  Where  high  ideals  have  been  slowly  and  natur¬ 
ally  ingrained  at  home  and  where  a  wide  and  suitable 
field  of  choice  is  available,  worthy  friendships  will  quickly 
enough  ripen  into  love. 
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THE  ELIMINATION  OF  THE  LESS  FIT 

Family  Limitation  the  Only  Method 

The  relatively  high  rate  of  multiplication  of  the  inferior 
stocks  is,  as  has  been  seen,  a  probable  cause  of  slow  racial 
deterioration  ;  and  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  birth-rate  of  the  superior  types  has  ceased  to  fall  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  lower  types,  and  as  increasing 
efforts  are  being  made  to  preserve  the  lives  of  infants  of 
all  classes,  especially  of  the  more  inefficient,  the  pace 
of  this  deterioration  is  now  likely  to  be  increasing.  This 
decay  must  continue  unless  and  until  the  rate  of  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  the  less  fit  becomes  slower  than  that  of  the  more 
fit,  through  either  an  increase  in  the  birth-rate  of  the  more 
fit  or  a  decrease  in  that  of  the  less  fit  ;  these  being,  at 
all  events,  the  only  directions  in  which  a  conscious  effort 
can  be  made  to  stem  the  tide.  Dealing,  in  the  first 
instance,  with  a  reduction  in  the  fertility  of  the  racially 
undesirable,  the  elimination  of  those  who  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  definitely  unfit — that  is  of  the  grossly 
defective,  the  mentally  abnormal,  the  criminal,  the 
diseased,  etc. — this  is  a  question  which  having  already 
been  discussed  need  not  be  reconsidered,  and  only  the  less 
fit — the  immoral,  the  inefficient,  the  stupid,  the  unem¬ 
ployable,  the  weakly,  etc.,  etc. — have  still  to  be  dealt 
with.  The  differential  birth-rate  is  a  phenomenon  observ¬ 
able  with  few  exceptions  right  up  the  whole  scale  of 
society  ;  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  hope  to  reverse  this 
injurious  state  of  things  merely  by  dealing  with  the 
extreme  types.  Indeed,  a  consideration  of  the  steps  to 
be  taken  in  regard  to  the  great  masses  more  near  the 
centre  of  the  scale  constitutes  the  more  important  racial 
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problem,  because  of  the  immense  numbers  involved. 
How  is  this  problem  to  be  attacked  ? 

The  four  factors  affecting  the  birth-rate  are,  as  has 
been  seen,  (1)  the  marriage-rate,  (2)  the  age  at  marriage, 
(3)  the  size  of  the  family,  and  (4)  natural  sterility  ;  and 
it  will  now  be  seen  that,  natural  sterility  being  immedi¬ 
ately  unalterable,  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  third  factor, 
that  is  family  limitation,  that  material  effects  can  be  at 
all  rapidly  produced  in  the  direction  desired.  The  effects 
on  the  probability  of  marriage  due  to  influences  affecting 
mate  selection  were  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
with  somewhat  disappointing  results,  and  they  may,  there¬ 
fore,  here  be  left  out  of  consideration.  As  to  the  age  at 
marriage,  the  possession  of  wealth  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
it  is  higher  amongst  the  higher  social  strata  ;  but  this 
fact  does  not  open  out  any  scheme  for  diminishing  the 
birth-rate  of  the  inefficient.  To  produce  this  result  in 
any  social  class  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  more  loose 
cash  in  their  pockets,  cash  which  could  be  spent  at  will 
on  either  family  life  or  personal  pleasures  ;  whereas  most 
of  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  the  State  to  raise  the 
economic  position  of  the  destitute  take  the  form  of  a 
transfer  of  wealth  from  the  rich  to  the  poor  as  a  class,  and 
not  to  the  poor  individually.  To  give  all  citizens  a  chance 
of  walking  in  pleasure-grounds  free  of  cost,  for  example, 
might  tend  to  elevate  their  standards  of  life  ;  but  nearly 
all  municipal  expenditure  will,  as  in  this  instance,  produce 
benefits  which  can  be  enjoyed  as  much  by  parents  of 
large  families  as  by  bachelors,  and  it  will,  therefore,  have 
little,  if  any,  tendency  either  to  reduce  the  number  or  to 
postpone  the  date  of  the  marriages  of  the  citizens  in 
question,  or  to  lessen  the  size  of  their  families.1  Indeed, 
such  expenditure  as  that  on  the  free  feeding  and  clothing 
of  school-children,  on  educational  facilities,  on  medical 
comforts,  etc.,  together  with  many  charitable  efforts,  will 
have  some  tendency  to  make  the  poor  bachelor  less  afraid 
of  matrimony  and  poor  married  men  less  likely  to  limit 

1  As  to  whether  any  such  raising  of  the  social  status  does  directly 
tend  to  reduce  fertility,  see  the  discussion  of  Family  Allowances  in  Chapter 
XXIII. 
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their  families  ;  and  all  such  methods  of  increasing  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  least  efficient  classes,  if  depend¬ 
ent  on  charity  or  State  aid,  seem  likely  to  increase  their 
rate  of  multiplication.  Wealth  is  a  factor  which  cannot 
be  utilized  for  diminishing  the  fertility  of  the  less  fit. 

A  reduction  in  the  amount  of  juvenile  labour,  with  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  family  incomes,  has  been 
suggested  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  recent  fall  in  the 
birth-rate  ;  for  economic  circumstances  have  certainly  a 
great  effect  on  fertility.  Any  further  legislation  tending 
to  reduce  juvenile  labour  would  have  most  effect  on 
families  employed  in  unskilled  trades,  and  would,  there¬ 
fore,  probably  be  eugenic  in  its  effects.  On  this  ground 
an  argument  might  be  founded  in  favour  of  a  further  rise 
in  the  school  attendance  age  ;  but  the  results  would  be 
too  problematical  to  make  this  racial  consideration  one 
which  should  carry  any  material  weight  when  deciding 
such  questions.  Then,  again,  if  all  those  whose  in¬ 
efficiency  is  likely  to  make  them  incapable  of  bringing  up 
a  family  in  proper  surroundings  could  by  any  improved 
methods  of  education  be  made  to  see  the  advisability  of 
not  marrying  at  all  or  of  postponing  their  marriage  until 
enough  had  been  saved  to  justify  the  production  of 
a  family,  then  great  racial  benefits  would  certainly 
ensue  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  moral  advantages  of  early 
marriages,  the  duty  of  prudence  in  these  matters  should  be 
as  far  as  possible  inculcated  amongst  the  adolescent.  All 
the  methods  of  attempting  to  lower  the  marriage-rate,  or 
to  raise  the  age  at  marriage,  which  have  been  mentioned 
in  this  paragraph,  are  dependent  for  their  success  on  the 
exercise  of  forethought,  and  all  of  them  would,  therefore, 
have  most  effect  on  those  who  were  most  thoughtful  and 
prudent  by  nature.  In  fact,  by  any  reforms  in  these 
directions,  the  birth-rate  could  only  be  but  little  reduced, 
and  would  be  most  reduced  where  that  reduction  was 
least  needed. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  we  must  conclude 
that  by  affecting  neither  the  marriage-rate  nor  the  age  at 
marriage  can  any  effective  method  of  reducing  the  rate 
of  multiplication  of  the  less  fit  be  devised,  and  conse- 
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quently,  again  putting  sterility  aside,  the  size  of  such 
families  as  are  produced  remains  as  the  only  factor  which 
has  to  be  seriously  considered.  Parents  might  be  induced 
to  limit  the  size  of  their  families  either  by  persuasion,  or 
by  pressure  being  applied  somehow  or  other  so  as  to  make 
it  seem  advantageous  to  them  to  produce  smaller  families, 
or  by  actual  compulsion  without  any  reference  to  their 
desires.  As  to  the  first  of  these  alternatives,  namely, 
a  propaganda  in  favour  of  family  limitation,  the  only 
methods  of  producing  the  desired  results  which  could  be 
recommended  by  anyone  to-day  are  continence  and  con¬ 
traception,  abortion  being  ruled  out  on  both  moral  and 
medical  grounds  ;  and  as  between  these  two  available 
methods,  parents  must  decide  themselves,  especially  in 
regard  to  all  moral  questions  involved.  Reasons  have 
been  given  in  Chapter  XI  why  in  my  opinion  contracep¬ 
tive  methods  ought  not  to  be  condemned  as  immoral, 
especially  in  view  of  the  immediate  benefits  thus  obtain¬ 
able  ;  but  the  contrast  between  contraception  and  con¬ 
tinence  as  regards  their  relative  racial  effects  remains 
to  be  considered.  If  continence  were  the  only  known 
method  of  family  limitation,  couples  strongly  endowed 
with  sexual  passions  would  be  likely  to  produce  relatively 
large  families,  and  stock  of  this  type  would  tend  to 
multiply  relatively  quickly.  Indeed  this  would  be  a 
racial  consequence  of  all  efforts  to  promote  family  limita¬ 
tion  whatever  might  be  the  methods  suggested  for 
adoption  ;  and  this  evolutionary  stimulus  to  the  sexual 
instincts  could  only  be  directly  combated  by  the  advo¬ 
cacy  of  free  play  being  given  to  their  sexual  appetites 
by  all,  more  especially  by  those  endowed  with  powers 
of  self-restraint — with  disastrous  immediate  results.  In 
fact,  it  seems  like  the  irony  of  fate  that  the  advocacy  of 
abstinence  in  marriage  is  not  only  likely,  but  is  more 
likely  than  the  advocacy  of  any  other  method  of  keeping 
the  size  of  the  family  within  bounds,  to  tend  slowly  to 
increase  the  strength  of  the  sexual  impulses  as  the  genera¬ 
tions  succeed  each  other.  It  is  true  that  this  is  but  a 
slowly  acting  influence  ;  but  it  is  one  not  to  be  ignored  ; 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  continence  has  un- 
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doubtedly  been  largely  used  in  the  past  to  limit  the  size 
of  families  and  is  now  also  being  practised  for  that  purpose 
to  an  unknown  extent. 


Birth  Control 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  regard  to  continence,  the 
unprecedented  fall  in  the  birth-rate  in  recent  years  has 
been  largely  brought  about  by  the  employment  of  con¬ 
traceptive  methods,  or  by  birth  control,  to  give  it  its 
more  popular  name  ;  and  this  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  enormous  importance  from  the  racial 
point  of  view  of  a  study  of  this  question.  We  ought, 
therefore,  to  inquire  whether  the  efforts  now  being  made 
to  spread  abroad  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  contra¬ 
ception,  together  with  their  advocacy  to  prevent 
immediate  suffering,  are  likely  to  be  beneficial  or  harmful 
to  the  race.  Several  mental  qualities,  some  useful  and 
others  harmful,  have  already  been  mentioned  as  rendering 
those  endowed  with  them  more  likely  in  consequence  to 
limit  the  size  of  their  families  ;  but  of  these  qualities, 
by  far  the  most  important  is  the  power  which  individuals 
possess  in  varying  degrees  of  regulating  their  behaviour 
with  reference  to  the  effects  which  their  actions  of  to-day 
are  likely  to  have  on  their  own  future  prospects  and  on 
the  welfare  of  their  offspring.  A  want  of  the  power  of 
taking  thought  for  the  morrow  always  leads  to  some 
want  of  self-restraint,  and  thus  often  to  the  production 
of  large  families  ;  and  this  in  turn  leads  to  a  more  rapid 
rate  of  multiplication  of  stocks  deficient  in  such  natural 
endowments  as  favour  prudential  behaviour.  A  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  methods  of  contraception  certainly  greatly 
tends  to  intensify  this  harmful  result  of  family  limitation  ; 
for,  at  all  events  amongst  those  not  in  all  cases  prepared 
to  be  continent,  contraceptive  methods  are  as  a  rule  more 
readily  adopted  by  the  intelligent  and  the  foreseeing  than 
by  the  careless  and  the  thoughtless  ;  with  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  numbers  of  the  descendants  which  they 
will  leave  behind  them.  Our  primary  conclusions  must 
be,  therefore,  that  birth  control  is  dysgenic,  and  few  will 
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doubt  that  thus  far  its  consequences  have  been  seriously 
injurious  to  the  race  by  greatly  reducing  the  numbers  of 
those  descended  from  the  best  stocks. 

Even  if  the  foregoing  conclusion  be  accepted,  and  even 
if  it  be  admitted  that  up  till  now  contraceptive  methods 
have  on  the  whole  produced  dysgenic  results,  we  yet  have 
to  inquire  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  a  campaign 
in  favour  of  the  suppression  of  all  knowledge  of  these 
methods.  There  is  always,  in  my  opinion,  a  general 
presumption  against  a  campaign  in  favour  of  ignorance  ; 
though  such  a  priori  considerations  should,  perhaps,  do 
no  more  than  put  us  on  our  guard.  To  consider  the 
matter  fairly,  let  us  begin  by  assuming  that  such  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  favour  of  ignorance  would  be  completely  success¬ 
ful,  and  that,  from  want  of  knowledge,  all  artificial  birth 
control  would  become  impossible.  The  primary  result 
would  obviously  be  a  great  rise  in  the  birth-rate,  with  a 
considerable  though  not  quite  corresponding  rise  in  the 
death-rate,  especially  amongst  the  young.  This  would 
entail  a  great  increase  in  the  population,  with  all  its 
resulting  poverty  and  misery  ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  would 
lead  to  a  reintroduction  of  the  cruel  methods  of  natural 
selection,  the  net  results  on  the  race,  due  to  the  weeding 
out  of  the  inefficient,  might  be  beneficial.  Thus  deliber¬ 
ately  to  strive  to  improve  the  qualities  of  our  race  would, 
however,  be  to  abandon  the  main  aim  of  eugenics  ;  this 
being  to  secure  the  advantages  due  to  selection  without 
all  the  suffering  which  does  accompany  that  process  in 
nature.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  advocate  the 
complete  abolition  of  birth  control  who  realized  all  the 
results  which  would  probably  ensue  from  its  abandon¬ 
ment  ;  whilst  to  condemn  these  methods  root  and  branch 
without  desiring  their  total  abolition  is  either  illogical 
or  hypocritical.  It  would  be  logical  to  urge  that  contra¬ 
ception  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  replaced  by  con¬ 
tinence  ;  but,  as  has  been  seen,  certain  racial  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  family  limitation  would  thus  be  increased,  and 
this  advocacy  would  in  any  case  amount  to  a  tacit  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  fact  that  birth  control  had  come  to  stay.  A 
successful  campaign  in  favour  of  the  total  abolition  of 
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contraceptive  methods  could  never  succeed,  and  if  it  did 
succeed  would  be  very  harmful. 

Granted  that  family  limitation  by  contraceptive 
methods  has  on  the  whole  up  till  now  been  dysgenic  in 
its  effects,-  the  next  point  for  inquiry  is  whether  a  further 
campaign  in  this  direction  would  increase  or  decrease  the 
racial  injury  already  done.  In  order  to  study  this  ques¬ 
tion,  let  us  imagine  the  whole  population  to  be  divided 
into  strata  in  accordance  with  the  knowledge  possessed 
of  contraceptive  methods  ;  and,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
order  to  simplify  the  problem,  let  it  be  assumed  that  only 
two  such  strata  existed,  one  in  which  every  individual 
possessed  complete  information  on  these  subjects,  and 
the  other  in  which  none  had  any  knowledge  whatever 
concerning  birth  control.  No  further  information  could, 
of  course,  be  imparted  to  the  stratum  with  full  knowledge, 
and  no  racial  effects  could  be  produced  therein  by  any 
propaganda  in  this  direction.  As  to  the  stratum  where 
complete  ignorance  prevailed,  on  the  other  hand,  a  spread 
of  the  knowledge  of  contraceptive  methods  therein  would 
produce  dysgenic  results  ;  because  such  methods  would 
be  most  utilized  by  the  more  prudent  and  thoughtful 
members  of  that  stratum.  Looking  to  this  ill-informed 
stratum  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  its  members  individually, 
it  is,  however,  also  to  be  noted  that  the  increased  use  of 
contraceptive  methods  would  cause  a  fall  in  its  birth¬ 
rate,  and,  consequently,  some  fall,  though  not  a  corres¬ 
ponding  fall,  in  its  rate  of  multiplication  ;  whilst,  as 
regards  the  previously  well-informed  stratum,  there  would 
be  no  corresponding  decrease  in  numbers.  Now,  if  the 
previous  want  of  knowledge  in  the  ill-informed  stratum 
was  in  any  measure  due  to  an  innate  incapacity  of  the 
individuals  composing  it  to  pick  up  information  readily, 
as  seems  to  me  probable,  then  they  would  thus  be  proved 
to  be  on  the  average  somewhat  inferior  in  natural  qualities 
to  the  members  of  the  well-informed  stratum  ;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  relative  fall  in  the  rate  of  multiplication  of 
the  ill-informed  stratum  would  be  eugenic  in  its  racial 
consequences.  Thus  there  would  be  two  influences  set 
in  operation  by  a  propaganda  in  favour  of  birth  control, 
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a  dysgenic  influence  on  the  birth-rate  of  the  previously 
ignorant  and  presumably  inferior  stratum  taken  by  itself, 
and  a  eugenic  influence  only  to  be  observed  when  the 
birth-rates  in  the  two  strata  are  compared.  Moreover, 
if  we  imagine  the  nation  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of 
strata  according  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
individuals  composing  them  of  contraceptive  methods, 
instead  of  into  two  layers  only,  the  foregoing  reasoning 
would  still  hold  good.  Our  conclusions  may,  therefore, 
be  applied  to  society  as  we  find  it  ;  though,  unfortunately, 
there  appears  to  me  to  be  no  way  of  deciding  with  certainty 
which  influence  of  contraceptive  teaching — the  eugenic 
or  the  dysgenic — would  prevail  at  any  particular  time.  I 
can  only  say  that  on  balance  I  judge  that  the  results  of 
the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  being  made  more  wide¬ 
spread  would  now  be  racially  beneficial. 

The  suggestion  above  made,  namely,  that  ignorance 
of  contraceptive  methods  is  in  some  degree  correlated 
with  an  innate  want  of  intelligence,  will  be  questioned  or 
denied  in  certain  quarters.  But,  looking  to  the  more 
highly  educated  classes,  where  families  are  smallest  and 
where  contraceptive  methods  are  much  used,  one  cannot 
but  ask  whether  there  has  been  any  definite  propaganda 
in  favour  of  birth  control  amongst  them  ;  unless  indeed 
the  issue  of  advertisements  can  so  be  described.  And  if 
well-educated  parents  have  themselves  picked  up  more 
knowledge  of  contraceptive  methods .  than  have  the  ill- 
educated,  and  even  if  their  wider  opportunities  have 
helped  them  to  do  so,  may  not  their  superior  natural 
intelligence  have  also  been  a  contributory  cause  ?  Is 
it  not  the  case  that  women  living  in  overcrowded  areas 
have  more  knowledge  of  sexual  matters  than  have 
their  more  fortunate  sisters,  and  should  they  not,  there¬ 
fore,  in  some  ways  find  the  acquirement  of  further  know¬ 
ledge  an  easier  matter  ?  If  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
propaganda  in  favour  of  birth  control  amongst  the  lowest 
social  strata,  as  is  asserted,  whilst  it  is  not  needed  at  all  in 
other  strata,  this  is  surely  in  part  likely  to  be  a  result  of  a 
certain  difference  in  their  natural  endowments  ;  and  if  this 
be  so,  it  follows  that  though  propaganda  in  favour  of  birth 
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control  could  not  alone  altogether  obliterate  the  effects 
of  this  difference  in  readiness  to  practise  family  limitation, 
yet  it  might  now  be  highly  beneficial  in  its  racial  effects 
by  affecting  the  least  intelligent  classes  most. 

The  conclusion  that  a  further  spread  of  the  knowledge 
of  contraceptive  methods  is  likely  to  be  eugenic  in  its 
effects  may  be  confirmed  by  looking  at  the  facts  from  a 
somewhat  different  point  of  view.  All  classes,  poor  and 
rich,  contain  some  excellent  stock  in  their  ranks,  and  there¬ 
fore  include  many  parents  characterized  by  a  desire  to  do 
well  by  their  children ;  and  it  will  be  amongst  these,  the  best 
of  their  class,  that  any  further  knowledge  of  contraceptive 
methods  will  be  most  utilized,  with  harmful  racial  effects. 
Now,  if  the  wages  or  salaries  earned  by  the  different  social 
strata  are  in  any  degree  correlated  with  their  innate 
qualities,  then  the  admittedly  relatively  greater  use  now 
being  made  of  contraceptive  methods  amongst  the  well- 
to-do  must  be  dysgenic  in  its  effects  ;  whilst  a  relative 
increase  in  such  practices  amongst  the  ill  paid  would  be 
eugenic  by  tending  to  counterbalance  the  injury  thus 
being  done  to  the  race.  But  a  general  propaganda  in 
favour  of  birth  control  would  probably  have  the  greatest 
effect  amongst  the  worst-paid  strata,  even  if  only  because 
family  limitation  is  now  least  practised  amongst  them  ; 
and  here  again  we  see  that  a  eugenic  effect  would  thus  be 
produced  on  the  nation  taken  as  one  unit,  an  effect  which, 
it  seems  on  the  whole  probable,  would  now  overpower 
the  dysgenic  effects  due  to  the  advocacy  of  birth  control 
in  each  class  taken  separately.  This  conclusion  being 
accepted,  it  may  be  summarized  by  saying  that  contra¬ 
ception  has  done  its  worst,  and  that  to  move  forward  in 
the  same  direction  would  now  lessen  its  evil  consequences 
on  future  generations. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  an  open  acknowledg¬ 
ment  that  contraception  is  a  practice  not  to  be  condemned 
may  be  founded  on  the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by 
birth  control  on  the  sense  of  parental  responsibility.  It 
really  seems  as  if  in  times  gone  by  it  was  held  that  the 
size  of  the  family  was  a  circumstance  beyond  human 
control,  a  view  or  sentiment  which  is  now  fast  vanishing 
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in  the  face  of  advancing  knowledge.  Our  sense  of  moral 
responsibility  in  regard  to  any  action  which  we  may  take 
is  obviously  largely  dependent  on  the  freedom  with  which 
our  choice  in  the  matter  is  exercised  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
increased  by  the  removal  of  any  controlling  conditions 
inducing  us  to  act  one  way  rather  than  another.  Now 
married  couples  who  hold  that  contraception  is  a  practice 
which  may  be  justified  under  certain  conditions,  can  in 
consequence  make  a  decision  in  favour  of  limiting  the 
size  of  their  family  with  less  difficulty  than  if  they  held 
contrary  opinions,  that  is  in  so  far  as  their  difficulties  are 
due  to  sexual  desires  ;  and,  therefore,  for  the  reason 
given  above,  they  would  feel  greater  responsibility  for  the 
appearance  of  such  children  as  were  born.  If  two  indi¬ 
viduals  marry  under  such  conditions  that  a  self-supporting 
family  is  not  likely  to  be  the  result,  the  more  responsible 
they  feel  themselves  to  be  in  regard  to  parenthood,  and  the 
more  responsible  they  are  held  to  be  by  others,  the 
smaller  will  be  the  family  likely  to  be  produced  in  these 
circumstances.  A  general  admission  that  contraception 
is  justifiable  under  certain  conditions  would  thus  have  a 
materially  beneficial  effect  on  the  race  by  increasing  the 
sense  of  responsibility  of  parents.1 

It  may  be  as  well  here  once  again  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  to  hold  that  contraception  may  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  race  under  certain  conditions  does  not 
preclude  the  belief  that  it  produces  certain  injurious 


1  The  question  whether  birth  control  produces  eugenic  or  dysgenic 
results  by  allowing  the  intervals  between  births  to  be  increased  may 
here  be  raised.  Whether  mental  defect  may  be  due  to  too  frequent 
births  is  a  possibility  which  was  mentioned  in  Chapter  XII,  and  will  not 
here  again  be  considered.  Taking  the  age  at  death  as  an  indication  of 
racial  worth — and  none  other  need  here  be  held  in  view — the  unfit,  if 
they  marry  when  young,  will  have  fewer  offspring  if  they  widen  the  birth 
intervals,  with  eugenic  results.  The  unfit,  as  thus  judged,  cannot  marry 
late  in  life  because  they  would  then  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  more 
fit  who  marry  late  may  reduce  the  number  of  their  children  by  widening 
the  spacing,  with  dysgenic  consequences.  The  more  fit  who  both  marry 
early  and  limit  the  sizes  of  their  families  according  to  their  desires — that 
is  the  bulk  of  the  more  fit — may  have  more  offspring  in  consequence  of 
wider  spacing ;  because  the  strain  of  parenthood  would  thus  be  mitigated. 
On  the  whole,  I  judge  that  birth  control  produces  eugenic  results  by 
widening  the  interval  between  births. 
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results.  In  human  affairs  we  are  always  dealing  with  a 
balance  of  good  and  evil  consequences.  The  advocates 
of  birth  control  may  and  should  hold  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  ensure  that  the  necessary  information 
is  imparted  and  obtainable  in  such  a  way  as  neither  to 
lower  moral  standards  nor  injure  aesthetic  taste.  Married 
women  should,  however,  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
such  instruction  and  assistance  as  they  may  desire,  and 
this  certainly  is  not  the  case  at  present. 


Voluntary  Birth  Control  Insufficient 

The  fact  of  all  others  which,  it  appears  to  me,  ought 
to  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  those  studying  these 
problems  is  that  contraception  is  likely  to  be  voluntarily 
adopted  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  needs  for  its  use 
on  racial  grounds  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  it  will  be  the 
selfish,  the  careless  and  the  imprudent  who  will  be  least 
ready  to  take  precautions  in  regard  to  the  future  effects 
of  their  actions.  We  have  seen  that  to  abolish  birth 
control  might  do  something  towards  purifying  the  race 
by  the  reintroduction  of  natural  selection,  a  consequence 
not  to  be  tolerated.  On  the  other  hand,  even  if  a  further 
advocacy  of  contraception  would  mitigate  the  evil  racial 
effects  which  it  has  already  produced,  no  mere  campaign 
of  this  kind  could  put  an  end  to  the  dysgenic  consequences 
of  the  differential  birth-rate.  This  is  so  because  the 
members  of  the  less  intelligent  strata  are  also  less  willing 
to  adopt  birth  control  ;  and  to  make  these  inferior  types 
actually  adopt  these  practices  more  than  their  superiors, 
who  are  by  nature  more  willing  to  do  so,  would  necessitate 
pressure  being  applied  sufficient  to  overcome  their  relative 
unwillingness.  Moreover,  many  degraded  individuals 
would  respond  to  nothing  which  depended  finally  on  some 
voluntary  action  being  taken  by  them,  and  in  a  minority 
of  cases  the  desired  results  could  only  be  obtained  by  the 
application  of  actual  compulsion  in  some  form  or  other. 
In  the  face  of  the  facts  of  human  nature,  it  is  indeed  futile 
to  hope  that  any  mere  advocacy  of  family  limitation 
would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  a  continuation  of  the 
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relatively  high  rate  of  multiplication  of  the  less  fit ;  and 
reforms  introduced  in  order  to  prevent  the  racial  deteriora¬ 
tion  thus  being  caused  must,  in  order  to  be  successful, 
include  not  only  methods  of  applying  pressure  so  as  to 
promote  family  limitation,  but  also  some  form  of  actual 
compulsion.  These  are  the  grounds  on  which  eugenists 
as  such  must  feel  compelled  to  advocate  that  contra¬ 
ceptive  measures  shall  be  held  to  be  permissible.  Before 
considering  any  practical  proposals  in  regard  to  the 
application  of  pressure  or  compulsion  on  those  who  ought 
to  limit  the  size  of  their  families  but  who  are  not  willing 
to  do  so,  certain  evolutionary  effects  must  be  briefly 
dealt  with. 

Another  and  more  subtle  argument  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  we  must  not  rely  on  voluntary  family  limitation 
as  a  racial  safeguard  is  dependent  on  the  fact  that  all 
such  practices  produce  slow  progressive  changes  in  the 
inborn  qualities  of  the  race  ;  and  that  these  changes  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  tend  to  make  the  adoption  of  any 
such  practices  more  and  more  difficult  as  the  generations 
succeed  each  other.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
differences  in  the  extent  to  which  families  are  limited 
depend  to  some  unknown  extent  on  the  differences  which 
exist  between  the  innate  propensities  of  the  couples  in 
question  ;  and  as  these  propensities  obey  the  laws  of 
natural  inheritance,  it  follows  that,  as  the  result  of  birth 
limitation,  the  birth-rate  of  those  exceptionally  prone  to 
limit  the  size  of  their  families  would  be  below  the  average; 
their  descendants  as  the  generations  succeeded  each  other 
would  on  this  account  become  fewer  and  fewer  in  numbers  ; 
and  their  distinctive  qualities,  namely,  such  qualities  as 
lead  to  either  a  tolerance  of  or  a  desire  for  birth  limitation, 
would  tend  to  be  slowly  eliminated  from  the  race.  In 
fact,  the  more  birth  limitation  is  practised  to-day,  the 
higher  is  likely  to  rise  a  natural  barrier  standing  in  the 
way  of  its  employment  in  the  distant  future  ;  that  is 
if  no  counteracting  influences  are  set  in  motion.  Natural 
selection  acts  more  certainly  and  more  imperatively  on 
fertility  than  on  any  other  natural  quality,  and  this 
selective  process  can  only  be  countered  by  pressure  being 
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applied  so  as  to  make  those  naturally  averse  to  family 
limitation  limit  their  families  as  a  fact  to  the  same  extent 
as  those  who  have  to  overcome  no  innate  objections  to 
so  doing.  Without  the  continued  application  of  pressure 
or  compulsion,  we  cannot  rely  on  a  continuance  of  the 
fall  in  the  birth-rate  which  has  been  taking  place  in 
Europe  ;  for  since  birth  control  may  be  all  the  time 
fostering  instincts  in  the  coming  generations  favouring 
the  production  of  large  families,  the  present  tendency 
towards  increasing  family  limitation  may  be  but  a  passing 
phase,  and  not  a  permanent  remedy  for  over  population.1 


The  Right  to  Parenthood 

Before  discussing  the  more  practical  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  steps  which  are  immediately  needful 
from  the  racial  point  of  view,  certain  fundamental  questions 
must  be  briefly  dealt  with.  Has  a  child  the  right  to  be 
brought  up  in  a  good  home  ?  Have  a  couple  the  right 
in  all  circumstances  to  bring  offspring  into  the  world  ? 
Those  who  wish  to  attack  these  problems  should  begin 
by  asking  themselves  what  is  the  meaning  which  they 
attach  to  the  word  4  right  ’  ;  a  question  which  some  of 
us  may  be  inclined  to  answer  by  saying  that  a  right  is 
a  right  and  that  that  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  But  to 
accept  this  reply  would  be  to  allow  all  questions  concerning 
rights  to  be  decided  by  mere  assertion,  without  the  aid 
of  reason.  Now  the  wisest  discussion  on  this  point  which 
I  have  ever  read  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  right  pos¬ 
sessed  by  one  person  always  implies  an  obligation  thrown 
on  some  other  person  or  persons.2  And  if  a  right  is  in 
truth  merely  an  obligation  regarded  from  another  point 
of  view,  it  is  generally  best  to  discuss  the  obligation  side 
of  the  question,  as  being  that  most  likely  to  be  neglected. 

If  a  child  has  the  right  to  a  good  home,  this  implies  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  see  to  it  that  every 
child  is  in  fact  living  in  a  good  home.  To  fulfil  this 

1  See  “  Some  Hopes  of  a  Eugenist,”  R.  A.  Fisher,  Eugenics  Review, 
Vol.  V,  313. 

2  The  Elements  of  Politics,  Sidgwick,  p.  32. 
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obligation,  the  State  would  have  to  remove  from  its 
home  every  child  found  to  be  living  in  surroundings 
classed  as  bad,  or  else  of  pouring  supplies  into  that  home 
sufficient  in  amount  to  bring  it  up  to  a  certain  standard 
of  civilization — provided  that  that  result  could  thus 
be  attained.  But,  as  we  have  seen  in  Chapters  XII  and 
XIX,  the  removal  of  children  from  bad  homes  would  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  numbers  issuing  from  bad  sur¬ 
roundings  ;  and  this  would  also  be  the  effect  of  the  award 
of  unlimited  public  assistance.  The  fulfilment  of  this 
obligation  on  the  State,  if  it  be  one,  would,  therefore, 
tend  to  increase  in  the  coming  generations  the  numbers 
of  those  either  badly  endowed  by  nature  or  having  received 
bad  traditions  as  the  result  of  their  home  lives.  Now 
the  child  cannot  have  a  right  to  anything  which  would 
produce  such  harmful  results  to  the  community  ;  that  is 
if  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  determining  factor.  In  short,  an  unqualified  right 
of  all  children  to  good  homes  is  incompatible  with  an 
unqualified  right  of  all  parents  to  produce  children  at 
will. 

As  to  any  abstract  right  of  parents  to  parenthood 
in  all  circumstances,  this  if  admitted  would  imply  an 
obligation  on  the  State  to  see  to  it  that  this  right  was 
freely  exercised  by  all  without  any  hindrances  ;  that  is 
to  say  that  all  couples  should  be  allowed  to  produce  as 
large  a  family  as  they  please,  however  uncivilized  might 
be  their  homes,  however  great  might  be  the  existing 
over- population,  and  however  inferior  might  be  the 
probable  qualities  of  their  offspring.  Such  a  right  is, 
however,  already  denied  in  the  case  of  the  insane,  the 
feeble-minded  and  the  prisoner  ;  and  should  it  not  also 
be  denied  to  those  parents  who  could  only  bring  into  the 
world  offspring  almost  certain  not  only  to  be  themselves 
inferior  in  mind  and  body,  but  also  to  pass  on  that  in¬ 
feriority  to  posterity,  thus  casting  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  community  in  all  the  coming  generations  ?  Whether 
we  look  to  the  interests  of  the  race  as  a  whole  or  to  the 
welfare  of  the  children  as  yet  unborn,  the  right  to  unlimited 
parenthood  cannot  be  admitted  ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  it  is 
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the  duty  of  the  State  to  apply  such  pressure  as  would 
prevent  any  claim  to  that  right  being  exercised  in  such  a 
way  as  seriously  to  damage  the  nation  in  the  future  by 
the  transmission  to  it  of  either  bad  traditions  or  bad 
natural  inheritance. 

In  the  last  paragraph  we  seemed  to  be  drifting  towards 
the  conclusion  that  the  State  ought  to  hinder  parenthood 
in  all  cases  where  the  offspring  which  yet  might  be  born 
would,  if  they  appeared,  probably  be  injurious  to  the 
community.  But  it  was  seen  in  Chapter  XVI  that 
the  numbers  of  those  whose  absence  from  our  ranks 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  remainder  because  of  their 
racial  inferiority  is  enormous,  if  not  unlimited,  and  that 
somewhat  the  same  may  be  said  if  economic  considera¬ 
tions  only  are  taken  into  account.  The  numbers  of  those 
who  could  be  eliminated  with  advantage  is,  in  fact,  so 
large  that  it  affords  no  basis  on  which  any  practical 
scheme  could  be  built  ;  and  it  follows  that  what  can  be 
done  in  regard  to  the  application  of  pressure  on  pros¬ 
pective  parents  in  the  matter  of  parenthood  must  be 
regulated  largely  by  expediency  and  practicability,  without 
any  hope  of  reaching  any  abstract  theoretical  limit.  It 
would  probably  be  best,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  to 
make  a  beginning  by  considering  only  those  who  have 
been  in  receipt  of  an  exceptional  amount  of  public  assis¬ 
tance,  whether  from  the  State  or  from  charitable  sources. 
No  doubt  a  demand  will  be  made  in  certain  quarters 
that  such  public  assistance  should  always  be  given  to  the 
needy  as  would  at  all  events  make  it  possible  for  them 
all  to  lead  civilized  lives,  and  this  without  any  conditions 
being  attached,  even  as  regards  parenthood  ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  decide 
how  much  money  may  be  legitimately  extracted  from 
one  class  in  order  to  give  unconditioned  benefits  to  another 
class.  The  answer  should  depend  on  what  would  be  best 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole  ;  and  if  the  matter  is  regarded 
in  this  broad  light,  the  fairness  of  placing  even  a  con¬ 
siderable  weight  of  taxation  on  the  well-to-do  in  order 
to  raise  the  condition  of  the  degraded  classes  cannot 
possibly  be  denied.  But  if  this  assistance  were  to  be 
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unlimited  in  amount  and  unaccompanied  by  any  con¬ 
ditions  whatever,  would  not  the  result  be  a  rate  of  multi¬ 
plication  quite  unchecked  by  economic  considerations 
amongst  those  classes  which  are  both  least  capable  of 
self-support  and  well  accustomed  to  a  sordid  life  ?  As 
the  strata  thus  affected  would  contain  a  high  proportion 
of  persons  of  inferior  natural  endowments,  the  result 
of  any  progressive  increase  in  their  numbers  would  be 
to  throw  a  continually  increasing  economic  strain  on  the 
nation,  and  also  to  increase  the  probability  of  a  slow 
progressive  racial  decline.  If  an  individual  has  the  right 
only  to  demand  what  the  State  ought  to  give  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  then  no  one  can 
have  the  right  to  demand  public  assistance  without  any 
limitations  being  imposed  as  regards  parenthood. 

Much  more  could  be  said  as  to  the  necessity  in  certain 
circumstances  of  attaching  conditions  as  regards  parent¬ 
hood  to  grants  of  public  assistance  ;  but  to  exhaust  this 
subject  would  lead  me  quite  outside  the  field  of  eugenics. 
In  order  to  make  men  work  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
and  at  the  tasks  for  which  they  are  best  suited,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  at  each  step  all  the  way  up  the  ladder 
the  more  useful  work  should  receive  remuneration  on  a 
sufficiently  higher  scale  to  make  it  generally  sought  for 
in  preference  to  the  inferior  work  ;  and  this  consideration 
makes  it  imperative  that  considerable  differences  in  the 
scale  of  payments  should  exist  and  that,  for  this  to  be 
possible,  some  limitation  must  be  placed  on  the  amount 
extracted  by  taxation  from  the  more  highly  paid  for  the 
benefit  of  the  indigent.  When  this  condition  is  not 
fulfilled,  all  must  suffer  from  the  production  of  all  goods 
being  at  a  lower  rate  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
and  from  the  consequent  higher  scale  of  prices.  Moreover, 
fertility  responds  quickly  *to  economic  conditions  ;  and, 
if  by  a  more  lavish  award  of  public  assistance,  the  tap 
regulating  the  supply  of  population  were  to  be  opened 
more  widely,  the  result  might  well  be  that,  though  the 
higher  social  strata  would  become  less  wealthy,  the  lowest 
strata  would  merely  be  increased  in  numbers  without  any 
concurrent  improvement  in  their  social  conditions.  To 
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attempt  here  to  deal  with  this  whole  topic  would,  however, 
be  to  try  to  condense  an  entire  chapter  of  social  science 
into  a  single  paragraph,  and  I  must  be  content  to  urge 
that  at  the  present  time  the  receipt  of  public  assistance 
constitutes  a  good  practical  guide  in  selecting  those 
types  amongst  whom  unlimited  parenthood  should  be  held 
to  be  undesirable.  The  individuals  who  are  being  largely 
helped  by  the  State  or  by  charity,  if  regarded  as  a  separate 
group,  must  include  within  their  ranks  most  of  those 
who  are  not  only  themselves  incapable  of  self-support, 
but  whose  immediate  ancestors  were  also  winning  in¬ 
adequate  wages  ;  and  not  only  are  all  members  of  this 
dependent  class  both  throwing  a  heavy  financial  burden 
on  their  neighbours  and  in  a  measure  injuring  them  by 
social  contagion,  but  also  without  doubt  many  of  their 
descendants  will  be  characterized  by  the  same  failings 
which  have  been  such  an  important  factor  in  bringing 
many  of  them  to  their  present  state  of  degradation.  If 
all  such  as  these  could  be  prevented  from  appearing  on 
earth,  that  is  to  say  if  the  nation  came  in  future  to  be 
composed  of  nothing  but  independent  citizens  all  capable 
of  doing  a  good  day’s  work,  the  gain  would  be  enormous. 

Before  endeavouring  to  frame  a  practical  scheme  for 
the  elimination  of  the  less  fit,  a  few  other  general  con¬ 
siderations  must  be  mentioned.  The  racial  aim  of  any 
such  measures  should,  of  course,  be,  in  conjunction  with 
reforms  tending  to  promote  the  multiplication  of  the 
better  types,  to  ensure  that  the  undesirable  sections  of 
the  community  should  have  a  birth-rate  lower  than  the 
average,  not  a  higher  one  as  at  present  ;  but  whether  this 
result  would  actually  be  attained  by  any  proposed  reform 
could  probably  only  be  ascertained  after  it  had  been  in 
operation  for  some  time.  At  first  we  can  only  aim  at 
moving  in  the  right  direction  ;  though  we  can  go  so  far 
as  to  declare  that  as  the  number  of  those  of  low  social 
worth  is  very  great,  the  desired  result  could  only  be 
attained  if  large  numbers  of  persons  were  to  be  affected 
by  some  hitherto  inoperative  influences.  For  this  purpose, 
it  would  be  desirable  that  reliance  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  placed  on  persuasion,  aided  by  the  effects  of  warnings 
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given  in  advance,  rather  than  on  the  after-effects  of  any 
unpleasant  consequences  resulting  from  the  neglect  of 
warnings  given  ;  just  as  imprisonment  should  be  imposed 
mainly  to  make  hitherto  unconvicted  citizens  unwilling 
to  commit  crimes  rather  than  in  the  hope  of  reforming 
the  criminal  himself.  As  regards  parenthood,  warnings 
are  most  needed  amongst  those  least  capable  by  nature 
of  taking  thought  for  the  future  ;  and  the  proposed  de¬ 
terrent,  whatever  it  might  be,  should,  therefore,  be  known 
by  all  to  be  certain  to  follow  immediately  on  any  disregard 
of  a  warning  given,  and  it  should  be  sufficiently  drastic 
to  strike  the  imagination  of  even  the  dull-witted.  In 
order  to  limit  the  growth  of  the  population,  eminent 
authorities  have  suggested  that  fines  should  be  imposed 
on  all  couples  who  had  produced  a  family  above  a  certain 
size  ;  but  this  plan  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  would 
add  to  the  difficulty  of  bringing  up  children  in  decent 
surroundings,  most  of  all  in  those  households  in  which 
that  difficulty  would  most  be  felt  ;  whilst  those  in  receipt 
of  public  assistance  would  often  be  but  little  influenced 
by  the  fear  of  such  a  fine,  because  of  their  probably  well- 
justified  belief  that  its  imposition  would  enable  them  to 
obtain  more  help  from  the  public  purse.  Something 
more  drastic  than  a  mere  fine  would  be  necessary  to 
produce  all  the  needed  racial  consequences.  Another 
point  to  note  is  that  the  method  of  selecting  those  on 
whom  to  apply  the  pressure  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
automatic  in  its  action  and  consequently  independent  of 
any  personal  examination  designed  for  this  purpose 
only  ;  for  in  this  way  only  could  the  evils  of  bureaucratic 
favouritism  be  minimized.  If,  as  is  suggested,  the  selec¬ 
tion  were  made  to  be  dependent  on  the  amount  of  public 
assistance  received,  these  advantages  would  in  large 
measure  be  obtained  ;  because  the  selection  of  the  persons 
to  receive  public  assistance  would  be  conducted,  as  at 
present,  without  reference  to  further  parenthood.  More¬ 
over,  the  effect  would  be  to  ensure  that  the  pressure  would 
for  the  most  part  be  applied  to  those  in  receipt  of  the 
lowest  rates  of  wages  ;  and,  as  was  seen  in  Chapter  XV, 
wages  do  constitute  a  method  of  selection  to  which  many 
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advantages,  racial  and  economic,  are  attached.  Then, 
again,  since  the  best  types  dislike  making  any  appeal  for 
help,  independence  of  character  would  be  made  to  count 
for  much  by  this  method  of  selection  ;  a  great  advantage 
since  this  is  a  quality  much  to  be  desired. 

Thus  far  the  racial  advantages  of  making  the  receipt 
of  public  assistance  serve  as  a  test  of  racial  worth  have 
mainly  been  held  in  view  ;  though  in  truth  any  scheme 
of  lowering  the  birth-rate  in  accordance  with  this  test 
would  also  be  productive  of  immense  immediate  social 
advantages,  especially  if  it  were  to  be  so  constituted  as 
to  be  automatically  brought  into  operation  in  accordance 
with  the  social  needs  obtaining  at  the  time  being.  To 
illustrate  this  point  by  reference  to  an  extreme  case,  when 
the  coal  supplies  of  this  country  begin  to  be  exhausted, 
and  if,  as  is  probable,  no  important  new  sources  of  energy 
as  a  substitute  for  coal  will  have  been  discovered  by  that 
time,  the  resulting  economic  pressure  would  show  itself 
first  of  all  in  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  those  in  receipt 
of  public  assistance  ;  and  if  State  aid  had  by  then  been 
made  a  determining  factor  in  some  method  of  checking 
parenthood,  the  population  would  thus  be  steadily  and 
automatically  reduced  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
the  situation.  An  automatic  regulator  of  the  birth-rate, 
if  dependent  on  the  receipt  of  State  aid,  would  under  all 
circumstances  remain  in  unperceived  but  effective  opera¬ 
tion  in  a  most  beneficial  manner  ;  for  the  lower  the  wage, 
the  more  often  would  public  assistance  be  demanded, 
and  families  would,  consequently,  be  reduced  in  size 
where  the  difficulty  of  rearing  them  in  proper  surroundings 
was  greatest.1  Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  will  always  be  many  individuals  mentally  incapable 
of  paying  any  regard  whatever  to  any  warnings  which  might 
be  given,  and  that  in  their  case  some  form  of  compulsion 
is  the  only  available  method  of  affecting  parenthood. 

1  Work  has  now  to  be  found  for  some  120,000  additional  hands,  I 
believe,  every  year,  if  they  are  not  to  be  added  to  the  million  or  so  of 
the  unemployed,  this  being  the  result  of  the  increase  in  the  population. 
If  trade  never  rises  permanently  to  its  old  level,  as  seems  to  me  highly 
probable,  does  not  this  also  point  to  the  necessity  for  the  introduction  of 
some  automatic  population  regulator  ? 
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Practical  Proposals  for  Consideration 

In  passing  on  to  consider  what  ought  now  actually 
to  be  attempted  in  regard  to  placing  restrictions  on  parent¬ 
hood  amongst  the  less  fit,  we  may  be  entering  the  gates 
of  Utopia  ;  but  as  to  those  who  have  never  even  in  imagina¬ 
tion  tried  to  force  their  way  into  that  enchanted  city, 
have  they  ever  really  succeeded  in  promoting  any  social 
advancement  whatever  ?  No  doubt  the  nearer  we  ap¬ 
proach  to  practical  measures,  the  more  formidable  are 
seen  to  be  the  difficulties  which  have  to  be  overcome  ; 
and  the  following  suggestions  must,  therefore,  be  regarded 
merely  as  tentative  proposals  put  forward  for  criticism 
and  amendment.  It  is  proposed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
a  list  should  be  kept  of  all  persons  who  had  been  in  receipt 
of  public  assistance  continuously  for  a  given  period  ;  the 
specified  length  of  time  being  subject  to  modification  at 
long  intervals  in  order  to  meet  slow  changes  in  social 
conditions.  The  maintenance  of  such  a  list  would,  of 
course,  be  greatly  facilitated  by  a  thorough  reform  in 
our  system  of  registration.  Under  “  public  assistance  ” 
should  be  included  money  or  goods,  whether  supplied  by 
the  State  or  not,  if  given  in  the  form  of  either  systematic 
in-  or  out-door  poor  relief,  free  feeding  at  school,  unem¬ 
ployment  doles,  or  insurance  payments  on  account  of  ill- 
health  ;  but,  for  this  purpose,  it  should  not  include  pensions 
for  work  done,  or  old  age  pensions.  (To  what  extent 
systems  of  family  allowances  could  be  brought  into  har¬ 
mony  with  these  proposals  will  be  considered  when  that 
subject  is  being  discussed.)  Names  should  be  struck  off 
this  list  of  dependents  when  no  public  assistance  had 
been  received  for  a  given  continuous  period.  The  list 
should  contain  a  record  of  the  number  of  children  in  each 
family  ;  and  all  parents  on  the  list  who  had  had  two  or 
more  children  should  be  warned  that  no  more  should  be 
allowed  to  appear,  and  of  the  consequences  of  a  neglect 
of  this  warning.1  These  consequences  should  be  an 

1  Those  who  think  that  I  am  not  going  too  far  may  ask,  why  allow 
even  two  children  to  appear  under  unfavourable  conditions  ?  If  two 
children  only  appear,  the  stock  is  dying  out ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand. 
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immediate  cessation  of  all  public  assistance,  and  also 
the  maintenance  of  a  special  watch  to  see  that  the  family 
was  being  reared  under  decent  conditions  in  regard  to 
accommodation,  food  and  education.  When  the  warning 
was  found  to  have  been  neglected,  another  child  having 
made  its  appearance,  and  when  also  the  family  was  found 
to  be  living  an  uncivilized  life,  all  its  members  should  be 
segregated  in  some  suitable  institution,  the  name  of  which 
might  be  changed  from  time  to  time  to  suit  the  wishes 
of  those  who  consider  that  the  name  is  of  importance. 
Now,  if  it  came  to  be  known  that  all  this  would  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  parenthood  under  these  conditions, 
a  fall  would  take  place  in  the  birth-rate  of  all  this  section 
of  the  less  fit,  with  great  beneficial  effects,  both  immediate 
and  racial.  With  regard  to  the  more  immediate  results, 
these  would  consist  in  the  prevention  of  an  increase  of 
that  misery  which  is  now  suffered  by  poor  families,  es¬ 
pecially  by  such  as  are  already  numerous  ;  whilst  as  to 
the  ultimate  consequences,  the  less  fit  would  thus  be 
gradually  reduced  in  numbers,  with  a  corresponding 
lightening  of  that  burden  certain  to  be  thrown  by  them 
for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  future  on  their  neighbours. 
To  mitigate  the  severity  of  this  procedure,  all  couples 
should  be  released  from  detention,  either  if  it  seemed 
probable  that  they  could  re-establish  themselves  in  decent 
surroundings  without  public  assistance,  or  if  the  man 
consented  to  be  sterilized.  After  sterilization,  no  objec¬ 
tion  should  be  raised  on  racial  grounds  against  a  renewal 
of  public  assistance  to  the  family  ;  a  result  which  should 
also  follow  the  woman  becoming  either  a  widow  or  too 
old  for  further  procreation.  The  sterilization  of  the 
woman  would  be  a  more  serious  affair,  and  to  deal  with 
the  man  only  would  probably  be  a  sufficient  though  not 
a  perfect  eugenic  safeguard.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
‘  man  ’  question  would  not  thus  be  aroused. 

The  above  suggestions  are  certainly,  to  say  the  least, 

childless  marriages  are  very  objectionable.  Fertile  families  are  more 
permanent,  and  extraneous  illegitimacy  consequently  less  likely.  It 
will  be  easier  to  persuade  parents  to  have  small  families  than  to  be  childless. 
If  the  family  could  be  reduced  to  one  in  squalid  surroundings,  so  much 
the  better. 
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sufficiently  drastic  to  cover  all  that  could  at  first  be  ad¬ 
vocated,  even  though  it  would  leave  wide  fields  still 
untouched.  A  large  number  of  persons  would,  no  doubt, 
prefer  to  live  in  disreputable  squalor  rather  than  to  apply 
for  public  assistance  in  the  face  of  the  consequences  here 
suggested.  This  would  constitute  a  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity  far  more  difficult  to  deal  with  from  any  point  of 
view  ;  for  though  it  is  easy  enough  to  lay  down  rules 
concerning  school  attendance  and  overcrowding,  the 
enforcement  of  such  rules  is  often  almost  impossible. 
Moreover,  those  endowed  with  a  wild  strain  in  their 
natures  would  suffer  greatly  from  being  forced  into  the 
ruts  of  civilization,  a  suffering  which  everyone  would 
dislike  to  see  inflicted.  Rules  in  regard  to  education 
and  house  accommodation  should,  nevertheless,  be  clearly 
laid  down  ;  and  if,  when  they  were  being  broken,  warnings 
were  to  be  issued  as  to  the  undesirability  of  further  parent¬ 
hood,  and  if  any  neglect  of  these  warnings  were  to  be 
treated  in  the  manner  proposed  in  the  case  of  those  long 
in  the  receipt  of  public  assistance,  the  results  would 
be  highly  beneficial  to  posterity.  At  all  events,  some 
steps  should  be  taken  to  make  it  widely  felt  that  to  bring 
such  children  into  the  world  as  are  probably  destined  to 
live  uncivilized  lives  is  a  more  harmful  proceeding  and, 
perhaps,  one  more  easily  prevented  than  to  allow  such 
children  as  have  already  been  born  to  continue  to  grow 
up  in  squalid  surroundings,  bad  as  that  may  be.  It  will 
be  urged,  no  doubt,  that  it  is  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
houses  which  is  now  the  main  cause  of  overcrowding. 
But  does  not  the  housing  difficulty  in  most  cases  merely 
indicate  the  impossibility  of  an  economic  rent  being  paid, 
an  impossibility  often  due  to  an  actual  incapacity  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant  to  do  work  equivalent  in  value  to 
what  is  needed  to  supply  a  decent  dwelling  ?  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  balance  of  the  cost  must  be  raised 
by  taxation  thrown  on  those  capable  of  doing  more 
valuable  work.  And  as  such  taxation  has,  I  believe,  the 
effect  of  relatively  increasing  the  birth-rate  amongst  those 
classes  which  cannot  maintain  themselves  in  decent 
surroundings  without  State  aid — and  very  likely  will  not 
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do  so  with  that  assistance — here  we  have  an  example 
of  the  way  in  which  modern  conditions  are  producing 
racial  deterioration  ;  conditions  which,  therefore,  ought 
at  all  hazards  to  be  so  modified  as  to  lessen  this  evil  result. 
To  attempt  to  solve  the  housing  difficulty  by  unlimited 
State  aid  tends  continually  to  add  to  that  difficulty. 

All  this  sounds  very  hard,  and  it  is  hard  ;  but  its 
hardness  is  solely  due  to  the  fact  that  in  some  matters 
nature  is  absolutely  inflexible.  We  should  remember, 
however,  that  if  contraception  came  to  be  held  to  be  a 
thoroughly  justifiable  proceeding  under  certain  conditions, 
then  the  only  condition  which  parents  in  distress  would 
have  to  face  in  order  to  avoid  the  deterrent  disadvantages 
attached  to  further  parenthood  would  be  the  abandonment 
of  such  pleasures  as  might  be  obtained  by  bringing  into 
the  world  more  children  who  they  could  not  themselves 
adequately  support.  Liberty  would  thus  be  interfered 
with  as  little  as  possible  consistent  with  the  interests  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  now  and  in  the  future,  always  being 
placed  in  the  front  rank  ;  for  the  result  of  this  long  dis¬ 
cussion  is  to  indicate  that  it  would  only  be  by  imposing 
checks  on  parenthood  at  least  as  severe  as  those  here 
suggested  that  the  less  fit  could  be  made  to  multiply  more 
slowly  than  the  more  fit.  It  will  be  said,  and  very  likely 
with  truth,  that  any  such  reforms  as  are  here  suggested 
are  utterly  Utopian.  But,  if  this  be  so,  I  hold  that  to 
hope  to  prevent  the  decay  of  our  civilization  is  Utopian 
also. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

If  the  race  is  now  deteriorating  because  of  the  higher 
rate  of  multiplication  of  the  less  fit,  and  if,  as  is  certain, 
further  efforts  are  continually  being  made  to  lower  the 
death-rate  of  these  inferior  types,  the  rate  at  which  this 
deterioration  is  taking  place  is  probably  increasing,  and 
the  need  for  action  being  taken  is  becoming  more  and  more 
urgent.  Proposals  for  dealing  with  the  grossly  unfit 
were  dealt  with  in  previous  chapters,  and  here  only  the 
less  fit  have  been  considered.  A  study  of  the  causes  of 
the  differential  birth-rate  indicated  that  the  rate  of  multi- 
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plication  of  the  less  fit  could  only  be  materially  reduced 
by  a  reduction  in  the  average  size  of  the  families  produced 
by  married  couples  ;  and  for  this  purpose  only  continence 
and  contraception  could  be  advocated.  Contraception 
must  be  tolerated,  both  because  of  the  misery  thus  im¬ 
mediately  saved  and  because  of  the  greater  probability 
of  its  adoption  as  compared  with  continence.  Birth 
control  has  been  more  practised  by  the  more  fit,  and  it 
has,  therefore,  thus  far  had  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
race  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  any  further  spread  of  the 
knowledge  of  contraceptive  methods  would  lessen  the 
racial  harm  now  being  done.  A  general  admission  that 
contraception  is  justifiable  would  be  beneficial  by  making 
parents  feel  more  responsible  in  regard  to  parenthood. 
The  more  fit  will,  however,  continue  to  be  more  ready  to 
limit  the  size  of  their  families  ;  and  on  this  account 
birth  control  will  in  the  future,  as  at  present,  be  most 
practised  where  least  needed.  Voluntary  birth  control 
cannot,  therefore,  be  relied  on  to  reverse  the  harmful 
racial  effects  of  the  differential  birth-rate.  Pressure  or 
compulsion  must  be  applied  where  needed  to  promote 
or  enforce  family  limitation  ;  a  conclusion  which  is 
strengthened  by  a  study  of  the  evolutionary  effects  of 
birth  control.  How  can  this  be  effected  ?  If  the  child 
of  the  future  has  a  right  to  be  brought  up  in  decent  sur¬ 
roundings,  this  implies  that  a  duty  is  thrown  on  the  State 
to  prevent  parenthood  when  this  condition  is  not  likely 
to  be  fulfilled  ;  a  consideration  which  proves  that  it  is 
justifiable  in  the  interests  of  the  coming  generation  to 
put  pressure  on  parents  in  regard  to  parenthood.  No  one 
has  the  right  to  demand  unconditioned  public  assistance, 
and  the  receipt  of  State  or  charitable  aid  for  long  periods 
of  time  constitutes  a  practical  method  of  selecting  those 
to  whom  warnings  may  be  given  or  pressure  applied  in 
regard  to  parenthood.  Increasing  over- population  would 
show  itself  in  an  increase  in  public  assistance  ;  and  a 
system  of  checks  on  parenthood  dependent  on  its  receipt 
would  act  as  an  automatic  regulator  of  the  numbers  of 
the  nation.  All  parents  who  had  for  long  been  in  receipt 
of  external  aid  should  be  warned  against  further  parent- 
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hood  ;  and  when  such  warnings  were  neglected,  it  is 
suggested  that  all  public  assistance  should  cease.  More¬ 
over,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  race  if  all  families  found 
to  be  living  uncivilized  lives,  and  also  increasing  in  numbers 
in  spite  of  warnings  in  regard  to  parenthood,  were  to  be 
segregated,  unless  and  until  the  father  consented  to  be 
sterilized,  when  public  assistance  might  be  given  or 
renewed.  It  would  not  be  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  which  could  thus  be  directly  affected  ;  but 
the  indirect  effects  might  be  very  great  by  widely  enforcing 
the  idea  that  parenthood  is  to  be  condemned  when  parents 
have  not  a  fair  prospect  of  being  able  without  aid  to  rear 
another  child  in  decent  surroundings.  The  aim  should 
be  to  check  further  births  amongst  all  those  whose  work 
is  not  of  sufficient  value  to  cover  the  cost  of  maintaining 
up  to  a  certain  standard  of  civilization  a  family  larger 
than  that  which  had  already  been  produced  ;  and,  although 
any  move  in  this  direction  would  cause  suffering,  this 
would  be  vastly  outweighed  by  the  misery  thus  saved 
in  future  generations.  If  it  were  certain  that  no  such 
reforms  could  be  introduced,  then  many  of  us  would 
have  to  abide  in  the  belief  that  our  civilization  is  destined 
slowly  to  disappear,  a  belief  which  would  have  a  disastrous 
effect  on  our  desire  to  promote  national  progress. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


THE  MULTIPLICATION  OF  THE  MORE  FIT 

Economic  Methods  of  Promoting  Fertility 

We  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  various  ways  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  rate  of  multiplication  of  the  more  fit,  or,  as 
regards  certain  types,  of  preventing  their  slow  disappear¬ 
ance,  the  individuals  here  considered  being  all  such  as 
are  well  above  the  mean  in  civic  worth.  It  may  be  as 
well  here  to  note  that  if  our  sole  aim  were  to  be  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  the  actual  deterioration  of  the  race,  then  every 
increase  in  the  birth-rate  of  the  more  fit  as  the  result  of 
eugenic  reform  would  make  it  by  that  amount  less  necessary 
to  decrease  the  birth-rate  of  the  less  fit  ;  for  in  order 
to  secure  a  racial  equilibrium,  all  that  would  be  necessary 
would  be  to  bring  down  the  rate  of  multiplication  of  the 
less  fit  until  it  was  on  a  level  with  the  rate  then  existing 
amongst  the  more  fit.  Thus  the  difficulty  of  safeguarding 
the  nation  of  the  future  against  a  decay  in  civilization 
would  be  lightened  in  all  directions  by  any  increase  which 
could  be  made  in  the  birth-rate  of  the  more  fit  ;  whilst 
to  strive  to  produce  this  result  without  reference  to  the 
less  fit  would  obviously  be  the  right  policy  to  pursue 
when  looking  to  the  higher  aim  of  actually  improving 
the  lot  of  mankind  in  the  future. 

To  reduce  the  death-rate  of  the  more  fit  would,  no 
doubt,  help  to  promote  racial  progress  ;  but  as  the  efforts 
which  are  now  being  made  in  this  direction  would  hardly 
be  stimulated  by  any  mere  eugenic  arguments  in  their 
favour,  we  may,  as  in  the  case  of  the  less  fit,  confine  our 
attention  to  the  factors  affecting  the  birth-rate.  And  here 
again  our  survey  may  be  based  on  the  various  explana¬ 
tions  which  were  given  in  Chapter  XIX  of  the  differential 
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birth-rate,  that  is  in  so  far  as  they  afford  any  clue  to 
possible  eugenic  reforms  ;  the  less  important  points 
being  here  also  dealt  with  in  the  first  instance. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  recent  decline  in  the  birth¬ 
rate  was,  so  it  has  been  suggested,  the  enactment  of 
legislation  having  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  amount 
of  child  labour  and,  therefore,  of  reducing  family  incomes  ; 
and,  if  that  be  so,  we  ought  now  to  strive  to  make  the 
more  fit  feel  that  the  production  of  a  family  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  valuable  insurance  against  want  or  discomfort 
in  old  age.  It  is  not  desirable,  it  is  true,  that  those  who 
produce  many  children  and  send  them  all  into  blind- 
alley  occupations  should  in  consequence  be  made  to 
look  forward  to  the  future  with  any  greater  confidence  ; 
and  it  is  asking  a  good  deal  to  expect  such  children  to 
feel  any  gratitude  towards  their  parents.  But  if  parents 
were  to  be  given  the  right  to  obtain  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  excess  of  any  income  won  by  any  child  over  and 
above  a  certain  fixed  minimum,  such  a  contribution 
might  well  be  regarded  by  that  child  in  the  light  of  a 
repayment  of  a  debt  contracted  by  his  parents  on  his 
behalf  in  starting  him  in  an  employment  in  which  good 
wages  could  be  earned.  Moreover,  if  parents  were  given 
the  right  to  draw  this  portion  of  their  children’s  earnings 
direct  from  the  employers,  this  right,  even  if  not  very 
often  exercised,  would  result  in  the  obligation  of  children 
towards  careful  parents  being  more  widely  appreciated. 
And  such  a  scheme  would  be  not  only  just,  but  eugenic 
also  ;  for,  whilst  affecting  the  careless  and  improvident 
but  little,  it  would  make  the  foreseeing  less  prone  to 
practise  family  limitation.  The  only  argument  against 
it  known  to  me  is  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade 
politicians  of  its  merits,  an  argument  the  force  of  which 
I  fully  realize. 

The  manual  labourer  marries  early  in  life  because  he 
obtains  his  maximum  wages  when  young  ;  and  as  to  this 
cause  of  the  relatively  slow  rate  of  multiplication  of  those 
classes  the  members  of  which  have  to  rely  mainly  on  their 
brains  in  order  to  earn  a  living,  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  any 
effective  remedy.  When  existing  scales  of  salaries  are 
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being  rearranged,  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  young  whilst 
lowering  that  of  the  middle-aged  would  be  beneficial 
from  one  point  of  view  ;  for  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
class  in  question  would  thus  be  lowered  because  the 
seniors,  who  chiefly  set  the  pace  in  this  respect,  would 
be  paid  less  ;  and  both  on  this  account,  and  because  the 
salaries  of  the  juniors  would  be  increased,  the  expenses 
connected  with  married  life  would  seem  less  alarming 
to  them.  Such  reforms  would,  however,  be  immediately 
harmful  if  carried  too  far  ;  for  high  pay  must  be  held  out 
as  an  inducement  to  make  men  qualify  themselves  for 
senior  and  more  important  employments  ;  whilst  in  any 
case  any  change  in  this  direction  would  be  difficult  to 
promote  because  it  would  be  unpopular  with  the  seniors 
themselves.  Moreover,  even  as  regards  ultimate  racial 
effects,  something  has  to  be  said  in  favour  of  high  salaries 
for  a  selected  few  ;  for,  as  we  shall  see,  a  fairly  rapid  rise 
in  income  does  tend  to  increase  fertility,  and  to  pick  out 
exceptionally  able  individuals  for  exceptionally  high  pay 
would  be  racially  beneficial  by  increasing  their  fertility. 
Nevertheless,  it  appears  to  me  that  existing  scales  of 
salaries  ought  to  be  made  more  uniform,  though  in  the 
face  of  these  contradictory  considerations  we  must  not 
count  upon  any  material  safeguard  against  racial  deteriora¬ 
tion  being  thus  obtainable. 


Transfers  of  Wealth  Desirable  within  each 

Social  Stratum 

As  to  the  various  effects  of  economic  conditions  on 
fertility,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  very  clear  and  sharp 
distinction  between  increasing  wealth  and  a  fixed  rela¬ 
tively  high  level  of  wealth.  Dealing  with  changes  in 
wealth  in  the  first  instance,  whether  a  man  feels  rich  or 
poor  has  little  to  do  with  the  actual  amount  of  money 
which  he  possesses  ;  for  his  sensations  in  this  respect 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  a  comparison  between  his 
own  income  and  the  average  income  of  the  social  class  to 
which  he  considers  himself  to  belong.  Complaints  of 
poverty  are  heard  in  every  rank  of  society.  And  it  is 
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not,  therefore,  an  actual  increase  in  riches,  but  rather 
an  increase  in  the  belief  that  he  is  well  off  which  would 
tend  to  make  a  man  more  ready  to  face  the  economic 
strain  of  marriage  and  parenthood.  The  birth-rate  of 
any  group  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  ease  with  which 
those  composing  it  can  live  up  to  a  standard  which  they 
have  in  their  minds  and  not  on  the  actual  difficulties  which 
have  to  be  faced  ;  and  if  an  increase  of  wealth  is  to  increase 
the  birth-rate  of  any  section  of  the  community,  it  must 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  each  of  its  members  feel 
that  the  expenditure  necessary  to  enable  him  to  live  his 
accustomed  life  will  in  future  absorb  a  smaller  proportion 
of  his  income.  The  habits  of  a  class  slowly  but  surely 
fit  themselves  to  the  average  income  of  that  class  ;  and 
when  a  very  slow  change  takes  place  in  average  wealth, 
the  change  in  habits  will  nearly  keep  pace  with  the  change 
in  wealth,  and  but  little  effect  on  the  birth-rate  will  be 
produced  in  these  circumstances.  Materially  to  affect 
the  factors  affecting  the  rate  of  multiplication  of  any 
social  class,  an  increase  of  wealth  would  have  to  be  fairly 
rapid  ;  such,  for  example,  as  that  produced  either  by  a 
material  lowering  of  taxation,  or  by  a  good  harvest  in 
those  bygone  times  when  the  market  for  corn  was  not 
ruled  by  foreign  prices,  such  an  event  being  then  a  well- 
established  cause  of  a  sudden  increase  in  the  marriage- 
rate. 

The  foregoing  considerations  indicate  that  a  quick 
decrease  in  wealth  tends  to  reduce  fertility,  whilst  in 
Chapter  XVIII  it  was  seen  that  ill-paid  groups  are  nor¬ 
mally  more  fertile  than  those  which  are  better  paid.  We 
appear,  therefore,  to  be  faced  with  the  paradox  that 
decreasing  wealth  and  a  low  level  of  wealth  have  opposite 
effects  on  the  birth-rate  ;  a  paradox  which  in  truth  arises 
from  an  inaccurate  use  of  the  word  4  effects.’  We  are  here 
dealing  with  associations  or  correlations,  and  not  directly 
with  effects  ;  and  consequently  when  we  wish  to  ascertain 
the  racial  effects  of  any  change  of  economic  conditions, 
we  must  not  rely  on  any  mere  facile  reference  to  either 
of  these  apparently  contradictory  correlations,  but  must 
instead  study  the  ways  in  which  the  change  of  conditions 
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under  investigation  would  affect  the  various  factors  upon 
which  the  birth-rate  depends.  An  increase  of  income 
could  not  produce  a  direct  or  magical  effect  on  the  size 
of  families,  but  could  only  do  so  because  it  would  make 
the  appearance  of  more  children  be  felt  to  be  a  less  onerous 
burden.  But  if  any  general  increase  of  the  incomes  of 
any  group  or  groups  would  tend  to  increase  their  fertility, 
this  effect  might  be  swamped  by  other  factors,  which 
might  be  tending  at  the  same  time  to  lower  the  birth-rate 
of  all  classes,  but  more  especially  of  the  better-paid  classes. 
The  effects  of  changes  in  wealth  must  be  studied  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  effects  of  the  other  factors  on  which  the 
birth-rate  depends. 

To  put  the  matter  rather  more  generally,  it  may  be 
said  that  a  fall  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gross  earnings 
produces  an  immediate  though  possibly  not  a  perman¬ 
ently  enduring  fall  in  the  birth-rate  ;  and  that  this  fall  in 
purchasing  power  may  be  due  either  to  increased  taxation, 
or  to  higher  prices,  or  to  bad  trade  and  a  consequent  fall 
in  wages.  Such  a  fall  in  purchasing  power  would,  no 
doubt,  produce  an  effect  on  the  birth-rate  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  ;  because  all  members  of  a  family,  young  and 
old,  cling  tenaciously  to  any  standard  of  living  to  which 
they  have  become  accustomed.  As  to  effects  on  the  birth¬ 
rate  due  to  a  rise  in  the  purchasing  power  of  incomes, 
they  would  wear  out  more  quickly  ;  because  all  men  are 
only  too  ready  to  adopt  more  costly  habits  ;  habits  which 
would  soon  prevent  them  from  feeling  any  better  off  than 
they  had  felt  before.  A  mere  oscillation  in  economic 
conditions,  finally  leaving  the  community  in  its  original 
economic  condition,  would,  therefore,  result  in  a  net  fall 
in  the  birth-rate  ;  for  the  fall  when  prices  were  rising,  for 
example,  would  be  greater  than  the  rise  when  prices  were 
falling  ;  and  as  this  would  be  a  consequence  more  felt 
by  the  well-to-do  than  by  the  indigent,  the  net  result 
would  be  dysgenic.  To  quote  a  recent  example,  the  fall 
in  the  birth-rate  of  the  more  highly  paid  classes  since 
1914,  in  so  far  as  due  to  an  increase  in  economic  pressure, 
will  probably  never  be  made  good  by  that  relative  rise 
in  the  birth-rate  to  be  anticipated  from  returning  pros- 
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perity  ;  this  being  a  dysgenic  effect  of  the  Great  War  which 
has  not  been  sufficiently  realized.  Thus  our  aim  in  regard 
to  racial  effects  should  be  to  promote  economic  and  fiscal 
stability  ;  but  as  this  is  the  professed  aim  of  most  politi¬ 
cians,  eugenic  arguments  in  its  favour  are  likely  to  attract 
but  little  attention. 

Thus  we  see  that  if  it  were  possible  continually  to  keep 
increasing  the  incomes  of  the  more  fit,  thus  making  them 
ever  feel  less  oppressed  by  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
a  certain  traditional  standard  of  living,  the  result  would 
be  a  beneficial  increase  in  their  fertility.  This  being 
clearly  impossible,  is  there  any  other  way  in  which  some¬ 
what  the  same  sensations  could  be  produced  ?  Now 
conscientious  parents  often  limit  the  size  of  their  families 
in  view  of  the  effect  which  the  birth  of  more  children  would 
have  on  the  prospects  of  those  already  born  ;  and  it  follows 
that  the  best  method  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  family 
in  careful  households  would  be  by  lessening  the  appre¬ 
hensions  of  parents  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  to  be 
anticipated  in  bringing  up  all  their  children,  few  or  many, 
in  accordance  with  a  certain  standard  which  they  have 
in  their  minds.  When  regulating  the  family  budget,  few 
persons  pay  any  attention  to  the  habits  of  those  outside 
their  own  social  circle  ;  and  in  order  to  increase  the  birth¬ 
rate,  what  is  needed  is  to  make  it  easier  for  parents,  in 
spite  of  an  increasing  family,  to  live  a  life  similar  to  that 
of  their  associates.  The  unmarried,  the  childless,  and 
the  parents  of  very  small  families  are  those  who  are 
mainly  responsible  for  the  adoption  of  luxurious  habits 
by  their  class  ;  and  consequently  if  money  were  to  be 
transferred  from  those  who  either  had  not  married  or  had 
greatly  limited  the  size  of  the  family  to  the  parents  of 
larger  families  belonging  to  the  same  social  group,  and  if 
the  amounts  so  transferred  were  to  be  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  children  in  the  family  receiving  these 
contributions,  the  result  would  be  to  make  the  parents 
feel  better  off  at  whatever  age  they  married  and  however 
many  children  they  might  have.  The  average  age  at 
marriage  would  thus  be  lowered,  the  size  of  the  family 
would  be  increased,  and  the  marriage-rate  might  be  in- 
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creased  also  in  consequence  of  bachelors  being  less  able 
to  acquire  luxurious  habits  ;  and  on  all  these  grounds 
the  rate  of  multiplication  would  be  increased.  To  make 
parents  feel  more  confident  as  regards  the  future  should 
be  our  aim  in  the  case  of  the  more  fit ;  whilst,  as  regards 
the  less  fit,  many  of  the  foregoing  arguments  tell  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  such  a  transfer  of  wealth 
from  non-parents  to  parents  could  be  effected.  It  could 
be  accomplished  by  a  suitable  system  of  family  allow¬ 
ances  ;  it  might  also  be  in  a  measure  the  result  either  of 
rebates  of  income  tax  to  parents  with  children,  or  possibly 
of  State  expenditure  on  education.  It  will,  however,  be 
more  convenient  to  discuss  these  three  methods  of 
promoting  the  fertility  of  the  more  fit  at  a  later  stage,  for 
each  of  them  is  surrounded  by  difficulties  peculiar  to  itself. 


Effects  on  Inborn  Qualities  due  to  Social  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Small  Families 

A  good  deal  might  be  done,  no  doubt,  towards  increasing 
the  numbers  of  the  superior  types  by  some  of  the  methods 
suggested  above  ;  but  I  am  myself  convinced  that  they 
would  fail  to  secure  adequate  results  unless  reinforced 
by  a  powerful  moral  advocacy  in  the  same  direction.  It 
is  not,  we  have  seen,  merely  differences  in  external  con¬ 
ditions,  but  also  differences  in  innate  qualities  which  are 
producing  the  existing  differential  birth-rate  ;  and  it  is 
probably  these  innate  differences  which  will  in  the  future 
place  the  greatest  impediments  in  the  way  of  eugenic 
reform.  Certain  characteristics,  which  were  described 
as  acquired  social  eligibility,  no  doubt  help  to  make 
members  of  small  families  rise  in  the  social  scale,  merely 
because  they  are  few  in  number  ;  and  the  members  of 
these  small  families  are  sure  to  inherit  in  some  degree  the 
innate  qualities  which  resulted  in  their  parents  producing 
small  families,  qualities  which  they  in  their  turn  will 
pass  on  to  posterity  by  natural  inheritance.  On  these 
grounds  we  should  expect  to  find  that  all  the  better-paid 
strata  of  society,  from  skilled  artisans  upwards,  are  notable 
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for  social  ambition — snobbishness,  if  you  will — prudence, 
powers  of  forethought,  a  deficiency  in  sexual  desires  in 
the  broadest  meaning  of  that  term,  and  actual  sterility. 
These  are  the  conclusions  which  have  already  been  arrived 
at,  and  it  now  remains  to  be  seen  how  they  affect  the 
question  in  hand. 

Dealing  in  the  first  instance  with  sterility,  that  is  with 
cases  where  the  families  are  not  as  many  in  number  as 
the  parents  actually  desired,  this  physiological  defect  may 
take  the  form  of  absolute  sterility— the  incapacity  to 
produce  any  children  whatever — or  partial  sterility — 
the  capacity  to  produce  only  a  small  family.  Absolute 
sterility  need  not  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
innate  qualities  of  those  rising  to  a  higher  social  stratum, 
because  if  parents  are  absolutely  sterile  they  will  leave 
no  descendants  behind  them.  Partial  sterility  is  rare 
amongst  men  ;  and  when  it  occurs  in  women  in  the  form 
of  the  capacity  to  produce  one  child  only,  it  indicates 
some  serious  abnormality ;  an  abnormality  which,  if 
hereditary,  would  be  very  likely  to  show  itself  in  the  course 
of  a  few  generations  in  the  form  of  absolute  or  partial 
sterility.  That  this  would  be  the  case  we  may  infer  from 
Galton’s  researches  in  regard  to  the  descendants  of  heiresses. 
He  was  dealing  for  the  most  part  with  wealthy  heiresses, 
and  these,  we  may  be  sure,  were  often  solitary  children  ; 
for  we  know  that  no  male  child  had  survived,  whilst 
certainly  one  was  wanted.  And  as  to  the  extinction  of 
the  line  of  descent  from  these  heiresses,  it  must  have  been 
due  to  either  sterility,  or  partial  sterility  accompanied  by 
early  mortality,  on  the  part  either  of  themselves  or  their 
descendants.  Thus  when  partial  sterility  is  transmitted 
to  an  upper  strata  by  natural  inheritance,  it  constitutes 
a  defect  which  is  apt  to  extinguish  itself ;  though 
bringing  down  a  few  others  with  it  in  its  fall.  This  would 
not  be  of  much  consequence  so  long  as  these  upper  strata 
were  actually  themselves  sufficiently  fertile  to  increase 
in  numbers  ;  for  the  gaps  caused  in  their  ranks  would 
thus  soon  be  filled.  And  as  failure  to  produce  more 
than  one  child,  when  more  are  desired,  is  not  a  very 
common  defect,  we  may  for  the  foregoing  reasons  con- 
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elude  that  solitary  children  having  a  better  chance  of 
mounting  the  social  ladder  does  not  by  itself  constitute 
a  danger  to  the  race  much  to  be  feared. 

Nevertheless,  cases  have  fairly  often  come  to  my  notice 
where  it  seemed  certain  that  childless  married  women 
of  good  stock  desired  to  become  mothers  ;  and  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  there  may  be  some  cause  of  sterility 
which  is  as  yet  unknown  to  us.  If  so,  it  is  of  enormous 
importance  that  it  should  be  discovered.  Has  sterility 
increased  of  late  years  ?  Does  it  obtain  more  in  one 
class  than  in  another  ?  With  what  external  conditions 
is  it  correlated  ?  In  what  proportion  of  cases  is  the 
abnormality  in  the  male  ?  These  are  inquiries  which  I 
submit  ought  to  be  pursued  with  more  determination  in 
the  future  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.1 

As  to  families  which  are  few  in  number,  their  appear¬ 
ance  may,  of  course,  be  due  to  either  sterility  or  inten¬ 
tional  limitation.  As  to  partial  sterility  leading,  for 
example,  to  the  appearance  of  only  three  children  when 
more  were  desired,  this  would  doubtless  be  due  to  some 
pathological  defect  in  one  of  the  parents ;  and  it  would 
be  likely,  as  in  the  case  of  heiresses,  to  give  rise  to  a  line  of 
descent  which  would  exterminate  itself  by  the  reappear¬ 
ance  of  cases  of  sterility.  The  acquired  social  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  children  of  partially  sterile  parents  due  to 
being  only  three  in  number  are,  of  course,  identical  with 
those  enjoyed  by  a  family  of  like  size  produced  by  inten¬ 
tional  limitation,  though  in  this  latter  case  the  parents 
might  have  been  capable  of  producing  twenty  children. 
Indeed,  families  small  in  numbers  because  of  the  partial 
sterility  of  the  parents,  and  therefore  due  to  physio¬ 
logical  defects  on  their  part,  are  entirely  indistinguishable 
though  so  radically  different  in  origin  from  families  of 
the  same  size  resulting  from  intentional  limitation  ;  a 
limitation  which  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  possession  by 
the  parents  of  certain  mental  attributes  which  made  them 

1  See  article  by  F.  S.  Crane  ( Q.J .  Am.  Statis.  Assoc.,  1914,  p.  215).  The 
number  of  childless  marriages  has  increased  in  the  United  States  of 
America  to  an  extent  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  rise  in  the  age  at 
marriage. 
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adopt  this  course  of  action,  attributes  bound  to  be  passed 
on  in  some  measure  to  posterity.  Now  the  mental 
qualities  favouring  infertility  are  dependent  on  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  many  Mendelian  factors  ;  and  as  these  factors 
will  become  widely  scattered  as  the  generations  succeed 
each  other,  these  qualities  favouring  infertility  will  reappear 
in  many  lines  of  descent,  though,  of  course,  with  dimin¬ 
ished  intensity.  But  when  any  group  of  these  affected 
lines  of  descent  comes  to  have  its  fertility  so  much  re¬ 
duced  that  the  average  size  of  the  family  is  not  well 
above  two,  then  the  descendants  of  this  group  would 
slowly  die  out,  however  carefully  it  might  in  future  be 
preserved  from  further  contamination  by  other  infertile 
stocks.  Then,  again,  we  cannot  say  for  certain  what 
proportion  of  the  small  families  now  in  existence  have 
been  produced  as  the  result  of  partial  sterility ;  but  the 
recent  heavy  fall  in  the  birth-rate  indicates  the  probability 
that  the  great  majority  of  existing  small  families  are  the 
result  of  intentional  limitation.1  Admitting  the  validity 
of  these  somewhat  speculative  conclusions,  then  on 
account  both  of  the  relative  numbers  of  cases  of  sterility 
and  of  intentional  family  limitation,  and  of  the  differences 
in  the  nature  of  the  racial  injuries  thus  produced,  it  seems 
that  it  should  be  such  mental  qualities  of  parents  as  favour 
infertility  which  should  be  mainly  held  in  view  when  study¬ 
ing  the  racial  effects  of  small  families  rising  in  the  social 
scale,  whilst  the  transmission  of  partial  sterility  need 
trouble  us  but  comparatively  little. 

Caste  System  and  Equality  of  Opportunity 

Through  the  action  of  selection  the  better-paid  strata 
tend,  for  the  reasons  just  given,  to  become  not  only  natur¬ 
ally  both  more  infertile  and  more  sterile  than  are  the 
ill-paid  sections  of  the  community,  but,  as  previously 
indicated,  also  to  become  more  naturally  efficient ;  and 

1  It  should  perhaps  be  noted  that  some  cases  of  partial  sterility  are 
no  doubt  due  to  accident  or  to  certain  contagious  diseases.  In  regard 
to  the  point  here  under  consideration  these  cases  should  be  included  along 
with  those  due  to  intentional  limitation  ;  for  they  are  not  due  to  hereditary 
defects. 
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now  we  have  to  consider  how  this  disastrous  association 
between  infertility  and  efficiency  in  the  upper  ranks  of 
society  can  be  prevented.  This  might  be  accomplished 
by  moving  in  either  one  or  the  other  of  two  opposite 
directions.  All  transfers  between  the  social  classes  might 
be  prohibited,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  for  members 
of  small  and  naturally  infertile  families  to  rise  in  the 
social  scale.  Or  equal  opportunities  for  so  rising  might 
be  given  to  all,  thus  taking  away  from  members  of  small 
families  the  assistance  they  now  get  because  of  their  small 
numbers  in  mounting  the  social  ladder.  Both  these 
alternatives  must  be  considered. 

As  to  the  prevention  of  all  movement  between  the 
social  classes,  this  would  amount  to  the  establishment  of 
a  perfectly  rigid  caste  system,  a  proposal  to  be  con¬ 
demned  on  many  grounds.  As  to  immediate  rather  than 
ultimate  effects,  in  a  society  where  caste  reigned  supreme 
there  would  be  no  incentives  to  effort  due  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  rising  into  a  better-paid  stratum  ;  for  the  only 
advancement  to  be  hoped  for  would  be  such  as  would  be 
offered  in  the  limited  range  of  employments  permitted 
in  each  separate  caste  ;  and  material  progress  would  thus 
be  greatly  retarded.  Then,  again,  the  members  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  castes  could  only  be  kept  in  their  places  by  com¬ 
pulsion  together  with  enforced  ignorance  ;  and  any  such 
limitation  of  personal  freedom  would  be  a  potent  source 
of  political  discontent.  As  to  the  racial  effects  of  such 
a  system,  in  the  long  run  they  might  be  harmful  rather 
than  beneficial ;  for  if  an  upper  stratum  were  so  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  community  as  to  prevent  the  intrusion 
of  any  selected  recruits  from  below,  it  might  not  perma¬ 
nently  retain  any  of  that  superiority  in  regard  to  natural 
endowments  which  it  may  now  possess  ;  and  if  this 
natural  superiority  were  to  disappear,  no  racial  disadvan¬ 
tages  would  result  from  a  continuation  of  its  present 
relatively  low  fertility.  Indeed  a  wealthy  caste  would 
probably  have  an  exceptionally  low  death-rate ;  and 
being  thus  kept  relatively  immune  from  the  purifying 
action  of  natural  selection,  it  might  well  become  inferior 
in  natural  qualities  to  the  other  less  fortunate  classes  of 
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society.  Where  a  rigid  caste  system  has  prevailed  for 
long,  has  it  not  often  as  a  fact  been  associated  with  an 
effete  aristocracy  and,  consequently,  with  an  unenlightened 
system  of  government  ?  But  it  may,  perhaps,  here  be 
urged  that  even  if  all  rigid  caste  systems  stand  condemned 
on  these  grounds,  yet  that  it  would  be  beneficial  if  some 
hindrances  were  to  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  rise  of 
small  and  probably  infertile  families  into  the  higher 
strata,  and  consequently  that  caste  distinctions  or  limita¬ 
tions,  if  not  too  rigid,  should  be  regarded  as  beneficial 
rather  than  injurious.  All  the  immediate  disadvantages 
due  to  a  caste  system  would,  however,  be  felt  to  some 
extent  even  if  the  caste  barriers  were  not  strictly  main¬ 
tained  ;  and,  moreover,  to  attempt  by  law  to  introduce 
into  a  free  country  any  such  partial  caste  system  must  be 
condemned  as  impracticable  for  somewhat  the  same 
reasons  as  those  set  forth  in  Chapter  X.  The  idea  of 
attempting  to  erect  class  barriers  in  the  hope  of  securing 
racial  benefits  by  the  introduction  of  caste  on  the  whole 
stands  condemned. 

The  alternative  method  of  preventing  any  social 
advantages  being  acquired  in  consequence  of  be¬ 
longing  to  a  small  family,  which  has  now  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  would  consist  in  giving  to  all  persons,  as 
far  as  external  conditions  were  concerned,  equal  op¬ 
portunities  of  rising  in  the  social  scale.  Beside  re¬ 
moving  a  cause  of  the  upper  strata  of  society  becoming 
relatively  infertile,  equality  of  opportunity  certainly 
would  produce  other  racial  advantages.  It  would  involve 
the  removal  of  all  differences  in  human  surroundings  ; 
and,  in  these  circumstances,  differences  in  success  in  life 
would  obviously  depend  entirely  on  differences  in  inborn 
qualities.  Under  these  ideal  conditions  it  would  probably 
soon  come  to  be  universally  recognized  that  great  racial 
advantages  would  result  from  measures  tending  to 
promote  the  multiplication  of  all  those  whose  careers 
had  proved  them  to  be  desirable  as  citizens  and,  therefore, 
to  possess  such  innate  and  hereditary  endowments  as 
would  indicate  the  probability  of  their  descendants  also 
being  of  value  to  the  State.  Moreover,  even  if,  as  we 
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shall  see,  reforms  designed  to  create  complete  equality  of 
opportunity  must  be  regarded  as  quite  outside  the  sphere 
of  practical  politics,  yet  any  movement  in  that  direction 
would  tend  to  make  the  social  performances  of  the 
individual  a  better  test  of  the  value  to  posterity  of  the 
innate  qualities  which  he  might  transmit  to  his  descend¬ 
ants. 

To  give  to  all  persons  an  even  start  in  life  would,  how¬ 
ever,  necessitate  all  children  being  removed  at  birth  from 
their  homes  ;  for  parental  care  is  of  immense  value,  and 
the  fewer  the  children  in  a  family,  the  more  time  could  the 
parents  devote  to  each  one  of  them.  In  spite  of  Plato’s 
advocacy  of  this  proposal,  it  must  be  dismissed  both  as 
being  utterly  repugnant  to  mankind  and  as  being  likely 
to  produce  disastrous  social  consequences.  Equality  of 
opportunity  would,  moreover,  necessitate  all  children 
being  placed  on  equality  in  regard  to  financial  conditions. 
But  if  no  parent  were  to  be  permitted  to  spend  more  on 
any  one  child  than  was  expended  by  the  parents  of  the 
largest  and  poorest  families  on  any  one  of  their  children, 
then  the  State  would  have  to  step  in  and  cover  practically 
the  whole  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  every  child.  In 
fact,  to  produce  the  desired  result,  every  economic  check 
on  an  increase  in  the  population  would  have  to  be  removed, 
at  all  events  as  far  as  the  lowest  strata  were  concerned. 
Moreover,  all  the  money  needed  for  such  purposes  would 
have  to  be  raised  by  taxation  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  be 
extracted  from  those  whose  work  was  of  sufficient  value 
to  leave  a  margin  of  profit  which  could  be  appropriated  by 
the  State.  The  immediate,  though  perhaps  temporary, 
result  of  any  additional  taxation  raised  for  this  purpose 
would  be,  as  we  have  seen,  a  decrease  in  the  birth-rate  of 
those  taxed,  that  is  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  But  the  families  of  the  more  fit  are  now  often 
so  much  limited  in  numbers  that  there  remains  but  little 
scope  for  further  limitation  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
very  considerable  increase  in  the  rate  of  multiplication 
of  the  less  fit  is  still  possible.  To  give  to  all  an  equal  start 
in  life  would  increase  in  numbers  the  inferior  types  far 
more  than  it  would  decrease  the  numbers  of  their  superiors  ; 
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and  the  total  population  would  thus  be  steadily  augmented, 
whilst  continually  deteriorating  in  quality.  Perfect  equality 
of  opportunity  would  in  fact  lead  to  a  progressive  lowering 
of  the  standard  of  civilization,  a  decline  to  which  no  as¬ 
signable  limit  can  be  placed  short  of  savagery  and  famine. 

Even  if  the  foregoing  arguments  be  accepted  as  a  proof 
that  absolute  equality  of  opportunity  is  an  impossible 
ideal  for  many  reasons,  including  the  fact  that  it  would 
remove  all  checks  on  the  increase  of  the  population,  yet 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  latter  objection  would 
only  hold  good  in  so  far  as  it  affected  the  less  fit.  More¬ 
over,  the  advantages  of  any  move  in  this  direction  would 
be  very  great.  To  make  the  start  in  life  more  even  would 
lessen  the  social  advantages  of  belonging  to  a  small  family, 
this  being  the  point  now  under  consideration  ;  it  would 
also  promote  the  multiplication  of  the  more  fit  by  making 
the  appearance  of  a  large  family  appear  less  alarming  ; 
it  would  make  success  in  life  a  better  indication  of  the 
value  of  inborn  qualities,  the  highly  skilled  artisan  thus 
becoming  more  truly  in  a  sense  the  central  figure  amongst 
the  more  fit ;  and  it  would  stimulate  human  activities 
by  increasing  the  rewards  to  be  won  by  the  efficient 
members  of  the  poorer  social  strata.  If  the  increase  in 
the  multiplication  of  the  less  fit  due  to  any  increase  in 
the  opportunities  afforded  to  them  were  to  be  sufficiently 
counterbalanced  by  adequate  checks  on  the  fertility  of 
all  undesirable  types,  then  the  only  disadvantage  resulting 
from  this  policy  would  thus  be  obviated  ;  and  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  in  these  directions  that  we  should  now  attempt 
to  advance.  The  conditions  to  be  met  are  no  doubt 
complex  and  contradictory  ;  but  they  could  be  met  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  a  suitable  system  of  family  allow¬ 
ances,  if  accompanied  by  some  method  of  considerably 
reducing  the  average  size  of  the  families  of  the  less  fit.  Some¬ 
thing  might  also  be  done  in  the  way  of  promoting  equality 
of  opportunity  in  a  beneficial  manner  by  reforms  in  the 
assessment  of  income  tax  and  possibly  by  changes  in 
educational  policy,  all  these  being  subjects  which  will  be 
discussed  in  subsequent  chapters.  All  such  reforms  must, 
however,  be  accompanied  by  some  limitations  of  the 
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rights  of  parenthood  if  the  racial  safety  of  the  nation 
in  the  future  is  to  be  secured. 


Dual  Campaign  For  and  Against  Birth  Control 

In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  which  might  be  made  to  promote 
equality  of  opportunity,  members  of  small  families  would, 
in  my  opinion,  continue  to  enjoy  certain  social  advantages 
aiding  them  in  their  efforts  to  win  social  promotion  ; 
and,  if  this  be  so,  we  must  look  forward  in  all  circumstances 
to  the  upper  classes  always  being  in  some  measure  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  possession  of  certain  inborn  qualities, 
mainly  mental  but  also  physical,  which  tend  to  promote 
family  limitation  or  to  result  in  the  involuntary  production 
of  small  families.  But  even  if  this  forecast  should  prove 
to  be  false,  that  is  to  say,  even  if  families  of  all  sizes  could 
be  made  to  start  on  even  terms  in  the  race  of  life,  there 
yet  would  exist  inborn  differences  between  different 
individuals,  whether  belonging  to  the  same  or  to  different 
families,  which  would  give  a  basis  on  which  selection 
could  act  when  picking  out  those  destined  to  rise  to  a 
higher  social  position.  Good  health,  and  certain  other 
physical  qualities,  no  doubt  help  a  man  to  rise  in  the 
world,  but  here  we  are  only  concerned  with  mental 
qualities  ;  and  the  point  which  it  is  necessary  to  em¬ 
phasize  is  that  some  of  the  most  important  of  those  mental 
qualities  which  favour  social  promotion — namely  social 
ambition,  acquisitiveness,  prudence  and  powers  of  fore¬ 
thought — all  tend  also  to  promote  family  limitation. 
Even  if  absolute  equality  of  opportunity  could  be  estab¬ 
lished,  the  upper  strata  would  continue  to  attract  to 
their  ranks  individuals  exceptionally  well  endowed  with 
qualities  unfavourable  to  high  fertility. 

It  appears,  therefore,  as  if  parents  belonging  to  the 
better-paid  strata,  including,  therefore,  those  who  are 
best  able  to  rear  a  family  in  good  surroundings,  will  in 
future  continue  to  be  relatively  highly  endowed  with 
certain  mental  qualities  promoting  family  limitation, 
and  that  this  will  constitute  a  difficulty  against  which 
eugenic  reform  will  ever  have  to  contend.  In  considering 
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how  this  difficulty  can  best  be  overcome,  it  is  relevant 
to  recall  a  conclusion  previously  arrived  at,  namely  that 
as  changes  in  the  inborn  qualities  of  the  people  must 
have  taken  place  very  slowly,  the  present  generation  must 
be  endowed  with  nearly  the  same  natural  qualities  as 
those  which  were  possessed  by  their  far  more  fertile 
ancestors  of  a  century  ago.  Changes  in  the  hereditary 
factor  being  thus  ruled  out  as  a  main  cause  of  the  recent 
fall  in  the  birth-rate,  we  must  conclude  that  it  has  been 
largely  due  to  changes  of  environment  ;  and  as  it  has 
mainly  been  mental  qualities  which  have  been  operative 
in  affecting  changes  in  the  birth-rate,  we  must  look  to 
changes  in  mental  environment  for  the  main  explanation 
of  the  recent  decline  in  the  rate  of  multiplication  of  the 
more  fit.  There  appears  to  be  no  abstract  reason,  therefore, 
why  this  mental  environment  should  not  now  be  altered 
in  the  reverse  direction  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  largely 
the  birth-rate  of  any  section  of  the  community.  No 
doubt  many  causes  have  been  operative  in  recent  years 
in  promoting  a  reduction  in  the  average  size  of  the  families 
of  the  well-to-do  ;  but  underlying  most  of  them  there  is 
the  fact  that  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  birth  control 
has  been  becoming  more  and  more  widespread  and  that 
such  practices  have  been  more  and  more  widely  held 
to  be  justifiable  or  even  laudable.  The  action  of  the 
mind  has  been  very  influential  in  reducing  the  birth¬ 
rate  amongst  those  stocks  in  regard  to  which  such  a 
reduction  was  least  to  be  desired,  and  we  may,  therefore, 
legitimately  rely  on  the  mind  as  being  the  agent  through 
which  great  effects  might  be  produced  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Birth  control  has  been  the  main  factor  in 
diminishing  the  numbers  of  the  more  fit,  and  it  is  to 
birth  control  that  we  must  turn  when  seeking  for  remedial 
measures. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  case  of  the  less  fit,  family 
limitation  must  not  only  be  advocated  but  also  promoted 
by  the  issue  of  effective  warnings  against  undue  fertility, 
and  that  for  this  reason  we  must  admit  the  legitimacy 
of  contraceptive  methods  as  being  the  only  practicable 
means  of  obtaining  the  desired  results.  Thus  we  cannot 
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condemn  birth  control  altogether,  but  only  where  it  would 
be  injurious  to  the  race.  Indeed,  even  in  regard  to  the 
more  fit,  a  knowledge  of  contraceptive  methods  may  have 
both  racial  and  moral  advantages  ;  for  by  lessening  the 
fear  of  all  the  many  troubles  connected  with  the  bringing 
up  of  a  large  family,  it  may  make  many  persons  more 
willing  to  marry  at  an  early  age  ;  and  it  may  thus  both 
lower  the  age  at  marriage  and  increase  the  marriage-rate 
amongst  those  who  are  well  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
power  of  regulating  their  conduct  in  accordance  with 
future  probabilities.  In  fact  the  end  of  this  long  and 
technical  argument  is  to  prove  that  what  is  needed  is 
a  dual  campaign,  a  bold  advocacy  of  adequate  facilities 
for  birth  control  always  being  available,  especially  amongst 
the  poorest  classes,  together  with  a  vigorous  denunciation 
of  the  use  of  contraceptive  methods  when  likely  to  result 
in  an  undue  limitation  of  the  size  of  the  families  of  parents 
healthy  both  in  mind  and  body.  And  in  this  campaign  an 
unqualified  condemnation  of  the  use  of  contraceptives  for 
immoral  purposes  should  take  a  prominent  place.  This 
also  is  surely  the  conclusion  at  which  we  must  also  arrive 
if  we  merely  regard  the  question  with  the  unaided  eyes  of 
common  sense.  The  poor  and  needy  bring  upon  both 
themselves  and  others  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary 
suffering  and  inconvenience  by  the  production  of  large 
families  which  they  cannot  properly  support,  whilst  the 
best  stocks  are  being  exterminated  by  the  selfish  use  of 
contraceptive  methods,  generally  in  ignorance  of  the 
harm  thus  being  done  to  the  nation.  Here,  then,  we  see 
what  should  be  our  main  line  of  advance  when  striving 
to  promote  the  multiplication  of  the  more  fit  ;  for  without 
such  a  dual  campaign  as  is  here  suggested,  birth  control 
will  continue  to  be,  as  it  is  at  present,  the  greatest  menace 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  civilization. 

Looking  into  this  question  of  family  limitation  some¬ 
what  more  in  detail,  the  conclusion  to  which  the  foregoing 
considerations  point  is  that  contraceptive  methods  are 
justifiable  for  any  one  of  the  following  reasons  :  either 
to  secure  adequate  intervals  between  births  ;  or  for 
recognized  medical  reasons  ;  or  when  parents  cannot 
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reasonably  hope  to  maintain  a  larger  family  than  that 
already  born  at  the  same  standard  of  civilization  as 
themselves,  though  not  necessarily  in  the  same  social 
stratum  ;  or  on  account  of  the  probable  transmission 
of  serious  hereditary  defects.  But  family  limitation  is 
to  be  unhesitatingly  condemned  when  practised  for  the 
sake  of  enabling  either  the  parents  themselves,  or  their 
offspring,  to  rise  in  the  social  scale.  The  foregoing  con¬ 
ditions  being  borne  in  mind,  parents  who  are  fairly  in¬ 
telligent  and  healthy  should  never  adopt  contraceptive 
methods  to  such  an  extent  as,  if  generally  adopted,  would 
lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  population ;  which  would 
certainly  be  the  case  if  the  average  size  of  all  families  was 
below  three  in  number.  Finally,  truly  patriotic  parents 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  descend  somewhat  in  mere  social 
status  for  the  sake  of  adding  their  full  quota  of  able  and 
healthy  recruits  to  the  ranks  of  their  country. 


Practically  No  Limit  to  Progress  Attainable 

It  may  well  be  that  the  most  useful  result  of  a  scientific 
study  of  the  facts  concerning  the  possibility  of  racial 
deterioration  is  to  enable  us  to  declare  with  confidence 
that  there  is  a  real  danger  of  a  slow  disappearance  of 
our  civilization,  and  that  it  lies  entirely  with  us  whether 
to  let  this  decay  proceed  or  not.  This  view  of  the  situation 
may,  perhaps,  be  reinforced  by  the  following  considera¬ 
tions.  When  striving  to  lessen  the  fertility  of  any  class 
of  the  community,  we  are  working  against  nature  ;  for 
natural  selection  is  always  tending  to  maintain  fertility 
at  at  least  as  high  a  level  as  that  then  obtaining.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that,  in  order  to  purify  the  race 
by  making  the  less  fit  less  prolific,  pressure  and  even 
compulsion  will  for  ever  have  to  be  used  in  order 
to  overcome  the  impediments  thrown  in  our  way  by 
nature.  On  the  other  hand,  when  striving  to  promote 
the  fertility  of  the  more  fit,  we  should  be  working  hand 
in  hand  with  nature  ;  for  any  argument  in  favour  of  the 
production  of  larger  families  amongst  the  well-to-do 
would  receive  most  attention  from  those  most  inclined 
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by  nature  to  listen  to  such  arguments  ;  with  the  result 
that  every  success  in  this  direction  would  relatively 
increase  in  future  generations  the  numbers  of  those  who 
could  be  persuaded  to  produce  families  large  enough  to 
maintain  their  stock  in  existence.  A  wise  propaganda 
amongst  the  more  fit  in  favour  of  greater  fertility  would 
produce  not  only  immediate  beneficial  results,  but  also 
through  the  agency  of  natural  inheritance  cumulative 
ultimate  effects  on  posterity  in  the  right  direction  ;  and 
this  is  a  consideration  which  should  encourage  us  in  our 
endeavour.1 

It  may  here  be  urged  that  all  the  methods  which  have 
been  proposed  for  selecting  or  distinguishing  the  more  fit 
from  the  less  fit  are  largely  dependent  on  economic  condi¬ 
tions,  whilst  as  a  fact  the  rates  of  payment  received  by 
those  in  different  employments  correspond  very  badly 
with  the  value  to  the  public  of  the  work  which  they 
accomplish.  This  is,  no  doubt,  true  in  some  measure  ; 
the  manufacturer  of  patent  medicines,  for  example,  being 
enormously  overpaid  in  comparison  with  the  composer  of 
good  music.  The  remedy  lies,  however,  not  in  opposing 
eugenic  reforms,  but  rather  in  promoting  the  demand  for 
all  worthy  services  and  thus  in  causing  a  rise  in  the 
salaries  given  for  their  performance.  Again,  it  may  be 
urged  that  we  eugenists  are  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  ; 
for  we  hold  that  the  selective  effects  of  bringing  forward 


1  The  selective  effects  to  be  anticipated  from  a  dogmatic  campaign 
either  for  or  against  birth  control,  if  unaccompanied  by  reasoned  argu¬ 
ments,  are  both  complex  and  doubtful.  A  denunciation  of  contraceptive 
methods,  which  took  the  form  of  a  mere  assertion  that  such  practices 
are  immoral,  would,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  merely  favour  the  survival,  in  the 
evolutionary  sense  of  the  word,  of  those  characterized  either  by  natural 
docility  (or  readiness  to  obey  authority)  or  by  natural  conscientiousness 
(or  the  desire  to  do  right).  The  result  of  such  a  denunciation  would  be  that 
in  future  generations  authoritative  pronouncements  either  for  or  against 
birth  control  would  come  to  have  greater  effects.  If  the  campaign 
against  contraception  were  to  be  based,  not  on  assertion,  but  on  argu¬ 
ments,  the  same  arguments  would  in  like  manner  come  to  carry  more 
weight  amongst  future  generations,  because  of  their  present  selective 
effects.  But  it  might  well  be  that  arguments  in  the  opposite  direction 
would  come  to  produce  less,  not  more  effect,  in  the  future.  Hence  any 
campaign  against  the  undesirable  use  of  contraception  should  be  based 
on  argument  and  not  on  assertion. 
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arguments  in  favour  of  the  production  of  large  families 
amongst  the  more  fit  would  be  to  tend  to  eliminate  from 
future  generations  those  natural  qualities  which  favour 
the  appearance  of  small  families  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time 
we  declare  that  some  of  these  qualities  favourable  to 
infertility,  including  prudence  and  powers  of  forethought, 
are  on  the  whole  highly  beneficial.  All  that  can  be  said 
in  reply  is  that  our  object  should  be  to  make  the  prudent, 
the  foreseeing  and  the  ambitious  focus  their  natural 
endowments  on  noble  ends,  and  not  make  mere  social 
advancement  their  aim  ;  for  this  would  in  a  measure  tend 
to  preserve  their  qualities  in  the  race.  Social  ambition  and 
acquisitiveness  are  certainly  bad  qualities  when  possessed 
in  excess  ;  and  in  so  far  as  they  cannot  be  diverted  to  use¬ 
ful  aims,  their  diminution  amongst  the  well-to-do  of 
future  generations  would  be  a  beneficial  effect  of  any 
propaganda  against  birth  control.  Moreover,  many  of 
the  qualities  which  help  a  man  to  rise  in  the  world  have 
little  or  no  tendency  to  promote  family  limitation  ;  these 
including  intelligence,  energy,  tact,  perseverance,  good 
temper,  sobriety  and  good  health  ;  and  as  these  are  the 
qualities  which,  with  every  increase  in  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  will  come  more  and  more  to  characterize  the  better- 
paid  classes,  these  are  also  the  qualities  which  would  in 
any  case  be  promoted  in  future  generations  by  a  successful 
propaganda  against  birth  control  amongst  the  well-to-do. 

We  have  been  pleading  for  progress  being  made  in 
several  directions ;  for  the  introduction  of  effective 
deterrents  designed  to  make  the  unsuccessful  less  prolific  ; 
for  certain  economic  reforms  tending  to  make  the  success¬ 
ful  more  prolific  ;  for  greater  equality  of  opportunity, 
thus  allowing  transfers  to  take  place  more  freely  between 
the  classes  ;  for  monetary  rewards  for  human  endeavours 
being  made  to  correspond  better  with  the  value  to  man¬ 
kind  of  the  work  done,  thus  making  success  a  better  test 
of  civic  worth  ;  and,  above  all,  for  a  moral  campaign  to 
make  all  men  realize  more  vividly  their  duties  in  regard 
to  posterity.  The  greater  the  success  of  these  endeavours, 
the  more  nearly  would  the  natural  endowments  of  each 
stratum  of  society  come  to  correspond  with  its  needs  ; 
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whilst  valuable  inborn  qualities  would  be  promoted  in 
endless  variety,  that  is  in  accordance  with  the  end¬ 
less  diversity  of  what  is  needed  in  different  useful 
occupations.  A  campaign  in  these  directions  would 
certainly  tend  to  make  the  better-paid  strata  come  to  be 
composed  of  those  best  endowed  by  nature,  and  if  this 
propaganda  is  to  secure  the  racial  safety  of  the  nation, 
those  in  receipt  of  good  pay  must  be  made  to  multiply  at 
least  as  quickly  as  their  ill-paid  compatriots.  And  if  any 
advance  could  be  made  beyond  this  point,  a  differential 
rate  of  multiplication  being  thus  established  in  a  direction 
the  reverse  of  that  now  obtaining,  the  inevitable  result 
would  be  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  the 
inferior  strains,  or,  in  other  words,  a  very  slow  but  steady 
rise  as  the  generations  succeeded  each  other  in  the  average 
qualities  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  ;  just  as  grey  sand  would 
continually  become  whiter  and  whiter  in  colour  if  some  of 
the  black  grains  were  to  be  picked  out  and  thrown  away 
at  regular  recurrent  intervals.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  should  not  be  the  result  of  eugenic  reform  ;  and  the 
only  assignable  limit  to  this  process  of  uplift — if  there 
really  be  a  limit — would  be  at  a  point  where  the  whole 
nation  became  equal  in  natural  endowments  to  its  best 
existing  types.  To  build  up  such  a  perfect  Utopia  might 
take  thousands  of  years  ;  but  a  determined  effort  in  this 
direction  would  at  all  events  save  the  nation  from  that 
slow  and  invisible  decay  which  will  be  its  fate  in  the 
absence  of  all  eugenic  reform. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  connexion  with  the  promotion 
of  racial  progress  will  be,  even  if  it  is  not  so  at  present, 
to  induce  men  to  do  what  they  know  they  ought  to  do, 
rather  than  to  ascertain  what  really  are  their  duties  ;  and, 
consequently,  this  campaign  will  eventually  have  to  be 
fought  out  on  the  field  of  religion  rather  than  on  the  field 
of  science.  In  regard  to  this  question  of  the  multiplication 
of  the  more  fit,  for  instance,  no  intelligent  person  can 
deny  that  family  limitation  is  now  often  practised  when 
it  is  both  wrong  and  unpatriotic  and  that  it  is  only  a  selfish 
dislike  of  touching  troublesome  questions  which  prevents 
this  truth  from  being  widely  recognized  ;  yet  especially 
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amongst  the  highly  educated  classes  many  will,  we  may 
be  sure,  continue  to  make  excuses  in  their  own  case  for 
the  unjustifiable  use  of  contraceptives,  their  action  being 
in  most  cases  the  result  of  the  unconscious  promptings  of 
social  ambition.  The  firm  belief  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
benefits  they  will  derive  after  death  from  the  prayers  of 
their  descendants  makes  them  feel  that  nothing  could  be 
more  imprudent  than  to  leave  no  offspring  behind  them  ; 
and  it  may  well  be  that  this  faith,  by  promoting  fertility 
amongst  the  more  fit,  has  been  one  of  the  main  factors 
which  has  preserved  Chinese  civilization  from  decay  for 
so  many  centuries.  The  teachings  of  Christ  ought,  how¬ 
ever,  to  produce  this  same  result  in  a  nobler  manner.  If 
those  who  profess  to  be  guided  by  Christian  principles 
were  to  act  up  to  their  beliefs,  the  sole  aim  of  their  ambition 
would  be  the  good  of  mankind.  For  this  object  they 
would  be  prepared  to  suffer  great  things,  whilst  all  such 
purely  selfish  aims  as  might  be  facilitated  by  the  family 
being  few  in  number  would  sink  into  the  background. 
For  a  parent  to  strive  to  benefit  or  safeguard  his  children 
already  born  or  to  be  born,  is,  of  course,  most  laudable  ; 
but  as  class  ambition  is  largely  founded  on  a  desire  for 
outward  marks  of  superiority  to  others,  it  is  an  essentially 
evil  motive  for  limiting  the  size  of  the  family.  In  the 
Great  War,  parents  were  very  ready  to  see  their  children 
go  out  to  face  death  for  the  sake  of  their  country,  and 
surely  they  ought  now  to  be  ready  to  make  far  less  onerous 
sacrifices  in  order  to  maintain  the  quality  and  the  quantity 
of  their  nation  in  the  future.  Let  all  parents  recognize 
that  to  limit  the  family  to  two  in  number  is  to  act  as  if 
they  held  that  the  stock  from  which  they  sprang  was  not 
worth  preserving  for  their  country  ;  let  them  realize  that 
to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  effects  of  their  actions  of 
to-day  on  the  welfare  of  the  nation  of  to-morrow  is  grossly 
unpatriotic  ;  let  them  feel  compelled  by  their  religion  to 
seek  to  benefit  not  only  their  neighbours  but  also  all  man¬ 
kind  in  the  future  ;  and  the  racial  safety  of  their  country 
would  then  be  assured. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

What  we  have  been  studying  has  been,  in  fact,  the  ways 
in  which  human  surroundings  could  be  so  modified  as  to 
make  the  stocks  superior  in  moral,  mental  and  physical 
qualities  multiply  more  rapidly  than  their  inferiors  in 
civic  worth.  As  regards  the  birth-rate  of  the  more  fit, 
this  could,  perhaps,  be  increased  by  giving  to  parents  the 
right  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  earnings  of  their  sons  if 
well  paid,  or  by  a  rearrangement  of  scales  of  salaries. 
High  average  incomes  and  falling  incomes  are,  it  was  seen, 
associated  with  a  low  birth-rate  ;  and  a  consideration  of 
these  apparently  contradictory  correlations  led  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  stability  of  economic  conditions  should  be  our 
aim.  To  take  away  wealth  for  any  purpose  whatever  from 
the  childless  only  of  any  class  would  lessen  the  expendi¬ 
ture  on  luxuries  in  that  class  and  would  thus  increase  its 
rate  of  multiplication  ;  for  it  would  lessen  the  difficulties 
felt  by  parents  belonging  to  it  of  living  up  to  the  standard 
which  they  had  in  their  minds  ;  and  this  result  would  be 
enhanced  if  the  money  extracted  from  the  childless  were 
to  be  distributed  amongst  the  parents  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  their  offspring.  Fertility  might  be 
desirably  increased  in  this  manner,  either  by  family 
allowances,  or  by  income  tax  adjustments,  or  possibly 
by  State  aid  to  education,  subjects  to  be  discussed  sub¬ 
sequently.  For  the  following  reasons,  the  future  of  the 
race  could  hardly,  however,  be  adequately  safeguarded 
by  means  of  any  such  economic  reforms  as  these.  The 
rise  in  the  social  scale  of  members  of  small  families  results 
in  the  better-paid  strata  of  society  being  characterized  by 
the  same  qualities  as  those  which  tended  to  make  their 
parents  relatively  infertile.  Of  these  qualities,  partial 
sterility  is  the  least  important,  the  mental  qualities  being 
those  to  which  most  attention  should  be  paid.  Not  only 
does  the  action  of  the  various  selective  influences  which 
are  at  work  tend  to  make  the  well-to-do  relatively  infertile, 
but  also  to  make  them  relatively  efficient  as  well ;  a 
dangerous  combination  which  might  be  combated  in  one 
of  two  ways.  Either  a  rigid  caste  system  might  be 
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established,  thus  preventing  all  transfers  between  classes, 
a  proposal  not  to  be  tolerated  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
equality  of  opportunity  might  be  as  far  as  possible  pro¬ 
moted,  for  this  would  tend  to  prevent  the  infertile  from 
being  more  likely  to  invade  the  upper  social  strata  because 
of  their  infertility.  To  give  to  all  a  more  even  start  in 
life  would  certainly  be  beneficial  in  many  ways ;  but  the 
resulting  tendency  to  increase  the  birth-rate  of  the  less  fit 
would  have  to  be  counterbalanced  by  adequate  checks 
on  their  fertility.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  same 
qualities  which  promote  social  success  also  promote  family 
limitation  would,  however,  in  any  case  result  in  the  better 
paid  being  also  the  more  naturally  infertile,  a  selective 
effect  against  which  equality  of  opportunity  would  not  be 
a  safeguard.  To  combat  this  state  of  affairs  a  dual 
campaign  ought  to  be  organized,  a  propaganda  in  favour 
of  information  concerning  contraception  being  obtainable 
on  demand  by  all  married  women,  especially  amongst  the 
poor,  being  combined  with  a  strenuous  denunciation  of 
undue  family  limitation  amongst  all  superior  stocks. 
With  the  aid  of  this  dual  campaign  and  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  above-mentioned  economic  reforms,  racial 
progress  without  assignable  limits  would  be  possible  ;  for 
by  reducing  the  size  of  families  where  poverty  forbids  an 
economically  independent  existence,  and  by  increasing 
the  fertility  of  the  well-to-do,  the  distribution  of  both 
wealth  and  culture  would  become  more  and  more  uniform  ; 
whilst  the  prosperity  of  future  generations  would  be  slowly 
but  continually  increased  through  a  gradual  improvement 
in  the  inborn  qualities  of  the  race.  For  success  thus  to  be 
obtained,  not  only  must  sacrifices  be  willingly  endured  by 
the  successful,  but  limitations  of  the  rights  of  parenthood 
must  be  imposed,  though  unwillingly,  on  the  unsuccessful. 
As  regards  the  more  fit,  it  must  come  to  be  widely  and 
deeply  felt  that  it  is  both  immoral  and  unpatriotic  for 
couples  sound  in  mind  and  body  to  limit  unduly  the  size 
of  their  families  ;  and  failure  to  create  this  impression  is 
certain  if  the  attack  is  not  conducted  with  religious  zeal. 
There  ought  to  be  a  vigorous  moral  campaign  against  a 
selfish  regard  for  personal  comfort  and  social  advance- 
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ment ;  for  these  aims  must  in  a  measure  be  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  family  life  if  racial  progress  is  to  be  ensured. 
If  outward  display  based  on  wealth  came  to  be  less  prized, 
if  the  young  came  to  think  less  about  costly  amusements, 
if  more  attention  were  to  be  paid  to  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities  in  the  selection  of  friends,  the  call  of  duty  in 
regard  to  parenthood  would  be  more  easily  obeyed.  We 
are  bound  for  practical  reasons  to  take  the  salaries  earned 
by  human  beings  into  account  when  considering  their 
racial  values,  but  the  more  we  base  our  estimate  of  our 
neighbours  on  their  moral  qualities,  the  better  will  it  be 
for  our  race  in  the  future.  The  moralist,  unknown  to 
himself,  is  often  a  worker  in  the  field  of  eugenics,  and  in 
the  long  run  victory  will  mainly  depend  on  him. 
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FAMILY  ALLOWANCES 

Public  Assistance 

Certain  forms  of  family  allowances  are  rightly  included 
under  the  title  of  public  assistance,  and  it  may,  therefore, 
be  as  well  to  say  a  few  preliminary  words  on  this  more 
general  topic.  By  the  term  “  public  assistance  ”  is  here 
meant  all  such  money  as  is  raised  by  taxation  and  then 
expended  for  the  benefit  of,  or  passed  on  to,  selected 
individuals.  As  to  the  racial  effects  thus  produced  on 
those  who  are  taxed,  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that 
taxation  does  as  a  rule  tend  to  reduce  the  birth-rate  of  the 
taxed,  for  a  long  time  at  any  rate.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  to  the  effect  produced  by  public  expenditure  on  the 
community  generally,  in  so  far  as  the  services  rendered 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  all  may  receive  benefits  there¬ 
from,  e.g.  roads,  bridges,  parks,  public  lighting,  police, 
etc.,  etc.,  the  resulting  increase  if  any  in  the  birth-rate  of 
those  thus  benefited  is  probably  so  small  as  to  be  negligible  ; 
whilst  public  expenditure  on  old  age  pensions,  widows’ 
pensions,  orphans,  institutional  treatment  when  the  sexes 
are  permanently  separated,  etc.,  can  hardly  affect  the 
birth-rate  at  all.  But  all  expenditure  which  directly  eases 
the  strain  of  family  life  certainly  does  tend  both  to  raise 
the  birth-rate  and  to  lower  the  death-rate  of  those  whose 
lot  in  life  is  thus  improved,  and  for  both  these  reasons 
thus  to  increase  their  rate  of  multiplication.  Now  it  must 
always  be  members  of  the  more  highly  paid  classes  who  will 
suffer  a  net  loss  by  being  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  public 
assistance,  whilst  it  is  the  ill  paid  who  will  find  family  life 
less  onerous  in  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  doles  ;  and 
it  therefore  follows  that  expenditure  of  this  nature  must 
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tend  to  increase  the  rate  of  multiplication  of  the  ill  paid 
relatively  to  that  of  the  well  paid.  This  produces  immedi¬ 
ate  harmful  results  in  tending  to  perpetuate  poverty  ; 
and  if,  as  we  believe,  those  who  are  worse  paid  are  on  the 
average  in  some  degree  worse  endowed  by  nature  than  are 
the  better  paid,  we  must  conclude  that  public  assistance  is 
also  always  producing  dysgenic  results. 

The  public  services  which,  we  thus  see,  have  some 
tendency  gradually  to  lower  the  inborn  qualities  of  the 
race  include  the  outdoor  relief  of  the  poor,  unemployment 
doles,  free  feeding  and  clothing  of  children  at  schools, 
etc.  Public  expenditure  on  education  is  in  some  respects 
analogous  in  its  effects  ;  but  as  this  is  a  subject  to  be 
dealt  with  separately,  it  will  be  convenient  to  include  all 
the  other  public  services  which  tend  to  ease  the  strain  of 
family  life  under  the  title  of  public  family  assistance. 
Now  let  me  say  at  once,  for  fear  of  misconception,  that  I 
am  far  from  urging  that  no  expenditure  on  public  family 
assistance  should  be  incurred.  What  I  do  urge  is,  in  the 
first  place,  that  all  the  evil  consequences,  however  un¬ 
avoidable  they  may  be,  of  any  public  policy  should  always 
be  held  up  to  the  light.  No  doubt  it  is  in  the  poorest 
homes  that  help  is  most  needed,  and  no  doubt  by  well- 
organized  public  services  much  can  be  done  to  raise  the 
tone  of  the  people.  But  do  not  let  us  imagine  that 
assistance  in  money  or  kind  doled  out  to  individuals 
living  in  bad  homes  will  in  itself  have  any  marked  effect 
in  destroying  those  traditions  which,  by  promoting 
inefficiency,  idleness  and  drink,  aid  in  making  crime  and 
poverty  pass  like  a  legacy  from  father  to  son  ;  and  let  us 
remember  that  public  assistance  of  this  kind  can  do 
absolutely  nothing  towards  ridding  the  world  of  those 
inborn  predispositions  without  which  so  many  social 
failings  would  never  show  themselves.  Moreover,  if  by 
public  assistance  the  less  fit  are  being  made  to  multiply 
more  quickly  than  the  more  fit,  then  any  improvement 
in  social  conditions  thus  brought  about  would  prove  to 
be  but  a  temporary  blessing  ;  for  the  consequent  lowering 
of  the  inborn  qualities  of  the  nation  would  ultimately  show' 
itself  in  some  form  of  national  deterioration.  Philan- 
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thropists  ought  to  learn  that  by  their  own  efforts  they  may 
be  continually  helping  to  defeat  the  very  aims  which  they 
have  in  view.  What  we  urge  is,  not  that  public  assistance 
should  cease,  but  that  it  should  be  administered  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  all  the  tendencies  thus  made  operative, 
and  above  all  that  it  should  be  accompanied  by  really 
effective  checks  on  the  fertility  of  those  classes  whose 
fertility  is  thus  promoted.  If  this  policy  were  to  be 
adopted,  those  philanthropists  who  look  facts  in  the  face 
would  be  able  to  proceed  on  their  noble  path  with  a  far 
lighter  heart. 

Certain  degenerate  or  animal-like  beings,  including  the 
feeble-in-mind,  the  hopeless  drunkard,  the  utterly  careless, 
etc.,  are  equally  fertile  whether  or  not  they  know  that  they 
can  rely  on  State  aid  on  the  appearance  of  a  family.  It 
is,  however,  a  common  mistake  to  speak  as  if  mankind 
were  divided  into  two  distinct  classes,  namely  those 
entirely  incapable  of  regulating  their  conduct  with 
reference  to  future  probabilities,  and  those  who  may  be 
relied  on  always  to  behave  as  reasonable  citizens  ;  for  in 
truth  between  these  two  extremes  there  exist  human 
beings  who  are  characterized  by  every  grade  of  want  of 
prudence  or  forethought.  From  this  it  follows  that  any 
relaxation,  however  slight,  of  those  checks  on  fertility 
which  are  dependent  on  prudential  considerations  would 
result  in  some  increase  in  the  birth-rate  ;  whilst  as  to 
those  individuals  who  in  all  circumstances  would  remain 
quite  unaffected  by  future  possibilities,  they  probably 
form  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole  community. 
Such  small  and  extreme  minorities  are  apt  to  attract  too 
much  attention,  and  it  is  to  the  mass  of  those  in  receipt 
of  public  assistance  that  our  thoughts  should  be  mainly 
directed.  And  here  it  should,  perhaps,  be  noted  that 
some  kinds  of  public  assistance  produce  racial  results 
which  are  more  injurious  than  such  as  are  produced  by 
other  forms  of  philanthropy  ;  a  difference  due  to  the  fact 
that  these  effects  on  fertility  depend  on  effects  produced 
before  parenthood,  that  is  on  the  psychological  influences 
of  the  offer  of  assistance  on  the  minds  of  potential  parents. 
Now  the  higher  types  of  mankind  give  more  thought  to 
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the  future  than  do  the  lower  types,  and  from  this  it 
follows  that  benefits  which  cannot  readily  be  foreseen,  or 
which  will  be  experienced  in  the  more  distant  future,  or 
which  are  of  a  more  enduring  character,  will  have  a  rela¬ 
tively  greater  effect  on  the  minds  of  parents  of  high 
character  than  on  those  of  a  lower  type.  Those  who  are 
self-reliant  and  capable  of  winning  good  wages  will  not 
desire  to  be  given  at  the  expense  of  others  such  advantages 
as  they  could  win  for  themselves,  and  they  will  conse¬ 
quently  not  be  influenced  by  the  hope  of  receiving  small 
doles  in  money  or  kind  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
thoughts  of  the  physical  gratification  resulting  from  the 
immediate  expenditure  of  a  maternity  grant  might  affect 
the  fertility  of  the  utterly  degraded.  Public  expenditure 
intended  to  produce  the  least  undesirable  racial  effects 
should,  therefore,  offer  advantages  which  are  remote 
rather  than  immediate,  enduring  rather  than  transient, 
substantial  rather  than  insignificant,  and  also  such  as  are 
unattainable  without  State  aid.  These  considerations 
indicate  the  kind  of  public  assistance  which  would  have  the 
least  tendency  to  encourage  parenthood  in  the  homes  of 
the  parasitic  and  naturally  dependent  types.  A  small 
grant  of  money  from  the  public  funds  immediately  on 
marriage  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  worst  kind  of 
public  family  assistance  from  the  eugenic  point  of  view  ; 
whilst  a  considerable  allowance  drawn  by  right  as  each 
child  appeared  from  a  fund  to  which  the  recipient  had 
subscribed  substantially  would  be  a  very  desirable 
arrangement. 


Non-Contributory  Allowances 

Family  allowances  consist  of  grants  made  to  parents  in 
amounts  proportionate  to  the  number  of  children  in  the 
family  who  are  below  a  certain  age.  Though  a  great 
variety  of  methods  are  now  in  operation,  several  million 
workmen  in  Europe  actually  receiving  these  benefits  at 
the  present  time,  yet  many  complicated  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  best  methods  of  administration  are  still  in 
dispute.  Here  only  those  questions  which  have  some 
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bearing  on  racial  results  will  be  considered,  and  these  but 
briefly.  The  funds  from  which  these  allowances  could  be 
drawn  might  be  supplied  by  either  the  State  or  the 
employer  or  the  employee.  In  so  far  as  the  funds  were 
contributed  by  the  employer,  in  time  he  would,  as  I 
believe,  inevitably  and  unconsciously  transfer  the  whole 
of  this  burden  on  to  his  employees  in  the  form  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  wages,  or  on  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  a  rise  in 
prices,  in  this  latter  case  the  results  produced  being 
similar  to  those  resulting  from  a  rise  in  indirect  taxation. 
No  doubt  it  seems  but  fair  to  throw  some  of  the  burden  on 
to  the  employer,  a  consideration  not  to  be  neglected  ;  but 
in  the  long  run  it  would  only  seem  fair  to  do  so  ;  and  for 
our  purposes  it  will  be  sufficient  to  consider  only  the 
effects  of  two  extreme  types  of  allowances,  namely  those 
in  which  the  money  is  all  found  by  the  State  and  those  in 
which  it  is  all  found  by  the  employee. 

As  to  such  family  allowance  systems  as  are  dependent 
on  the  State  for  all  their  funds — here  to  be  called  non¬ 
contributory  systems — these  consist  in  supplying  out  of 
the  public  revenues  allowances  to  parents  more  or  less 
proportionate  in  amount  to  the  number  of  their  children. 
The  advantages  gained  by  families  which  are  thus  dealt 
with  are  obvious.  In  the  absence  of  family  allowances, 
parents  of  a  dozen  children  normally  have  no  more  money 
with  which  to  meet  their  needs  than  have  bachelors  in 
like  occupations  ;  whilst  on  the  introduction  of  this 
system,  family  incomes  would  vary  more  or  less  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  family  needs.  If  the  allowances  were  to  be 
paid  direct  to  the  wives,  their  award  would  greatly  lessen 
the  economic  dependence  of  women,  and  that  condition 
of  abject  servitude,  now  so  often  endured  by  poor  wives 
who  refuse  to  desert  bad  husbands,  would  be  mitigated. 
Difficult  problems  connected  with  the  demand  for  equal 
pay  for  men  and  women  would  be  more  easily  solved  ; 
and,  above  all,  where  the  scale  of  wages  is  low,  the  welfare 
of  the  children  in  large  families  would  be  greatly  increased. 
In  fact  it  seems  impossible  to  deny  that  poor  families 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  any 
such  system ;  a  conclusion  which,  however,  does  not 
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justify  the  advocacy  of  any  such  reform  in  the  absence 
of  an  investigation  of  its  demerits. 

Space  does  not  admit  of  a  full  discussion  of  all  the 
disadvantages,  some  of  which  have  already  been  men¬ 
tioned,  of  this  form  of  public  assistance — for  that  is  what 
it  would  amount  to  ;  but  any  weakening  of  the  moral 
fibre  or  the  spirit  of  independence  of  those  in  receipt  of 
doles  for  which  no  valuable  service  has  been  performed 
(to  give  birth  to  a  child  is  not  always  a  valuable  service), 
together  with  the  evils  of  increased  bureaucratic  inter¬ 
ference,  and  the  cost  to  the  public  of  the  assistance  given, 
ought  all  to  be  weighed  in  the  scales.  Here  we  are  dealing 
with  racial  effects,  and  are  merely  demanding  that  they 
should  receive  adequate  attention.  Now  it  is  almost 
certain  that  in  order  to  minimize  the  national  expenditure, 
any  non-contributory  system  of  family  allowances  would 
be  made  to  be  applicable  only  to  the  very  poor,  or,  at  all 
events,  the  dole  would  be  on  a  flat  rate  and  would  not 
be  large  enough  materially  to  affect  the  actions  of  the  well- 
to-do.  In  that  case  the  foregoing  arguments  which  went 
to  prove  that  public  assistance  must  always  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  certain  dysgenic  consequences,  in  consequence 
of  its  effect  in  relatively  increasing  the  number  of  the 
less  fit  in  future  generations,  all  hold  good  with  regard 
to  non-contributory  family  allowances.  In  the  absence 
of  adequate  racial  safeguards,  non-contributory  family 
allowances,  therefore,  stand  condemned  from  the  eugenic 
point  of  view. 

The  foregoing  conclusion  is  based  on  the  supposition 
that  the  rate  of  multiplication  of  the  classes  receiving 
family  allowances  would  thereby  be  increased,  a  supposi¬ 
tion  which  is  denied  by  the  advocates  of  this  reform,  at 
all  events  as  regards  their  effects  on  the  degenerate  types. 
The  reasons  given  for  this  denial  must,  therefore,  be  very 
carefully  considered.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  advocates  of  family  allowances  seldom  allude  in 
this  connexion  to  the  effects  which  would  thus  be  produced 
on  the  death-rate,  a  side  of  the  question  which  ought 
not  to  be  neglected  ;  for  such  allowances  certainly  would 
improve  the  surroundings  of  the  poorest  classes,  and 
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might  thus  considerably  reduce  the  child  mortality  rate 
in  the  slums.  Moreover,  even  in  the  improbable  con¬ 
tingency  of  family  allowances  being  given  by  the  State 
to  all  members  of  all  classes,  such  a  reform  could  not 
reduce  the  already  low  infantile  death-rate  amongst  the 
well-to-do  to  any  considerable  extent ;  and  we  may, 
therefore,  conclude  that  in  all  circumstances  the  net  result 
of  family  allowances  would  be  to  cause  a  relative  decrease 
in  the  death-rate  and  therefore  a  relative  increase  in  the 
rate  of  multiplication  of  the  poorest  classes,  these  being  on 
the  average  also  the  least  desirable.  Such  a  fall  in  the 
death-rate  would  no  doubt  cause  a  secondary  fall  in  the 
birth-rate  for  the  reasons  previously  given  ;  a  fall  which, 
however,  would  be  insufficient  to  nullify  the  anticipated 
increase  in  the  rate  of  multiplication.  This  secondary 
fall  in  the  birth-rate  would,  however,  be  an  effect  acting 
counter  to  the  primary  rise  in  that  rate  ;  and  it  might 
be,  therefore,  that  even  if  these  effects  cancelled  each 
other  and  if  in  consequence  family  allowances  were  to 
produce  no  actual  rise  in  the  birth-rate,  they  yet  might 
increase  the  numbers  of  the  descendants  of  the  classes 
thus  benefited  through  a  fall  in  their  death-rate.  But  as 
this  dysgenic  result  would  be  due  to  the  children  living 
a  more  healthy  life,  a  state  of  things  which  we  are  all 
bound  to  promote,  possibly  the  only  use  which  should 
be  made  of  this  conclusion  regarding  the  increase  in  the 
rate  of  multiplication  due  to  a  decrease  in  infantile  mor¬ 
tality  is  to  make  it  serve  as  a  basis  on  which  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  accompanying  all  family  allowance  reforms 
with  adequate  eugenic  safeguards. 

Turning  to  the  effects  of  family  allowances  on  the  birth¬ 
rate,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  rate  has  fallen  in 
France  since  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  these  reforms. 
This  fact  standing  alone  tells  but  little,  however  ;  for 
not  only  have  these  reforms  been  but  a  short  time  in 
operation,  but  they  now  apply  to  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  whole  population  ;  whilst  as  a  fact  in  recent  years 
the  birth-rate  has  fallen  less  in  France  than  in  some  other 
countries.  And  here  again  the  effect  on  the  death-rate 
must  not  be  overlooked  ;  for  these  reforms  have,  so  it  is 
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claimed,  reduced  infantile  mortality  in  France.  Lastly, 
it  is  only  an  increase  in  the  birth-rate  of  the  less  fit  which 
is  to  be  feared  on  eugenic  grounds,  and  it  is  now  impossible 
to  say  how  these  systems  have  affected  the  lowest  types. 

The  next  argument  here  to  be  noticed  in  favour  of  the 
belief  that  family  allowances  would  not  increase  the  birth¬ 
rate  is  that  dependent  on  the  admitted  fact  that  a  better- 
paid  class  is  generally  less  prolific  than  is  one  which  is 
worse  paid  ;  for  from  this  it  follows,  so  it  is  suggested, 
that  if  this  reform  would  raise  the  social  condition  of  a 
lower  stratum  of  society  up  to  the  level  of  that  now 
obtaining  in  a  better-paid  group,  it  would  at  the  same 
time  equalize  the  birth-rate  of  the  two  groups  by  lowering 
it  in  the  group  thus  benefited.  This  argument,  however, 
proves  too  much  ;  for  on  these  grounds  we  ought  to 
anticipate  that  every  class  of  the  community,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  would  be  rendered  less  fertile  by  family 
allowances  ;  a  view  at  all  events  contrary  to  that  obtain¬ 
ing  in  France,  where  an  anticipated  relative  increase 
in  the  population  has  been  an  important  argument  in 
favour  of  these  reforms.  In  any  case,  the  argument 
which  we  are  now  considering  is  based  on  a  mere  reference 
to  a  known  correlation,  as  already  remarked  always  a 
dangerous  proceeding  ;  for  to  solve  this  racial  problem 
we  ought  first  to  ascertain  what  have  been  the  causes 
of  the  relative  infertility  of  the  better-paid  classes,  and 
then  to  consider  how  these  causes  would  be  affected 
by  the  award  of  family  allowances.  These  causes  were 
discussed  in  Chapter  XIX,  where  it  was  seen  that  they 
are  numerous  and  of  very  different  kinds.  Riches  may 
have  some  effect  in  reducing  the  fertility  of  the  well-to-do, 
this  being  in  consequence  of  rich  bachelors  more  quickly 
acquiring  luxurious  habits,  habits  which  might  have  to 
be  abandoned  on  marriage  ;  but  no  system  of  family 
allowances  could  make  bachelors  more  extravagant  by 
putting  more  loose  cash  into  their  pockets.  Then,  again, 
the  long  training  needed  by  those  in  technical  employments, 
and  the  fact  that  muscular  strength,  and  consequently 
the  rate  of  wages  of  manual  labourers,  reach  their  maxi¬ 
mum  at  an  early  age,  both  tend  to  make  marriages  take 
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place  at  a  later  age  amongst  brain  workers  ;  this  being 
a  cause  of  differentiation  of  the  birth-rate  which  would 
be  but  little  affected  by  family  allowances.  Moreover, 
it  was  seen  that  the  prudent  and  foreseeing  keep  mounting 
the  social  ladder  because  of  these  qualities,  with  the  result 
that  the  better-paid  classes  have  come  to  be,  or  are  coming 
to  be,  more  prudent  by  nature  than  are  the  ill  paid  ;  and 
as  natural  endowments  cannot  be  in  any  way  directly 
affected  by  family  allowances,  here  is  another  cause  of 
differentiation  of  the  birth-rate  which  would  remain  in 
operation  after  the  introduction  of  the  reform  in  question. 
Finally,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  ignorance  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  regard  to  contraceptive  methods,  whether  due 
either  to  want  of  opportunity  or  to  natural  incapacity 
for  picking  up  information,  has  been  a  potent  underlying 
cause  of  their  relatively  higher  birth-rate  ;  a  cause  cer¬ 
tainly  not  directly  alterable  by  family  allowances.  And 
if  the  foregoing  are  the  main  causes  of  the  correlation 
between  inferior  economic  conditions  and  a  high  birth¬ 
rate,  and  if  these  causes  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
introduction  of  family  allowance  systems,  it  follows  that 
it  is  illogical  to  argue  on  the  basis  of  this  correlation  that 
such  a  reform  would  produce  any  change  in  the  birth¬ 
rate,  either  a  rise  or  a  fall. 

The  correlation  which  we  have  just  been  considering  is 
that  which  exists  at  any  one  time  between  the  birth-rate 
and  economic  conditions  in  the  different  strata  of  society  ; 
but  if  we  desire  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  a  change  in 
economic  conditions,  should  we  not  rather  look  to  any 
correlation  which  may  exist  between  changes  in  wealth 
and  changes  in  the  birth-rate  of  the  same  class  of  society  ? 
Now  we  have  seen  some  reason  to  believe  that  such  a 
correlation  does  exist,  an  increase  in  wealth  being  asso¬ 
ciated  with  an  increase  in  the  birth-rate  ;  a  correlation 
which,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  taken  as  a  reliable  guide, 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  award  of  allowances, 
by  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  family,  would  increase 
the  birth-rate  of  the  classes  thus  benefited.  No  doubt 
the  birth-rate  has  been  falling  rapidly  during  recent 
years  ;  but  against  the  forces  which  have  been  producing 
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this  result,  there  may  have  been  other  forces  acting  in 
a  contrary  direction,  which  being  overpowered,  produced 
no  visible  results.  The  emoluments  of  nearly  all  classes 
of  society  have  been  increasing  concurrently  with  this 
fall  in  the  birth-rate,  and  this  increase  in  wages  has,  I 
suggest,  tended  to  produce  a  rise  in  the  birth-rate  which 
has  been  swamped  by  other  adverse  causes,  the  net  result 
having,  therefore,  been  a  fall.  Now,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
the  wages  of  the  town  labourer  rose  proportionately  more 
than  did  those  of  the  artisan  during  the  half-century 
before  the  war  ;  whilst  it  is  doubtful  if  the  “  real  wages  ” 
of  the  clergy  advanced  at  all  during  that  period.  More¬ 
over,  it  has  been  seen  that  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
the  birth-rates  of  the  different  classes  were  far  more 
nearly  equal  than  they  are  now  ;  from  which  we  may 
conclude  that  the  classes  which  now  have  the  higher 
birth-rate  are  also  those  in  which  the  birth-rate  has  been 
falling  more  slowly.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  birth-rate 
of  the  town  labourer,  being  now  higher,  has  been  falling 
more  slowly  than  has  that  of  the  artisan,  and  that  the 
same  relationship  holds  good  between  the  birth-rate  of 
the  artisan  and  that  of  the  clergy.  In  short,  where  the 
fall  in  the  birth-rate  has  been  least,  there  the  rise  in  wages 
has  been  greatest.  I  do  not  mean  here  to  suggest  that 
the  relatively  high  fertility  of  the  labourer  ought  to  be 
described  as  being  due  to  the  relatively  rapid  increase 
of  his  wages  ;  but  these  facts  are  at  all  events  consistent 
with  the  view  that  a  rise  in  wages  has  been  the  cause  of 
an  increase  and  not  of  a  decrease  in  the  birth-rate.  Miss 
Rathbone  tells  us  that  “  what  seems  really  to  lead  to 
limitation  [of  the  family]  is  not  prosperity  but  rather 
the  reverse,  viz.,  disparity  between  the  standard  of  life 
and  the  means  of  gratifying  it,”  a  view  with  which  I  am 
in  thorough  accord.1  But  in  what  ways  could  family 
allowances  lead  to  a  greater  disparity  between  the  standard 
of  life  and  the  means  of  gratifying  it  ?  In  regard  to  the 

1  The  Disinherited  Family,  Miss  E.  Rathbone,  1924,  p.  238.  A  book 
to  be  consulted  on  every  question  concerning  family  allowances  ;  though 
I  cannot,  however,  quote  this  author  in  support  of  all  the  argument  here 
put  forward. 
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clergy,  they  have  seen  that  others  belonging  to  their  own 
social  class  have  been  advancing  in  wealth  far  more  rapidly 
than  they  have,  and  this  has  made  them  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  being  poor.  It  is  the  sensation  of  decreasing 
wealth  which  tends  to  produce  a  lowering  of  the  birth-rate, 
and  we  cannot  but  ask  how  family  allowances  could  make 
those  receiving  these  benefits  feel  poorer  in  consequence  ? 

Another  argument  put  forward  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  family  allowances  would  decrease  the  fertility  of  the 
degenerate  types  is  that  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  rise  in  the  standard  of  living,  which  all  admit 
would  result  from  this  reform,  would  be  accompanied 
by  an  effort  being  made  to  maintain  that  standard  by 
the  adoption  of  the  practice  of  family  limitation.  But  is 
this  argument  strictly  logical  ?  In  the  first  place,  as 
regards  bachelors,  their  position  would  be  in  no  way 
altered  by  the  introduction  of  a  non-contributory  family 
allowance  system,  except  that  they  would  see  before 
them  brighter  prospects  if  they  did  marry.  Why,  then, 
should  they  be  less  likely  to  marry  ?  As  to  family  life, 
all  those  brought  up  in  a  home  which  had  been  improved 
as  the  result  of  the  receipt  of  family  allowances  would 
certainly  be  unwilling  to  descend  to  a  lower  scale  of  living  ; 
but  if  they  married,  and  if  they  had  families  no  more 
numerous  than  those  produced  by  their  parents ,  they  would 
be  able  to  live  the  same  kind  of  life  as  that  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  in  their  youth,  other  things,  in¬ 
cluding  family  allowances,  remaining  the  same.  Where, 
then,  does  the  argument  come  in  for  producing  smaller 
families  ?  If  content  with  their  early  home  conditions, 
why  not  follow  their  parents’  example  ?  Presuming  that 
the  allowances  received  would  not  cover  all  the  increase 
of  expenditure  due  to  each  additional  child  as  it  arrived, 
those  about  to  marry  might  be  told,  no  doubt,  that  they 
would  be  better  off  than  were  their  parents  if  they  would 
limit  their  family  more  than  did  their  parents.  But  this 
is  an  argument  which  can  now,  in  the  absence  of  family 
allowance  systems,  be  addressed  word  for  word  to  all 
married  couples  in  receipt  of  poor  wages  ;  an  argument 
which  has  at  all  events  thus  far  produced  insufficient 
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results.  Family  allowances  would  not,  to  say  the  least, 
give  rise  to  any  new  logical  arguments  in  favour  of  family 
limitation.  There  may,  it  is  true,  be  some  persons  now 
so  miserable  that  they  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow, 
but  who,  if  placed  in  happier  circumstances,  would  have 
some  sparks  of  ambition  kindled  in  them,  and  who  would, 
therefore,  begin  to  limit  the  size  of  their  families.  I  know 
of  no  proof,  however,  that  such  a  class  of  person  does 
exist  ;  and,  if  it  does,  it  consists  of  those  who  have  been 
made  more  discontented  with  their  improved  conditions 
than  they  were  with  their  original  squalid  surroundings, 
and  who  have  been  made  more  prudent  by  the  introduction 
of  certain  incentives  to  imprudence.  Remembering  all 
this,  and  also  that  not  only  does  environment  tend  to 
make  the  man,  but  it  is  the  man  who  in  large  measure 
makes  his  own  environment,  surely  we  may  conclude  that 
the  number  of  those  who  would  be  so  irrationally  affected 
by  their  surroundings  would  be  but  small.  Everything 
points,  in  fact,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  poor,  who  would  be  benefited  by  family  allowances, 
would  thus  be  rendered  more  fertile,  and  it  is  with  reference 
to  the  masses  that  our  decisions  on  these  matters  should 
be  based. 

The  conclusion  here  arrived  at  is,  therefore,  that  non¬ 
contributory  family  allowance  systems  would  increase 
the  rate  of  multiplication  of  the  ill  paid  whilst  decreasing 
that  of  the  well  paid,  with  injurious  consequences  both 
to  the  rising  generation  and  to  all  succeeding  generations. 
But  as  some  of  the  results  of  such  a  reform  would  be 
highly  beneficial,  one  cannot  but  wonder  whether  adequate 
safeguards  could  not  be  introduced  so  as  to  make  it  on 
the  whole  a  desirable  innovation.  The  first  suggestion 
that  springs  to  the  mind  is  that  the  allowances  should 
only  be  given  to  a  limited  number  of  children  in  each 
family  ;  for  the  knowledge  that  no  further  allowances 
would  be  forthcoming  would  act  as  a  severe  check  on 
fertility  amongst  the  poor.  One  argument  previously 
mentioned  in  favour  of  family  allowances,  an  argument 
dependent  on  both  immediate  and  ultimate  racial  results, 
was  that  this  reform  would  make  for  equality  of  oppor- 
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tunity  ;  but  this  is  an  argument  the  validity  of  which 
would  be  destroyed  if  members  of  large  and  small  families 
did  not  receive  equal  benefits.  To  maintain  the  advan¬ 
tages  resulting  from  equality  of  opportunity,  the  appearance 
of  further  children  would,  therefore,  have  to  be  actually 
prevented  when  a  given  number  had  appeared,  that  is  if 
at  that  stage  no  further  allowances  would  be  forthcoming. 
But  if  a  bargain  were  to  be  made  with  parents,  so  to 
speak,  the  State  guaranteeing  allowances  for,  say,  three 
children  on  the  condition  that  no  more  were  to  appear, 
might  not  large  numbers  of  the  more  wealthy  and  the 
more  fit  jump  at  such  a  proposal,  with  the  undesir¬ 
able  result  of  diminishing  the  fertility  of  useful  citizens 
who  would  otherwise  have  had  more  than  three  children  ? 
And  such  a  bargain  would  be  more  likely  to  be  kept  by 
the  naturally  prudent  than  by  the  naturally  imprudent. 
To  prevent  fertility  being  checked  where  fertility  is  desir¬ 
able,  either  the  allowances  would  have  to  be  made  so 
small  that  they  would  have  no  effect  on  the  conduct  of 
the  well  paid,  or  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  bargain 
limiting  the  size  of  families  apply  only  to  such  parents 
as  were  proved  by  inquiry  to  be  in  receipt  of  inadequate 
wages.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  non-contributory  family 
allowances,  if  given  at  all,  should,  as  far  as  racial  con¬ 
siderations  are  concerned ,  be  given  only  to  two  or  three 
children  of  families  proved  to  be  in  receipt  of  inadequate 
wages,  and  this  only  if  adequate  checks  on  fertility  were 
to  be  simultaneously  introduced.1  And  here  we  cannot 
but  ask  whether  the  award  of  family  allowances  out  of 
the  public  revenues  to  men  receiving  low  wages  would 
not,  in  a  measure,  act  as  a  subsidy  to  employers,  thus 
helping  them  to  maintain  in  existence  certain  industries 
which  are  now  not  sufficiently  remunerative  to  make  it 

1  Looking  to  immediate  consequences  only,  the  dole,  if  given  at  all, 
had  better  be  given  to  all.  Any  form  of  public  assistance  with  an  income 
limit  “  paralyses  industry,  enterprise  and  thrift  amongst  those  near  the 
income  limit.  It  discourages  the  help  of  relatives  and  voluntary  agencies. 
It  greatly  increases  the  complexity  and  expense  of  administration.  Lastly 
.  .  .  the  temptation  to  evasion  put  in  the  way  of  people  of  narrow  means  ” 
may  turn  “  this  process  into  a  veritable  school  of  lying  and  destruction 
of  self-respect  ”  ( The  Disinherited  Family ,  E.  Ratlibone,  1924,  pp.  287, 
288). 
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possible  to  pay  a  ‘  living  wage  ’  to  all  employees.  Would 
it  not  be  best  in  the  long  run,  especially  for  the  working 
classes,  if  all  such  sweated  industries  were  to  be  wiped 
clean  off  the  slate  ?  May  not  such  a  ‘  rate  in  aid  of 
wages  ’  be  really  more  harmful  than  an  unemployment 
dole,  even  with  all  its  demoralizing  consequences  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  unemployment  doles  are  to  be  tolerated  as  a 
perpetual  but  necessary  evil,  checks  on  fertility  ought 
to  be  introduced,  at  any  rate  where  numbers  continue 
to  increase  ;  for  this  would  then  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  otherwise  ultimately  inevitable  choice  between  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  unemployed  and  a  fall 
in  the  standard  of  living.  Taking  all  these  facts  into 
consideration,  it  seems  that  State-aided  family  allowance 
systems  would  be  accompanied  by  such  grave  and  enduring 
evils  that  this  method  of  relieving  families  in  distress 
should  never  be  adopted  ;  it  being  far  preferable  to  leave 
that  duty  in  the  hands  of  those  charged  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  public  assistance  ;  remembering  always 
that  such  assistance  cannot  but  result  in  certain  enduring 
harmful  effects  on  the  race  if  not  accompanied  by  adequate 
and  appropriate  checks  on  fertility. 


Contributory  Allowances 

Contributory  systems  of  allowances  remain  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  these  being  simple  enough  in  regard  to  their  main 
underlying  principles,  though  varying  much  in  details. 
Employers  would  be  obliged  to  divert  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  money  now  paid  away  in  wages  into  a  separate 
fund  or  pool ;  and  this  pool  would  be  made  the  source 
from  which  payments  would  be  made  to  the  employees, 
or  their  wives,  in  amounts  varying  with  the  number  of 
the  children  in  the  family.  This  would  in  fact  amount 
to  a  forced  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  unmarried, 
the  childless  and  possibly  the  parents  of  single  children 
to  the  parents  of  larger  families.  The  system  could  be 
organized  either  privately  or  by  the  State,  and  it  could 
be  made  to  be  applicable  to  separate  groups  of  employees 
selected  on  the  ground  either  of  living  in  the  same  region 
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or  being  occupied  in  the  same  industry.  As  to  the  first 
of  these  plans,  the  regional  system,  the  larger  the  area 
covered  and  the  more  nearly  did  it  include  all  the  em¬ 
ployees  living  in  that  region,  the  more  nearly  would  it 
be  like  a  non-contributory  system  with  the  funds  raised 
by  a  tax  on  wages.  As  to  the  second,  or  the  occupational 
system,  this  is  the  one  to  be  recommended  on  racial 
grounds,  and  for  that  reason  it  will  be  the  only  one 
here  considered. 

The  immediate  advantages  to  be  derived  from  occupa¬ 
tional  systems  of  family  allowances  are  identical  with 
those  resulting  from  non-contributory  systems,  and  they 
need  not,  therefore,  here  be  recapitulated.  Occupational 
systems  could,  if  thought  advisable,  be  applied  without 
exceptional  difficulties  to  separate  groups  ranging  through 
every  grade  of  society  from  top  to  bottom  ;  and  in  all 
cases  the  spirit  of  self-dependence  of  the  employees  would 
be  less  weakened  than  by  non-contributory  systems  ; 
because  the  payments  into  the  pool  might  rightly  be 
regarded  as  insurance  contributions  for  future  family 
contingencies  and  receipts  from  the  pool  as  payments 
drawn  by  right  on  account  of  previous  sacrifices.  Then, 
as  to  racial  effects,  such  a  system  would  be  advantageous 
in  promoting  equality  of  opportunity  within  each  occupa¬ 
tional  group,  thus  tending  somewhat  to  prevent  small 
and  infertile  families  from  having  superior  opportunities 
for  rising  in  the  world.  Again,  as  each  group  would 
supply  the  funds  needed  for  its  own  families,  no 
group  would  necessarily  have  its  fertility  reduced  by 
enforced  contributions  for  the  maintenance  of  family 
allowance  systems  in  other  social  strata.  As  to  the  effect 
on  fertility,  the  foregoing  arguments  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  family  allowances  would  tend  to  make  the  beneficiaries 
more  prolific  hold  good  as  regards  occupational  systems  ; 
whilst  the  fertility  of  the  well-to-do  would  be  increased 
for  a  reason  not  applicable  to  non-contributory  systems. 
This  would  be  because  the  contributions  to  the  pool 
would  result  in  bachelors  having  less  spare  cash  in  their 
pockets,  and  thus  being  less  readily  led  to  acquire  expensive 
tastes  inimical  to  marriage  ;  and  also  because  for  the 
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same  cause  the  standard  of  living  in  each  group  as  regards 
luxuries  would  be  lowered  and,  therefore,  more  easily 
maintained.  This  increase  in  fertility  amongst  the  better- 
paid  group,  where  parents  could  well  afford  to  support 
a  family,  and  where  their  natural  endowments  are  on  the 
average,  it  is  believed,  somewhat  superior  to  those  obtain¬ 
ing  amongst  the  ill  paid,  would  be  very  advantageous  ; 
whilst  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  such  a  result  amongst 
families  where  even  with  a  dole  the  children  could  with 
difficulty  be  brought  up  in  decent  surroundings  would 
be  both  an  immediate  and  a  racial  misfortune. 

Another  racial  advantage  of  occupational  family  allow¬ 
ance  systems  should  here  be  mentioned  ;  namely,  that  as 
the  better-paid  strata  are  or  will  in  time  become  the  more 
foreseeing  by  nature,  it  follows  that  it  would  be  these 
better-paid  strata  which  would  be  more  affected  by  the 
removal  of  any  existing  prudential  considerations  in 
favour  of  family  limitation.  In  other  words,  here  is  a 
reason  for  anticipating  that  such  allowances  would  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  more  fit  relatively  to  that  of  the  less  fit. 
Thus,  if  we  may  put  the  death-rate  entirely  on  one  side 
as  being  an  agency  which  we  cannot  utilize,  contributory 
family  allowances  seem  likely  to  produce  definite  racial 
benefits  ;  that  is,  if  we  may  assume  that  they  would  be 
similarly  applied  to  all  classes.  Is  this  a  probable  con¬ 
tingency  ?  If  the  stimulus  to  the  birth-rate  is  to  have 
the  same  force  in  the  well-paid  as  in  the  ill-paid  occupations, 
the  allowances  per  child  must  bear  the  same  relationship 
to  the  various  standards  of  living  in  all  cases.  The  day 
labourer  would  certainly  need  a  lower  allowance  than  would 
the  skilled  artisan  to  make  them  both  equally  feel  the 
desirability  of  another  child  making  its  appearance  ; 
whilst  the  more  expensive  education  needed  amongst  the 
professional  classes  would  make  it  necessary  to  give 
considerably  higher  allowances  to  be  equally  effective 
in  their  case.  All  this  would  give  rise  to  no  serious 
difficulties  so  long  as  the  systems  were  organized  indepen¬ 
dently  amongst  different  occupational  groups,  and  it  is 
to  promote  reforms  of  this  kind  that  the  eugenist  should 
turn  his  attention. 
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In  promoting  such  reforms  it  must,  however,  con¬ 
tinually  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  resulting  increase  in 
the  fertility  of  the  poor  and  of  the  less  fit  would  be  a 
serious  evil,  which  ought  to  be  obviated  by  the  introduction 
of  adequate  safeguards.  How  can  this  be  accomplished  ? 
Let  us  assume  that  the  lowest  wage  which  would  enable 
a  bachelor  to  live  up  to  the  lowest  standard  of  life  held 
to  be  tolerable  had  been  authoritatively  laid  down,  and 
that  it  had  been  enacted  that  in  no  case  might  the  con¬ 
tributions  to  a  family  allowance  pool  exceed  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  excess  of  each  man’s  earnings  over 
and  above  this  minimum  wage.  In  these  circumstances 
no  pool  could  be  created  in  an  industry  in  which  the  wages 
were  below  this  minimum,  and  no  stimulus  to  fertility 
could  be  produced  in  this  manner.  And  surely  where 
wages  are  as  low  as  this,  no  one  would  wish  artificially 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  family  if  marriages  do  take  place  ; 
whilst  as  to  the  inevitable  distress  felt  by  such  families, 
it  had  better  be  relieved  by  public  assistance  accompanied 
by  those  checks  on  further  fertility  which  have  already 
been  suggested.  Then  as  to  dealing  with  industries  in 
which  wages  are  but  little  above  the  tolerated  minimum, 
a  fixed  minimum  allowance  per  child  might  also  be  decided 
on  ;  and  where  the  pool  was  not  large  enough  to  cover 
allowances  for  more  than  two  children  in  any  one  family, 
for  example,  then  only  two  children  should  receive  allow¬ 
ances.  This  would  cause  a  material  check  on  fertility 
where  wages  were  low  ;  and  when  after  this  unmistakable 
warning  distress  did  arise  through  the  appearance  of  more 
than  two  children,  it  should  also  be  dealt  with  by  public 
assistance,  accompanied  by  drastic  checks  on  fertility. 
In  the  case  of  nearly  all  such  schemes,  and  in  spite  of 
these  precautions,  objections  might  yet  be  rightly  raised 
on  the  ground  that  where  earnings  differ  widely  in  the 
same  occupational  group,  there  the  more  intelligent 
and  better-paid  workers  would  be  contributing  to  promote 
the  fertility  of  their  idle,  drunken  or  inefficient  comrades. 
To  meet  this  objection  it  would  doubtless  be  necessary 
not  to  allow  payments  to  be  made  to  any  individual  out 
of  the  pool  for  more  than  a  limited  time  after  his  payments 
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into  it  had  ceased  ;  for  the  pool  could  not  and  should  not 
be  made  the  source  from  which  would  flow  perpetual 
unemployment  doles.  Moreover,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  making  the  allowances  to  parents  vary  in 
amount,  not  only  with  the  number  of  their  children,  but 
also  in  some  degree  with  the  amount  of  their  payments 
into  the  pool  at  the  time  being.  This  would  ensure  that 
the  contributors  would  always  feel  to  a  material  extent 
that  greatest  of  all  incentives  to  industry,  the  knowledge 
that  by  their  exertions  they  would  be  benefiting  their 
family.  Indeed,  by  means  of  some  such  plan  as  this,  a 
universal  system  of  family  allowances  might  be  organized 
which  would  be  open  to  no  special  objections  on  racial 
grounds  ;  but  as  one  of  the  greatest  merits  of  contributory 
systems  of  allowances  is  that  they  could  be  introduced 
gradually  and  experimentally,  without  causing  jealousy 
amongst  other  classes,  these  wider  possibilities  had  better 
not  now  be  considered.  In  any  case,  it  is  not  intended 
here  to  attempt  to  frame  the  rules  of  contributory  systems 
of  allowances  but  merely  to  point  out  that  they  could 
be  introduced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  no  racial  injury, 
provided  that,  when  made  applicable  to  the  ill  paid,  they 
were  accompanied  by  really  effective  checks  on  fertility. 
Eugenists  should  at  first  concentrate  their  efforts  on  urging 
on  the  Government  the  desirability  of  organizing  contribu¬ 
tory  systems  of  family  allowances  in  all  the  public  services 
where  the  scale  of  wages  indicates  that,  both  on  financial 
and  racial  grounds,  the  fertility  of  the  employees  might 
be  increased  with  advantage  ;  whilst  trusting  that  the 
merits  of  this  system  would  in  time  result  in  its  being 
privately  organized  in  all  fairly  well-paid  industries,  thus, 
it  is  hoped,  slowly  increasing  the  numbers  of  efficient 
and  contented  citizens  in  future  generations. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Public  assistance  tends  to  increase  the  rate  of  multi¬ 
plication  of  nearly  all  of  those  who  are  thus  benefited, 
and  thus  to  produce  harmful  results  on  all  future  genera¬ 
tions.  By  promoting  racial  deterioration,  philanthropy 
in  fact  perpetuates  in  the  future  the  very  evils  which  it 
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alleviates  to-day.  Non-contributory  family  allowance 
systems,  that  is  those  for  which  the  State  supplies  all  the 
funds,  would  be  a  form  of  public  assistance  and  would 
be  accompanied  by  all  the  benefits  and  all  the  evils  which 
result  from  the  relief  of  distress  out  of  public  funds.  A 
small  minority  might  be  set  on  their  feet  by  family  allow¬ 
ances  and  thus  be  led  to  limit  the  size  of  their  families  ; 
but  as  regards  the  great  majority,  a  study  of  all  relevant 
correlations  and  of  all  the  probabilities  of  the  case  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  fertility  would  be  increased 
by  family  allowances.  Non-contributory  schemes,  which 
would  probably  be  applied  only  to  the  poorest  classes, 
must,  therefore,  on  the  whole  stand  condemned  ;  for 
even  with  adequate  checks  on  the  fertility  of  the  less 
fit,  it  would  be  best  to  trust  to  public  assistance,  wisely 
administered,  when  attempting  to  alleviate  distress  due 
to  poverty.  Contributory  allowances,  with  the  funds 
all  supplied  by  the  beneficiaries,  had  best  be  organized 
amongst  groups  of  employees  similarly  occupied,  and 
this  system  wrould  have  the  same  advantages  as  non- 
contributory  systems  ;  namely,  in  making  family  incomes 
increase  with  family  needs,  in  thus  improving  the  welfare 
of  large  families,  and  in  facilitating  the  adoption  of  equal 
pay  for  men  and  women.  As  to  the  racial  effects,  con¬ 
tributory  allowances  would  make  for  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  thus  giving  large  and  fertile  families  a  more  even 
chance  of  winning  social  promotion  ;  whilst  they  would 
increase  fertility  more  than  would  non-contributory 
systems.  Their  effect  on  fertility  would  be  harmful  as 
regards  the  less  fit  ;  but  it  would  at  all  events  be  possible 
to  introduce  racial  safeguards  which  would  make  these 
allowances  on  the  whole  beneficial  even  when  applied  to 
the  poorest  classes.  As  to  the  better-paid  strata,  the 
fertility  of  the  naturally  prudent  would  thus  be  more 
affected  than  would  be  that  of  the  naturally  imprudent, 
with  beneficial  racial  effects.  Contributory  schemes 
should,  therefore,  be  introduced  by  the  Government 
into  all  public  services,  and  should  be  privately  organized 
in  all  professions  and  well-paid  employments.  Taking 
all  these  facts  into  consideration,  it  appears  to  me  that 
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contributory  family  allowances,  duly  safeguarded,  form 
the  best  of  all  economic  methods  of  promoting  the  fertility 
of  the  more  fit. 

In  spite  of  all  these  logical  arguments,  it  will  doubtless 
be  urged,  and  with  much  cogency,  that  it  is  the  poorest 
classes  which  are  most  in  need  of  allowances  for  their 
families,  and  that  the  necessary  funds  should  be  drawn 
from  the  pockets  of  the  better  paid,  because  they  can 
better  afford  it.  If  these  views  prevailed,  family  allowance 
systems  would  only  be  introduced  in  the  case  of  ill-paid 
occupations,  and  their  birth-rate  would  be  increased  in 
consequence  ;  whilst  the  necessary  increase  in  taxation 
on  the  better-paid  would  decrease  their  fertility,  at  all 
events  as  an  immediate  result.  The  day  labourer  would 
have  more  offspring,  and  the  artisan  would  have  less  ; 
this  being  an  effect  the  opposite  to  that  which  is  desirable. 
Family  allowance  systems,  if  introduced  without  regard 
to  these  consequences,  might  have  grievous  results.  But 
even  if  this  conclusion  be  admitted,  yet  on  the  other  hand 
it  may  be  urged  with  truth  that,  as  Miss  Rathbone  has 
said,  by  means  of  some  such  system  a  hand  might  be 
kept  by  the  State  on  the  tiller  of  maternity  ;  and  the 
eugenist  must  consider  whether,  in  place  of  merely  opposing 
this  reform,  it  would  not  be  wiser  to  endeavour  to  ensure 
that  the  tiller  of  maternity  is  turned  in  the  right  direction. 
If  contributory  family  allowances  were  to  be  organized 
amongst  all  classes  so  that  the  allowances  received  always 
varied  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  the  payments 
made  by  the  parents,  and  also  if,  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  reform,  effective  measures  were  introduced  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  decrease  the  output  of  such  children  as  would 
be  both  an  immediate  burden  on  the  community  and  an 
ultimate  damage  to  the  qualities  of  the  nation,  then  such 
a  reform  might  prove  to  be  of  enormous  benefit  to  the 
race.  A  system  of  allowances  thus  safeguarded  will, 
however,  never  be  introduced  until  it  is  widely  recognized 
that  all  men  are  not  born  equal,  and  until  our  rulers 
have  acquired  some  elementary  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  natural  inheritance.  Can  the  public  and  our  legislators 
be  educated  up  to  that  pitch  ?  That  is  the  question. 
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INCOME  TAX  AND  STATE  AID  FOR  EDUCATION 

Income  Tax.  Allowances  for  Children 

It  has  been  seen,  for  reasons  which  need  not  be  repeated, 
that  if  money  is  taken  from  the  childless  and  distributed 
amongst  parents  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their 
children,  the  result  will  be  an  increase  in  the  fertility 
of  the  social  stratum  thus  dealt  with.  Now  such  a  trans¬ 
ference  can  be  brought  about,  and  such  an  increase  in 
fertility  can,  therefore,  be  produced,  through  the  agency 
of  a  tax  on  incomes  ;  for,  looking  to  each  economic  stratum 
separately,  it  would  obviously  be  possible  to  impose  a 
tax  on  the  incomes  of  the  childless  which  would  exactly 
balance  any  remission  of  taxation  simultaneously  granted 
to  parents  as  such.  The  adoption  of  a  system  of  income 
tax  allowances  for  children  in  one  social  class  need,  there¬ 
fore,  neither  increase  nor  decrease  the  burden  of  taxation 
falling  on  any  other  section  of  the  community.  In  fact, 
the  claims  of  parents  as  such  for  any  remission  of  taxation 
ought  to  be  considered  apart  from  all  questions  connected 
with  the  distribution  of  taxation  amongst  the  different 
economic  strata  ;  for  a  tax  on  incomes  can  be  increased, 
over  and  above  what  is  necessary  to  cover  any  allowances 
made  for  children  in  the  same  social  stratum,  to  any 
extent  and  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

It  is  also  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  belief  that  such  a  stimulus  to  fertility  amongst 
a  class  all  drawing  a  fair  income  would  be  eugenic  in  its 
results.  As  a  class,  and  with  relatively  few  exceptions, 
income  tax  payers  owe  their  position  to  the  hard  work, 
forethought  and  self-restraint  of  themselves  and  their 
ancestors  ;  and  these  are  qualities  which  will  in  a  measure 
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be  passed  on  to  the  coming  generations  both  by  parental 
example  and  by  natural  inheritance. 

Proposals  to  tax  the  childless  for  the  benefit  of  parents 
can  also  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  burden  of 
taxation  would  thus  be  made  more  nearly  proportionate 
to  the  ability  to  bear  the  strain.  The  expenditure  neces¬ 
sarily  thrown  on  parents  must  increase  with  every  addi¬ 
tional  child  ;  even  taxation  in  the  form  of  rates  increasing 
if  families  are  housed  as  well  as  bachelors  of  the  same 
class.  Again,  if  the  wife  does  not  earn  an  independent 
livelihood  after  marriage,  which  is  generally  impossible 
or  highly  objectionable  if  there  are  children,  marriage 
must  often,  whilst  increasing  expenses,  diminish  the 
joint  available  income.  All  these  inequalities  in  the 
capacity  to  bear  taxation  are  lessened  by  income  tax 
allowances  for  children,  with  the  result  that  a  given 
revenue  is  in  consequence  easier,  not  harder,  to  raise  ; 
just  as  a  given  weight  of  goods  can  be  carried  by  a  number 
of  carriers  with  least  discontent  if  distributed  amongst 
them  in  accordance  with  their  relative  strengths.  Then, 
again,  the  taxation  of  the  childless,  and  the  consequent 
stimulus  to  fertility,  produces  certain  beneficial  economic 
effects.  Reckless  and  useless  expenditure  is  more  often 
incurred  by  bachelors  than  by  married  men,  and  marriage 
in  consequence  may  promote  economy.  Again,  the  more 
that  is  spent  on  the  education,  training  and  health  of 
children,  the  greater  will  be  their  value  to  the  community  ; 
and  as  the  capital  of  a  country  should  always  be  held  to 
include,  not  only  money  and  goods,  but  also  the  acquired 
capacities  of  its  citizens,  the  marriage  of  the  more  fit  tends 
to  increase  the  total  national  capital.  Income  tax  allow¬ 
ances  for  children,  and  the  consequent  increased  fertility 
of  income  tax  payers,  are,  therefore,  for  all  these  reasons, 
fully  justified  without  any  reference  to  eugenic  con¬ 
siderations. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  racial  consequences,  and 
comparing  the  merits  of  income  tax  allowances  with 
those  of  contributory  family  allowances,  such  as  were 
discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  appears  that  each 
of  these  systems  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages. 
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As  to  the  relative  advantages  of  income  tax  allowances 
for  children,  the  existing  allowances  could  be  increased 
without  the  introduction  of  any  new  administrative 
machinery  ;  and,  these  allowances  being  only  applicable 
to  persons  with  an  income  above  a  certain  limit,  the 
fertility  of  degenerates  would  thus  receive  practically  no 
stimulus.  On  the  other  hand,  existing  income  tax  allow¬ 
ances  have  the  disadvantage  that  with  every  reduction 
in  the  rate  at  which  the  income  tax  is  levied,  the  advantages 
gained  in  this  manner  by  parents  over  non-parents  would 
be  automatically  reduced  also  ;  that  is,  assuming  that 
the  nominal  amounts  of  the  deductions  from  assessable 
incomes  were  not  simultaneously  increased.  Then,  again, 
the  income  tax  method  of  stimulating  fertility  cannot 
be  made  applicable  to  any  of  those  persons  whose  incomes, 
being  below  the  exemption  limit,  are  not  so  taxed  ;  with 
the  result  that  a  very  large  number  of  those  who  may 
fairly  be  included  amongst  the  more  fit  cannot  thus  be 
affected.  In  view  of  the  prejudices  likely  to  be  aroused, 
probably  quite  unfairly,  by  any  adequate  system  of 
income  tax  allowances,  it  would  be  impossible,  moreover, 
thus  to  ease  the  strain  of  family  life  amongst  the  more 
fit  to  the  same  extent  as  would  be  possible  by  means  of 
a  contributory  system  of  family  allowances.  Lastly, 
such  contributory  systems  have  the  great  advantage  that 
they  make  it  clear  to  all  that  the  benefits  thus  received 
are  in  fact  repayments  made  on  account  of  previous 
insurance  contributions,  without  any  element  of  charity 
or  obligation  to  the  public  ;  whilst  even  if  this  were 
equally  true  with  regard  to  income  tax  allowances  for 
children,  which  is  certainly  quite  possible,  no  one  would 
perceive  that  this  was  the  case.  On  the  whole,  con¬ 
tributory  systems  of  family  allowances  appear  to  be 
the  preferable  method  of  stimulating  fertility  ;  though 
eugenic  reformers  had  better  press  for  all  that  can  be 
obtained  in  the  way  of  income  tax  allowances  for  children 
in  the  full  conviction  that  in  no  circumstances  will  the 
total  result  be  too  great. 

The  plan  now  in  force  in  this  country  for  lessening  the 
income  tax  falling  on  parents  as  such  consists  in  allowing 
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a  certain  sum  to  be  deducted  from  the  income  of  the 
individual  before  it  is  made  the  basis  on  which  his  tax  is 
calculated ;  and  this  allowance,  though  varying  with 
the  number  of  the  children,  is  the  same  for  rich  and  poor. 
In  considering  contributory  family  allowances,  it  was 
seen  that  if  equal  effects  on  fertility  are  to  be  produced 
on  all  the  different  economic  strata,  the  amounts  of  the 
allowances  for  children  must  be  greater  in  those  strata 
in  which  the  expenditure  is  normally  greater  ;  and  the 
reasons  for  coming  to  that  conclusion  will  on  examination 
all  be  found  to  hold  good  as  regards  allowances  made  on 
account  of  children  in  income  tax  assessments.  In  other 
words,  the  existing  flat  rate  system  of  income  tax  allow¬ 
ances  has  the  serious  disadvantage  that  it  tends  to 
stimulate  the  fertility  of  the  well-to-do  less  than  it  does 
that  of  persons  with  smaller  incomes  ;  and  this  is  very 
objectionable  whether  we  look  either  to  the  future  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth  and  culture  or  to  the  inborn  qualities 
of  future  generations. 

Proposed  Reforms 

We  are  thus  led  to  consider  whether  any  improvement 
on  the  existing  plan  can  be  suggested  ;  the  underlying 
difficulty  really  consisting  in  avoiding  the  appearance  of 
favouring  the  rich.  The  suggestion  here  put  forward 
tentatively  is  that  the  present  flat  rate  allowances  should 
still  be  obtainable,  but  that  an  alternative  plan  should 
be  introduced,  each  individual  being  allowed  to  decide 
by  which  of  the  two  plans  he  would  be  taxed.  Under 
this  proposed  alternative  plan,  no  deductions  from  the 
assessable  income  for  wife  or  child  would  be  permitted, 
but,  instead,  the  income  tax  payer,  if  his  income  were 
below  £1,000  a  year,  would  be  allowed  before  payment 
to  deduct  5  per  cent,  for  each  child  from  the  tax  as  assessed 
at  the  ordinary  rate  ;  whilst  income  tax  payers  with 
incomes  over  £1,000  a  year  might  deduct  the  same  amount 
from  the  tax  on  the  first  £1,000  and  also  3  per  cent,  per 
child  from  the  tax  payable  on  the  excess  of  their  incomes 
above  that  limit ;  these  figures  being  stated  thus  definitely 
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merely  for  the  purposes  of  illustration.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  less  wealthy  would  always  decide  to  be  taxed 
according  to  the  existing  plan,  whilst  the  more  wealthy 
would  select  the  proposed  alternative.  If  this  proposed 
system  would,  as  is  probable,  necessitate  some  increase 
in  the  rate  at  which  incomes  would  have  to  be  taxed, 
this  increase  need  not  be  made  applicable  to  persons  with 
incomes  under  the  limit  below  which  all  would  select  to 
be  taxed  by  the  existing  method.  This  proposal,  as  thus 
safeguarded,  would  be  unjust  to  none  and  would  tend  to 
stimulate  the  fertility  of  all  paying  income  tax.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  plan  now  in 
force  ;  but  contributory  family  allowances  would  still 
probably  remain  the  preferable  plan  if  safeguarded  in  a 
suitable  and  sufficiently  drastic  manner.1 

There  are  several  less  important  points  in  connexion 
with  income  tax  allowances  which  ought  also  to  be 
considered  from  the  racial  point  of  view.  As  to  the 
distinction  between  earned  and  unearned  incomes,  no 
doubt  the  possession  of  inherited  wealth  does  not  directly 
indicate  the  presence  of  any  inborn  quality,  good  or  bad  ; 
whilst  income  from  inherited  wealth  is,  of  course,  all 
classed  as  unearned  income.  Those  who  win  good  salaries 
can  and  do,  however,  save  more  than  those  less  con¬ 
stitutionally  capable  of  effective  work  ;  whilst  the  criminal, 
the  drunkard  and  the  ne’er-do-weel  as  a  rule  put  by 
nothing.  As  to  the  man  who  has  himself  saved  money, 
the  interest  on  his  savings  now  counts  as  unearned  income, 
though  it  is  certainly  indicative  of  many  good  qualities 
on  his  part ;  whilst  inherited  wealth,  in  so  far  as  it  consists 
of  savings  made  during  the  two  or  three  preceding  genera¬ 
tions,  does  also  give  some  indication  of  the  average 
capacity  of  any  class  which  possesses  it.  Thus,  if  we 
take  racial  effects  sufficiently  into  consideration,  we  see 
that  the  mistake  of  making  too  great  a  distinction  between 
earned  and  unearned  incomes  in  regard  to  income  tax 


1  The  method  of  income  tax  allowances  for  children  here  suggested 
was  brought  to  my  mind  by  a  question  addressed  to  me  by  Professor 
Pigou  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Income  Tax  of  1919. 
See  Question  15,832. 
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allowances  is  very  likely  to  be  made.  Again,  the  question 
may  be  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  limit 
the  allowances  for  children  to  a  given  number  in  any  one 
family,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount 
allowed  per  child,  on  the  ground  that  fertility  would  thus 
be  more  effectively  stimulated.  The  qualities  which 
militate  against  the  production  of  small  families  are, 
however,  so  valuable  amongst  the  more  fit  that  probably 
no  such  limitation  in  the  numbers  of  allowances  would 
be  advisable.  Again,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the 
existing  plan  of  granting  income  tax  allowances  on  marriage 
before  the  appearance  of  any  child  is  a  good  one.  If 
we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  insane  who  have  been 
cured  and  certain  other  similar  cases,  in  my  opinion 
deliberate  childless  marriages  are  normally  so  objection¬ 
able  that  nothing  should  be  done  which  would  even 
appear  to  sanction  such  a  proceeding  ;  and  it  would, 
therefore,  be  preferable  to  grant  larger  deductions  for 
children  and  none  on  marriage.  In  most  cases  all  that 
this  would  involve  would  be  one  year’s  delay  before 
reaping  any  benefit  from  these  allowances,  a  delay  which 
would  hardly  affect  the  naturally  prudent  ;  whilst  as  to 
those  who  desire  to  have  children  but  who  have  none, 
they  form  a  small  minority  much  to  be  pitied  but  hardly 
to  be  consoled  by  a  trifling  allowance. 

Summary  as  Regards  Income  Tax 

Income  tax  allowances  for  children,  though  certainly  to 
be  advocated,  nevertheless  on  the  whole  constitute  an 
inferior  method  of  promoting  fertility  as  compared  with 
contributory  family  allowances.  If  granted  to  one  social 
stratum,  such  income  tax  allowances  need  not  affect 
the  economic  conditions  of  other  strata  ;  whilst  they 
would  certainly  make  taxation  fall  on  parents  and  on 
the  childless  more  in  proportion  to  their  different  abilities 
to  bear  the  strain,  with  eugenic  and  other  beneficial 
effects.  If  the  fertility  of  all  classes  is  to  be  promoted 
by  income  tax  adjustments,  the  amount  of  the  allowances 
should  bear  a  close  relationship  to  the  amount  of  the 
income  taxed  ;  the  existing  flat  rate  system  producing 
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hardly  any  effect  on  the  fertility  of  the  comparatively 
wealthy  ;  an  objection  which  could  be  remedied  by  a 
reform  presenting  no  great  difficulties.  The  winning  of 
a  moderate  income  by  their  own  work,  the  saving  and 
conversion  into  capital  of  some  of  this  income,  a  saving 
needing  care  and  self-sacrifice,  and  the  preservation  of 
this  capital  in  succeeding  generations  in  consequence  of 
thrift,  temperance  and  perseverance — these  have  been 
as  a  rule  the  steps  in  the  history  of  that  part  of  the  nation 
the  number  of  whose  descendants  would  be  increased  by 
a  properly  adjusted  increase  in  income  tax  allowance 
for  children.  Such  a  history  as  this  proves  that  the 
stock  must  generally  be  sound,  and  the  nation  ought  to 
demand  a  relatively  more  rapid  rate  of  multiplication  of 
all  its  sound  stocks.  Income  tax  allowances  may  produce 
most  effect  in  this  direction  by  indirect  and  psychological 
influences  ;  that  is  by  reminding  tax-payers  every  year 
that  the  nation  regards  the  production  of  a  family  of 
adequate  size  as  a  primary  duty  which  all  fit  married 
couples  owe  to  posterity. 

II.  State  Expenditure  on  Education 
General  Expenditure 

In  attempting  to  estimate  what  are  likely  to  be  the 
effects  on  the  birth-rate  of  any  expenditure  by  the  State 
on  education,  we  find  that  the  facts  on  which  we  have  to 
base  our  conclusions  are  as  a  rule  ill-established  and 
that  we  are  here  dealing  with  a  puzzling  tangle  of  opposing 
influences  and  secondary  consequences.  Educational 
authorities  are  not  yet  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
problem,  or  at  all  events  of  its  practical  importance,  and 
no  recorded  discussion  of  this  topic  is  known  to  me. 
We  have  just  seen  that  the  granting  of  income  tax  allow¬ 
ances  for  children,  this  being  a  method  of  taxing  the 
unmarried  more  than  the  married,  has  the  effect  of  making 
it  easier  for  parents  to  live  up  to  the  standard  of  life 
customary  amongst  their  associates  and  of  thus  causing 
them  to  be  more  ready  to  add  to  the  size  of  their  families. 
This  is  mainly  because  potential  parents  are  guided  to 
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some  extent  in  regard  both  to  what  they  themselves 
spend  on  refinements,  amusements,  luxuries,  etc.,  and 
to  what  they  think  that  their  children  ought  to  be  able 
to  spend  on  such  things,  by  the  example  set  to  them  in 
this  respect  by  members  of  their  own  class,  bachelors 
included  ;  and  when  taxation  puts  any  brake  on  the 
expenditure  by  bachelors,  married  men  feel  they  can 
afford  to  have  more  offspring.  Bachelors  are,  however, 
as  a  rule  setting  no  example  to  their  class  in  regard  to 
expenditure  on  education,  in  this  matter  it  being  the 
married  couples  only  who  set  the  pace  ;  and  this  is  a  fact 
to  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  are  inquiring  whether  further 
Government  grants  for  educational  purposes  would,  like 
income  tax  allowances,  ease  the  strain  on  superior  parents 
in  such  a  way  as  to  tend  to  make  them  more  fertile  ; 
this  being  the  problem  here  to  be  discussed,  it  is  feared 
in  but  a  tentative  manner. 

In  this  discussion  it  will  be  assumed  that  free  elementary 
education  goes  on  in  the  future  on  the  same  lines,  broadly 
speaking,  as  at  present,  secondary  education  being  the 
subject  to  which  attention  is  here  mainly  directed.  State 
expenditure  on  higher  education  may  be  of  two  typical 
kinds  ;  namely  (1)  subsidies  to  educational  establishments 
of  various  kinds,  the  money  not  being  ear-marked  for  the 
benefit  of  particular  pupils,  and  (2)  expenditure  for  the 
benefit  of  particular  pupils,  or,  in  other  words,  on  scholar¬ 
ships.  Again,  scholarships  may  cover  only  a  small  part 
of  the  expenditure  necessarily  falling  on  the  parents, 
these  being  here  described  as  minor  scholarships  ;  or 
they  may  cover  most  or  all  of  such  expenditure,  including 
maintenance  at  home,  when  they  will  be  described  as 
valuable  scholarships.  For  the  same  total  expenditure, 
minor  scholarships  can,  of  course,  be  far  more  numerous 
than  valuable  scholarships.  Then  as  to  the  racial  effects 
of  these  different  kinds  of  expenditure,  this  also  may  be 
considered  under  two  headings  ;  namely,  (1)  the  effects 
of  State  aid  to  secondary  education  on  the  fertility  of 
pupils  generally,  and  (2)  the  effects  of  this  expenditure 
on  the  fertility  of  those  who,  if  they  become  parents  in 
the  future,  would  send  their  children  to  the  institutions 
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thus  assisted.  The  effects  on  the  fertility  of  pupils  and 
on  that  of  potential  parents  in  fact  raise  very  different 
points  for  consideration,  the  effects  on  potential  parents 
being  probably  the  more  important  of  the  two. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  subsidies,  other  than  for  scholar¬ 
ships,  to  secondary  educational  establishments  and  their 
effects  on  the  fertility  of  the  pupils  whose  education  is 
thus  either  cheapened,  improved  or  lengthened,  certain 
investigations  have  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that 
secondary  education  produces  no  direct  effect  on  fecundity, 
that  is  on  the  actual  power  of  producing  offspring  when 
desired,  the  age  of  parents  being  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.1  As  fecundity  is  the  result  of  a  number  of  inborn 
qualities,  this  is,  however,  what  we  should  expect  to  find. 
It  has  often  been  proved,  no  doubt,  that  the  highly 
educated  classes  are  the  more  infertile — that  is,  they  have 
as  a  fact  smaller  families  than  have  those  classes  which 
are  less  well  educated  ;  but  this  fact  standing  alone  can¬ 
not  be  accepted  as  a  proof  that  it  was  a  difference  in 
educational  facilities  which  actually  had  affected  their 
fertility  ;  for  this  correlation  between  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  the  size  of  the  family  may  have  resulted  from 
various  extraneous  causes.  Higher  education  is,  of  course, 
carried  on  to  a  later  age  than  is  elementary  education  ; 
but  this  difference  in  the  age  at  which  education  ceases  is 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  any  material  difference  in 
fertility  between  those  only  educated  in  elementary 
schools  and  those  also  in  colleges.  Secondary  education 
certainly  does,  however,  lead  to  the  adoption  of  occupa¬ 
tions  in  which  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  is 
carried  on  for  a  long  time  after  all  nominal  education  has 
ceased,  in  which  salaries  rise  for  many  years  concurrently 
with  increasing  knowledge,  and  in  which  marriage  in 
consequence  often  takes  place  late  in  life  or  not  at  all. 
Even  if  we  do  hold  that  subsidies  to  higher  educational 
establishments  may  allow  the  school  education  of  the 
pupils  to  be  lengthened  and  may  thus  slightly  lessen  their 

1  Brown,  Greenwood  and  Wood,  “  Fertility  of  Middle  Classes,”  Eugenics 
Review,  Vol.  XII,  p.  158.  Prof.  Holmes,  J.  of  Heredity,  October  1924, 
H.  J.  Banker.  J.  of  Heredity,  February  1925. 
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fertility,  yet  I  think  we  must  conclude  that  a  greater 
effect  in  this  direction  is  likely  to  result  from  pupils,  espe¬ 
cially  the  more  energetic,  being  led  to  adopt  callings  which 
they  would  not  otherwise  have  adopted.  In  other  words, 
certain  individuals,  generally  the  most  capable  of  their 
families,  would  in  consequence  of  any  increased  sub¬ 
sidies  to  education  often  take  advantage  of  any  greater 
opportunities  open  to  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead 
them  to  adopt  one  of  the  professions  where  families  are 
usually  small.  But  if  the  only  effect  of  the  entry  of  these 
superior  individuals  into  these  higher  professions  were  to 
be  the  exclusion  of  other  less  capable  persons  from  them, 
the  result  of  this  public  expenditure  would  only  be  to 
increase  the  natural  superiority  of  the  highly  educated 
and  infertile  classes  by  making  more  effective  that  selec¬ 
tive  process  which  is  now  in  operation,  and  thus  to  in¬ 
crease  its  dysgenic  effects.  This  we  see  is  what  would 
occur  even  if  the  proportion  of  the  individuals  adopting 
the  more  mental  as  compared  with  the  more  manual 
callings  were  to  remain  unaltered  after  the  introduction 
of  any  educational  reforms  ;  but  we  cannot  assume  that 
this  would  be  the  case  ;  for  the  march  of  civilization, 
which  is  largely  due  to  improved  education,  has  been 
nearly  always  accompanied  by  a  relative  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  those  who  gain  their  living  by  their  brains, 
this  increase  being  largely  the  result  of  labour-saving 
appliances.  If  this  be  so,  increased  educational  facilities 
would  also  tend  to  make  more  widespread  that  infertility 
which  now  characterizes  the  better-paid  classes.  Thus, 
when  we  look  to  the  effects  on  the  individuals  whose 
education  would  be  affected  by  increased  grants  for 
secondary  education,  we  must  conclude  that  such  grants 
would,  for  the  foregoing  reasons,  be  likely  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  relative  increase  in  the  tendency  towards 
racial  deterioration  due  to  the  infertility  of  the  more 
educated  classes. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  effects  of  general 
educational  expenditure  by  the  State  on  the  fertility,  not 
of  the  pupils  themselves,  but  of  potential  parents,  that  is 
of  those  who  might  have  offspring  in  the  future.  Fertility 
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depends  to  a  large  extent,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  ease  of 
living  up  to  a  certain  customary  standard  of  life  ;  and 
consequently  any  reform  which  had  the  result  of  making 
education  become  less  expensive  would,  it  would  seem, 
tend  to  increase  the  fertility  of  potential  parents.  A 
point  which  is,  however,  here  often  overlooked  is  that  this 
same  process  of  making  the  education  of  children  less 
costly  to  their  parents  would  also  tend  to  raise  the  cus¬ 
tomary  standards  of  life  in  regard  to  education,  and  thus 
gradually  to  mitigate  or  nullify  the  primary  effect  on  the 
fertility  of  potential  parents  due  to  this  easement  of  the 
strain  on  their  finances.  Moreover,  we  cannot  be  sure 
what  would  be  the  effect  in  the  future  of  any  increased 
public  expenditure  on  education  ;  for  it  might  affect 
potential  parents  in  many  other  ways.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  if,  in  consequence  of  any  such  reform,  education 
were  to  become  a  less  heavy  item  of  customary  expendi¬ 
ture,  the  potential  parent  might  become  more  ready  to 
welcome  the  appearance  of  a  larger  family  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  contemplated,  or,  in  other  words,  he 
might  become  more  fertile.  And,  in  this  case,  if  his 
children,  when  they  grew  up,  were  satisfied  with  the 
education  they  had  received,  they  in  their  turn  might 
wish  for  nothing  better  for  the  education  of  their  prospec¬ 
tive  children  ;  with  the  result  that  the  fertility  of  potential 
parents  might  thus  be  permanently  increased.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  any  reform  did  not  lessen  the  cost  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  parents,  or  if  the  standard  in  educational  matters 
were  in  consequence  to  be  just  so  much  raised  as  to  make 
the  customary  educational  expenditure  by  parents  the 
same  as  it  had  been  previously,  the  potential  parent  might 
see  no  reason  why  he  should  limit  the  size  of  his  family 
either  more  or  less  than  did  potential  parents  before  the 
reform  in  question.  Again,  the  potential  parent  might 
consider  that  any  future  cheapening  or  improvement  of 
certain  types  of  higher  education,  which  he  would  now 
regard  as  being  out  of  the  question  as  regards  any 
children  he  might  have,  would  open  out  new  vocational 
opportunities  for  his  family  if  he  were  to  restrict  their 
numbers  more  than  he  would  otherwise  have  contem- 
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plated.  In  short,  in  so  far  as  any  increase  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  expenditure  by  the  State  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  social  ambition  of  potential  parents,  it  would  make  for 
infertility.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  to  lessen  the  cost 
of  such  education  as  is  now  held  to  be  satisfactory  by 
potential  parents  would  tend  to  increase  their  fertility  in 
the  future,  whilst  an  opposite  effect  would  be  produced 
by  any  lessening  of  the  cost  of  such  education  as  is  now 
held  by  them  to  be  out  of  the  question  for  their  family, 
but  which  would  thus  become  available  for  them — that  is, 
if  it  would  open  out  before  them  any  new  prospects  of 
social  advancement  for  their  children.  And  the  question 
is,  which  of  these  two  tendencies  is  likely  to  prevail  ? 
Certainly  the  fertility  of  the  educated  classes  has  been 
falling  steadily  for  many  years,  whilst  there  has  been  a 
steady  concurrent  rise  in  educational  expenditure  ;  and 
taking  this  fact  also  into  account,  it  seems  probable, 
though  by  no  means  certain,  that  the  net  result  of  any 
further  increase  in  the  general  expenditure  by  the  State 
on  education  would  be  to  tend  to  cause  a  further 
increase  in  the  limitation  of  families  by  educated 
parents. 

Thus  we  see  that  whether  we  look  to  the  effect  on  pupils 
or  on  potential  parents,  it  seems  probable  that  any  in¬ 
crease  in  public  expenditure  on  education  would  tend  to 
diminish  the  fertility  of  all  the  social  strata  thus  affected  ; 
and  we  now  have  to  inquire  whether  the  foregoing  con¬ 
clusions,  if  they  be  accepted,  afford  any  indication  of  the 
public  policy  which  ought  to  be  advocated  in  regard  to 
either  the  diminution  of  the  fertility  of  the  less  fit  or  the 
increase  in  the  fertility  of  the  more  fit.  As  to  those 
individuals  whose  want  of  success  in  life  not  only  makes 
it  difficult  for  them  to  bring  up  a  family  in  suitable  sur¬ 
roundings  but  also  gives  some  indication  of  their  average 
natural  inferiority,  it  would  appear  that  their  fertility 
might  be  reduced  by  making  the  cost  of  educating  their 
children  fall  more  heavily  upon  them.  This  is,  however, 
a  proposal  not  to  be  tolerated  ;  and  all  we  can  say  is  that 
as  the  education  of  children  of  the  poorest  classes  now 
costs  them  nothing,  there  is  no  possibility  of  further 
30 
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harm  being  done  by  cheapening  it.  Then  as  to  the 
possibility,  by  opening  out  new  educational  opportunities 
for  their  children,  of  promoting  social  ambition  amongst 
the  ill-paid  classes  and  thus  of  diminishing  their  fertility, 
probably  but  few  persons  in  very  poor  circumstances 
could  be  affected  in  this  way  ;  and  as  these  few  would 
be  the  pick  of  their  class,  any  diminution  in  their  fertility 
might  be  racially  disadvantageous.  Then,  as  to  attempt¬ 
ing  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  more  fit,  even  if  it  be  true 
that  a  decrease  in  educational  facilities  would  make  for 
increased  fertility,  yet  any  move  in  that  direction  is 
obviously  most  undesirable.  We  must  give  an  excellent 
education  to  all  those  classes  which  are  not  only  capable 
of  benefiting  by  it  but  are  also  especially  likely  to  contain 
men  who,  if  well  educated,  would  prove  to  be  of  exceptional 
value  to  the  nation.  And  here  we  must  ask  whether 
in  truth  what  we  have  here  been  doing  has  not  been 
merely  an  attempt  to  disentangle  some  of  those  complex 
influences  which,  as  the  result  of  increasing  civilization, 
are  producing  an  increasing  relative  infertility  of  the 
superior  types,  to  the  ultimate  destruction  of  civilization 
itself  if  not  checked  in  time.  Civilization  is  largely  due 
to  education,  and  to  strive  to  promote  the  fertility  of  the 
better  types  by  any  attack  on  education  would  be  to 
attempt  to  preserve  civilization  by  destroying  it.  Educa¬ 
tion  must  be  promoted  at  all  hazards,  though  it  may 
perhaps  be  possible  to  indicate  some  educational  methods 
which  would  be  less  harmful  than  others.  Our  general 
conclusion  must,  however,  be  that  to  combat  the  harmful 
effects  of  educational  expenditure  on  fertility,  we  cannot 
rely  on  any  educational  reforms  but  must  look  almost 
entirely  to  those  methods  of  affecting  the  fertility  of  the 
more  and  the  less  fit  which  were  described  in  Chapters  XXI 
and  XXII,  none  of  which  has  any  reference  to  education. 
If  this  be  so,  educationalists  of  all  reformers  ought  to  be 
most  eager  to  advocate  such  safeguards  as  are  necessary 
to  ensure  that  the  racial  qualities  of  the  nation  shall 
improve  in  spite  of  all  future  educational  reforms. 
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Scholarships 

Before  coming  to  final  conclusions,  another  kind  of 
expenditure  in  connexion  with  education  has  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  namely  that  on  scholarships.  It  may  be  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  award  of  scholarships  would  result  in  the 
picking  out  of  the  best  of  each  social  class  ;  and  that 
by  thus  giving  advantages  to  a  selected  few  over  their 
early  associates,  they  would  be  made  more  likely  to  marry, 
with  eugenic  consequences.  This  beneficial  effect  of 
scholarships  is,  however,  in  my  opinion,  likely  to  be  out¬ 
weighed  by  influences  acting  in  the  opposite  direction. 
In  the  first  place,  by  winning  a  scholarship  the  scholar 
becomes  more  likely  to  adopt  a  calling  in  which  salaries 
rise  both  slowly  and  for  a  long  time,  and  which  is,  there¬ 
fore,  inimical  to  fertility.  Again,  as  to  those  who  move 
out  of  their  original  social  surroundings — as  must  often 
be  the  case  with  scholars  originating  in  elementary  schools 
— it  seems  to  me  probable  that  they  will  in  consequence 
have  fewer  opportunities  of  making  friends  with  persons 
of  the  opposite  sex,  this  again  being  a  cause  of  relative 
infertility  amongst  those  rising  to  a  higher  social  class. 
Scholars  certainly  form  a  carefully  selected  and  valuable 
group  of  the  community,  and  if  it  be  true  that  on  the 
whole  scholarships  tend  to  diminish  the  fertility  of  their 
recipients,  their  award  must  be  held  to  produce  dysgenic 
effects.  Scholars  of  marked  and  outstanding  ability  no 
doubt,  as  a  rule,  make  a  financial  success  of  their  lives 
even  in  new  social  surroundings,  and  success  of  this  kind 
certainly  does  materially  help  them  in  their  search  for  a 
mate,  even  if  their  educational  attainments  are  of  little 
avail  to  them  in  this  respect.  Again,  the  more  completely 
scholarships  cover  all  the  costs  falling  on  the  parents,  the 
wider  would  be  the  field  of  choice,  and  the  higher  would 
be  the  average  ability  of  a  given  number  of  selected 
therefrom.  Hence,  to  aid  a  few  exceptional  persons  to 
mount  to  the  top  of  the  social  ladder  by  the  award  of 
valuable  scholarships  would  probably  be  less  harmful  to  the 
race  than  to  aid  a  larger  number  of  persons  to  climb  but 
a  single  step  by  the  award  of  many  minor  scholarships. 
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We  have  also  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  award  of 
scholarships  on  the  fertility  of  potential  parents.  If 
scholarships  were  to  be  so  numerous  that  the  potential 
parent  could  count  on  any  child  of  his  being  not  unlikely 
to  win  one,  and  if  the  consequent  prolongation  of  the 
educational  period  necessitated  any  increased  expenditure 
for  maintenance,  then  such  a  system  would  tend  to 
decrease  the  fertility  of  the  social  stratum  thus  affected  ; 
for  the  potential  parent  would  often  realize  that  it  would 
only  be  by  rigidly  limiting  the  size  of  his  family  that  any 
of  his  children  would  be  enabled  to  take  full  advantage 
of  these  opportunities.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  scholar¬ 
ships  were  few  in  number,  and  if  they  were  so  valuable 
that  they  covered  all  the  costs  of  both  education  and 
maintenance,  they  would  afford  no  logical  reason  for 
making  the  potential  parent  desire  to  limit  the  size  of  his 
family.  Here,  again,  therefore,  we  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that,  as  far  as  racial  effects  are  concerned,  a  given 
sum  of  money  had  better  all  be  expended  on  the  award 
of  a  smaller  number  of  valuable  scholarships  rather  than 
on  a  greater  number  of  minor  ones. 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  side  of  this  question 
which  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  that  is  the  effect 
of  the  award  of  scholarships  to  members  of  a  lower  stratum 
on  the  fertility  of  potential  parents  belonging  to  the  higher 
strata  into  which  these  selected  scholars  would  enter  as 
recruits.  The  effect  on  potential  parents  of  any  increase 
in  competition  from  outside  their  own  social  stratum 
must  be  to  make  them  feel  less  secure  in  regard  to  the 
prospects  of  any  children  they  might  have  in  the  future, 
and  this  feeling  of  insecurity  would  tend  to  make  them 
less  fertile.  Hence,  the  award  of  scholarships  tends  to 
produce  infertility,  not  only  in  the  social  stratum  primarily 
affected,  but  also  in  all  the  strata  above  it.  And  the  only 
complete  remedy  for  the  harm  done  by  scholarships — and 
also  by  educational  facilities  generally — in  promoting 
infertility  by  facilitating  the  transfer  between  classes 
would  be  by  the  introduction  of  a  caste  system  so  rigid 
as  to  prohibit  all  movement  between  the  different  social 
strata.  But  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  Chapters 
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X  and  XXII  that  such  a  proposal  stands  condemned,  not 
only  because  of  its  immediate  social  effects,  but  also 
because  its  racial  effects  would  in  truth  in  the  long  run 
probably  be  harmful.  In  fact  we  are  here  again  con¬ 
sidering  one  of  those  injurious  effects  on  the  race  resulting 
from  the  civilizing  influences  of  education,  effects  which 
certainly  we  can  only  hope  to  reverse  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  reforms  unconnected  with  education. 

Another  point  perhaps  worth  noting  is  that  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  practice  to  consider  the  financial  position  of 
the  parents  when  awarding  minor  scholarships  or  bursaries  ; 
and,  although  strong  arguments  can  be  brought  forward 
in  favour  of  these  awards  being  affected  by  the  parents’ 
ability  to  cover  the  necessary  costs,  yet  something  may  be 
said  on  the  other  side.  The  aim  of  public  expenditure 
on  scholarships  should  be  to  produce  citizens  likely  to 
prove  of  value  to  the  nation  as  a  whole  ;  and  in  this  con¬ 
nexion  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  future  success  of 
the  child  of  to-day  will  depend  largely  on  the  possession 
of  certain  qualities  which  cannot  be  tested  by  scholarship 
examinations.  Now  these  untested  qualities,  which  are 
dependent  on  character,  temperament  and  health,  are 
less  likely  to  be  found  amongst  the  families  of  the  un¬ 
successful  than  amongst  the  descendants  of  the  successful ; 
and,  consequently,  any  preference  given  to  the  children  of 
poor  and  often  unsuccessful  parents  would  somewhat 
diminish  the  chance  of  those  selected  turning  out  to  be 
persons  of  value  to  the  State.  A  less  subtle  argument 
telling  in  the  same  direction  can  be  founded  on  the  fact 
that  anything  which  attaches  the  taint  of  charity  to  the 
whole  system  of  scholarships  does  widespread  harm.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  in  support  of  this  view  to  point  to 
a  school  where  the  scholars  are  not  held  in  equal  esteem 
with  those  boys  whose  parents  pay  full  fees,  and  where 
all  the  boys  are,  or  were,  apt  to  despise  all  learning. 
In  the  long  run  it  would  probably  be  best  for  the  nation 
if,  in  connexion  with  the  award  of  scholarships,  no 
inquiry  were  to  be  made  in  regard  to  the  parents’  financial 
position  ;  whilst  if  racial  effects  only  were  to  be  held 
in  view,  the  only  extraneous  circumstance  which  ought 
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to  tell  in  favour  of  the  pupil  in  regard  to  the  award  of  a 
scholarship  should  be  his  being  a  member  of  a  large 
family.  If  scholarships  could  be  utilized  as  a  means  of 
promoting  to  the  higher  social  strata  those  individuals 
who  are  both  able  and  naturally  fertile,  this  item  of  educa¬ 
tional  expenditure  would  become  decidedly  beneficial  to 
the  race. 


Minor  Considerations  and  Conclusions 

When  considering  the  ways  in  which  the  effects  of 
educational  expenditure  could  be  made  less  harmful  to 
the  race,  it  should  first  be  noted  that  in  so  far  as  education 
does  no  more  than  make  for  advancement  in  moral  tone 
or  aesthetic  taste,  without  promoting  social  ambition,  it 
can  hardly  affect  the  fertility  of  the  individual  one  way  or 
the  other  ;  except  that  if  the  laws  of  natural  inheritance 
were  to  become  widely  known,  the  stronger  the  sense  of 
duty,  the  more  likely  would  the  individual  be  to  do  what 
is  right  in  regard  to  family  limitation.  And  this  con¬ 
sideration  confirms  a  conclusion  which  may  be  drawn  on 
other  grounds,  namely  that  the  main  though  not  the 
exclusive  aim  of  State  expenditure  on  education  should  be 
character  building. 

It  is  both  legitimate  and  convenient,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  look  to  the  day  labourer  as  being  typical  of  the  class 
in  which  the  size  of  families  is  in  need  of  being  held  in 
check,  and  to  the  skilled  artisan  as  being  typical  of  the 
class  in  which  fairly  large  families  are  especially  to  be 
desired  ;  and  our  conclusions  can  be  well  illustrated  by 
considering  what  should  be  done  as  regards  these  two 
classes  in  the  matter  of  educational  facilities.  Looking  to 
the  day  labourer  class  in  the  first  instance,  what  has  been 
said  in  regard  to  scholarships  need  not  here  be  repeated  ; 
and  all  that  remains  to  be  noted  is  that  the  average 
fertility  of  this  class  could  be  somewhat  diminished  by  a 
prolongation  of  the  period  of  compulsory  education, 
with  its  consequent  latening  of  the  age  at  which  remunera¬ 
tive  work  could  be  begun.  This  effect  would,  however, 
only  be  produced  because  the  result  would  be  an  increase 
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in  the  strain  on  the  already  strained  family  finances  of 
the  poor  ;  and,  consequently,  the  more  thoughtless  the 
potential  parent,  the  less  would  be  the  resulting  check  on 
his  fertility.  Many  poor  parents,  no  doubt,  would  take 
thought  as  to  any  diminution  in  the  prospective  earnings 
of  their  children  when  growing  up,  due  to  enforced  absten¬ 
tion  from  remunerative  employment ;  but  here  we  must 
ask  whether  some  unmistakable  warning  indicating  the 
size  of  the  family  which  ought  not  to  be  exceeded,  together 
with  some  effective  method  of  enforcing  attention  to  such 
warnings  when  given,  would  not  in  the  long  run  be  both 
kinder  to  the  individual  and  better  for  the  race  than  any 
indirect  pressure  connected  with  education.  If  we  could 
rely  on  effective  racial  safeguards  being  introduced  in  the 
future,  the  school  age  should  without  doubt  be  settled 
without  any  reference  to  eugenic  considerations. 

Then,  as  to  the  skilled  artisan,  his  fertility  would  be 
increased  in  a  desirable  manner  if  he  were  made  to  feel 
more  sure  that  he  would  be  able  without  undue  strain  to 
bring  up  several  boys  to  follow  the  same  calling  as  himself. 
This  end  would  probably  best  be  attained  by  making  all 
education  during  the  compulsory  period  not  only  free  of 
cost  but  also  of  so  good  a  quality  as  to  make  it  give  complete 
satisfaction  to  the  parents  and,  therefore,  not  to  give 
rise  to  any  temptation  on  their  part  to  incur  extra  expendi¬ 
ture  on  education  during  this  period.  As  to  any  secon¬ 
dary  education  held  to  be  desirable  by  the  artisan  for  his 
children  at  a  later  age,  this  should  be  largely  aided  by  the 
State,  but  should  not  be  given  quite  free  of  cost.  The 
expenditure  by  the  artisan  on  higher  education,  in  so  far 
as  useful  in  training  his  sons  to  become  craftsmen  like 
himself,  would  best  be  covered  by  a  contributory  family 
allowance  system  organized  to  their  own  liking  by  the 
artisans  themselves.  We  have,  however,  thus  far  left  out 
the  possibility  of  social  ambition  being  aroused  in  the 
mind  of  the  artisan  by  any  further  expenditure  by  the 
State  on  education,  with  a  consequent  diminution  in  his 
fertility.  First  let  us  imagine  that  society  is  divided  into 
different  social  strata  in  accordance  with  the  rate  of  wages 
received,  and  also  that  each  stratum  has  its  own  family 
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allowance  system  by  means  of  which  all  the  customary 
costs  of  education  in  that  stratum  are  completely  covered. 
Now,  in  these  circumstances,  the  allowances  drawn  by 
parents  belonging  to  a  less  well-paid  stratum  would  not, 
as  a  rule,  cover  the  costs  customary  in  the  better-paid 
strata,  and,  consequently,  a  certain  barrier  would  thus 
be  erected  rendering  all  movement  between  the  strata 
more  difficult.  This  would  place  a  check  on  social 
ambition  amongst  the  naturally  prudent,  which  would 
produce  a  desirable  increase  in  their  fertility,  though  it 
certainly  would  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  caste.  If 
there  were,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  valuable 
scholarships,  and  if  in  consequence  potential  parents  were 
to  feel  that  the  chances  of  any  children  of  theirs  rising 
above  their  own  social  position  would  depend,  not  all  on 
the  length  of  their  own  purses,  but  entirely  on  the  qualities 
of  those  children  themselves,  then  this  caste  feeling 
would  be  sufficiently  obliterated,  and  the  parents  would 
be  under  no  special  temptation  to  limit  the  size  of  their 
families  because  of  any  State  aid  to  higher  education.  A 
system  of  family  allowances  graded  in  accordance  with 
the  incomes  earned  in  each  class,  together  with  a  liberal 
expenditure  on  scholarships  covering  all  costs  likely  to 
be  thrown  on  parents,  appears  to  be  the  best  way  of 
mitigating  the  harmful  effects  on  the  race  of  educational 
facilities. 

Another  fact  to  be  remembered  is  that  education  is 
very  costly,  and  that  any  additional  taxation  raised  for 
this  purpose  would  tend  to  reduce  the  fertility  of  the 
tax-paying  classes  generally,  for  a  long  time  at  all  events  ; 
this  being  a  dysgenic  effect  not  to  be  altogether  over¬ 
looked.  Precautions  should  certainly  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  no  educational  expenditure  is  incurred  in  vain  ;  and 
with  this  end  in  view,  State  aid  should  only  be  given  to 
institutions  which  make  it  reasonably  certain,  by  the 
introduction  of  suitable  tests,  that  public  money  is  not 
expended  on  the  teaching  of  pupils  naturally  incapable  of 
benefiting  by  the  instruction  given.  Indeed,  it  is  probably 
in  most  cases  better  for  the  pupils  themselves  that  they 
should  be  excluded  from  institutions  designed  to  give 
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trainings  for  careers  for  which  they  would  not  be  fitted  ; 
for  failure  in  after-life  is  both  more  damaging  and  more 
painful  than  an  early  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  humbler 
calling  must  be  followed. 

The  conclusions  here  arrived  at  may  be  summarized  in 
the  following  manner.  To  elevate  the  moral  tone  of  the 
whole  nation  by  educational  methods  would  have  no  direct 
effect  on  fertility,  and  this  should  be  the  main  aim  of  this 
branch  of  State  expenditure.  To  make  the  education  of 
children  less  costly  would  tend  to  increase  the  fertility 
of  potential  parents,  provided  the  instruction  given  was 
satisfactory  to  the  parents  ;  whilst  the  opening  out  of  new 
educational  possibilities  might  tend  to  arouse  new  feelings 
of  social  ambition  and  thus  to  lessen  their  fertility.  The 
net  result  of  the  civilizing  influences  of  education  is  probably 
to  diminish  the  fertility  of  the  more  fit,  and  thus  to 
undermine  civilization  itself.  This  evil  racial  effect  of 
modern  civilization  must  be  combated,  not  by  lessening 
our  efforts  to  improve  national  education,  but  by  the 
introduction  of  the  many  safeguards  which  have  been 
described  in  previous  chapters.  The  racial  effects  of  public 
expenditure  could,  no  doubt,  be  rendered  somewhat  less 
harmful  by  the  adoption  of  a  suitable  educational  policy. 
Scholarships  should  be  less  numerous  and  more  valuable 
rather  than  more  numerous  and  not  nearly  covering  the 
expenses  necessarily  thrown  on  parents  ;  and  their  aim 
should  be  to  ensure  that  all  who  might  become  of  excep¬ 
tional  value  to  the  State  should  actually  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  use.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  compulsory  period, 
education  of  all  kinds  should  be  both  free  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Secondary  educational  establishments  should  be 
freely  subsidized  by  the  State,  provided  that  no  money 
is  wasted  in  teaching  the  incapable  and  the  unwilling. 
From  the  eugenic  point  of  view,  the  main  aim  should  be 
to  make  parents  of  sound  stock  feel  that  they  could, 
without  undue  strain,  cover  all  the  costs  of  educating  a 
family  of  reasonable  size  sufficiently  well  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  down  into  a  lower  social  stratum  ;  whilst  as 
to  the  possibility  of  their  children  rising  to  a  social  stratum 
higher  than  their  own,  this  should  be  regarded  as  a  not 
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improbable  event,  but  one  entirely  out  of  the  parents’ 
control.  And  these  results  would  best  be  attained  by 
adopting  the  above-mentioned  precautions  in  regard  to 
both  scholarships  and  State  expenditure  on  education 
generally,  together  with  family  allowance  systems  organized 
by  the  members  of  the  different  callings  themselves. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE 

Marriage 

Questions  connected  with  the  selection  of  mates  in 
marriage  have  already  been  dealt  with  ;  but  so  far  no 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  legal  precautions  which 
should  surround  the  marriage  contract.  Though  we  are 
here  considering  all  these  questions  mainly  from  the 
eugenic  point  of  view,  yet  in  attempting  to  forecast  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  likely  to  result  from  any 
proposed  reform,  the  immediate  effects  should  in  fact 
always  receive  full  consideration.  In  regard  to  checks  on 
marriage,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  marriage  is 
natural,  that  marriage  makes  for  happiness,  and  that 
bars  to  marriage  encourage  immorality.  Here,  then,  are 
strong  arguments  in  favour  of  great  caution  being  exercised 
in  introducing  any  changes  in  the  laws  or  customs  affecting 
marriage.  But  against  this  plea  for  caution  it  must  be 
remembered  that  any  legislation  which  tended  to  delay 
or  diminish  marriages  amongst  the  inferior  types  to  a 
greater  extent  than  amongst  the  superior  types  would  in 
the  long  run  be  beneficial  to  the  race.  We  are  here  dealing 
with  a  difficult  balancing  of  good  and  evil  effects. 

In  regard  to  the  feeble-in-mind  and  the  insane,  we  have 
already  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  ought  not  to 
become  parents  ;  and  as  regards  those  who  have  been 
duly  certified  as  belonging  to  either  of  these  categories  it 
seems,  therefore,  rational  that  in  their  case  marriage  should 
be  legally  prohibited.  In  Chapter  XII  it  has  already  been 
suggested  that  the  Mental  Deficiency  Act  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  make  it  a  misdemeanour  knowingly  to 
marry  or  to  promote  or  connive  at  the  marriage  of  a 
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person  certified  as  being  mentally  defective  ;  and  similar 
provisions  should  be  made  applicable  to  all  whilst  certified 
as  being  insane.  Here  we  should  be  dealing  with  persons 
already  selected  under  carefully  safeguarded  legal  pro¬ 
visions  designed  to  prevent  those  who  are  not  definitely 
mentally  defective  or  insane  from  ever  being  certified. 
These  suggested  amendments  to  the  existing  laws  would 
no  doubt  be  effective  in  very  few  cases,  and  they  would 
be  chiefly  beneficial  from  their  educative  influence. 

There  are  other  classes  of  persons  who  ought  not  to 
become  parents,  but  in  whose  case  the  legal  enforcement 
of  provisions  preventing  marriage  would  be  attended 
with  almost  insuperable  difficulties.  That  the  tuberculous, 
the  epileptic  and  the  habitual  criminal  should  have  no 
offspring  is  a  conclusion  which  will  receive  wide  approval, 
but  when  we  come  to  look  into  details,  we  find  that  in 
each  case  we  should  be  dealing  with  a  class  so  difficult 
to  define  accurately  that  the  fact  of  a  person  being  described 
as  belonging  to  it  could  not  well  be  made  the  basis  of  legal 
decisions.  In  Sweden  the  marriage  of  epileptics  has  been 
for  long  forbidden  by  law,  but  I  believe  that  few  if  any 
cases  have  actually  come  before  the  law  courts  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  enactment.  Epilepsy  is  a  term  which 
covers  a  wide  diversity  of  ailments,  some  of  them  being 
of  so  mild  a  nature  as  to  be  detected  with  difficulty  ; 
and  it  is  probably  this  fact  which  has  made  this  Swedish 
legislation  inoperative.  Somewhat  the  same  difficulties 
would  be  felt  in  making  tubercular  diseases  a  bar  to 
marriage  ;  for  if  all  those  who  were  infected  with  the 
microbe  in  question  were  to  be  classed  as  tuberculous, 
immense  numbers  when  young  would  be  included  in  this 
category.  A  conclusion  arrived  at  in  a  previous  chapter, 
namely  that  the  tuberculous  should  not  marry,  was 
intended  only  to  apply  to  those  persons  in  whom  the 
disease  is  in  an  active  and  progressive  stage,  and  to  decide 
when  this  is  the  case  is  not  always  an  easy  matter.  Then, 
again,  there  are  cases  where  persons  affected  by  these 
ailments,  or  who  have  been  insane,  might  rightly  marry 
provided  that  no  children  were  to  be  forthcoming  ;  and 
to  make  marriage  legal  and  parenthood  illegal  would  place 
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a  severe  strain  on  the  skill  of  the  parliamentary  draughts¬ 
man.  Then  as  to  the  man  who  constantly  commits  small 
offences  against  the  law,  it  would  be  most  desirable  that 
he  should  not  marry  ;  but  as  marriage  in  his  case  might 
be  a  stepping-stone  to  better  things,  it  is  doubtful  if  public 
opinion  would  ever  allow  it  to  be  actually  prohibited. 
The  marriage  of  neither  the  tuberculous,  nor  the  epileptic, 
nor  the  habitual  criminal,  can  now,  it  is  feared,  be  legally 
prohibited. 

In  order  to  overcome  some  of  the  above-mentioned 
difficulties,  it  has  often  been  proposed  that  the  deposit  of 
a  medical  certificate  should  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
the  issue  of  a  marriage  licence  ;  but  even  this  proposal  is 
open  to  various  objections.  It  is  with  regard  to  venereal 
diseases  that  this  suggestion  has  most  often  been  made, 
and  in  this  connexion  it  is  no  doubt  worthy  of  careful 
consideration.  The  points  at  issue  concerning  these 
diseases  will  not,  however,  here  be  discussed  in  detail, 
both  because  I  am  not  an  expert,  and  because  I  prefer  to 
limit  the  scope  of  my  observations  to  such  effects  on  future 
generations  as  are  due  to  natural  inheritance  and  not  to 
infection.  I  will  content  myself  with  remarking  that,  as 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  detection  of  the  presence  of 
gonorrhoeal  infection  is  surrounded  with  so  much  doubt 
and  difficulty  that  it  could  not  be  made  the  basis  of  any 
legal  prohibition  or  penalty. 

The  strongest  objection  to  making  it  necessary  to  obtain 
a  medical  certificate  as  a  pre-requisite  to  obtaining  a 
marriage  certificate  is,  however,  in  my  opinion,  that  it 
would  place  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  medical 
profession.  In  the  case  of  insanity  or  mental  defect,  a 
certificate  permitting  a  person  to  be  confined  can  no  doubt 
be  signed  by  two  medical  men,  if  endorsed  by  a  magistrate  ; 
and,  to  say  the  least,  equal  precautions  would  be  necessary 
as  regards  the  issue  of  any  certificate  which  was  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  a  marriage  licence.  Decisions  in  regard 
to  insanity  are  frequently  revised,  and  in  the  same  way, 
after  the  necessary  medical  certificate  had  been  refused, 
another  application  might  be  permitted  after  a  few  months’ 
interval.  But  a  first  failure  to  obtain  a  certificate  would 
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in  many  cases  break  off  an  engagement  ;  it  would  often 
be  an  irremediable  injury  to  the  party  concerned  ;  and  a 
corresponding  responsibility  would  be  thrown  on  the 
medical  man  who  had  refused  to  sign  it.  Then  as  regards 
tuberculosis,  epilepsy,  insanity  and  other  diseases,  all 
the  difficulties  mentioned  above  in  reference  to  where  the 
line  should  be  drawn  when  deciding  whether  to  sign  a 
clean  certificate  of  health  would  be  felt  to  the  full  by  the 
medical  man  on  whom  this  duty  fell.  Lastly,  a  marriage 
might  be  justifiable  when  it  was  decided  that  no  children 
would  be  forthcoming,  or  after  the  woman  in  question 
had  passed  the  period  of  child-birth,  even  if  objectionable 
when  progeny  might  be  forthcoming  ;  and  the  decision 
as  to  when  parenthood  might  be  prevented  by  contra¬ 
ceptives  or  had  become  an  impossibility  would  often  raise 
great  difficulties.  We  must  here  again,  I  think,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  no  actual  legal  prohibition  could  be 
based  upon  such  doubtful  foundations. 

In  promoting  eugenic  reforms  it  would  often  be  best 
to  try  to  link  them  up  with  reforms  which,  by  producing 
immediate  benefits,  would  be  more  likely  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  public.  No  couple  should  be  tied  together 
until  separated  by  death  or  divorce  unless  each  is 
acquainted  with  certain  facts  concerning  the  other,  and 
further  legal  safeguards  might  well  be  introduced  to 
prevent  anyone  from  marrying  a  lunatic,  a  criminal  or 
an  habitual  drunkard  in  ignorance  of  what  they  were 
doing.  With  this  object  in  view,  and  also  to  reap  certain 
obvious  concurrent  racial  advantages,  the  following 
proposals  are  suggested  for  consideration  : — Each  party 
should  be  obliged  before  the  issue  of  a  marriage  licence  to 
sign  a  certificate  in  a  prescribed  form,  and  this  certificate 
should  be  handed  to  the  other  party  by  the  authority 
dealing  with  these  matters  some  time  before  the  issue  of 
the  licence.  This  certificate  should  contain  a  declaration 
of  belief  that  he  or  she  is  not  suffering  from  certain  non- 
contagious  diseases  or  certain  contagious  diseases  in  a 
form  which  might  injure  the  other  party  or  the  children 
of  the  proposed  union,  the  diseases  in  question,  including 
insanity,  epilepsy,  venereal  diseases,  tuberculosis,  and 
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possibly  others,  being  set  forth  in  the  printed  form  of 
certificate.  The  certificate  should  also  include  a  declara¬ 
tion  that  he  or  she  had  never  been  confined  in  a  prison, 
lunatic  asylum,  or  home  for  inebriates,  or  had  been 
certified  either  as  a  lunatic  or  as  a  mentally  defective 
person,  or  had  been  convicted  of  any  offence,  or  previously 
married  or  divorced.  When  any  such  statement  could 
not  be  truthfully  made,  full  particulars  should  be  given 
of  the  facts  which  made  this  impossible.  The  name  and 
address  of  a  doctor  who  had  been  consulted  should  be 
stated,  with  a  definite  request  to  that  doctor  to  answer 
any  inquiries  made  by  the  other  party,  or  by  his  or  her 
parents  or  guardians.  A  knowingly  false  declaration, 
with  intention  to  deceive,  should  be  punished  with  im¬ 
prisonment  of  specified  length  and  without  option  of  fine  ; 
and  it  should  moreover,  generally  speaking,  be  made 
a  sufficient  ground  for  the  annulment  of  the  marriage.  By 
means  of  such  an  enactment,  considerable  immediate  and 
racial  advantages  would  be  obtained. 

In  certain  countries  the  relationship,  if  any,  existing 
between  the  parties  has  to  be  declared  before  marriage  ; 
but  if  consanguineous  unions  are,  as  I  hold,  more  likely 
to  benefit  than  to  injure  the  race,  this  precaution  would 
have  no  advantages  from  the  purely  racial  point  of  view. 
In  fact  it  might  be  injurious  in  spreading  false  beliefs  as 
to  the  evil  effects  of  cousin  marriages.  There  are,  in  fact, 
no  reasons  known  to  me  which  make  it  desirable  that  the 
English  laws  in  regard  to  this  point  should  be  altered, 
and  the  same  applies  to  those  regulations  affecting  the 
age  at  marriage. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
suggested  system  of  certificates,  it  would  be  well  that  a 
demand  should  be  made  by  the  woman’s  relatives  that 
the  man  should  insure  his  life  ;  for  in  this  way  it  would  be 
made  necessary  for  him  to  obtain  a  medical  certificate. 
On  consideration  it  appears,  however,  that  though  the 
woman  might  be  in  some  degree  thus  safeguarded,  the 
racial  effects  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  of  doubtful  value. 
Trouble  would  certainly  arise  with  reference  to  the  value 
of  the  insurance,  with  the  result  that  more  marriages  would 
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thus  be  hindered  amongst  the  prudent  than  amongst 
the  imprudent.  The  benefit,  if  any,  would  consist  in 
separating  the  prudent  from  the  imprudent  stocks. 

Even  if  all  the  safeguards  above  suggested  as  desirable 
were  to  be  introduced,  the  number  of  marriages  thus 
frustrated  would  be  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
population,  and  any  measures  intended  to  prevent  racial 
deterioration  must  be  more  widespread  in  their  scope  in 
order  to  produce  material  results.  If  precautions  could  be 
introduced  placing  a  check  on  rash  and  ill-considered 
marriages  amongst  all  classes  of  the  community,  the 
racial  results  might  be  very  beneficial,  the  reason  being 
that  it  is  only  rash  and  foolish  people  who  attempt  to 
enter  into  such  unions  and  that  their  rashness  and  folly 
are  qualities  which  are  transmissible  to  their  offspring. 
No  doubt  this  argument  is  too  subtle  to  attract  public 
attention,  and  any  reform  dealing  with  this  question 
would,  therefore,  have  to  be  advocated  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  marriages  without  forethought  often  result 
in  unhappy  unions.  With  these  objects  in  view  the 
following  suggestions  seem  to  be  worthy  of  consideration  : — 
Both  parties  should  be  made  to  produce  birth  certificates 
before  the  issue  of  the  marriage  licence  ;  and  if  the  man 
was,  let  us  say,  under  23  years  of  age  and  the  woman 
under  21,  they  should  be  made  to  state  the  names  and 
addresses  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  to  whom  a  notice 
of  the  proposed  marriage  should  be  sent  in  good  time  by 
the  proper  authority.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
proposed  marriage  should  be  advertised  in  the  newspapers 
in  advance  at  the  public  expense,  on  the  ground  that 
anything  that  makes  for  publicity  would  be  advantageous. 
But  here  again  the  doubt  cannot  but  arise  as  to  whether 
such  precautions  would  not  on  the  whole  reduce  parenthood 
more  amongst  the  desirable  than  amongst  the  undesirable 
stocks. 

If  destitution  is  in  any  degree  correlated  with  inferior 
hereditary  qualities,  as  indicated  in  Chapter  XV,  nothing 
would  be  more  desirable  from  the  racial  point  of  view 
than  the  absolute  prohibition  of  marriage  when  the  income 
earned  by  the  man  would  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  a  family 
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in  decency.  It  may,  therefore,  plausibly  be  suggested 
that  if  any  certificate  were  demanded  from  the  man  before 
marriage,  it  should  contain  a  statement  in  regard  to  his 
income.  But  such  a  provision  would  be  most  likely  to 
be  operative  in  enabling  prudent  parents  to  prevent  their 
daughter  from  marrying  a  less  prudent  partner.  Would 
that  be  a  beneficial  effect  as  far  as  the  race  is  concerned  ? 
Does  not  the  answer  depend  on  which  of  the  two  would, 
in  consequence  of  this  interference  with  their  designs, 
be  prevented  for  the  longer  period  from  obtaining  another 
mate  ?  If  the  prudent  daughter  remained  for  long  un¬ 
married,  whilst  the  less  prudent  man  soon  obtained  a 
partner  who  was  not  so  careful  about  his  future  prospects, 
would  not  the  net  results  on  the  race  be  definitely  dysgenic  ? 
What  would  be  desirable  is  that  marriage  should  be 
absolutely  prohibited  when  the  income  of  the  bread-winner 
is  below  a  certain  figure  ;  but  even  though  the  eugenist 
may  point  triumphantly  to  the  fact  that  the  young  Zulu 
had  to  prove  that  he  had  killed  his  man  before  he  could 
take  unto  himself  a  wife,  doubts  must  yet  be  felt  whether 
in  this  more  civilized  age  any  effective  arrangements 
could  now  be  made  which  would  serve  as  a  bar  to  marriage 
to  those  who  seem  unlikely  to  make  a  suitable  head  of  a 
household. 

Here  an  obvious  objection  may  be  raised  in  certain 
quarters  on  the  ground  that  to  stop  marriage  does  not 
stop  procreation.  It  would,  however,  somewhat  lessen 
undesirable  procreation ;  and  to  prove  that  benefits 
will  be  small  is  no  argument  against  trying  to  obtain  them. 
Another  objection  likely  to  be  raised  against  the  fore¬ 
going  proposals  is  that  they  would  result  in  the  birth  of 
an  increased  number  of  illegitimate  children,  because 
the  consequent  delays  in  the  marriage  ceremony  would 
often  result  either  in  no  marriage  taking  place,  or  in  the 
birth  taking  place  before  the  ceremony.  If  we  calmly 
recall  the  subsequent  history  of  those  whom  we  have 
seen  forced  into  marriage  because  of  the  expected  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  child,  we  must  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  moral 
or  other  advantages  likely  to  result  from  such  a  course  ; 
that  is  to  say,  as  to  whether  the  appearance  of  an  illegiti- 
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mate  child  would  not  have  really  been  preferable. 
Enforced  marriages  not  infrequently  lead  to  divorce, 
and  sometimes  result  in  the  man  becoming  the  legal  father 
of  a  child  not  his  own  ;  and  where  all  affection  between 
husband  and  wife  is  absent,  much  misery  is  likely  to  be 
endured.  The  remarks  only  apply  to  enforced  marriages  ; 
for  if  prospective  parents  wish  to  get  married  they  will 
seldom  be  prevented  from  doing  so.  Then  as  to  a  child 
appearing  before  the  marriage  ceremony  rather  than  soon 
after  it  has  taken  place,  the  child  will  according  to  recent 
legislation  be  legitimate.  But  here  again  let  anyone 
consider  what  he  would  now  feel  if  he  discovered  that 
either  he  was  illegitimate,  or  that  he  had  been  illegitimate 
for  some  time  after  birth,  or  that  he  was  born  a  month  or 
two  after  his  parents’  marriage  ;  for  these  are  the  only 
alternatives  when  parenthood  is  the  result  of  intercourse 
before  marriage.  To  a  person  with  right  moral  feeling, 
would  the  difference  between  these  alternatives  appear 
very  material  ?  To  be  illegitimate  may  entail  some  dis¬ 
agreeable  consequences,  but  we  thus  see  that  a  delay  in 
the  marriage  ceremony,  though  objectionable,  would  not 
be  materially  damaging.  At  all  events  legislation  should, 
broadly  speaking,  be  enacted  with  the  object  of  promoting 
the  morality  of  the  public  in  general  and  in  the  interests 
of  the  moral  rather  than  of  those  who  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  to  be  immoral.  The  sentimental  desire  to  avoid 
suffering  by  whitewashing  immorality  is  one  with  which 
I  have  no  sympathy,  and  if  a  certain  number  of  permanently 
or  temporarily  illegitimate  children  would  be  born  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  any  legislation  beneficial  to  the  race,  that 
fact  should  not  deter  us  from  advocating  such  measures. 
The  question  to  which  our  attention  should  be  mainly 
directed  in  regard  to  any  reform  is  as  to  whether  it  would 
in  truth  tend  to  raise  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of 
the  whole  nation. 


Summary  and  Conclusions  as  Regards  Marriage 

Though  caution  is  certainly  needed  in  introducing 
reforms  affecting  marriage  rights,  yet  many  steps  in  this 
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direction  might  now  usefully  be  taken.  The  marriage  of 
persons  whilst  certified  as  insane  or  mentally  defective 
should  be  prohibited.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  issue  of  a 
marriage  licence,  certificates  should  be  exchanged  between 
the  parties  of  such  a  nature  as  best  to  ensure  that  the  cere¬ 
mony  should  not  be  performed  whilst  one  party  remained 
in  ignorance  of  the  defects  of  the  other,  false  declarations 
being  severely  punished,  and  in  some  cases  permitting  the 
annulment  of  the  marriage.  The  numbers  of  intended 
marriages  abandoned  in  consequence  of  such  precautions 
being  adopted  would  be  small,  and  more  useful  racial 
results  would  be  produced  by  greater  publicity  being 
given  to  intended  marriages,  and  by  parents  being  given 
reasonable  opportunities  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on 
their  children  when  marriage  is  contemplated,  the  object 
being  to  place  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  marriage 
of  rash  and  foolish  persons.  All  impediments  to  marriage 
which  are  less  likely  to  be  operative  amongst  the  destitute 
and  the  imprudent  than  amongst  the  better  types  would 
have  certain  dysgenic  effects  on  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
these  impediments  including  a  man  being  made  to  insure 
his  life  or  declare  his  income  before  marriage.  Such 
precautions  would,  however,  tend  to  differentiate  the  less 
fit  from  the  more  fit  stocks,  and  they  would,  therefore, 
be  beneficial  if  combined  with  drastic  measures  calculated 
to  keep  down  the  rate  of  multiplication  of  the  inferior 
types. 


Divorce 

In  regard  to  divorce  as  a  method  of  terminating  the 
marriage  contract,  it  should  in  the  first  place  be  noted 
that  there  is  no  other  racial  question  in  reference  to  which 
preconceived  opinions  more  often  blind  the  eugenic 
inquirer  to  the  fact  that,  putting  aside  certain  slow  and 
problematical  evolutionary  movements,  all  racial  effects 
are  dependent  on  modifications  being  produced  in  the 
fertilities  of  the  parties  concerned.  Let  us  begin,  therefore, 
with  a  study  of  the  effects  of  divorce  on  the  number  of 
offspring,  leaving  moral  questions  for  later  consideration. 
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Now  the  only  alternatives  to  divorce  are  either  separation, 
legal  or  voluntary,  or  the  continuation  of  cohabitation  ; 
and  it  may  be  as  well  to  begin  by  regarding  continued 
cohabitation  as  being  the  only  alternative  to  divorce. 
By  dividing  the  parties,  divorce,  of  course,  prevents  any 
more  offspring  of  that  union  from  appearing  ;  this  result 
being  therefore  a  diminution  in  their  fertility.  But 
unions  with  other  parties  will  take  place  after  divorce, 
and  other  offspring  will  make  their  appearance  ;  and  what 
we  have  to  consider  in  regard  to  total  fertility  is  whether 
the  net  result  of  divorce  being  permitted  is  an  increase 
or  a  decrease  of  the  total  number  of  offspring  produced. 
A  desire  for  divorce  implies,  to  say  the  least,  a  want  of 
harmony  between  the  parties  concerned ;  and  any 
estrangement  would  to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  tend  to 
promote  infertility  in  the  absence  of  divorce.  Moreover, 
divorce  is  often  desired  with  the  definite  object  of  forming 
a  union  with  some  other  person  who  had  aroused  sexual 
desires.  At  all  events,  not  only  does  divorce  open  out 
new  fields  of  choice,  but  a  man  in  consequence  often  mates 
with  a  woman  younger  than  the  wife  from  whom  he  had 
been  divorced,  thus  making  his  continued  fertility  more 
likely.  On  the  balance  it  seems  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  divorce  of  ill-suited  couples  normally  results  in  more 
offspring  being  produced  by  the  parties  concerned  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  they  had  remained  united, 
that  is,  an  increase  in  the  total  number  of  children  born 
into  the  world.1  Granted  that  this  is  the  case,  what 
we  next  have  to  inquire  is  whether  the  racial  qualities 
of  the  community  are  thus  being  raised  or  lowered.  As 
to  the  new  partners  of  those  who  have  been  divorced,  we 
know  nothing  about  them  ;  but  on  the  principle  of  assortive 
mating,  and  as  the  nearest  available  approach  to  the  truth, 
we  shall  be  justified  in  assuming  that  they  are  of  the  same 
type  as  the  divorced  parties  themselves.  The  question 
which  we  have  to  settle  is,  therefore,  whether  those  who 
are  divorced  are  on  the  average  above  or  below  the  mean 

1  If  the  death-rate  of  the  children  would  be  increased  by  the  parents 
being  divorced,  here  is  a  factor  telling  slightly  in  the  opposite  direction 
as  far  as  racial  effects  are  concerned. 
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of  the  community  in  civic  worth.  This  is  not  a  matter 
on  which  a  decision  can  be  given  with  perfect  confidence. 
An  incapacity  to  live  with  a  selected  mate  indicates  some 
serious  defect  in  character  or  qualities  on  the  one  side  or 
on  the  other  ;  and  those  who  have  been  divorced  are 
on  this  account  likely  to  be  below  the  average  in  civic 
worth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  claimed  that  as 
marriage  implies  selection,  the  married  are  on  the  average 
superior  to  the  unmarried.  But,  in  regard  to  fertility, 
we  are  considering  parents  only  and  not  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  ;  and  the  only  claim  that  can  logically  be  made  in 
this  respect  in  favour  of  the  divorced  as  progenitors  of 
the  coming  generations  is  that,  as  they  have  been  married, 
they  are  superior  to  those  parents  who  have  not  been 
married.  This,  however,  affords  but  a  feeble  racial  claim 
in  favour  of  divorcees  in  general ;  and,  considering  how 
very  harmful  are  the  qualities  which  tend  to  destroy  the 
harmony  of  married  life,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  those 
who  seek  divorce  are  on  the  average  below  the  mean  of 
parents  in  general  in  civic  worth.  And  if  divorce  increases 
fertility,  as  we  have  also  seen  to  be  probable,  the  con¬ 
clusion  thus  far  arrived  at  is  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
divorce  is  dysgenic  in  its  average  results. 

This  question  must,  however,  be  regarded  from  several 
other  points  of  view  before  any  final  decision  can  be  made. 
If  two  individuals,  instead  of  being  divorced,  had  continued 
to  cohabit,  the  number  of  persons  descended  from  each 
one  of  them  would  obviously  have  been  the  same  ;  but 
when  they  take  up  with  new  partners,  one  may  have  more 
offspring  than  the  other.  It  will  be  the  one  whose  qualities 
lead  most  quickly  and  certainly  to  another  union  being 
contracted  who  will  have  the  greater  number  of  progeny. 
Now  some  persons  may  be  driven  either  by  their  con¬ 
sciences,  or  by  sentiments  which  one  cannot  but  respect, 
to  shun  marriage  after  divorce  ;  with  the  result  that  it 
will  be  somewhat  more  often  the  less  desirable  partner 
who  will  marry  a  second  time.  On  the  other  hand,  putting 
aside  such  moral  obligations  and  sentiments  as  these,  the 
more  fit  partner  would,  generally  speaking,  be  more  likely 
than  the  less  fit  partner  from  whom  he  or  she  had  been 
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divorced  to  attract  a  second  mate  ;  for  greater  fitness  on 
the  whole  implies  greater  attractiveness.  If  we  postpone 
for  later  consideration  the  cases  in  which  gross  defects 
began  to  show  themselves  for  the  first  time  during  the 
continuance  of  a  marriage  subsequently  broken  up  by 
divorce,  then  it  seems  that  no  very  great  weight  should  be 
attached  to  this  reason  for  expecting  the  less  fit  partner 
to  be  less  fertile  after  divorce  ;  for  the  known  tendency 
to  assortive  mating  acts  in  the  direction  of  making  the 
less  fit  just  as  ready  to  mate  with  the  less  fit  as  are  the 
more  fit  to  mate  with  the  more  fit,  and  therefore  to  make 
both  types  equally  likely  to  secure  mates.  There  are, 
however,  some  harmful  qualities  which  do  stand  much  in 
the  way  of  those  who  seek  a  second  mate  after  divorce, 
including  many  physical  defects,  bad  temper,  incapacity 
to  earn  a  living  wage,  etc.  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  conscientious  and  the  affectionate  often  will  not 
marry  again,  it  appears  to  me  probable  that  the  superior 
parties  will  on  the  average  produce  more  offspring  than 
the  inferior  mates  from  whom  they  were  divorced.  In  so 
far  as  this  is  true,  divorce  is  eugenic. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  worse  the  defect  of 
character  in  one  party  which  led  to  a  desire  to  destroy 
the  marriage  tie,  the  more  persistently  would  divorce  be 
demanded  by  the  other  party.  From  this  it  follows  that 
the  greater  the  legal  or  moral  difficulties  or  objections  to 
be  overcome  in  obtaining  a  divorce,  the  more  would  those 
who  remained  tied  together  against  their  wishes  differ 
on  the  average  from  the  rest  of  the  community  ;  and  if 
this  be  so,  the  greater  the  impediments  to  divorce,  the 
more  weight  should  be  attached  to  the  foregoing  argu¬ 
ments,  whether  indicating  that  divorce  is  likely  to  be 
followed  by  eugenic  or  dysgenic  consequences.  Now, 
if  all  the  foregoing  considerations  be  held  in  view,  the  evil 
racial  effects  which  are  likely  to  arise  from  tying  for  life 
any  very  undesirable  person  to  any  other  person  seem 
to  stand  out  as  the  most  important  of  all  the  points  con¬ 
sidered.  Hence  we  may  perhaps  thus  far  conclude,  though 
not  without  serious  doubts,  that  if  divorces  are  only  granted 
after  grave  consideration  and  on  very  serious  grounds, 
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the  effects  will  on  the  whole  be  eugenic  ;  a  conclusion 
which  will  be  very  considerably  strengthened  when  the 
questions  at  issue  are  looked  at  from  another  point  of 
view. 

The  main  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  chapter  on 
Mate  Selection  was  that  if  more  forethought  were  to  be 
exercised  in  regard  to  marriage,  the  net  result  would  be 
not  only  that  the  less  fit  would  in  consequence  find  mates 
with  greater  difficulty  and  would,  therefore,  multiply 
somewhat  more  slowly,  but  also  that  the  elimination  of 
inferior  stock  would  be  facilitated  by  the  less  fit  being 
thus  induced  to  mate  together.  Now,  the  more  enduring 
and  binding  is  made  the  marriage  tie,  the  more  forethought 
will  be  exercised  before  it  is  tied  ;  and  if  more  forethought 
in  regard  to  marriage  would  produce  beneficial  racial 
effects,  here  we  have  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
marriage  tie  only  being  cut  with  difficulty  or  not  being  cut 
at  all.  There  is,  however,  another  important  argument 
telling  in  the  opposite  direction  which  must  be  taken 
into  account.  If  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  divorces 
were  to  be  materially  increased,  there  would  in  conse¬ 
quence  be  more  illegitimate  unions  formed  after  marriage  ; 
with  the  result  that  such  irregular  unions  would  come  to 
be  thought  less  discreditable  and  the  marriage  ceremony 
both  less  binding  and  less  necessary.  Any  change  of 
opinion  in  this  direction  would,  by  lessening  the  sanctity 
with  which  the  marriage  contract  was  regarded,  also  lessen 
the  forethought  exercised  before  marriage,  with  dysgenic 
consequences.  In  fact,  to  make  the  laws  concerning 
divorce  much  more  prohibitive  than  public  opinion 
demands  must  result  in  certain  evil  effects  on  the  race. 
Thus  we  see  that  there  are  strong  racial  arguments  against 
divorces  being  granted  either  with  great  ease  or  only  with 
great  difficulty  ;  and  some  compromise  between  the  two 
extremes  ought  to  be  adopted,  a  compromise  in  regard  to 
which  the  state  of  public  opinion  is  a  factor  not  to  be 
neglected. 

In  this  country  either  to  commit  adultery  or  to  sham 
to  commit  adultery  is  now  the  easiest  and  quickest  way 
of  obtaining  a  divorce  when  desired  by  both  parties. 
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Looking  at  the  question  from  the  racial  point  of  view,  and 
granting  that  on  the  whole  divorce  tends  to  increase  the 
fertility  of  the  parties  divorced,  the  results  of  divorces 
being  readily  obtainable  in  this  manner  must  be  an  increase 
in  the  coming  generations  of  the  numbers  of  those  persons 
who  inherit  from  their  parents  such  inborn  qualities  as 
would  make  them  prone  either  to  commit  adultery  or  to 
feel  no  scruples  in  allowing  legal  proceedings  to  take  place 
under  the  false  pretences  that  they  had  done  so.  Such 
a  subtle  argument  against  admitting  adultery  as  a  ground 
for  divorce  would  not,  and  perhaps  ought  not,  to  carry 
much  weight ;  but  may  it  not  also  be  urged  that  the 
existing  laws  are  having  disastrous  immediate  effects  on 
public  morals  ?  Is  it  not  gradually  becoming  quite  a 
“  respectable  ”  proceeding  to  pretend  to  commit  adultery 
under  conditions  which  make  it  impossible  to  say  whether 
it  has  been  committed  or  not  ? 

If  these  considerations  drive  us  to  the  unexpected 
and  startling  conclusion  that  adultery  should  not  be  made 
a  ground  for  divorce,  how  can  we  best  reconcile  the  fore¬ 
going  conflicting  considerations  ?  After  much  thought  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  seven  years’  continuous 
and  unbroken  cessation  from  cohabitation  should  be  made 
the  one  and  only  ground  for  divorce,  that  is  as  distinct 
from  nullity  of  marriage.  In  regard  to  details  this 
proposal  raises  legal  difficulties  which  I  am  not  competent 
to  discuss  ;  but  I  incline  to  the  view  that  at  all  events  the 
last  three  or  four  years  of  living  apart  should  be  authorized 
by  legal  separation.  No  doubt  I  shall  be  accused  of  wishing 
to  make  divorce  more  easily  obtainable,  whereas  in  truth 
I  hold  that  any  reform  now  introduced  should  have  the 
opposite  effect  on  the  whole.  If  the  proposal  here  made 
would  in  reality  unduly  facilitate  divorce,  let  the  period 
of  separation  be  increased  to  ten  years.  Of  course,  to  the 
young  either  seven  or  ten  years  appears  to  be  an  immensely 
long  time  to  force  people  to  wait  before  getting  what  they 
want  ;  but  this  is  exactly  the  impression  which  it  is 
desirable  should  be  created.  Marriages  are  now  often 
contracted,  so  it  is  said,  with  the  mutual  understanding 
that  the  parties  would  separate  as  soon  as  harmony  ceased 
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to  exist  between  them  ;  but  if  my  proposal  were  to  be 
adopted,  it  would  then  be  known  that,  putting  death  aside, 
under  no  possible  circumstances  could  anyone  marry 
again  until  many  years  had  elapsed  after  the  first  marriage. 
This  would  promote  forethought  in  regard  to  marriage, 
with  corresponding  eugenic  and  immediate  moral 
advantages.1 

It  has  been  admitted  above  that  any  waiting  for  divorce 
does  drive  a  certain  number  of  persons  into  habits  of 
immorality,  and  this  fact  has  no  doubt  been  made  the 
foundation  for  a  logical  argument  in  favour  of  divorce 
being  easily  obtainable.  If  to  get  rid  of  illegitimacy  were 
all  that  was  needed,  this  end  could  be  almost  completely 
obtained  by  divorces  being  granted  immediately  on  demand 
and  by  it  being  possible  to  legalize  any  union  however 
short-lived.  The  aim  of  all  marriage  laws  is,  however, 
to  induce  married  couples  to  continue  to  live  together  for 
the  sake  of  their  children  ;  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
pressure  is  justifiable  to  produce  this  desirable  result. 
Where  divorces  are  readily  and  frequently  granted,  many 
men  and  women  will  be  found  living  with  children  not 
their  own  ;  and  the  effect  of  this  state  of  things  must  be 
to  lessen  the  force  of  any  arguments  which  might  be 
addressed  to  the  young  in  favour  of  restraint  in  sexual 
matters.  The  son  of  a  previously  divorced  father  might 
say  to  him,  or  might  feel  it  even  if  he  did  not  say  so, 44  You 
could  not  stand  it  for  more  than  a  short  time  with  your 


1  A  plea  in  favour  of  the  “  guiltless  ”  party  being  allowed  to  marry 
again  soon  after  the  other  party  had  been  proved  to  have  been  in  the 
wrong  will,  doubtless,  be  raised.  As  a  rule  neither  party  to  a  divorce 
is  quite  free  from  blame.  Certainly  as  to  a  woman  who  either  refuses 
to  cohabit  with  her  husband  or  makes  his  home  life  intolerable,  she  may 
be  the  less  guilty  party,  but  she  is  not  guiltless.  If  the  so-called  guiltless 
party  could  remarry  immediately,  whilst  the  one  adjudged  guilty  could 
not  do  so,  an  unscrupulous  woman,  who  desired  to  marry  a  lover  at  once, 
would  be  likely  deliberately  to  adopt  such  a  policy  as  would  drive  the 
husband  into  evil  ways  ;  in  which  case  might  she  not  be  the  more  culpable 
of  the  two  ?  The  man  might,  of  course,  adopt  similar  manoeuvres, 
though  with  somewhat  less  chances  of  success.  In  order  to  prevent 
any  opening  for  such  proceedings,  and  in  view  of  the  effect  on  public 
morals,  it  is  best  that  no  hopes  of  remarriage  immediately  after  separation 
should  ever  be  raised,  the  question  of  guilt  being  only  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  custody  of  the  children. 
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first  mate.  You  had  a  trial  shot,  and  why  should  I  not 
do  the  same  ?  And  if  I  do  so,  the  less  tightly  I  tie  myself 
up,  the  more  prudent  it  will  be.”  Such  a  mental  attitude 
would  result  in  the  young  members  of  the  households  of 
divorcees  being  themselves  more  ready,  not  only  to  enter 
into  illegitimate  connexions,  but  also  to  make  rash 
marriages  with  dysgenic  results.  To  grant  divorces  on 
small  provocation  cannot  be  good  for  either  immediate 
public  morals  or  the  ultimate  prospects  of  the  race. 

Divorce  on  the  grounds  of  gross  hereditary  defects 
has  yet  to  be  considered  ;  and  here  again  we  may  come  to 
different  conclusions  to  those  held  by  us  before  making 
any  serious  study  of  the  subject.  As  to  all  who  are  per¬ 
manently  detained  in  institutions,  they  are  thus  rendered 
sterile  for  life,  and  no  racial  questions  can  arise  in  their 
case.  And  as  to  the  partners  of  those  thus  segregated, 
we  have  seen  that  on  account  of  assortive  mating  they 
are  on  the  average  below  the  mean  of  the  whole  community 
in  racial  value  and  that  on  the  whole  divorce  in  their  case 
would  produce  harmful  racial  consequences  by  promoting 
their  fertility.  This  is,  however,  so  uncertain  a  con¬ 
clusion  in  regard  to  each  individual  case  taken  separately 
that  it  may  well  be  neglected,  except  to  show  that  there 
is  no  need  on  racial  grounds  to  promote  exceptional 
legislation  in  favour  of  the  mates  of  the  segregated.  Then, 
as  to  those  endowed  with  gross  hereditary  defects  who  are 
not  permanently  segregated,  they  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  namely  those  in  whom  the  defect  did  and  those 
in  whom  it  did  not  show  itself  before  marriage.  Dealing 
first  with  those  who  were  not  known  to  be  defective  before 
marriage,  the  mentally  defective  as  defined  by  English 
law  cannot  come  within  this  category  ;  for  this  defect 
to  be  legally  acknowledged  must  have  existed  from  an 
early  age.  Taking  insanity  as  the  most  serious  of  all  the 
defects  which  may  make  its  appearance  after  marriage, 
it  would  for  the  following  reasons  be  practically  impossible, 
even  if  desirable,  to  include  amongst  the  grounds  for 
divorce  the  mere  fact  that  a  person  had  come  to  be  certified 
as  insane.  Great  as  are  the  difficulties  which  now  often 
have  to  be  faced  by  a  doctor  when  deciding  whether  or 
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not  to  sign  a  certificate  of  insanity,  his  situation  would 
become  intolerable  if  he  knew  that  he  might  also  at  the 
same  time  be,  as  it  were,  signing  a  warrant  for  divorce  ; 
and  if  this  result  had  to  be  held  in  view,  especially  where 
the  insanity  was  judged  to  be  of  a  temporary  character, 
detention  would  often  not  be  enforced  however  desirable 
that  course  of  action  might  be  in  the  interests  of  the  patient. 
Then,  as  to  the  possibility  of  making  detention  in  an  asylum 
for  a  given  number  of  years  form  a  ground  for  divorce, 
such  a  proposal  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  would  often 
promote  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  partner  remain¬ 
ing  at  liberty,  if  desiring  divorce,  to  promote  the  detention 
of  the  segregated  individual  until  the  length  of  time 
necessary  for  legalizing  divorce  had  elapsed,  even  though 
in  reality  such  further  detention  was  no  longer  needed  on 
medical  grounds.  If  the  proposals  here  made  were  to  be 
adopted,  that  is  to  say  if  divorce  were  obtainable  after  a 
given  period  of  separation,  then  as  soon  as  segregation  for 
insanity  or  for  any  other  reason,  including  mental  defect, 
epilepsy,  crime,  etc.,  had  lasted  more  than,  say,  seven 
years,  no  further  legislation  would  be  needed  to  make 
divorce  a  possibility.  Under  these  legal  conditions 
a  divorce  would  also  be  obtainable  after  one  of  the  two 
parties  had  been  released  from  an  asylum,  provided 
that  the  total  period  of  living  apart  had  lasted  for  the 
given  period  ;  and  in  these  circumstances  there  would  be, 
therefore,  little  or  no  desire  for  unjust  detention. 

Passing  on  to  consider  the  case  when  serious  defects 
were  manifest  before  the  marriage  had  been  contracted, 
if  both  parties  knew  that  either  of  them  had  been  insane, 
seriously  epileptic,  mentally  defective  or  an  habitual 
criminal,  then  the  marriage  was  a  crime  against  the  race, 
unless,  indeed,  there  had  been  the  deliberate  intention  of 
avoiding  parenthood.  In  regard  to  such  marriages, 
nothing  should  be  done  which  could  even  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  condoning  the  offence,  and  as  the  right  to  obtain 
a  divorce  in  these  circumstances  might  be  so  regarded,  no 
such  right  should  exist.  If  any  children  had  appeared, 
the  evil  consequences  to  the  race  would  not  be  cancelled 
by  divorce  ;  whilst  separation  would  be  as  effective  as 
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divorce  in  preventing  the  appearance  of  further  progeny. 
These  questions  should  be  regarded  mainly  in  relation  to 
the  effects  produced  on  public  opinion,  rather  than  with 
reference  to  exceptional  events  ;  and  the  aim  should  be 
to  make  it  widely  felt  that,  where  serious  hereditary  defects 
exist,  parenthood  is  an  irretrievable  evil.  The  conclusion 
thus  arrived  at,  namely  that  divorce  should  not  be  obtain¬ 
able  on  account  of  defects  known  to  both  parties  at  the 
time  of  marriage,  is  reinforced  by  the  consideration  that 
marriage  with  hereditarily  defective  persons  might  be 
more  readily  contracted  by  the  unscrupulous  if  they  knew 
that  in  these  circumstances  a  plea  would  always  be 
available  on  which  a  divorce  could  be  obtained.  Here, 
again,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  divorce  were  to 
be  obtainable  after,  say,  seven  years’  separation,  no  special 
legislation  would  be  needed  in  regard  to  gross  hereditary 
defects. 

One  other  alternative  remains  to  be  discussed,  namely 
the  case  of  marriages  contracted  by  one  party  in  ignorance 
of  some  gross  and  patent  defect  in  the  other  party.  If 
the  reforms  suggested  above  concerning  marriage  certi¬ 
ficates  were  to  be  legalized,  this  could  only  have  occurred 
if  a  false  declaration  had  been  made  before  marriage  by  the 
defective  party  ;  and  if  the  concealment  had  been  deliberate 
and  flagrant,  then  a  court  of  law  should  have  power,  so  it 
was  suggested,  to  annul  the  marriage,  the  offender  being 
also  necessarily  punished  if  mentally  competent.  This 
is  the  only  proposed  exception  to  the  rule  here  advocated, 
namely  that  the  marriage  contract  should  only  be  break¬ 
able  after  a  long  period  of  living  apart. 

Hard  cases  must  arise  under  any  system  of  legislation 
affecting  divorce  ;  but  to  introduce  reforms  only  with 
reference  to  these  hard  cases  would  generally  result  in  the 
enactment  of  bad  laws.  An  unfortunate  lunatic  would, 
no  doubt,  be  greatly  to  be  pitied  if,  after  more  than  seven 
years’  confinement,  he  obtained  his  liberty  only  to  find  that 
a  decree  of  divorce  had  been  obtained  against  him. 
Divorce  would,  however,  never  be  compulsory,  and  a 
high-minded  person  would  in  most  cases  avoid  divorce  in 
such  circumstances  on  the  chance  of  his  or  her  insane 
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partner’s  recovery,  with,  however,  the  determination  to 
avoid  parenthood  in  the  future.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  after  seven  years’  separation  all  affection  and  all 
desire  to  resume  marital  relations  had  vanished,  and 
where  a  desire  to  marry  another  party  had  arisen,  would 
enforced  union  really  in  the  long  run  make  for  happiness  ? 
The  gain  would  be  too  problematical  to  make  such  hard 
cases  tell  heavily  in  the  balance.  It  is  the  interests  of 
the  children  that  should  mainly  be  held  in  view,  and  to 
tie  them  to  a  criminal  or  even  to  a  father  liable  to  insanity 
would  generally  be  disadvantageous. 

As  to  legal  separation,  little  need  here  be  said.  Obviously, 
when  one  party  has  exhibited  any  gross  defect,  including 
the  commission  of  adultery,  then  the  other  party  should  be 
immediately  entitled  to  such  protection  as  the  law  can 
afford.  As  far  as  racial  effects  are  concerned,  the  main 
point  to  note  is  that  when,  divorce  being  desired,  separation 
only  is  attainable,  it  will  be  the  less  conscientious  of  the 
two  divorcees  who  will  more  often  produce  illegitimate 
children,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  coming 
generations  of  those  natural  qualities  which  promote 
irregular  unions.  And  it  is  no  use  blinking  the  fact  that 
the  same  harmful  racial  results  are  likely  to  be  produced 
by  any  widespread  and  indiscriminate  moral  con¬ 
demnation  of  divorce  under  all  circumstances.  This 
argument  in  favour  of  divorce  as  against  separation 
is,  however,  in  the  main  a  repetition  of  one  already 
adduced  against  the  period  of  separation  necessary  to 
legalize  divorce  being  made  too  long.  The  arguments 
against  divorces  being  granted  too  easily  are  not,  however, 
on  this  account  in  any  way  diminished  in  force. 

Conclusions  in  Regard  to  Divorce 

When  regarding  divorce  from  the  racial  point  of  view, 
the  conclusions  at  which  we  arrive  are  very  simple. 
Divorces  should  be  obtainable,  but  should  only  be  granted 
under  such  conditions  as  would  impose  considerable 
sacrifices  on  both  the  parties  concerned,  the  main  object 
being  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  children.  These 
sacrifices  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  bring  the  marriage 
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contract  into  disrepute  and  thus  to  create  a  material 
increase  in  the  number  of  illegitimate  unions  ;  neither 
should  they  be  so  small  as  to  promote  thoughtless  legiti¬ 
mate  unions.  Adultery  should  not  be  a  ground  for 
divorce,  though  legal  separation  on  this  account,  and  on 
account  of  any  gross  defect,  should  be  granted  on  demand. 
When  gross  deception  has  been  practised  by  either  party 
on  any  matter  of  vital  importance  in  regard  to  his  or  her 
previous  history,  a  court  of  law  should  have  power  to  annul 
a  marriage  contracted  in  these  circumstances  ;  but  with 
this  one  exception,  the  parties  having  lived  a  separate 
existence  continuously  for,  say,  seven  years,  should  be  made 
the  one  and  only  ground  for  legalizing  divorce.  These 
conclusions  can  be  justified  not  only  on  racial  grounds, 
but  also  with  reference  to  moral  arguments  concerning 
immediate  effects,  that  is  to  those  arguments  to  which 
most  weight  should  be  attached. 

And  in  regard  to  the  moral  aspect  of  these  questions, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  further  emphasizing  one  point,  even 
though  it  is  not  strictly  eugenic.  A  moral  code  can,  I 
believe,  in  large  measure  be  regarded  as  human  experience 
crystallized  into  rules  of  conduct.  When  no  recent  relevant 
experiences  are  available,  and  when  a  moral  code  which 
has  been  embodied  in  religious  teaching  comes  to  carry 
little  weight,  then  ancient  experiences  are  neglected  with 
a  corresponding  injury  to  mankind.  In  other  words,  the 
neglect  of  religious  teaching  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  period  of 
moral  decadence.  If  the  marriage  tie  becomes  lax,  and 
if  in  divorce  no  blame  is  thrown  on  either  party,  then 
presumably  the  boys  will  continue  to  live  with  the  father 
and  the  girls  with  the  mother.  I  would  ask  every  man  to 
consider  what  he  would  have  lost  if  the  only  knowledge 
he  had  of  his  mother  had  been  such  as  he  could  have 
acquired  by  infrequent  visits  to  a  woman  living  with  some 
man  not  his  father  and  bringing  up  boys  not  his  brothers. 
In  these  circumstances  the  word  ‘  mother  5  would  have 
little  more  than  a  biological  signification.  This  is  a  state 
of  things  of  which  few  of  us  have  had  experience  ;  and  to 
those  who  hold  it  up  as  their  ideal  of  what  is  to  be  tolerated 
or  even  promoted,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  But  as  to 
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those  in  whom  such  a  picture  raises  feelings  of  the  strongest 
repugnance,  I  would  ask  them  whether  a  great  deal  of 
self-restraint  ought  not  to  be  exercised  and  a  good  deal 
of  suffering  imposed  to  prevent  such  hateful  conditions 
being  of  common  occurrence. 

Illegitimacy 

The  fact  that  a  woman  is  wanting  in  those  natural 
propensities  which  tend  to  make  her  prudent  and  self- 
respecting  will  obviously  make  her  also  more  likely  to 
become  the  mother  of  illegitimate  children  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  men,  though  unfortunately  with  less 
cogency.  Circumstances  may,  of  course,  make  it  hard 
to  resist  temptation  ;  but  it  will  be  those  who  are  weakest 
by  nature  who  will  on  the  average  most  often  fall.  If 
this  be  so,  we  must  conclude  that  the  parents  of  illegiti¬ 
mate  children  are  below  the  average  of  the  community  in 
general  in  regard  to  their  hereditary  qualities  ;  and  if 
this  be  true  of  any  group  of  parents,  it  must  be  true  also 
of  their  offspring.  But  even  if  illegitimate  offspring  are 
racially  inferior,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  inborn 
qualities  of  a  child  are  no  worse  merely  because  it  is 
called  illegitimate,  and  to  call  it  legitimate  would  be  of 
no  advantage  from  the  racial  point  of  view.  To  prevent 
illegitimate  unions  would  only  be  racially  advantageous  if 
the  result  were  to  be  that  fewer  of  these  inferior  offspring 
would  be  produced.  The  only  alternatives  to  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  union  are  no  union  at  all  or  a  legitimate  union  ; 
and  if  the  hindering  of  an  illegitimate  union  resulted  in 
no  union  taking  place,  then  obviously  fewer  offspring 
would  appear  in  consequence.  If  the  illegitimate  union 
were  to  be  replaced  by  a  legitimate  union,  it  would  be 
replaced  by  a  union  on  the  average  contracted  with  more 
forethought  and  at  a  later  age,  and  therefore  less  fertile. 
Any  check  on  illegitimacy  would,  therefore,  tend  to 
render  the  persons  so  affected  less  prolific ;  and  we  may, 
therefore,  conclude  that  here  is  a  racial  ground  on  which 
a  campaign  against  all  the  causes  tending  to  promote 
illegitimacy  may  be  supported. 

In  recent  years  we  have  watched  with  great  satisfaction 
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the  spread  of  a  noble  wave  of  humanitarianism  ;  but  yet 
we  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the  leaders  of  this 
movement  have  not  overshot  the  mark  in  some  directions. 
In  this  connexion  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged  that 
anything  which  makes  illegitimacy  appear  less  culpable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  as,  for  instance,  the  use  of  the 
expression  4  unmarried  wife  ’  instead  of  4  unmarried 
mother,’  must  produce  not  only  immediate  moral  effects 
but  also  ultimate  racial  consequences  of  a  harmful  char¬ 
acter.  The  moral  damage  which  is  done  by  slurring  over 
the  difference  between  marriage  and  illegitimate  unions  is 
not,  of  course,  fully  recognized  by  those  who,  in  the 
kindness  of  their  hearts,  desire  in  every  way  to  smooth 
the  path  of  all  4  unmarried  wives  ’  ;  for  they  fail  to 
perceive  that  their  action  tends  to  increase  the  numbers 
of  this  unfortunate  class  in  the  future.  The  young  are 
especially  apt  to  hold  that  no  one,  whether  guilty  or 
guiltless,  should  be  made  to  suffer  when  sins  have  been 
committed  ;  for  they  have  not  learnt  to  say  with  Angelo 
concerning  pity,  44 1  show  it  most  of  all  when  I  show 
justice  ;  for  then  I  pity  those  I  do  not  know.”  1  We 
should,  of  course,  strive  to  rid  the  world  of  all  pain  of 
mind  or  body  now  being  suffered  to-day,  provided  this 
can  be  done  without  causing  more  pain  to-morrow  ;  but 
if  this  proviso  be  forgotten,  it  is  easy  to  go  too  far  in 
aiding  those  who  are  suffering  from  the  results  of  sin. 

Unquestionably  the  lot  of  the  unmarried  mother  is 
often  far  too  hard  ;  but  to  discuss  all  that  could  be  done 
to  alleviate  this  suffering  without  producing  greater  evils 
in  the  future  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  work.  As  far  as 
I  can  judge  the  most  crying  need  now  is  that  such  allow¬ 
ances  as  illegitimate  fathers  are  ordered  to  pay  by  courts 
of  law  should  be  obtainable  by  the  mother  with  greater 
certainty.  Any  reform  in  this  direction  would  be  both 
just  and  eugenic  ;  for  the  greater  the  certainty  with 
which  such  burdens  are  made  to  fall  on  the  fathers  of 
illegitimate  children,  the  less  prone  will  men  be  in  the 
future  to  contract  illegitimate  unions. 

1  Measure  for  Measure,  II.  2.  I  am  far  from  endorsing  all  Angelo’s 
opinions. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS 

I.  Registration 

In  this  chapter  a  number  of  miscellaneous  subjects,  all, 
no  doubt,  needing  lengthy  discussion,  will  be  briefly 
considered,  these  being  for  the  most  part  questions  which 
I  am  incompetent  to  deal  with  at  all  fully.  As  to  the 
first  of  these,  namely  the  registration  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country,  I  will  begin  by  setting  forth  in  broad  outline 
the  system  which,  after  taking  the  best  obtainable  advice, 
I  hold  ought  to  be  introduced. 

In  this  country  a  number  of  separate  registers  of  the 
population  are  compiled,  each  designed  independently  for 
a  different  purpose,  and  these  should  be  amalgamated  if 
possible  into  one  continuously  maintained  system  capable 
of  meeting  all  needs.  The  result  of  such  a  reform  might 
certainly  be,  as  regards  the  public  offices  concerned,  an 
increase  of  economy,  efficiency  and  accuracy,  together  with 
a  saving  of  time  and  trouble  to  the  public.  The  civil 
rights  of  all  citizens,  such  as  those  concerned  with  the 
franchise  and  with  the  recovery  of  any  dues,  could  be 
better  ensured,  whilst  the  maintenance  of  order  could  be 
more  readily  enforced  in  consequence  of  individuals  being 
more  easily  traced.  Each  individual  should  at  birth  be 
allotted  a  register  number  ;  and  it  should  in  many  ways  be 
made  advantageous  to  be  able  to  quote  it  correctly  ;  for 
example,  by  charging  an  extra  fee  for  all  licences  issued  by 
public  offices,  or  inquiries  made  thereat,  when  the  register 
number  could  not  be  accurately  quoted.  Those  best 
acquainted  with  these  matters  consider  that  such  a  register 
should  be  maintained  in  two  parts.  There  should  be  a 
local  register  kept  in  each  district  by  some  local  authority, 
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and  there  should  be  one  central  index  for  the  whole 
country.  The  central  index  should  be  made  up  from  all 
the  local  registers,  and  should  be  designed,  not  to  contain 
information,  but  to  check  and  co-ordinate  the  local 
registers. 

As  to  the  local  registers,  they  should  be  in  the  form  of 
a  card  index,  and  should  deal  with  all  the  inhabitants 
residing  in  the  locality  in  question  at  the  time  being.  As 
to  the  information  which  these  local  registers  should 
contain,  I  am  not  here  concerned  with  the  parliamentary, 
military,  educational  or  other  possible  administrative 
uses  of  the  registers,  though  these  are,  no  doubt,  the 
objects  which  should  be  primarily  held  in  view  in  organ¬ 
izing  a  new  system.  All  I  am  here  concerned  with  is 
the  endeavour  to  facilitate  eugenic  reform  ;  and  for  this 
object,  if  not  for  others,  the  following  information  should, 
if  possible,  be  entered  on  the  local  registers  :  the  register 
number  of  the  individual  himself,  date  and  place  of  birth 
and  marriage,  where  educated,  occupation,  number  of 
rooms  occupied,  details  as  to  joining  and  leaving  any 
national  insurance  system,  and  as  to  receipt  of  pensions 
or  public  benefits  of  all  kinds  and  periods  of  imprison¬ 
ment,  references  to  other  punishments  or  civil  processes, 
particulars  as  to  admissions  to  lunatic  asylums  and  other 
similar  institutions,  facts  as  to  certain  diseases,  and, 
finally,  date  and  cause  of  death.  It  should  also  include 
register  numbers  of  wife  and  parents. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  register  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
some  mental  or  moral  failing  had  been  previously  recorded, 
there  is  no  doubt  a  strong  and  widespread  feeling  that 
no  individual  should  be,  as  it  were,  branded  for  life  on 
account  of  any  disability  discovered  or  misdemeanour 
committed  in  youth,  and  with  this  sentiment  all  must 
sympathize.  Though  the  strictest  precautions  ought  to 
be  taken  to  see  that  such  a  register  could  only  be  used  for 
he  public  good  and  never  as  a  means  of  gratifying  personal 
spite  or  animosity,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  those 
who  have  not  carefully  considered  this  matter  are  sure 
to  attach  too  little  importance  to  the  many  evils  which 
flow  from  the  unperceived  presence  in  the  ranks  of  the 
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nation  of  persons  of  an  undesirable  type,  and  that  a 
government  under  the  influence  of  voters  looking  mainly 
to  immediate  consequences  is  certain  to  be  over-cautious 
in  these  matters.  For  instance,  in  the  case,  of  a  thief, 
is  he  to  have  the  immediate  advantage  of  choosing  a  wife 
unhindered  by  her  knowledge  of  his  previous  misdeeds, 
or  is  the  woman  to  be  preserved  from  ultimately  finding 
out,  when  too  late,  that  she  had  married  a  man  with  a 
bad  record  ?  Again,  are  the  precautions  now  taken  to 
prevent  bigamy  nearly  sufficient  ?  Surely  no  one  can 
doubt  that  no  regard  for  the  ultimate  fate  of  a  man 
should  prevent  us  from  endeavouring  to  safeguard  women 
from  making  miserable  marriages  in  the  dark ;  a  conclu¬ 
sion  which  is  merely  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  ill 
conduct  is  largely  due  to  such  innate  defects  as  are  not 
only  not  to  be  obliterated  by  improvements  of  environ¬ 
ment,  but  are  also  likely  to  show  themselves  again  in  the 
next  generation.1  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  if  any 
system  of  exchange  of  certificates  before  marriage  were 
to  be  adopted,  as  suggested  in  Chapter  XXV,  it  should 
be  possible  to  get  the  certificates  checked  by  the  authorities 
in  charge  of  the  local  registers  before  being  exchanged. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  persons  under  a  certain  age 
should  not  be  married  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
parents,  and  such  a  register  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
discovery  both  of  the  age  of  the  parties  themselves  and  the 
addresses  of  their  parents.  In  these  ways  thoughtless 
marriages,  and  marriages  made  under  false  pretences  either 
with  criminals,  or  with  persons  who  had  been  previously 
insane  or  were  already  married,  would  be  diminished  in 
numbers,  with  eugenic  effects. 

A  registration  system  of  this  kind  would,  moreover, 
after  the  lapse  of  three  generations,  enable  pedigrees  to 
be  made  going  sufficiently  far  back,  not  only  to  meet  all 
racial  needs  in  regard  to  personal  inquiries,  but  also  to 
form  a  basis  of  information  in  regard  to  many  statistical 
investigations.  Such  pedigrees  would  be  very  useful 

1  I  believe  I  employed  a  chauffeur  who  had  already  killed  a  man  when 
drunk,  without  my  being  aware  of  the  fact.  The  consequences  were  some¬ 
what  as  might  have  been  expected. 
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when  a  doubt  arose  as  to  whether  a  certain  marriage 
should  be  either  hindered  or  rendered  sterile  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  family  history  including  several  cases  of 
insanity. 

Some  means  of  checking  the  fertility  of  the  less  desirable 
human  types  is  essential  if  our  civilization  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  so  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  ;  and  whatever 
plan  were  to  be  adopted,  it  would  necessitate  the  existence 
of  some  effective  method  of  registration.  In  Chapter  XXI 
it  was  suggested  that  the  length  of  time  during  which  an 
individual  had  been  in  continuous  receipt  of  public 
assistance  would  be  the  best  available  test  of  undesir¬ 
ability  from  the  racial  point  of  view,  even  if  open  to  many 
serious  objections  ;  and  if  the  registers  were  to  contain 
all  the  entries  above  suggested,  all  the  information  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  it  possible  to  pick  out  those  whose  fertility 
ought,  it  would  seem,  to  be  in  some  way  limited  or  checked, 
would  thus  be  obtainable. 

Lastly,  such  a  system  of  registration  would  be  useful 
in  connexion  with  immigration.  With  every  increase  in 
the  facilities  for  locomotion  of  all  kinds,  the  passport 
system  becomes  a  less  effective  check  on  the  entry  of 
undesirable  aliens  ;  and,  consequently,  the  internal 
system  of  registration  ought  to  be  made  more  and  more 
effective  for  this  purpose.  Aliens  entering  the  country 
for  more  than  a  very  brief  period  should  be  placed  on  a 
local  aliens  register  and  given  register  numbers  ;  for  this 
would  considerably  facilitate  the  discovery  and  expulsion 
of  undesirable  aliens. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  every  citizen  should  be 
furnished  with  an  ‘  identity  book,’  containing  measure¬ 
ments,  description  and  finger  prints,  by  means  of  which 
he  could  always  be  identified.1  This  proposal  involves 
certain  practical  considerations  in  regard  to  which  I  do 
not  feel  competent  to  express  an  opinion.  Finger  prints 
standing  alone  might  lead  to  mistakes  in  identification  if 
examined  by  those  unaccustomed  to  the  task  ;  but  if 
only  regarded  as  an  aid  to  the  process  of  identification 

1  See  Eugenics  Review ,  October  1924,  “  International  Biological  Registra 
tion,”  Mjoen. 
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they  would  be  of  extreme  value.  They  should,  therefore, 
if  it  be  practicable,  be  inserted  in  the  registers. 

In  brief,  we  may  conclude  that  a  reform  in  our  cumbrous 
and  complicated  system  of  registration  is  an  essential 
first  step  for  progress  in  many  directions,  and  that  to 
make  the  results  as  useful  as  possible  for  the  purposes 
of  eugenic  reform  need  add  but  little  to  the  cost. 

II.  Human  Stock-taking 

The  need  for  a  periodical  stock-taking  of  the  people, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  as  a  fact  the  nation  is 
progressing  or  deteriorating,  has  already  been  emphasized 
in  Chapter  XVIII,  this  being  a  national  service  which 
would  almost  necessitate  the  existence  of  a  more  efficient 
system  of  registration  than  that  which  we  now  possess. 
If  attention  is  first  called  both  to  the  care  which  is  taken 
in  all  commercial  concerns  in  estimating  the  amount  and 
the  value  of  all  stocks  on  hand,  and  to  the  fact  that  human 
beings  are  not  any  mere  possession  of  the  nation  but 
constitute  the  very  nation  itself,  it  becomes  hardly 
respectful  to  the  reader’s  intelligence  to  argue  in  favour  of 
a  stock-taking  of  that  national  asset  on  which  the  future 
prosperity  of  our  country  most  of  all  depends,  that  is  of 
its  men  and  women. 

It  has  been  seen  that,  even  though  good  health  is 
an  asset  of  great  value,  yet  it  is  mental  rather  than 
physical  qualities  which  are  chiefly  instrumental  in 
enabling  a  man  to  rise  from  an  ill-paid  to  a  well-paid 
stratum  of  society  ;  and  from  this  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  better-paid  strata  are  or  will  in  future  be  mainly 
differentiated  from  the  ill-paid  in  regard  to  their  mental 
qualities.  Moreover,  for  the  following  reasons,  we  may  be 
sure  that  these  mental  differences  are  or  will  be  partly 
innate.  If  an  examination  is  held  in  which  some  marks 
are  given  for  classics  and  some  for  mathematics,  our 
common  sense  tells  us  that  any  group  selected  by  such  an 
examination  would  on  the  average  be  superior  to  the 
remainder  in  regard  to  both  classics  and  mathematics  ;  a 
conclusion  which  statisticians  would  endorse,  that  is  if 
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classical  and  mathematical  ability  are  not  negatively 
correlated.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  both  good  education 
and  good  natural  wits  help  a  man  to  win  his  way  in  the 
world  ;  and  similar  reasoning  to  the  foregoing  concerning 
examinations  makes  it  certain  that  those  who  force 
their  way  into  the  better-paid  strata  will  on  the  average 
be  superior  to  their  less  successful  competitors  in  both 
such  innate  and  such  acquired  mental  characters  as  make 
for  success.1  From  this  it  follows  that,  judging  from  the 
well-known  facts  concerning  the  low  birth-rate  in  the 
well-paid  strata,  it  is  in  regard  to  mental  qualities  that 
national  deterioration  is  most  to  be  feared.  Tests  in 
regard  to  mental  qualities  would,  therefore,  be  of  far 
greater  importance  than  any  physical  examination  when 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  whether  the  nation  is  going 
uphill  or  down. 

One  of  the  objections  likely  to  be  urged  against  any 
kind  of  eugenic  stock-taking  is  that  it  is  impossible  in  any 
measurements  of  human  qualities,  whether  physical  or 
mental,  to  differentiate  directly  between  the  effects  of 
heredity  and  of  environment,  an  objection  which  on 
examination  will  be  seen  to  be  less  formidable  than  it 
appears  at  first  sight.  In  the  first  place,  for  the  reasons 
given  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  we  may  be  sure  that 
if  we  were  to  divide  a  whole  nation  into  classes  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  the  measurements  of  any  of  their 
measurable  qualities,  the  higher  classes  would  be  superior 
to  the  lower  as  regards  both  such  qualities  as  are  corre¬ 
lated  with  differences  in  heredity  and  such  as  are  corre¬ 
lated  with  differences  in  environment.  Thus,  if  it  were 
possible,  for  example,  to  ascertain  the  average  size  of  the 
families  of  those  who  were  found  to  be  above  and  of  those 
who  were  below  a  certain  standard  as  judged  by  psycho¬ 
logical  measurements,  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  would 
be  of  great  value  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  the  higher  or  the  lower  racial  types  which  were 
multiplying  more  quickly. 

1  The  tacit  assumption  here  made  is  that  to  improve  human  environ¬ 
ment  does  not  make  the  more  capable  by  nature  less  relatively  desirous 
to  use  their  natural  capacities. 
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It  is  true  that  if  we  were  to  compare  the  qualities  of 
the  populations  in  different  areas,  or  in  the  same  area  at 
different  times,  the  foregoing  argument  as  to  the  con¬ 
current  effects  of  heredity  and  environment  no  longer 
holds  good  ;  for  in  such  cases  we  should  not  be  dealing 
with  problems  of  selection.  Nevertheless,  by  means  of 
periodic  stock-takings  of  the  people  at  long  intervals,  very 
important  inferences  could  be  drawn  with  regard  to  certain 
changes  in  hereditary  qualities  which  might  be  taking 
place.  For  instance,  some  qualities,  notably  the  colour 
of  hair  and  eyes  and  the  shape  of  the  head,  are  little 
affected  by  differences  of  environment ;  and  if  a  material 
change  had  taken  place  in  such  qualities  in  the  course  of 
a  few  generations,  this  fact  would  assuredly  indicate  that 
a  change  had  also  taken  place  in  the  hereditary  factors 
on  which  these  visible  qualities  depended.  Moreover, 
these  measurable  physical  qualities  are  believed  to  be 
correlated  with  certain  mental  qualities,  a  subject  on 
which  more  will  be  known  in  the  future  ;  and  we  may, 
therefore,  anticipate  that  by  a  study  of  the  changes  in 
the  percentage  of  the  population  which  had  dark  eyes, 
for  example,  it  would  be  possible  in  time  to  ascertain  the 
direction  in  which  changes  were  taking  place  in  the  nation 
in  regard  to  certain  hereditary  mental  attributes. 

Then,  again,  if,  for  example,  a  fairly  reliable  test  could 
be  devised  which  would  indicate  whether  a  young  man 
should  or  should  not  be  classed  as  fit  for  active  service, 
and  if  a  series  of  national  stock-takings  were  to  show  that, 
in  spite  of  the  continued  efforts  of  social  and  medical 
reformers,  a  diminution  in  the  percentage  of  the  total 
population  passed  as  fit  for  service  had  taken  place, 
would  not  this  prove  that  a  deterioration  had  taken  place 
in  the  average  inborn  qualities  of  the  nation  ?  At  all 
events,  in  an  area  which  had  not  changed  materially  in 
character,  it  could  hardly,  in  these  circumstances,  have 
been  a  change  of  environment  which  had  caused  any 
marked  deterioration,  and  a  change  in  hereditary 
qualities  would  remain  as  the  only  explanation. 

As  to  any  psychological  examination  of  the  people,  the 
degree  in  which  the  results  thus  obtained  would  be 
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correlated  with  differences  of  environment  is  now  a 
matter  of  doubt.  More  information  on  this  point  could 
and  will  certainly  be  obtained  in  the  future  ;  and  if  it 
should  come  to  be  established,  as  is  highly  probable,  that 
these  tests  are  not  greatly  affected  by  environmental 
differences,  and  if  national  stock-takings  were  to  prove 
that  a  material  deterioration  was  taking  place  in  the 
average  mental  tests  of  the  people,  it  would  thus  be 
made  evident  that  the  nation  was  deteriorating  in  innate 
mental  qualities.  If  no  steps  are  now  taken  to  commence 
some  psychological  examination  of  the  people,  our  suc¬ 
cessors  fifty  years  hence,  however  much  their  knowledge 
in  regard  to  these  matters  might  have  increased,  would 
be  in  no  better  position  than  we  are  when  seeking  to 
ascertain  whether  in  this  respect  our  civilization  is  in 
danger  of  a  decline  because  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
inborn  qualities  of  the  people.  If  we  now  plead  ignorance 
as  an  excuse  for  inaction,  shall  we  not  be  condemned  by 
future  generations  as  being  both  feeble  and  foolish  ? 

Lastly,  even  if  it  were  quite  impossible  to  distinguish 
either  the  direct  or  indirect  effects  of  differences  in  heredity 
from  those  of  environment,  this  would  form  no  valid 
reason  for  not  moving  in  the  direction  here  suggested.  If 
it  were  to  be  proved  that  the  nation  was  improving  in 
measurable  qualities  in  any  direction,  this  would  tend  to 
allay  the  reasonable  fears  now  entertained  in  regard  to 
what  is  in  store  for  us  in  the  future  ;  and  the  cost  would 
be  well  repaid  by  the  encouragement  thus  given  to  press 
forward  in  all  those  reforms  which  seemed  likely  to  have 
produced  the  beneficial  change  which  had  already  taken 
place.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  deterioration  in  measurable 
qualities  were  found  to  be  taking  place,  would  not  this  be 
a  conclusion  of  great  value  both  in  forcing  and  in  assisting 
the  nation  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  had  been  the 
underlying  causes  of  its  decline  ? 

Passing  on  to  consider  how  best  to  test  the  changing 
qualities  of  a  nation,  this  is  certainly  no  easy  matter,  and 
here  only  a  few  tentative  suggestions  will  be  made.  Some 
time  during  each  decennial  census  year  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  13  and  14,  this  being  now  the  last 
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year  in  which  elementary  education  is  made  compulsory, 
should  at  all  schools  be  set  an  examination  paper  with 
stock-taking  purposes  only  in  view.  The  aim  of  ordinary 
school  examinations  must  mainly  be  to  see  how  much 
knowledge  has  been  acquired,  and  for  this  purpose  papers 
should  vary  in  character  from  year  to  year  in  accordance 
with  the  changes  in  the  methods  of  instruction.  The 
aim  of  this  stock-taking  paper  should,  however,  be  to 
measure,  as  far  as  possible,  any  slow  changes  in  native 
wit  ;  and  once  the  kind  of  paper  has  been  decided  on,  it 
should  remain  unchanged  in  character  decade  after  decade. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  paper  should  be  on  the  lines  of 
existing  psychological  tests  ;  but  it  would  be  as  well  also 
to  include  some  elementary  questions  on  ordinary  school 
examination  lines.  In  this  way,  not  only  would  some 
indication  be  obtained  of  the  energy  and  perseverance  of 
those  examined  apart  from  their  native  intelligence,  but 
if  a  material  change  were  to  be  observed  in  the  percentage 
of  those  who  failed,  for  example,  in  certain  standard 
arithmetical  tests,  this  would  in  itself  be  a  significant  fact. 

For  stock-taking  purposes,  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  if 
a  random  sample  of  the  papers  handed  in  were  to  be 
examined  and  preserved  for  future  reference  ;  and  such  a 
random  sample  might  consist  of  the  papers  written  by  all 
children  born  on  some  one  day  in  the  year.  The  examiners 
should  not  only  mark  the  whole  of  this  random  sample, 
but  they  should  also  themselves  mark  independently  a 
random  sample  of  the  papers  sent  in  during  the  two  or 
three  previous  census-year  examinations  ;  for  in  this  way 
the  results  would  be  made  as  strictly  comparable  as 
possible.  Incidentally,  statistical  results  could  thus  be 
obtained  as  to  the  actual  qualities  of  the  inhabitants  of 
different  areas,  which  would  be  especially  valuable  if 
compared  with  the  conditions  obtaining  in  those  areas  ; 
and  the  value  of  these  results  would  be  enhanced  if  the 
occupation  of  the  father  was  recorded  on  each  paper. 
The  main  aim  would  be,  however,  to  ascertain  whether 
any  change  in  the  average  qualities  of  the  nation  was 
taking  place. 

This  school  examination  would  only  be  useful  in 
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regard  to  mental  qualities,  whereas  some  effort  should 
be  made  also  to  obtain  physical  measurements.  Whether 
the  records  of  the  medical  inspections  now  held  in 
schools,  if  standardized  and  unified,  could  be  made  to 
serve  this  purpose,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  judge. 
In  any  case  it  would  be  well  worth  the  cost  to  the 
nation,  even  if  only  from  a  military  point  of  view,  if 
every  young  man  on  reaching  the  age,  say,  of  twenty 
had  to  present  himself  for  a  brief  medical  inspection  ; 
for  the  records  of  such  an  inspection  would  greatly 
facilitate  a  general  call  to  arms  for  defensive  pur¬ 
poses.  Finger  prints  of  all  should  be  taken  at  the 
same  time.  If  such  a  plan  were  ever  adopted,  then  in 
each  census  year  a  random  sample  of  the  young  men 
should  be  thoroughly  examined,  both  from  a  medical  and 
an  anthropological  point  of  view.  The  points  to  be 
noted  in  this  special  inquiry  should  include  ascertainable 
diseases,  malformations,  physical  measurements,  including 
shape  of  head,  colour  of  hair  and  eyes,  acuteness  of 
vision,  and  also  the  actual  or  prospective  trade  or  calling 
of  the  examinee.  By  means  of  such  a  physical  stock¬ 
taking,  any  change  which  was  taking  place  in  the  racial 
composition  of  the  nation  could  be  ascertained,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  causes  of  any  such  change  would  be 
greatly  facilitated. 

If,  as  the  result  of  the  school  examinations  of  children, 
a  change  in  average  intelligence  were  proved  to  have 
taken  place,  this  might  only  indicate  an  increase  or 
decrease  in  precocity  ;  for  no  actual  proof  would  thus  have 
been  obtained  as  to  whether  or  not  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  mental  condition  of  adults  had  taken  place.  It  is 
true  that  psychological  tests  of  the  same  children  taken 
at  different  ages  appear  to  indicate  that  something 
permanent  is  being  measured  ;  yet  here  is  a  doubt  to  be 
removed,  if  possible.  Hence  a  psychological  examination 
of  a  random  sample  of  the  young  men  coming  up  for 
medical  examination  at  such  stock-takings  would  be  of 
extreme  value  ;  though  I  confess,  in  the  present  state  of 
ignorance  in  regard  to  such  matters  amongst  our  political 
leaders,  even  to  suggest  such  a  proposal  may  be  unwise. 
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It  would  be  very  advantageous  if  public  and  scientific 
bodies,  when  dealing  with  any  proposed  reform,  would 
always  clearly  state,  not  only  what  they  consider  ought 
at  once  to  be  attempted,  but  also  what  they  hold  would 
ultimately  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  without 
regard  to  immediate  practicability ;  for  a  confusion 
between  these  two  points  of  view  has  often,  I  believe, 
given  the  public  the  impression  that  our  expert  advisers 
are  opposed  to  reforms  which  they  really  hold  would  be 
beneficial.  In  the  foregoing  remarks  on  national  stock¬ 
taking  I  have,  myself,  been  little  concerned  with  what 
does  come  within  the  region  of  practical  politics  ;  for  I 
cannot  deny  that  such  a  complete  examination  as  here 
proposed  of  the  adult  population,  however  beneficial,  is 
unlikely  now  to  be  attainable.  But  any  move  in  this 
direction  ought  to  be  welcomed  by  eugenists  ;  and  it 
might  be  worth  while  now  considering  whether,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  our  national  insurance  systems,  some  less 
complete  scheme  could  not  be  introduced  as  a  first  step 
in  the  right  direction.  Here  the  main  point  I  would 
urge  is,  however,  that  the  more  complete  the  system,  the 
greater  would  be  the  certainty  with  which  it  would 
become  known,  say,  a  century  hence  whether  our  race 
is  really  improving  or  deteriorating  ;  and  also  that  if,  as 
I  believe,  it  is  deteriorating,  it  will  only  be  on  the  basis 
of  irrefutable  knowledge  that  the  nation  could  be  aroused 
to  adopt  the  necessary  safeguards  with  their  inevitable 
accompanying  sacrifices. 


III.  Emigration  and  Immigration 

Looking  at  questions  connected  with  emigration  and 
immigration  purely  from  the  racial  point  of  view,  the  broad 
principles  on  which  a  national  policy  should  be  based  are 
simple  enough.  In  the  first  place,  steps  should  be  taken 
which  would  ensure  that  all  aliens  joining  our  nation  from 
outside  would  be  in  quality  at  least  as  good  as  are  those  of 
our  own  compatriots  who  were  simultaneously  leaving  our 
shores  for  ever.  In  fact,  if  our  laws  concerning  immigration 
are  less  drastic  than  those  of  our  neighbours,  we  shall  be 
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like  a  sieve,  which  readily  lets  out  all  fine  material  but 
retains  much  refuse.  In  the  second  place,  the  entry  of 
persons  with  a  low  standard  of  living  should  be  prevented, 
whatever  might  be  their  inborn  qualities  ;  for  any  new 
competition  tending  to  lower  our  standards  of  life  would 
have  dysgenic  effects.  This  would  be  because,  though  the 
poorest  and  most  reckless  classes  would  not  be  affected 
as  regards  fertility  by  any  increase  in  alien  competition, 
yet  that  competition  would  make  all  those  more  prudent 
parents  who  were  struggling  to  live  up  to  their  former 
ideals  more  ready  to  limit  the  size  of  their  families. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  entry  to  our 
country  of  any  persons  in  any  way  inferior  to  our  own 
compatriots  produces  harmful  effects  on  our  race,  both 
directly  and  indirectly.  No  doubt,  if  we  could  measure 
the  inborn  qualities  of  would-be  immigrants,  it  would  be 
to  these  qualities  that  most  attention  should  be  directed. 
But  as  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  inborn  from  acquired 
characters  with  any  certainty,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  when  aliens  are  prohibited  from  entering  our  country 
because  of  such  undesirable  qualities  as  are  visible  or 
ascertainable,  the  result  certainly  is,  for  reasons  given 
above,  a  move  in  the  direction  of  rejecting  those  with 
inferior  hereditary  qualities.  Moreover,  even  if  all 
inborn  qualities  are  entirely  put  out  of  the  question,  the 
admission  to  our  country  of  the  unhealthy,  the  ignorant, 
the  uncivilized,  and  all  others  in  any  way  patently  inferior 
to  those  of  our  own  citizens  with  whom  they  would  come 
in  contact,  must  be  objectionable  in  regard  to  immediate 
social  effects  ;  for  granted  that  the  status  of  these  inferior 
immigrants  would  be  raised  by  the  contagious  influences 
of  the  superior  types  with  whom  they  would  mix,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  civilization  of  our  people  would 
be  somewhat  lowered  by  associating  with  such  inferior 
aliens.  Social  contact  is  never  quite  one-sided  in  its 
consequences.  No  doubt  the  Liberals  of  old  days,  animated 
by  an  admirable  spirit,  would  have  had  us  admit  all 
sufferers  in  a  foreign  land  then  craving  admittance  ;  but 
this  attitude  was  adopted,  not  only  because  they  failed 
to  realize  the  damaging  effects  on  our  own  working  classes 
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resulting  from  the  influx  of  labourers  used  to  very  low 
wages,  but  also  in  the  full  belief  that  all  the  defects  of 
would-be  immigrants  were  due  to  the  inferiority  of  their 
foreign  homes  and  that  their  children  would  be  capable  of 
indefinite  improvement  in  better  surroundings.  In  this 
connexion  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  American  statistics 
prove  that  in  some  respects  the  children  of  emigrants  to 
America  are  inferior  to  the  emigrants  themselves  ;  the 
reason  being  that  medical  examinations  on  landing  cannot 
detect  all  the  hidden  seeds  of  hereditary  disease  in  immi¬ 
grants,  seeds  which  are  capable  of  germinating  in  their 
offspring  even  in  greatly  improved  surroundings.  And 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  advancing  knowledge  will  make  it 
clear  to  our  politicians  that  the  admission  of  any  inferior 
immigrants  would  give  rise,  not  only  to  a  lowering  of  the 
general  standard  of  life  in  this  country,  but  also  to  a 
somewhat  inferior  type  of  descendant  being  born  therein, 
a  damage  to  our  nation  in  the  future  which  no  subsequent 
care  could  obliterate. 

The  foregoing  conclusions  can  stand  by  themselves, 
though  they  may  be  somewhat  reinforced  by  two  other 
considerations.  In  the  first  place,  those  who  hold,  as  I 
do,  that  England  is  now  supporting  too  large  a  population, 
certainly  cannot  wish  to  see  our  numbers  at  all  increased 
from  outside  ;  except,  perhaps,  by  the  addition  of  small 
numbers  of  persons  whose  presence  would  unquestionably 
be  beneficial  to  the  whole  nation  in  consequence  of  their 
marked  superiority.  In  times  gone  by  the  immigrants 
coming  from  many  countries  were,  we  may  be  sure,  often 
of  a  superior  type,  because  it  was  their  determination  not 
to  submit  to  religious  or  political  injustice  which  led  them 
to  face  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  then  involved  in 
leaving  their  native  lands  ;  whereas  in  these  days  the 
emigrant  requires  little  courage  or  initiative,  all  being 
made  easy  for  him  by  commercial  companies  seeking 
profits,  the  underlying  force  driving  him  to  fly  from  his 
own  country  not  infrequently  being  the  reckless  fertility 
and  consequent  poverty  of  his  parents.  In  fact  the 
average  type  of  emigrants  from  all  countries  has  fallen 
in  comparison  with  what  it  was  a  century  ago.  A  second 
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reason  for  becoming  more  firm  in  the  exclusion  of  all 
immigrants  who  are  not  of  a  superior  type  is  that  the 
world  is  now  filling  up  rapidly,  and  that  this  increasing 
pressure  will  have  the  effect  of  making  all  governments 
become  more  and  more  strict  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
immigrants  they  will  admit.  Those  who  point  to  the 
vast  empty  spaces  in  the  overseas  dominions  as  an  enduring 
outlet  for  our  surplus  population  are  simply  ignorant  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  ;  and,  as  emigration  at  the  present 
rate  cannot  continue  for  long,  we  ought  to  be  in  advance 
of  other  countries  and  not  behind  them,  in  regard  to  our 
regulations  concerning  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality 
of  immigrants  we  admit. 

It  is  true  that  in  France,  in  consequence  of  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  Great  War  combined  with  a  low  birth-rate, 
numbers  would  be  decreasing  but  for  immigration,  and 
that  immigrants  in  considerable  numbers  are  now  flowing 
into  that  country.  As  these  new-comers  are  often  of  a 
low  type,  that  great  nation  must  be  continually  injured 
by  their  entry.  Were  I  a  Frenchman,  this  state  of  things 
would  make  me  only  the  more  anxious  to  put  drastic 
restrictions  on  immigration  ;  for  above  all  things  I  should 
wish  to  preserve  the  great  qualities  of  the  nation  of  which 
I  should  be  so  proud. 

It  is  not  only  immigration  to  our  country  which  may 
have  a  dysgenic  effect  on  our  population,  but  also  emigra¬ 
tion  from  it  ;  for  if  those  who  leave  us  are  above  the 
average  of  the  nation  in  inborn  qualities,  their  absence 
must  cause  an  enduring  lowering  of  the  quality  of  our 
race.  And  in  this  connexion  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  result  of  the  emigration  of  superior  males  alone 
would  be,  on  the  well-known  principle  of  assortive  mating, 
to  render  childless  an  approximately  equal  number  of 
those  superior  females  who  remained  at  home.  Looking 
at  the  matter  from  a  world-wide  point  of  view,  when 
superior  stocks  do  emigrate,  they  should  leave  our  shores 
in  equal  numbers,  men  and  women,  and  we  should  do  our 
best  to  ensure  that  the  conditions  of  their  new  homes 
should  be  such  as  to  enable  them  to  marry.  In  any  case, 
if  our  best  men  cross  the  seas  whilst  our  best  women  stay 
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at  home,  our  nation  of  the  future  is  thus  sustaining  a 
double  loss. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  very  difficult,  when  both  practice  and 
theory  are  taken  into  account,  to  decide  on  the  best 
method  of  preventing  undesirable  aliens  from  entering 
the  country.  The  selection  of  suitable  medical  and 
physical  tests  presents  no  great  difficulties  ;  but  they 
must  be  costly  if  efficiently  carried  out.  It  is  in  regard 
to  mental  and  social  qualifications  that  the  difficulties 
chiefly  arise.  An  ideal  scheme  would  include  both  an 
inspection  of  the  foreign  home  of  the  would-be  immigrant, 
and  an  inquiry  into  his  family  history,  especially  as 
regards  crime  and  mental  defect ;  an  ideal  which  may 
never  be  attainable.  It  might  be  possible  to  ascertain 
the  wages  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  applicant  or 
by  his  father  ;  and  this  would  be  of  value,  because  wages 
do  give  a  fairly  good  indication  of  the  standard  of  living. 
To  introduce  wages  as  a  test  of  suitability  for  citizenship 
would  doubtless,  however,  be  condemned  by  many  as 
being  both  illiberal  and  impracticable  ;  and  it  does  seem 
hard  to  condemn  a  man  simply  because  he  is  poor.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
each  country  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  status  of  their 
own  impoverished  classes,  and  that  no  nation  can  expect 
to  be  relieved  of  this  task  at  the  expense  of  other  nations. 
It  is  difficult  enough  to  deal  with  our  own  paupers  without 
importing  more  from  abroad.  Mental  tests  of  the  Binet- 
Simon  type  present  great  advantages  when  endeavouring 
to  exclude  the  mentally  inferior  ;  but  the  more  perfect 
these  tests  become,  the  less  efficient  will  they  be  in 
excluding  those  whose  only  failing  is  either  being  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  low  standard  of  life,  or  having  been  brought 
up  in  uncivilized  surroundings.  The  best  plan  might  be 
to  accompany  medical  and  mental  tests  with  some  written 
examination  intended  to  test  the  degree  of  culture  attained  ; 
such  an  examination,  for  example,  as  would  tell  whether 
the  applicant  could  write  his  own  language  and  understand 
ours.  A  deposit  of  money,  to  be  refunded  on  naturaliza¬ 
tion,  or  on  departure  from  the  country,  would  be  an 
additional  safeguard.  If  immigration  were  to  be  strictly 
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controlled  on  some  such  lines  as  these,  the  number  of 
foreigners  permanently  joining  our  ranks  would  be  small, 
and  then  this  would  become  a  racial  question  of  but  slight 
importance. 

In  making  the  foregoing  suggestions,  the  individual 
himself  alone  has  been  taken  into  account,  the  race  to 
which  he  belongs  not  having  been  held  in  view.  If  the 
races  to  which  applicants  for  admission  belong  are  not 
widely  different  from  our  own,  then  it  is  far  better  to 
judge  whether  or  not  to  admit  each  individual  by  his 
personal  qualities  only,  without  reference  to  his  race ; 
for  not  only  are  the  differences  within  many  foreign  races 
wide  enough  to  make  the  differences  between  these  races 
and  ours  of  comparatively  little  importance,  but  also  as 
long  as  personal  tests  independent  of  racial  qualities  only 
are  applied,  no  international  difficulties  are  likely  to  arise 
in  consequence  of  their  imposition.  Directly  race  is  made 
a  ground  for  exclusion,  the  case  becomes  very  different ; 
and  this  leads  us  on  to  consider  the  very  difficult  question 
of  race  mixture  or  miscegenation. 


IV.  Miscegenation 

There  is  no  subject  in  connexion  with  eugenics  in 
regard  to  which  our  information  is  so  lamentably  scanty 
as  it  is  concerning  miscegenation,  and  this  topic  will, 
therefore,  here  be  but  briefly  touched  upon.  Regarding 
the  matter  from  a  purely  biological  point  of  view,  there  is 
a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  belief 
that  a  cross  between  two  races,  if  they  are  not  very 
dissimilar,  produces  increased  vigour  amongst  the  off¬ 
spring  ;  though  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
process  would  have  cumulative  beneficial  effects  genera¬ 
tion  after  generation.  On  the  other  hand,  many  experi¬ 
ments  have  proved  that  the  closest  interbreeding  may 
take  place  without  any  actual  deterioration  of  the  race 
being  thus  produced.  Thus  analogy  with  animal  life 
seems  to  point  doubtfully  to  the  conclusion  that  in  each 
generation  some  transient  advantage  would  be  obtained 
by  the  general  avoidance  of  close  interbreeding  ;  whilst 
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we  thus  get  no  argument  in  favour  of  intermarriage 
between  widely  divergent  races.  Looking  at  the  matter 
again  from  the  purely  theoretical  point  of  view,  and  con¬ 
sidering  any  human  group  in  which  constant  interbreeding 
had  previously  been  taking  place,  we  should  expect  to 
find  that  natural  selection  had  eliminated  all  those  heredi¬ 
tary  elements  which,  if  combined  together,  would  give 
rise  to  injurious  combinations  ;  whilst  in  regard  to  two 
groups  between  which  no  interbreeding  had  taken  place, 
there  would  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  similar  process 
had  been  taking  place  such  as  would  have  resulted  in  the 
elimination  of  those  elements  which  would  only  have 
produced  injurious  combinations  when  the  two  groups 
had  bred  together.  Thus  on  a  priori  grounds  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  it  were  to  be  proved  that  crosses 
between  light-  and  dark-coloured  races,  for  example,  often 
gave  rise  to  half-breeds  inferior  to  both  races  in  certain 
qualities.  But  is  this  as  a  fact  what  does  occur  ? 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  many  confident  statements 
to  the  effect  that  crossings  between  widely  divergent 
races  have  beneficial  and  that  they  have  disastrous  results  ; 
the  balance  of  argument,  if  judged  by  quantity  rather 
than  by  quality,  tending  to  favour  the  view  that  half- 
breeds  are  usually  of  a  very  low  type.  But  those  who 
condemn  miscegenation  on  the  ground  that  the  inborn 
qualities  of  mixed  races  are  usually  bad  have  not,  as  a 
rule,  taken  the  effects  of  surrounding  conditions  enough 
into  account.  “  The  product  of  race  mixture  is  very 
frequently  a  person  of  unsettled  social  status.  He  is 
more  or  less  alienated  from  both  races  from  which  he 
sprang.  His  associations  are  only  too  frequently  with 
the  worst  elements  of  the  more  cultivated  stock.  The 
family  environment  and  traditions  under  which  he  is 
brought  up  are  often  less  favourable  than  they  are  for 
the  offspring  of  either  pure  race.  Contact  between  whites 
and  natives  has  effected  the  debauchery  of  the  native 
woman,  increased  addiction  to  alcohol  and  the  introduction 
of  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases.  . .  .  Where  race  mixture 
occurs,  old  customs  which  form  the  chief  restraining 
influence  on  conduct  become  broken  up  ;  tribal  feeling 
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and  character  are  weakened,  and  moral  laxity  naturally 
follows.”  1  In  these  circumstances  the  visible  inferiority 
of  half-breeds  should  cause  us  no  surprise. 

Thus,  if  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  inborn  qualities 
of  mixed  races,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  evil 
social  effects  which  are  usually  the  immediate  results  of 
miscegenation  ;  whilst  as  to  biological  effects  of  inter¬ 
crossing  between  widely  divergent  races,  it  cannot  now  be 
denied  that,  as  regards  average  inborn  qualities,  the 
mixed  stock  may  in  some  instances  be  worse  than  both 
parent  stocks.  It  is  true  that  the  best  American  evidence 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mulatto  is  inferior  to 
the  white  man  and  superior  to  the  negro  ;  but  as  the 
aim  of  eugenics  should  be  the  production  in  future  ages 
of  the  highest  type  attainable,  it  must  be  wrong  to  attempt 
to  raise  the  black  races  by  any  process  which  would  result 
in  a  lowering  of  the  white  stock  ;  and  this  would  be  the 
result  of  miscegenation  if  the  mixed  stock  is  intermediate 
in  value  between  the  two  parent  stocks.  Looking  at  the 
matter  broadly,  “  from  whatever  standpoint  we  take,  we 
see  nothing  good  to  be  said  for  miscegenation,”  provided 
that  the  differences  between  the  two  races  “  are  so  marked 
that  one  may  be  considered  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
other.”  2 

There  is  another  purely  theoretical  consideration  which 
may  be  worth  mentioning  as  a  point  to  be  held  in  view 
whilst  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  miscegenation  is  accu¬ 
mulating.  When  a  cross  takes  place  between  a  person 
belonging  to  a  dark  race  accustomed  to  a  hot  climate 
and  a  fair  person  belonging  to  a  race  originating  in  a  cold 
climate,  the  different  members  of  the  resulting  family 
will  receive  different  amounts  of  the  black  and  white 
elements  of  their  ancestral  make-up  ;  and  the  same  will 
be  true  of  all  their  subsequent  descendants.  Now  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  those  persons  with  the  greater 
share  of  white  blood  in  their  composition  would  be  more 
likely  to  survive  in  a  cold  country,  whilst  those  with  the 

1  The  Trend  of  the  Race ,  Holmes  (Constable,  1921),  p.  248,  where 
this  subject  is  well  discussed. 

2  Applied  Eugenics,  Popenoe  and  Johnson  (Macmillan,  1918),  p.  294. 
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larger  share  of  black  blood  would  be  relatively  more  likely 
to  thrive  in  the  tropics.  And  if  there  is  any  truth  in  this 
hypothesis,  wre  should  expect  that  a  mulatto  race,  for 
example,  would  become  whiter  and  whiter  in  cold  climates, 
and  darker  and  darker  under  a  tropical  sun,  these  changes 
taking  place  more  and  more  slowly  as  time  went  on.  It 
is  also  conceivable  that  mixed  races,  like  certain  hybrid 
animals,  are  less  fertile  than  either  of  the  pure  races. 
Whether  any  facts  can  be  brought  forward  in  favour  of 
either  of  these  hypotheses  is  doubtful ;  but  I  know  of 
none  that  can  rule  them  out  altogether.  And  these 
possibilities  are  worth  considering  in  a  country  like  South 
Africa  ;  for  it  may  be  that  all  the  white  blood  which  has 
been  absorbed  in  miscegenation  is  in  truth  all  the  time 
slowly  diminishing  in  quantity  and  may  in  time  disappear 
entirely  ;  a  possible  contingency  which  seems  to  make  it 
all  the  more  desirable  to  endeavour  to  maintain  the  purity 
of  the  white  race  by  the  avoidance  of  race  mixture. 

The  condemnation  of  any  mixture  between  widely 
divergent  races  is  easy  enough  on  paper,  whilst  the  moral 
problems  which  have  to  be  faced  in  consequence  of  this 
conclusion  are  exceedingly  difficult  ;  a  difficulty  which 
both  want  of  personal  experience  and  want  of  space  lead 
me  to  avoid  by  silence.  I  can  only  say  that  as  regards 
the  yellow  races,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  best  if 
the  undesirable  effects  to  both  parties  of  intercrossing 
were  to  be  openly  acknowledged,  and  if  the  difficulty 
were  to  be  as  far  as  possible  met  by  a  policy  of  mutual 
exclusion  as  regards  permanent  residence,  married  couples 
being  given  permission  more  readily  than  the  unmarried 
to  reside  temporarily  as  aliens  in  a  land  inhabited  by  a 
widely  differing  race. 

In  conclusion  I  must  affirm  my  belief  that  all  questions 
connected  with  miscegenation  are  of  immense  importance 
to  the  Empire,  and  that  they  are  urgently  in  need  of 
further  study. 


V.  Sex  Hygiene 

Sex  hygiene  is  concerned  with  the  preservation  of 
health  in  all  matters  in  any  way  connected  with  sex, 
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and  does  not,  therefore,  form  part  of  the  study  of  eugenics, 
that  is  of  the  various  agencies  which  may  improve  or 
impair  the  inborn  qualities  of  future  generations.  Sex 
hygiene  looks  to  obtain  immediate  results,  whilst  eugenics 
is  concerned  with  the  more  distant  future.  Moreover,  it 
is  possible,  not  only  without  touching  in  any  way  on  what 
are  known  as  the  facts  of  sex,  but  also  at  such  an  early 
age  that  these  facts  are  more  or  less  incomprehensible,  to 
commence  laying  a  useful  foundation  on  which  a  eugenic 
superstructure  could  ultimately  be  built ;  for  the  notion 
that  children  are  apt  to  resemble  their  parents  is  easily 
grasped  by  the  young,  as  is  also  a  general  sense  of  the 
responsibility  of  parents  in  regard  to  their  offspring.  The 
teaching  of  the  first  rudiments  of  eugenic  thought  need 
not,  therefore,  wait  until  it  can  be  accompanied  by  sex 
hygiene  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  child  is  being 
instructed  in  regard  to  matters  of  sex,  this  subject  should 
always  be  dealt  with  in  connexion  with  the  eugenic  ideal. 
Thus  to  tie  these  two  subjects  together  tends  both  to 
elevate  and  render  less  difficult  the  task  of  enlightening 
the  young  in  regard  to  sexual  questions. 

No  doubt  the  mechanism  of  sex  is  the  physical  link 
which  connects  one  generation  with  another,  and  without 
understanding  this  mechanism  the  meaning  of  the 
continuity  of  the  stream  of  human  life  cannot  be  thor¬ 
oughly  understood.  The  study  of  sex  is,  therefore,  an 
essential  part  of  the  study  of  eugenics  in  its  higher  branches  ; 
and  as  a  foundation  for  this  higher  learning,  and  also  as 
the  best  method  of  leading  up  to  the  subject  of  sex  hygiene, 
elementary  biology  should  form  part  of  the  teaching  of 
every  boy  and  girl.  This  elementary  biological  knowledge 
should  at  first  be  imparted  in  such  a  way  as  to  appear 
to  be  strictly  scientific  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  having  no 
bearing  on  personal  conduct.  Sex  instruction  can  be 
added  later,  and  by  this  indirect  method  of  approach, 
the  mind  of  the  child  will  best  be  made  less  apt  to  dwell 
on  any  objectionable  aspects  of  sexual  facts.  These 
remarks  are,  however,  somewhat  outside  the  scope  of 
eugenics  proper,  and  I  will  only  add  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  sex  instruction  should  be  postponed  until 
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the  child  is  grown  up,  for  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  this 
subject  is  best  broached  at  a  very  early  age. 

Although  it  is  outside  my  subject,  I  cannot  put  this 
matter  aside  without  making  it  perfectly  clear  that  I 
hold  sex  instruction  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  moral 
importance.  A  conflict  between  our  different  natural 
instincts  seems  to  be  a  nearly  universal  law  of  our  being, 
occurring  in  every  field  of  our  efforts  ;  but  nowhere  is 
this  struggle  more  severe,  and  nowhere  is  the  victory  of 
our  lower  over  our  higher  ideals  more  frequent  than  in 
those  regions  of  our  nature  which  are  connected  with 
sex.  Our  actions  all  through  our  lives  are  unquestionably 
greatly  influenced  by  the  ideals  which  were  planted  in 
our  minds  in  youth  ;  and  if  this  be  so,  it  is  worse  than 
folly  not  to  try  to  plant  the  right  seed  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  in  regard  to  all  questions  concerning  sex.  Ignorance 
is  generally  dangerous,  and  we  must  not  neglect  this 
supremely  important  side  of  human  nature  in  any  scheme 
of  national  education. 


VI.  War 

A  complete  study  of  the  racial  effects  of  war  should, 
no  doubt,  include  a  study  both  of  the  methods  of  selecting 
those  to  be  trained,  and  of  the  effects  of  military  training 
on  the  fertility  of  those  who  are  trained.  Systems  and 
conditions  of  military  service  vary  greatly  in  different 
countries  and  at  different  times,  with  the  result  that  the 
racial  effects  are  probably  sometimes  eugenic  and  some¬ 
times  dysgenic.1  These  topics  will  not,  therefore,  here  be 
dealt  with,  except  again  to  urge  that  facilities  for  married 
life  should  always  be  given  to  all  Government  employees 
likely  to  be  above  the  average  in  civic  worth. 

Passing  on  to  consider  the  racial  effects  of  war  itself, 
the  consequences  were  very  different  in  times  gone  by 
from  those  recently  produced.  Our  primitive  forefathers 
were  never  kept  out  of  the  fray  on  public  or  private 
grounds,  and  all  men  had  either  to  fight  or  to  die  as 
outcasts  from  their  tribes.  In  these  bygone  contests, 


1  See  Prof.  Corrado  Gini,  Eugenics  Review,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  149. 
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natural  sagacity  often  enabled  the  individual  to  win  a 
personal  victory  by  showing  him  how  to  take  advantage 
of  any  local  circumstances  ;  superior  physical  strength 
was  obviously  much  in  his  favour  ;  whilst  a  failure  of 
nerve  at  the  critical  moment  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight 
often  had  fatal  results.  These  same  qualities  of  sagacity, 
strength  and  courage,  when  combined  with  tribal  loyalty, 
enabled  the  tribe  which  possessed  them  in  the  highest 
degree  to  annihilate  utterly  any  less  well-endowed  enemy, 
a  proceeding  fully  in  accord  with  the  ethical  code  of 
the  times.  And  if  the  annihilation  was  not  complete,  the 
greatest  fighters  seized  the  most  wives  from  amongst  the 
captives.  As  to  war  in  mediaeval  times,  the  resulting 
deaths  from  disease  were  far  more  numerous  than  the 
deaths  in  actual  battle  ;  and  as  disease  tends  to  winnow 
out  the  naturally  inferior,  such  wars  probably  on  the 
whole  tended  to  purify  the  race.  War,  therefore,  until 
recently  aided  in  the  evolution  of  a  virile  race,  though 
tending  to  endow  it  with  all  such  faults  as  are  associated 
with  a  dominating  character. 

If  we  turn  to  our  own  times,  it  seems  that  the  evolution 
of  no  useful  or  noble  qualities  is  likely  now  to  be  promoted 
by  war,  though  it  is  true  that  certain  fine  emotions  are 
thus  temporarily  stimulated.  In  the  first  place,  deaths 
from  disease  have  been  enormously  reduced  in  numbers, 
and  the  consequent  cruel,  though  purifying  selective  action 
of  war  on  the  race  has  become  of  comparatively  little 
importance.  Then,  again,  success  in  war  now  mainly 
depends  on  numbers,  organization,  wealth  and  political 
alliances  ;  and  there  is  much  less  reason  than  formerly 
to  suppose  that  the  winning  side  is  generally  superior  to 
its  foes  in  inborn  qualities ;  whilst,  even  if  superior,  its 
numerical  losses  may  be  as  great  as  those  of  the  vanquished. 
Moreover,  bullets  now  pick  out  nearly  indiscriminately 
from  amongst  those  who  come  within  their  range.  But 
by  far  the  most  important  change  in  war  for  the  worse 
from  the  eugenic  point  of  view  is  that  those  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  death  are  now  selected  with  a  care  never 
previously  exercised,  a  selection  the  thoroughness  of  which 
is  often  not  fully  realized.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
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Great  War  it  was  patriotism,  energy  and  courage  which 
in  this  country  led  men  to  volunteer  for  the  front  ;  and 
the  possession  of  these  qualities,  therefore,  exposed  these 
volunteers  for  a  longer  time  than  their  tardier  com¬ 
patriots  to  the  risk  of  death.  But  even  after  conscrip¬ 
tion  had  been  introduced,  a  certain  amount  of  evasion 
and  shirking  was  always  possible,  whilst  those  visibly 
unfit  for  war  were  always  carefully  eliminated  from 
sharing  in  the  chances  of  slaughter.  After  enlistment, 
considerable  numbers  were  ejected  from  the  ranks  as  not 
being  fit  for  soldiering  of  any  kind  ;  others  were  kept  on 
duty  at  home  or  out  of  the  fighting  line  on  account  of 
various  physical  disabilities  ;  whilst  invaliding  tended 
continually  to  lessen  the  chances  of  those  feeble  in  body 
or  mind  from  being  killed.  Moreover,  men  endowed  with 
an  extra  share  of  natural  courage  and  determination  had 
many  opportunities  in  the  fighting  line  of  exposing  them¬ 
selves  to  exceptional  risks.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
true  that  a  number  of  strong  and  competent  persons  were 
kept  at  home  because  of  their  good  qualities,  that  both 
wounds  and  diseases  fostered  by  the  war  tended  to  kill 
off  the  weakest,  and  that  stupidity  in  some  circumstances 
added  to  the  chances  of  death.  But  on  balance  it  seems 
to  me  certain  that  the  men  who  were  killed  in  the  Great 
War  were  decidedly  above  the  average  of  the  nation  in 
many  great  qualities,  both  inborn  and  acquired,  and  that, 
consequently,  its  results  have  already  been  disastrously 
dysgenic. 

Moreover,  the  bad  racial  effects  of  modern  war  do  not 
cease  when  the  fighting  is  over.  The  fall  in  incomes 
which  we  have  recently  experienced  will  for  a  long  time 
continue  to  have  a  very  harmful  influence  on  the  race  ; 
because,  for  reasons  fully  explained  in  previous  chapters, 
the  birth-rate  of  those  who  desire  to  maintain  a  certain 
standard  of  living  for  their  children,  born  and  unborn, 
will  be  reduced  from  this  cause  more  than  will  be  that  of 
the  foolish,  the  improvident  and  the  selfish.1 

Here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  that  the  effect 
of  advancing  civilization  has  normally  been  to  lower 

1  Sir  Theodore  Chambers,  Eugenics  Review,  Vol.  VI,  p.  285. 
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both  the  birth-rate  and  the  death-rate,  and  thus  inevitably 
to  increase  the  proportion  of  old  men  in  the  ranks  of  the 
nation,  with  a  consequent  diminution  in  the  percentage 
of  the  whole  nation  who  are  capable  of  fighting.  In  this 
respect  civilization  makes  for  military  weakness  ;  and 
here  is  an  additional  reason  for  urging  that  every  attempt 
to  promote  civilization  should  be  accompanied  by  reforms 
tending  to  ensure  that  all  born  into  our  nation  in  the 
future  shall  be  of  as  good  stock  as  possible.1 

In  reply  to  the  foregoing  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  war  is  highly  dysgenic,  it  may  be  urged,  in  the 
first  place,  that  modern  war  only  selects  its  victims  with 
reference  to  their  physical  qualities,  and  that  the  nobler 
mental  qualities  of  the  nation  remain  uninjured.  The 
available  evidence,  however,  tends  to  prove  that  good 
physical  qualities  are  correlated — that  is  to  say  as  a  rule 
in  some  degree  associated — with  good  and  not  with  bad 
mental  qualities  ;  and,  consequently,  even  if  it  were 
true  that  the  selection  of  men  for  slaughter  in  war  depended 
entirely  on  their  bodily  fitness,  yet  that  slaughter  would 
have  some  tendency  to  eliminate  such  racial  stocks  as 
are  superior  from  a  mental  point  of  view.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  many  valuable  mental  qualities 
render  a  man  more  likely  to  be  selected  as  an  officer  or 
non-commissioned  officer,  both  of  which  classes  had  in  the 
late  war  a  higher  death-rate  than  the  rank  and  file — more 
than  twice  as  high,  I  believe,  amongst  the  junior  officers. 
War  certainly  now  damages  both  the  mental  and  physical 
qualities  of  a  race. 

Then,  again,  it  may  be  suggested  that  as  those  killed 
in  modern  warfare  form  but  a  small  percentage  of  any 
nation,  and  as  the  women  and  children  always  remain  as 
an  untouched  store  of  fine  material,  the  racial  effects  will 
not  in  the  end  be  very  serious.  It  is  true  that  France, 
which  suffered  in  the  Great  War  more  than  any  other 
nation,  only  lost  by  death  3*5  per  cent,  of  its  total  popula¬ 
tion.  This  figure,  however,  should  never  be  quoted 
without  reference  to  many  qualifying  considerations. 
For  instance,  as  a  point  nearly  always  overlooked,  the 
1  Prof.  R.  Pearl,  Scientific  Monthly ,  September  1921,  p.  212. 
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death  of  a  number  of  men  renders  childless  a  nearly  equal 
number  of  women  ;  and  if  mating  were  perfectly  assortive 
— instead  of  only  being  nearly  so — the  average  quality  of 
the  women  rendered  childless  would  be  the  same  as  the 
average  quality  of  the  men  who  were  killed.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  more  to  the  point  to  note  that  France  lost 
over  7  per  cent,  of  its  total  male  population.  No  doubt, 
what  we  should  like  to  know  is  the  extent  to  which  those 
killed  would  have  transmitted  their  qualities  to  their 
descendants  if  they  had  been  spared,  this  being  dependent 
on  the  number  of  children  they  would  have  had  subse¬ 
quently.  If  a  man  had  had  half  his  destined  family 
before  the  war,  his  loss  would  be  equivalent  to  the  loss 
of  only  half  a  man  from  the  racial  point  of  view,  that  is 
when  considering  the  size  of  the  store  from  which  the 
good  qualities  of  the  nation  could  be  replenished  ;  but  as 
those  killed  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  prime  of  life, 
but  little  deduction  from  our  estimate  of  the  damage  done 
should  be  made  on  this  account.  From  this  same  point 
of  view,  the  men,  whether  fighters  or  not,  who  are  destined 
to  have  no  more  offspring  should  not  be  counted  at  all 
when  enumerating  the  racial  reserve  of  a  nation,  whilst 
the  same  is  true  of  all  those  children  who  are  destined  to 
die  before  becoming  parents.  Lastly,  there  is  some  loss 
of  fertility  on  the  part  of  the  wounded,  which  should  also 
be  taken  into  account.  I  cannot,  therefore,  even  hazard 
a  guess  as  to  the  amount  by  which  the  figure  7  should 
be  increased  before  it  could  be  fairly  quoted  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  percentage  of  loss  in  the  Great  War  of  what  may 
be  described  as  the  parental  power  of  the  French  nation  ; 
whilst  to  speak  of  3*5  per  cent,  in  this  connexion  is 
certainly  nothing  less  than  grossly  deceptive. 

The  immediate  effects  of  war  are  so  patent  and  so 
grievous  that  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
case  in  favour  of  peace  by  bringing  forward  any  arguments 
based  on  racial  considerations.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
sufficient  to  conclude  by  saying  that  the  broad  conclusion 
at  which  we  have  arrived  is  that  a  nation,  by  keeping  out 
of  war,  instead  of  destroying  the  virility  of  its  people,  as 
is  popularly  supposed,  would  be  doing  its  best  to  preserve 
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all  those  qualities  which  are  helpful  in  war.  Peace  is, 
moreover,  the  time  to  accumulate  wealth,  one  of  the  main 
sinews  of  war  ;  in  peace  the  best  opportunities  are  afforded 
for  making  enduring  alliances  ;  and  it  will  be  such  peaceful 
nations  as  strive  to  maintain  the  inborn  qualities  of  their 
people  at  a  high  level  by  well-considered  eugenic  reforms 
which  will  be  most  likely  to  come  out  triumphant  if  forced 
into  wars  against  their  will. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


EUGENICS  AND  THE  RIDDLE  OF  THE  UNIVERSE 

Science  does  not  Admit  the  Existence  of  Purposive 

Agencies 

Eugenics  has  frequently  been  attacked  on  religious 
grounds,  and  these  attacks  cannot  be  ignored.  In 
searching  for  any  means  of  reconciling  the  opposing  parties 
in  this  conflict  of  opinions  it  is  of  comparatively  little 
use  merely  to  look  to  the  records  of  their  verbal  contests  ; 
for  what  we  have  to  discover  is  the  true  underlying  causes 
of  the  trouble.  These  are  as  a  rule  to  be  found  in  the 
belief  held  by  the  religious  opponents  of  eugenics  that 
the  character  of  man,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  his  will 
power,  cannot  be  in  any  way  affected  by  scientific  methods. 
No  doubt  most  students  of  science  do  hold  that  all  experi¬ 
ence  goes  to  prove  that  all  the  differences  between  the 
actions  of  men  are  associated  with  certain  differences  in 
their  physical  conditions,  internal  or  external;  because 
actions  not  associated  with  any  conceivable  physical 
conditions  must  for  ever  be  without  any  basis  on  which 
relevant  scientific  considerations  could  be  founded,  and 
no  scientific  forecast  could  conceivably  be  made  concerning 
them.  Actions  which  may  be  described  as  being  the 
result  of  free  will  cannot,  as  we  shall  see,  be  predicted ; 
and  the  existence  of  free  will  in  the  sense  in  which  these 
words  are  here  used  cannot  be  admitted  by  science,  so 
it  is  often  urged.  Here  we  touch  on  a  controversy  which 
has  lasted  for  centuries,  which  has  filled  hundreds  of 
volumes  and  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
most  brilliant  intellects  the  world  has  ever  known.  To 
touch  on  it  with  the  brevity  which  is  here  necessary 
seems  absurd;  and  yet  the  issues  are  so  fundamental 
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that  I  feel  that  they  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  eugenist. 
It  is,  however,  only  possible  for  me  to  approach  these 
questions  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  of  social 
reform  and  unfortunately  not  from  that  of  the  trained 
philosopher. 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  denied  that  science  is  constantly 
finding  new  laws  by  means  of  which  previously  uncon¬ 
nected  groups  of  facts  can  be  linked  together,  and  that  in 
this  way  our  powers  of  foretelling  the  future  on  the  basis 
of  existing  conditions  are  continually  being  increased. 
The  student  of  science  is  thus  led  on  to  believe  that  if  he 
were  perfectly  wise  and  perfectly  well  informed — an 
impossible  ideal,  he  knows  only  too  well — the  future  of 
the  world  would  be  laid  open  before  him  to  be  read  like 
a  book.  Even  if  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  this,  he  assumes 
that  like  previous  conditions  will  always  be  followed  by 
like  subsequent  events;  for  he  sees  that  it  is  only  on  this 
assumption  that  rational  action  based  on  forethought 
becomes  a  possibility.  If  past  experiences  could  not  be 
accepted  as  a  reliable  guide,  then  advances  in  human 
affairs  would  have  to  be  made  in  complete  darkness. 
And  his  scientific  studies  give  the  student  no  reason  for 
excluding  human  affairs  from  the  scope  of  his  conclusions ; 
which  tell  him  that  it  is  only  the  great  complexity  of 
biological  questions  which  often  make  it  more  difficult 
to  look  into  the  future  in  regard  to  human  welfare  than  in 
regard  to  mere  physical  events.  He  holds  that  the 
actions  of  men  are  completely  governed  by  their  innate 
tendencies  and  their  surroundings,  and  that  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  as  subject  to  fixed  laws  as  are  the  movements 
of  inanimate  bodies.  Every  scientific  generalization,  as 
it  is  discovered,  tends  to  confirm  these  views  as  to  the 
possibility  of  predicting  events  connected  with  human 
beings.  For  example,  all  statistical  inquiries,  whether 
concerning  births,  deaths,  marriages  or  burglaries,  have 
shown  with  what  extraordinary  accuracy  the  actions  of 
human  beings  in  the  mass  can  be  foretold  on  the  basis 
of  existing  facts  and  ascertained  laws.  In  short  his  own 
investigations  tend  to  make  the  student  of  science  look 
on  human  beings  as  automatons,  or  as  puppets  pulled  by 
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innumerable  invisible  strings  and  without  any  free  will 
of  their  own.  Regarding  the  matter  thus,  it  seems  that 
men  are  but  machines,  and  that  all  we  have  to  know  in 
order  to  make  mankind  advance  in  any  direction  in 
which  a  forward  movement  is  possible  is  the  nature  of 
the  external  forces  which  would  produce  the  desired  result; 
that  is  how  to  guide  and  coal  our  human  steam  engines. 
And  when  merely  judging  by  a  study  of  the  human 
beings  who  surround  me,  and  when  making  no  inward 
search  into  my  own  mind,  I  also  am  driven  to  much  the 
same  conclusions  and  find  myself  compelled  to  adopt 
what  may  be  described  as  a  completely  mechanical  view  of 
human  nature. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  should  here  be  said  as  to  the 
meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  word  4  mechani¬ 
cal.5  Certain  philosophers  hold  that  when,  during  the 
course  of  the  evolutionary  process,  consciousness,  intellect, 
conscience,  and  possibly  other  human  attributes,  first 
made  their  appearance,  something  new  came  into  this 
universe  of  ours;  some  new  element  showed  itself  which 
had  not  been  there  before.  This  is  the  philosophical 
doctrine  of  emergent  evolution  as  I  conceive  it  to  be. 
In  passing  it  may  be  remarked  that  whatever  difficulties 
are  felt  in  regard  to  evolution  in  consequence  of  the 
assumed  necessity  of  holding  that  such  ‘  emergencies  ’ 
have  taken  place  in  the  past,  these  difficulties  ought  equally 
to  be  felt  in  regard  to  the  development  of  every  individual; 
and  yet  human  development,  which  to  a  considerable 
degree  echoes  the  evolutionary  process,  never  seems  to 
have  aroused  any  religious  questionings.  But  here  what 
I  wish  to  urge  is  that  the  student  of  science  as  such  is  not 
concerned  either  to  affirm  or  to  deny  the  doctrine  of 
emergent  evolution.  For  instance,  science  must  look  on 
the  feeble-minded  person  as  one  who  differs  from  his 
neighbours  in  regard  to  either  the  environment  to  which 
he  had  been  exposed  or  the  hereditary  endowment  which 
he  had  received  at  birth ;  but  the  student  may  or  may  not 
hold  that  something  had  prevented  these  unfortunates 
from  receiving  a  something  from  somewhere  which  their 
normal  contemporaries  had  received.  All  that  science 
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demands  is  that  this  something  from  somewhere,  if  it  does 
exist,  shall  always  appear  and  never  fail  to  appear  in 
similar  circumstances.  The  student  of  science  as  such 
may  regard  man  either  as  a  perfectly  self-contained  auto¬ 
maton,  no  doubt  influenced  by  external  conditions,  or  as 
a  similar  automaton  which  is  certain  to  receive  as  a  gift 
some  additional  piece  of  mechanism  at  a  given  stage 
in  its  performance;  this  additional  ‘mechanism’  being 
perhaps  rightly  regarded  as  being  of  a  spiritual  nature — 
if  the  simile  can  be  stretched  so  far.  Either  alternative 
being  accepted,  the  past  performances  of  the  automaton 
would  be  a  sure  guide  as  to  its  movements  in  the  future. 
Science  does  not  demand  a  materialistic  universe;  but 
she  must  assume  that  relevant  experiences  do  form  a 
trustworthy  guide  as  to  future  events  or  she  would  be 
without  any  reliable  guide.  There  is  no  ground  for 
assuming  that  our  universe  is  mechanical  in  the  sense 
that  no  new  things  ever  appear  therein,  but  we  must 
assume  that  it  is  mechanical,  or  let  us  say  regular  and 
orderly,  in  the  sense  that  what  occurs  to-day  will  occur 
to-morrow  in  like  circumstances.  Both  the  man  of  science 
and  the  man  of  affairs  must  look  on  matters  in  this  light, 
or  they  would  be  like  rudderless  vessels  sailing  without 
lights  at  night. 

The  doctrine  of  emergent  evolution  does  imply,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  that  evolution  may  result  in  new  emergences 
appearing  in  the  future,  and  that  in  consequence  prophecies 
as  to  the  future  may  not  be  even  conceivably  possible 
beyond  the  point  at  which  such  emergences  will  appear. 
This  possibility  need  not,  however,  in  any  wray  disconcert 
the  eugenist  of  to-day;  for  existing  relevant  experiences 
could  certainly  form  a  reliable  guide  for  all  such  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  future  as  could  conceivably  come  within  his 
most  hopeful  dreams.  Our  difficulties  as  eugenists  will 
always  lie  in  the  ascertainment  and  interpretation  of  past 
experiences  and  not  in  their  possible  irrelevance  to  future 
events. 
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An  Inward  Search  Forces  us  to  Admit  the 
Reality  of  Personal  Choice 

Science  tells  us,  we  have  seen,  that  like  previous  con¬ 
ditions  are  always  followed  by  like  subsequent  events; 
and  as  it  is  obvious  that  at  any  one  moment  an  individual 
is  subject  to  the  influence  of  only  one  set  of  conditions, 
science  argues  that  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  that 
individual  can  possibly  act  at  that  time.  In  coming  to 
this  conclusion  the  student  of  science  takes  no  thought 
as  to  what  he  wishes  to  believe,  and  tries  to  look  at  the 
world  around  him  without  reference  to  what  he  could 
learn  from  a  mere  inward  search  into  his  own  mind.  But 
ought  we  not  also  to  reverse  this  process  and,  whilst  being 
as  little  biased  as  possible  by  our  experiences  of  external 
objects,  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  we  can  learn  from 
a  study  of  our  own  minds  ?  No  doubt  the  knowledge 
which  comes  from  such  an  inward  search  is  inextricably 
entangled  with  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  study  of 
external  objects  ;  but  this  cannot  be  helped.  And  if 
we  do  thus  look  inwards,  what  do  we  thus  learn  in  connex¬ 
ion  with  free  will  ?  In  so  far  as  men  are  like  automatons, 
as  science  must  assume,  they  have  no  free  will  ;  and 
certainly  an  inward  search  into  our  own  minds  convinces 
us  that  in  many  directions  our  powers  of  choice  are  strictly 
limited.  But  in  innumerable  instances,  immediately  after 
I  have  made  some  decision,  I  feel  certain  that  more  than 
one  course  of  action  had  really  been  open  to  me,  and 
this  in  spite  of  anything  which  science  may  say.  To  take 
a  trivial  example,  if  I  were  to  be  asked,  just  after  I  had 
put  on  a  hat,  after  hesitating  whether  to  put  on  a  cap, 
whether  it  would  have  been  in  truth  as  impossible  for  me 
to  have  put  on  the  cap  as  it  would  be  for  a  stone  to  fly 
upwards  from  the  ground  by  its  own  free  will,  I  should 
say  4  No  5  without  the  least  hesitation.  Men  of  science 
may  bring  proof  on  proof  of  their  laws  of  causation  and 
yet  I  know  I  shall  continue  to  hold  in  my  heart  of  hearts 
that  there  is  always  lurking  in  the  background  a  myster¬ 
ious  4  I,’  often  capable  at  the  last  moment  of  deciding 
which  of  the  many  motives  influencing  me  shall  be  allowed 
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finally  to  decide  the  issue.  This  is  a  conclusion  beyond 
the  power  of  argument  to  shake  ;  and,  if  it  be  accepted, 
it  follows  that  this  inward  search  has  brought  me  to  a 
conclusion  in  direct  opposition  to  that  dictated  by  science. 

And  here  I  cannot  refrain  from  again  emphasizing  a 
point  often  overlooked,  namely  that  a  free-will  choice 
is  one  which  must  be  regarded  as  not  being  in  any  way 
dictated  by  any  then  existing  physical  or  mental  con¬ 
ditions.  An  individual  is  at  all  times  under  the  influence 
of  a  number  of  forces,  including  all  his  natural  predisposi¬ 
tions  and  all  his  stored-up  mental  impressions  ;  and 
normally  the  balance  or  resultant  of  these  forces  can  at  any 
one  time  only  point  to  action  being  taken  in  one  direction. 
When  action  is  taken  it  must  be  either  in  the  direction  or 
not  in  the  direction  of  this  resultant.  If  the  action  taken 
by  an  individual  in  any  circumstances  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  acting  on  him,  then 
this  action  is  that  which  would  have  been  anticipated  if 
no  such  thing  as  free  will  did  exist.  But  if  free  will  can 
play  a  part,  that  is  to  say  if  there  were  several  courses 
of  action  which  could  actually  have  been  taken  by  an 
individual  at  the  moment  of  choice,  then  some  of  these 
lines  of  action  must  have  been  different  from  that  indicated 
by  the  balance  of  the  forces  then  acting  on  him  ;  and  if 
one  of  these  divergent  courses  was  chosen,  then  it  is  evident 
that  the  something  we  call  free  will,  the  something  which 
as  it  were  dragged  the  choice  away  from  the  resultant 
line  of  action,  must  have  been  a  something  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  the  forces  which  determined  the  direction 
of  that  resultant.  A  choice  must,  in  fact,  either  be  one 
which  we  have  no  reason  to  describe  as  having  been  the 
result  of  free  will,  or  it  must  be  one  which  is  independent 
of  both  the  natural  disposition  and  the  external  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  individual  when  making  the  choice.  There 
seems  to  be  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  free-will 
actions  lie  outside  the  regions  in  which  any  forecast  is 
even  conceivably  possible. 

Again,  if  the  external  or  scientific  view  of  life  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  human  beings  are  without  free  will, 
this  means  that  no  one  can  help  doing  what  he  does  do. 
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But  it  is  utterly  meaningless  to  say  that  we  ought  to  do 
that  which  either  we  cannot  do  or  cannot  help  doing  ; 
and  if  we  adopt  the  conclusions  of  science,  it  would  be 
logical  at  the  same  time  to  abolish  the  word  ‘  ought  ’  from 
our  vocabulary.  But  this  I  refuse  to  do  ;  for  when  I 
turn  my  thoughts  inwards  I  am  convinced  that  there  are 
many  things  which,  though  left  undone,  I  ought  to  have 
done.  Here  again  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  an 
inward  search  bring  me  face  to  face  with  those  I  readily 
accept  when  travelling  on  the  path  of  science.  To  put 
the  paradox  in  fewest  words,  I  am  driven  to  conclude 
that  no  one  in  the  whole  world  has  any  free  will — except 
myself. 


Science  Holds  that  Man’s  Conscience  is  a  Product 

or  Evolution 

Free  will  is,  moreover,  not  the  only  subject  concerning 
which  an  honest  search  for  truth,  when  pressed  forward 
by  different  lines  of  attack,  may  lead  the  inquirer  to 
contradictory  conclusions.  Science  has  given  many 
reasons  for  believing  that  man  has  descended  from  some 
ape-like  ancestor  and  now  avers  that  this  is  a  conclusion 
no  longer  open  to  doubt.  And  science  sees  no  reason  for 
not  including  man’s  mind,  including  any  such  innate 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  as  that  with  which  he  may  be 
endowed,  amongst  the  products  arising  from  his  lowly 
origin  ;  for  the  scientific  arguments  in  favour  of  evolution 
are  as  strong  in  the  case  of  the  mental  attributes  of  man 
as  in  regard  to  his  bodily  structure.  The  life  of  others 
appears  to  us  as  a  constant  struggle,  not  only  to  do  things, 
but  also  to  decide  what  things  ought  to  be  done  ;  and  if 
we  hold  that  all  this  struggle  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a 
conflict  of  natural  forces,  this  means  that  we  are  including 
the  conscience  of  man  amongst  the  products  of  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  process.  Those  organisms  which  best  secured 
their  own  safety  were  thus  enabled  to  multiply  more 
rapidly  than  their  less  efficient  competitors  ;  and  it  was 
in  this  way  that  natural  selection  implanted  certain  selfish 
instincts  in  the  mind  of  man.  But  when  animals  came 
34 
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to  live  in  tribes,  competition  between  the  tribes  came  to 
be  of  even  greater  importance  as  regards  survival  than 
competition  between  individuals ;  that  tribe  survived 
which  contained  the  greatest  number  of  individuals  ready 
to  sacrifice  their  own  individual  interests  for  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  tribe  as  a  whole  ;  and  thus  was  slowly 
evolved  the  noblest  part  of  man’s  nature,  namely  his 
unselfishness  and  his  instinctive  predisposition  to  regulate 
his  conduct  so  as  to  benefit  his  fellow  tribesmen  rather 
than  himself.  When  men  are  studied  from  without,  that 
is  as  we  study  other  animals,  these  are  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  science  ;  and,  when  thus  approaching  this 
question,  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  conscience 
must  be  included  amongst  the  products  of  those  natural 
forces  which  have  controlled  the  evolutionary  process. 

To  most  of  us  this  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  our  consciences  must  be  distasteful.  To  prove  that  our 
consciences  are  the  outcome  of  the  primitive  instincts  of 
a  lower  type  of  animal  would  destroy  the  reliance  we  now 
place  on  our  moral  sense,  so  many  will  be  inclined  to 
argue.  To  reason  thus  is,  however,  not  logical ;  for  the 
origin  and  the  validity  of  our  innate  beliefs  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  correlated  the  one  with  the  other.  Whilst  fully 
accepting  the  conclusions  of  science  in  regard  to  the 
correlation  of  physical  events,  it  is  open  to  anyone  to  hold 
that  the  universe  was  created  with  a  full  foreknowledge 
that  our  moral  sense  would  be  the  outcome  of  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  process  then  set  in  operation,  and  with  the  definite 
intention  of  thus  producing  it.  Believers  in  evolution 
think  no  worse  of  the  human  body  because  they  hold 
that  it  has  been  evolved  out  of  some  lower  form  of  organism. 
We  pay  no  less  attention  to  our  reason  because  our  minds 
have  been  developed  from  that  of  a  helpless  child  ;  and 
we  need  pay  no  less  attention  to  our  consciences  because 
our  moral  sense  has  been  evolved  from  the  instincts  of 
an  animal  which  never  developed  in  intelligence  beyond 
that  displayed  by  a  babe  in  arms.  We  cannot  rule  out 
the  naturalistic  theory  of  the  evolution  of  conscience  on 
the  ground  that  its  acceptance  would  undermine  the 
authority  of  our  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 
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To  Trust  to  Science  Alone  may  Point  to  a  Brutal 

Ethical  Creed 

We  may  agree  that  the  validity  of  the  human  conscience 
is  not  affected  by  its  evolutionary  origin,  but  if  we  pass 
on  to  consider  the  claim  which  has  been  made  that  some 
indication  either  as  to  the  direction  in  which  our  con¬ 
sciences  ought  to  point,  or  as  to  the  ultimate  aims  of  life, 
can  be  derived  from  an  external  or  scientific  study  of 
mankind,  then  we  shall  find  ourselves  concerned  with  a 
wholly  different  set  of  problems.  Let  us  in  imagination 
consider  certain  arguments  which  one  of  our  ape-like 
ancestors  might  have  used  in  regard  to  his  moral  code 
before  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  had  been  developed 
up  to  our  standards  in  his  race  by  the  evolutionary  process. 
He  might  have  been  able  to  assert  that  a  conscience  of 
some  kind  was  being  slowly  evolved  by  natural  selection, 
without  being  able  to  predict  in  what  directions  the 
dictates  of  this  further  evolved  conscience  would  come  to 
point.  He  would  conclude,  and  rightly  conclude,  that 
their  minds  would  afford  to  his  descendants  the  only 
guides  which  they  would  possess  in  regard  to  moral 
questions  ;  he  would  endeavour  to  predict  the  mental 
improvements  which  evolution  would  produce  in  com¬ 
parison  with  minds  like  this  ;  and  he  would  say,  “  Here 
is  an  indication  of  the  road  on  which  I  must  advance  if  I 
am  to  attain  to  the  higher  moral  standard  with  which  man 
will  come  to  be  endowed.”  1  The  moral  code  which  he 
would  approve,  if  he  argued  thus,  would  be  that  which 
natural  selection  would  tend  to  evolve.  He  would  hold 
that  men  ought  to  be  utterly  selfish  in  many  respects, 
but  extraordinarily  self-sacrificing  where  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  tribe  is  concerned.  No  thought  need  be  given, 
in  his  opinion,  to  the  sufferings  either  of  his  own  dying 
fellow  tribesmen,  or  of  other  tribes,  or  of  other  animals  ; 
unless  indeed  where  it  could  be  shown  that  by  so  doing 
his  own  tribe  would  be  indirectly  benefited  in  such  a  way 

1  The  postulates  adopted  by  our  ape  are  :  (1)  That  mankind  has  an 
internal  guide  of  some  kind  to  moral  conduct  ;  and  (2)  that  his  actions 
are  determinate  ;  these  being  possibly  contradictory  postulates. 
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as  to  make  it  more  easily  oust  some  other  tribe  in  the 
struggle  for  life.  He  would  think  it  right,  for  example, 
to  beat  his  horse  as  much  as  ever  he  liked  so  long  as  he 
did  not  lessen  its  usefulness  to  himself  or  was  not  led  into 
careless  ways  concerning  his  other  useful  animals.  “  Here, 
then,”  our  old  ape  would  have  concluded,  “  is  the  moral 
code  I  must  adopt  if  I  wish  to  be  in  advance  of  my  age  ”  ; 
and  if  he  had  come  to  life  again  shortly  before  the  Great 
War  he  would  have  found  himself  to  be  not  without  many 
disciples. 

In  reply  to  such  arguments,  if  made  to-day,  it  may  no 
doubt  be  urged  that  experience  has  proved  that  such 
prophecies  with  regard  to  mental  evolution,  if  they  had 
ever  been  made,  would  now  have  been  proved  to  be  false  ; 
for  benevolent  sentiments  are  frequently  felt  by  all 
civilized  peoples  towards  other  animate  creatures,  senti¬ 
ments  which,  in  so  far  as  producing  no  benefits  to  blood 
relations,  could  not  have  been  directly  produced  by  natural 
selection.  This  retort  would  not,  however,  be  very 
disconcerting  to  the  advocates  of  these  brutal  ethical 
creeds.  They  might  well  maintain  that  natural  selection 
has  often  produced  surprising  results  through  what  is 
known  as  correlation  of  growth  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
useless  qualities  have  often  arisen  as  the  inevitable  accom¬ 
paniments  of  useful  adaptations.  The  evolutionary 
process  has  probably  not  infrequently  resulted  in  an 
overstepping  of  the  mark,  and  our  kindly  sentiments 
towards  animals,  for  instance,  may  be  but  a  fortuitous 
result  of  natural  selection.  Adopting  this  view,  it  may 
be  maintained  that,  as  the  human  conscience  has  been 
evolved  by  natural  selection,  it  is  natural  selection  and  not 
any  of  its  by-products  or  fortuitous  consequences  to 
which  we  should  look  when  endeavouring  to  ascertain  what 
are  the  true  dictates  of  such  a  naturally  evolved  conscience. 
Neither  our  old  ape  nor  his  modern  counterparts  need 
falter  in  the  advocacy  of  their  ruthless  doctrines  merely 
because  their  prophecies  would  often  prove  to  be 
erroneous. 
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But  such  a  Creed,  Based  Entirely  on  Science,  we 

Utterly  Repudiate 

Is  there,  then,  no  reply  to  these  arguments  so  fraught,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  with  evil  consequences  ?  None  whatever, 
I  believe,  as  long  as  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  study 
of  other  human  beings  excluding  ourselves  ;  for  the  only 
error  of  those  who  argue  thus  consists  in  holding  that  by 
such  external  studies  we  can  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
what  we  ought  to  do.  Science  truly  teaches  us,  as  I  hold, 
how  our  brains  have  been  evolved,  and  that  our  minds  are 
dependent  on  our  brains,  which  constitute  the  machinery 
necessary  for  all  mental  processes.  Yet,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  sound,  we  are  compelled  to  assert  that  we  get  no 
clue  to  underlying  foundations  of  our  moral  sense  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  natural  origin  of  the  brain.  We  are 
driven  to  accept  this  paradox,  if  it  be  one,  because  we 
utterly  repudiate  that  ethical  creed  which  may  perhaps 
be  logically  founded  on  mere  scientific  studies,  a  repudiation 
so  firmly  based  on  unconquerable  inner  feelings  that  no 
argument  could  shake  it.  Here  again,  so  it  seems  to  me, 
we  are  once  again  knocking  our  heads  against  the  stone 
wall  of  a  now  impenetrable  mystery. 


To  Follow  Religion  and  Science,  Each  Only  in  its 
Own  Domain,  is  Probably  our  Best  Guide 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  what  I  hold  to  be 
two  aspects  of  the  riddle  of  the  universe  which  for  cen¬ 
turies  philosophers  have  been  trying  to  solve.  I  am 
myself  not  going  to  attempt  a  solution,  a  task  I  leave  to 
those  who  have  made  a  prolonged  study  of  this  most 
difficult  of  all  problems,  a  problem  of  which  only  the 
briefest  sketch  has  here  been  given.  My  endeavour,  a  far 
more  humble  one,  will  be  to  search  for  some  general 
principles  which  may  help  to  guide  those  to  whom  these 
questions  still  seem  unanswerable  ;  a  guidance  which  may 
be  needed  by  many  for  many  a  century  to  come.  Now  all 
our  knowledge  comes,  or  appears  to  come,  either  from  a 
study  of  external  objects  or  from  a  search  within  our  own 
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minds  ;  and  although  these  two  sources  of  knowledge, 
assuming  them  both  to  exist,  are  certainly  in  many 
respects  closely  interwoven  or  even  identical,  yet  it  may 
be  best  to  strive  to  keep  them  as  distinct  as  possible  in 
our  inquiries.  There  are,  moreover,  two  regions  of  thought 
which  correspond  to  these  two  methods  of  investigation  ; 
though  these  two  regions  are  in  like  manner  separated 
by  an  ill-defined  boundary.  When  searching  within  our 
minds,  we  are  in  the  region  of  religion  and  of  philosophy, 
these  being  but  different  growths  from  the  same  root 1  ; 
and  here  we  look  for  guidance  in  regard  to  moral  ideals 
and  the  ultimate  aims  of  life.  When  studying  things 
external  to  our  own  minds,  we  are  in  the  region  of  science  ; 
and  it  is  in  this  way  that  we  seek  for  guidance  in 
regard  to  practical  methods  of  realizing  our  ultimate 
ideals,  however  these  ideals  may  have  been  formed.  As 
to  those  who  arrive  at  harmonious  conclusions  in  these 
two  regions  of  thought,  I  can  only  envy  them.  But 
to  those  who,  like  myself,  are  still  in  the  fog  of  irrecon¬ 
cilable  conclusions — a  goodly  number,  I  suspect — may  I, 
in  the  first  place,  urge  that  it  is  folly,  if  no  worse,  to  attempt 
to  hide  our  doubts  and  difficulties  ?  Whatever  we  do,  do 
not  let  us  pretend  to  ourselves  that  our  ideas  are  har¬ 
monious  when  they  are  in  truth  discordant  ;  for  this  can 
only  lead  to  error.  That  there  is  some  deep  unknown 
factor  which,  if  comprehended  by  us,  would  completely 
reconcile  these  apparently  conflicting  demands  on  our 
reason,  I  do  not  doubt  ;  though  it  may  be  a  factor  which 
the  human  mind  cannot  grasp.  To  revert  to  the  free¬ 
will  controversy,  where  our  conclusions  seemed  to  be 
most  obviously  contradictory,  it  is  probable  that  the 
discovery  of  this  unknown  factor  would  prove  that  there 
are  errors  in  the  views  both  of  those  who  deny  and  of 
those  who  affirm  that  human  beings  have  free  will  ;  that 
is  of  those  who  are  guided  by  science  alone  and  of  those 
who  trust  wholly  to  religion.  If  there  are  errors  in  both 
fields  of  thought,  to  adopt  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in 

1  I  here  used  the  word  ‘  religion  ’  in  the  broadest  sense,  intending  it  to 
cover  all  that  concerns  our  methods  of  determining  what  we  ought  to 
strive  for. 
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either  field  in  their  entirety  would  leave  all  the  errors  in 
that  field  quite  uncorrected  ;  whilst  by  adopting  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  in  one  field  as  being  applicable  to 
the  other  also,  the  errors  in  that  other  field  would  probably 
be  greatly  increased.  It  seems  then  that  we  shall  remain 
on  the  most  solid  ground — or  rather  on  that  with  fewest 
pitfalls — if  we  adopt  in  each  region  of  thought  as 
working  hypotheses  the  conclusions  reached  there,  in  spite 
of  their  mutually  contradictory  character.  When  we  are 
considering  the  nature  and  actions  of  the  human  beings 
who  surround  us,  and  when  we  are  trying  to  frame  a 
policy  suitable  to  the  conditions  we  observe,  we  should  regard 
our  fellow  creatures  as  moving  without  free  will  along  the 
resultant  of  all  the  forces,  innate  and  environmental, 
which  are  acting  on  them.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we 
are  considering  our  own  powers  of  taking  action  at  the 
moment  of  making  a  decision,  we  should  regard  ourselves 
as  being  as  free  to  act  in  any  direction  as  we  can  conceive 
ourselves  to  be.  I  fully  admit  that  the  guidance  which  we 
thus  obtain  is  in  many  respects  incomplete  and  unsatis¬ 
factory,  yet  it  may  be  the  best  available.  Until  the 
riddle  of  the  universe  is  solved,  we  must  be  content  to 
follow  religion  in  the  domain  of  religion  and  science  in 
the  domain  of  science,  even  though  it  may  seem  that  we 
shall  be  in  some  respects  inconsistent  in  so  doing. 

Those  who  hold  Calvinistic  or  other  determinist  religious 
beliefs  can  hardly  attack  science  merely  on  the  ground 
that  it  ejects  free  will  from  its  purview.  Such  deter¬ 
minist  views  are,  however,  now  rarely  held,  the  more 
common  belief  being  that  the  word  ‘  ought 5  is  only 
legitimately  applicable  to  actions  which  we  can  either 
perform  or  leave  undone  at  our  own  personal  choice  ; 
and,  when  science  is  attacked  by  those  who  thus  interpret 
this  word,  it  is  probably  because  the  ousting  of  free  will 
seems  to  them  to  imply,  and  indeed  does  imply,  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  human  beings  are  devoid  of  moral  responsi¬ 
bility.  But  those  who  argue  thus  should  consider 
carefully  what  they  mean  by  4  free  will.’  Do  they 
agree  with  the  views  expressed  above  as  to  the  meaning 
which  should  be  attached  to  these  words  ?  If  so,  are 
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the  words  4  free  will  ’  only  to  be  used  in  connexion  with 
the  actions  of  persons  who  have  a  free  personal 
choice  between  alternative  courses  of  action,  a  choice 
dependent  on  themselves  alone  and  not  being  merely  a 
consequence  of  some  of  the  influences  acting  on  them 
overmastering  the  others  ?  But,  this  view  being  accepted, 
since  it  is  agreed  that  we  can  only  affect  the  actions  of 
others  by  modifying  the  influences  acting  on  them,  it 
follows  that  such  actions  of  others  as  transcend  all  such 
influences,  or  their  free-will  actions,  can  in  no  way  be 
modified  by  us.  We  can  in  no  way  affect  others  in  their 
capacity  as  morally  responsible  beings.  Here  is  another 
paradox  which  may  make  some  opponents  of  eugenics 
incline  to  pause  in  their  attacks  ;  for  these  attacks  seem 
often  to  be  based  on  unconscious  arguments  on  the  following 
lines.  To  induce  others  to  exercise  their  wills  in  the  right 
direction  is  the  highest  aim  we  can  have  in  life  ;  and  as 
a  free-will  choice  is  dependent  on  the  individual  himself, 
such  controlling  circumstances  as  his  surroundings  or  his 
innate  predispositions  must  be  regarded  as  impediments 
which  we  should  strive  to  induce  the  individual  to  overcome 
by  a  powerful  exercise  of  his  individual  will  power.  It 
is  to  his  will  power  rather  than  to  his  inborn  qualities 
that  our  main  attention  should  be  directed,  so  the  argu¬ 
ment  runs.  But  to  4  induce  5  a  man  to  exercise  his  will 
power  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  ;  for  we  could  only 
reach  him  through  his  sight,  hearing  or  other  bodily 
sensations,  that  is  through  such  external  conditions  as 
have  no  influence  on  a  free-will  choice.  Moreover,  if 
free  will  can  override  material  conditions,  and  if  it  is  of 
such  supreme  importance,  why  trouble  ourselves  about 
human  surroundings  of  any  kind  ?  If  it  is  of  little  use 
considering  the  inborn  qualities  of  future  generations,  it 
is  equally  useless  to  trouble  ourselves  about  the  slowly 
ingrained  qualities  due  to  education,  which  tend  to  become 
a  second  nature.  Eugenics  and  education  stand  or  fall 
together  as  far  as  this  attack  is  concerned.  In  this 
connexion  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  realize  that 
as  a  fact  we  never  do  take  the  free  will  of  others  into 
account.  For  example,  if  we  are  44  cultivating  the  will 
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power  ”  of  an  individual  so  as  to  make  him  more  able  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  drink,  we  certainly  do  not  wish 
him  to  act  more  in  accordance  with  his  desires.  What 
we  want  to  do  is  so  to  control  his  actions  that  he  shall 
not  exercise  his  will  to  drink.  We  can,  in  fact,  only 
prevent  ourselves  from  constantly  stumbling  over  some 
paradox  or  other  by  defining  the  spheres  of  influence  of 
religion  and  science  somewhat  in  the  manner  above 
suggested. 


Differences  in  Religious  Creeds  need  not  Hinder 

Co-operation  in  Eugenics 

Passing  on  to  consider  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this 
demarcation  between  the  spheres  of  influence  of  religion 
and  science  in  regard  to  eugenics,  it  is  evident  that  if 
eugenics  only  aims  at  those  ultimate  ends  or  ideals  which 
are  sanctioned  by  religion,  then  there  ought  to  be  no 
conflict  between  religion  and  eugenics.  Eugenics  demands 
self-sacrifice,  and  religion  is  indeed  the  only  power  which 
it  can  call  to  its  aid  in  this  respect.  Science  is  not  to  be 
called  upon  to  help  us  in  considering  in  what  directions 
we  ought  to  desire  to  modify  the  character  of  man  ;  but 
we  are  to  trust  to  science  when  she  declares  that  the  ' 
decisions  arrived  at  by  human  beings  depend  largely  on 
their  inborn  qualities,  and  that,  this  being  the  case,  it  is 
possible  for  us  now  to  take  steps  which  will  greatly  improve 
the  moral  qualities  of  future  generations.  On  the  other 
hand,  religion  is  to  be  relied  on  when  she  tells  us  that  we 
can  control  our  own  actions  in  many  respects,  and  that 
we  ought  to  utilize  all  the  forces  placed  at  our  disposal 
for  the  improvement  of  the  moral  qualities  of  mankind 
in  the  future.  Combining  these  apparently  contradictory 
conclusions,  it  follows  that  we  ought  to  strive  to  employ 
natural  inheritance  as  an  agent  for  promoting  morality 
whenever  the  total  effect  of  our  efforts  would  be  beneficial. 
And  if  eugenics  is  thus  guided  by  religion  as  far  as  its 
ultimate  purposes  are  concerned,  any  success  which 
eugenics  might  attain  would  be  a  triumph  for  idealism. 
No  one  need,  therefore,  be  prevented  from  joining  in  the 
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eugenic  campaign  on  account  of  his  religious  or  ethical 
views,  and  those  holding  the  most  diverse  opinions  on 
these  deep  questions  may  well  join  hands  in  a  practical 
campaign  waged  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.1 

To  discuss  a  little  more  in  detail  the  effect  on  eugenics 
of  accepting  the  foregoing  views,  it  is,  in  the  first  place, 
obvious  that  if  we  ought  to  look  to  religion,  and  to  religion 
only,  in  regard  to  our  ultimate  ideals  of  life,  then  it  follows 
that  we  must  utterly  repudiate  that  base  ethical  creed 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  may  plausibly  be  founded  on 
an  unaided  study  of  organic  evolution ;  for  natural 
science  would  be  stepping  outside  her  sphere  if  she  were 
thus  to  attempt  to  solve  these  basic  ethical  problems. 
Then,  again,  eugenists  have  at  times  been  accused  of  only 
striving  to  make  man  a  stronger  animal  or  a  better  beast 
of  burden  ;  though  as  a  fact  I  know  of  no  one  who  adopts 
this  attitude.  If  such  a  eugenist  does  exist,  he  must  be 
attacked  on  the  grounds  of  religion  and  not  in  connexion 
with  his  scientific  views,  which  may  be  sound  enough. 
Intellectual  and  physical  qualities  are  of  great  value, 
both  in  themselves  and  in  helping  men  to  live  the  moral 
life  ;  but  it  is  the  living  of  the  moral  life  which  is  the 
ultimate  aim  of  our  endeavours.  Hence  we  eugenists 
put  moral  qualities  first  in  order  of  importance,  intellectual 
second,  and  physical  third.  All  are  of  value  and  all 
should  be  promoted  with  the  aid  of  science  ;  but  pure 
science  has  no  say  in  deciding  which  is  of  most  value. 
Her  role  is  to  study  the  sequence  of  events  and  to  foretell 
the  future  on  the  basis  of  the  generalized  experience  thus 
gained.  Science  is  thus  led  to  tell  us,  for  example,  that, 
if  the  number  of  children  born  in  criminal  homes  were 
to  be  diminished,  there  would  be  less  crime  in  future, 
and  that  this  would  be  partly  due  to  a  diminution  in  the 
innate  tendency  to  crime.  Here  is  a  conclusion  which 
can  only  be  attacked  on  the  ground  that  the  scientific 
reasoning  on  which  it  is  based  is  false,  and  it  is  a  con- 

1  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  argue  with  those  who  not  only  rely  on 
religious  authority  but  who  also  announce  their  determination  never  to 
question  the  moral  or  scientific  foundation  on  which  are  based  the  edicts 
they  are  determined  to  obey.  They  are  but  intellectual  slaves  who  hold 
that  it  is  never  right  to  rebel  against  their  owner. 
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elusion  to  be  utilized  but  not  to  be  questioned  by  pure 
religion.  It  is  true  that  if  we  pass  on  to  consider  how 
the  number  of  children  born  in  such  homes  should  be 
diminished,  then  religion  should  be  consulted  ;  for  then 
the  issues  will  be  both  moral  and  scientific.  To  make  the 
most  correct  scientific  forecasts  possible  concerning  the 
results  of  any  proposed  reform  is  obviously  a  first  step 
to  be  taken  in  considering  whether  such  a  reform  should 
be  advocated ;  but  in  judging  whether  the  predicted 
results  would  really  be  beneficial,  religion  must  have  her 
say.  The  moralist  must,  in  fact,  study  both  science  and 
religion  ;  for  both  are  involved  in  almost  every  practical 
question  of  right  and  wrong. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  high  authorities  who  attack 
the  views  of  modern  scientific  students  on  the  ground 
that  they  assume  the  absence  of  any  purposive  force  in 
nature.  It  is,  however,  not  the  assumed  existence  of 
such  a  purposive  force  to  which  most  scientific  students 
object,  but  only  the  view  that  wholly  incalculable  results 
are  produced  by  such  a  force.  In  any  case,  just  as  we 
found  that  the  free  will  of  others  is  a  factor  of  which  no 
account  can  be  taken  by  us  in  regard  to  the  practical 
affairs  of  life,  so  any  vital  force,  in  so  far  as  incalculable 
in  its  results,  would  be  a  factor  necessarily  left  out  of 
account  in  framing  a  social  policy.  The  existence  of  such 
an  incalculable  force  could,  in  fact,  in  no  way  alter  our 
eugenic  policy,  though  it  might  make  the  results  more 
uncertain  ;  just  as  the  mere  knowledge  that  there  were 
unseen  obstacles  in  our  path  when  marching  in  the  dark 
would  give  us  no  reason  for  altering  our  line  of  advance. 
Moreover  it  may  be  that  the  effects  of  environment  and 
selection  have  been,  as  it  were,  the  main  agents  employed 
under  the  direction  of  such  a  purposive  force  for  the 
immediate  and  progressive  improvement  of  mankind ; 
and  if  the  betterment  of  human  surroundings  and  the 
improvement  of  human  heredity  are  the  most  important 
elements  in  social  reform,  it  may  also  be  that,  in  utilizing 
them,  we  shall  be  acting  under  the  direct  influence  of 
some  spiritual  guidance.  In  short,  great  differences  in 
the  beliefs  held  on  all  these  ultimate  questions  may  be 
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combined  with  common  opinions  as  to  the  practical  steps 
which  should  be  taken  to  promote  human  welfare. 


To  Avoid  Conflict,  Religion  and  Science  must  Admit 

Each  Other’s  Rights 

For  a  long  time  to  come  eugenics  is  likely  to  be  opposed 
because  of  the  general  ignorance  of  its  scientific  founda¬ 
tions  ;  and  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  conflicts  between 
religion  and  science  continue  to  arise  because  of  unreason¬ 
able  prejudices  in  both  camps.  As  to  science,  when  in 
the  past  she  was  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  bio¬ 
logical  knowledge,  not  a  few  of  her  votaries  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  hers  were  the  only  gates  to  knowledge 
and  that  every  other  way  of  seeking  for  ultimate  truths 
should  be  ignored.  Now  science  is  adopting  a  humbler 
attitude,  and  in  that  frame  of  mind  she  is  certain  to 
continue  to  make  great  advances  in  her  own  field  of 
inquiry.  But  science  is  certainly  not  alone  to  blame. 
Almost  all  of  us,  except  perhaps  when  in  the  freshness  of 
our  youth,  dislike  new  ideas  being  thrust  upon  us  ;  and 
many  a  high-minded  person  has  resented  the  action  of 
science  in  calling  his  attention  to  new  and  disagreeable 
truths.  Now  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  a  man 
honestly  to  mistake  the  grounds  on  which  his  own  oppo¬ 
sition  to  any  reform  is  based,  and  attacks  on  science 
have  often  been  supported  by  religious  arguments  when 
ignorance  was  the  true  underlying  cause  of  the  disagree¬ 
ment.  Such  mistakes  are,  however,  both  honest  and 
natural,  and  they  will,  I  fear,  inevitably  continue  to  arise 
until  the  differences  between  the  spheres  of  thought  which 
should  be  allotted  to  religion  and  to  science  have  become 
more  generally  appreciated. 

In  fact  religion  has  made  mistakes  and  science  has 
made  mistakes  ;  and  frank  admissions  that  such  mistakes 
have  been  made,  especially  if  accompanied  by  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  avoid  in  future  as  far  as  possible  all  accusations 
of  evil  designs  on  the  part  of  opponents,  would  be  of  great 
value  in  helping  forward  social  work  in  many  directions. 
Let  religion  recognize  that  it  is  only  in  the  realm  of 
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ultimate  ideas  that  she  is  all-powerful.  Let  science  see 
that  her  realm  only  includes  the  discovery  and  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  the  laws  concerning  the  sequence  of  events. 
Let  religion  and  science  openly  join  hands  in  the  endeavour 
to  benefit,  not  only  our  neighbours,  but  also  the  countless 
millions  of  the  as-yet-unborn.  Let  all  this  be  done,  and 
then  eugenics,  which  aims  at  the  future  welfare  of  mankind, 
and  which  is  founded  on  both  religion  and  science,  will 
come  to  hold  its  proper  place  in  our  thoughts  and  will 
prosper  accordingly. 

Doubts  must  often  be  felt  in  regard  to  moral  questions, 
generally  because  of  the  difficulty  of  foretelling  the 
consequences  of  any  line  of  conduct  ;  whilst  innumerable 
scientific  problems  of  minor  importance  as  regards  social 
issues  remain  unsolved  ;  but  in  the  main  the  obstacles  in 
our  path  are  not  such  as  are  due  to  any  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  either  moral  or  scientific  truths.  Our  inaction  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  our  doubts,  even  if  they  are 
not  actually  traitors,  certainly  often  serve  as  unjustifiable 
excuses  making  us  “lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win” 
by  failing  to  attempt. 
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effects  of,  90  ;  experiments  on 
animals,  85-88  ;  the  cause  of 
crime,  212  ;  of  insanity,  233 
Aliens,  registration  of,  482  ;  restric¬ 
tion,  493 

Amentia,  causes  of,  196 
Aments,  number  of,  187  ;  preven¬ 
tion  of  parenthood,  188-191, 
193  ;  segregation,  199 
Animals,  fecundity  of,  50  ;  experi¬ 
ments  of  alcohol  on,  85-88  ; 
effects  of  natural  selection,  123, 
137  ;  breeding  of,  131,  135,  136, 
144  ;  struggle  for  existence,  316 
Association  or  correlation,  266 
Assortive  mating,  286 

Bachelors,  expenditure  of,  437,  443 
Backwardness,  195 
Banker,  H.  J.,  J.  of  Heredity ,  444  n 
Barrington,  “  Study  of  Inheritance 
of  Vision,”  67 

Bees,  worker,  instincts,  101-103 
Bertillon,  on  the  birth-rate,  319 
Bigamy,  precautions  against,  481 
Binet-Simon  method,  259,  281,  493 
Birds,  changes  in  their  plumage,  100 
Birth  control,  advocacy  of,  370- 
375  ;  voluntary,  insufficient,  376, 
389  ;  dual  campaign  for  and 
against,  405-409,  414 
Birth-rate,  fall  of,  128,  182,  366, 
389,  425  ;  adjustment  to  in¬ 
comes,  164 ;  the  differential, 
319-327,  341  ;  relationship  be¬ 
tween  inferior  status  and  high, 
320 ;  difference  in  fertility  between 
the  social  classes,  324  ;  factors 
affecting,  328,  367  ;  causes  in  the 
decline,  329-332,  342-344,  368, 
392  ;  differences  in,  331  ;  com¬ 
bination  of  efficiency  and  in¬ 
fertility,  340 ;  automatic  regu¬ 


lator,  384,  389  ;  effects  of  family 
allowances,  422 

Bowley,  Prof.  A.  L.,  164  n ;  The 
Division  of  the  Product  of  In¬ 
dustry ,  307  n 

Brachydactyly,  defect  of,  147,  292 
Brothers,  dissimilarities  between, 
140,  143 

Brown,  Greenwood  and  Wood, 
“  Fertility  of  Middle  Classes,” 
444  n 

Burt,  Cyril,  Mental  and  Scholastic 
Tests,  260  n,  261  n,  269  n  ;  The 
Young  Delinquent,  195  n,  208  n, 
214  n 

Caesar,  250  ;  powers  of  mind  and 
body,  251 

California,  number  of  sterilization 
operations,  178 
Capital,  increase  of,  274 
Carr-Saunders,  The  Population 
Problem,  50  n 
Census  of  1911,  322 
Census  returns,  need  of  revision, 
325,  327 

Chambers,  Sir  Theodore,  501  n 
Chance,  E.,  The  Cuckoo's  Secret ,  53  n 
Chaplin,  Dr.  A.,  The  Illness  and 
Death  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
251  n 

Child  labour,  prohibition,  331,  332, 
392 

Childless  marriages,  number  of, 
399 

Children,  defective,  number  of,  62, 
301,  302  ;  result  of  removal  from 
their  homes,  193,  379  ;  backward, 
195  ;  right  to  a  good  home,  378  ; 
income  tax  allowances  for,  436- 
442 

Chromosomes,  study  of,  17 
Civilization,  advance  of,  60  ;  tradi¬ 
tion,  the  important  element  of, 
71  ;  a  slow  growth,  311  ;  due  to 
education,  448 

Civilizations,  decay  of  ancient,  317, 
326  ;  causes  of,  318,  326 
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Classes,  value  of,  162  ;  the  better- 
paid,  relative  infertility,  423  ; 
the  poorer,  causes  of  their  rela¬ 
tively  higher  birth-rate,  424 
Cobb,  J.  A.,  “  Human  Fertility,” 
339  n 

Conception  control,  180-184 
Conscience,  a  product  of  evolution, 
511-514 

Contagion,  moral  and  intellectual, 
310 

Continence,  369 

Contraception,  369  ;  methods  of, 
370-377,  388,  407 
Correlation  or  association,  266 
Crane,  F.  S.,  399  n 
Criminal,  the  habitual,  206,  216  ; 
examination,  207  ;  number  of 
defectives,  208  ;  qualities  favour¬ 
ing  crime,  208  ;  stupidity,  209, 
224  ;  physical  inferiority,  210  ; 
qualities  associated  with  crime, 
211  ;  result  of  alcoholism,  212  ; 
mental  inferiority,  213  ;  here¬ 
dity,  214,  224 ;  various  types, 
216  ;  method  of  imprisonment, 
217-220 ;  segregation,  219-221, 
224;  children,  221—223;  system  of 
‘  indeterminate  sentences,’  225  ; 
prevention  of  parenthood, .283, 459 
Cuckoo,  case  of  the,  52-54 

Darwin,  Charles,  The  Origin  of 
Species ,  4,  96  n,  97,  118;  theory 
of  Natural  Selection,  97,  117  ; 
Animals  and  Plants  under  Do¬ 
mestication,  133  n,  135  n,  138  n; 
theory  of  sexual  selection,  345 
Davenport,  Dr.  C.  B.,  “  Heredity 
of  Mental  Disorders,”  240  n 
Death-rate,  average,  125  ;  fall  in 
the,  330,  331,  342,  343 
Divorce,  result  of,  465-477  ;  dys- 
genic  in  its  results,  467  ;  methods 
of  obtaining,  469-475  ;  adultery, 
469  ;  gross  hereditary  defects, 
472-474  ;  conclusions  in  regard 
to,  475-477 

Domestic  animals,  breeding  of,  131, 
144  ;  effect  of  Natural  Selection, 
137 ;  see  Animals 

Drage  Parliamentary  Return,  307  n 
Drink  bill,  amount  of,  300 
Drunkenness,  effects  of,  83,  86 

East,  Prof.  E.  M.,  Mankind  at  the 
Cross  Roads,  308  n 
East,  Dr.  Norwood,  208  n 
Economics  of  Fatigue  and  Unrest, 
304  n 


Education,  result  of,  61,  63  ;  public 
expenditure  on,  417,  442-448  ; 
promotion  of,  448  ;  cost  of,  454  ; 
conclusions,  455 

Elderton,  Miss,  Report  on  the  English 
Birth-rate ,  331  n 

Elimination,  methods  of,  171,  184 
Ellis,  Havelock,  A  Study  of  British 
Genius,  251  n 
Emigration,  489-494 
England,  population,  163  ;  num¬ 
ber  of  insane,  228  ;  number  of 
deaths  from  tuberculosis,  240  ; 
expenditure,  amount  of,  307  n 
English  Criminal,  The,  214  n 
Environment  and  Heredity,  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of,  26-28  ;  cor¬ 
relation  of  qualities,  29  ;  influ¬ 
ence  on  human  welfare,  36  ;  value 
of  tradition,  58  ;  effects  on  an 
organism,  97  ;  not  a  potent 
factor  in  promoting  crime,  215  ; 
cause  of  insanity,  229 
Environmental  reforms,  two  classes, 
62  ;  effects  of,  distinction  be¬ 
tween  eugenic  reforms,  69  ;  in¬ 
heritance,  73,  74 

Epilepsy,  disease  of,  238-240  ;  se¬ 
gregation,  239  ;  prohibition  of 
marriage,  458 

Eugenic  Communities,  result  of, 
154-158  ;  disadvantages  of  iso¬ 
lation,  155—157 

Eugenic  reform,  benefits  from,  9  ; 
aim  of,  32,  35-38,  71,  206  ;  effects 
of,  distinction  between  environ¬ 
mental  reforms,  69 
Eugenics,  definition  of,  75  ;  in¬ 
fluence  of  religion,  519 
Eugenics  in  Race  and  State,  146  n 
Eugenics  Review,  348 
Eugenists,  criticisms  of,  249 
Evolution,  principle  of,  1-9  ;  Or¬ 
ganic,  3,  145  ;  utilization  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  4  ;  a  progressive 
process,  6  ;  Lamarckian  theory 
of,  96  ;  doctrine  of  emergent,  507  ; 
of  conscience,  511 
Existence,  struggle  for,  113 
Eyesight,  defective,  of  children,  66- 
68 

Families,  average  size  of,  42  ; 
hereditary  differences  between, 
141,  143  ;  diminution  in  the 

size  of,  331  ;  large,  334  ;  quali¬ 
ties,  336 ;  small,  social  advan¬ 
tages,  337-340,  344,  397,  413  ; 
limitation  of,  396,  400,  411  ;  re¬ 
sult  of  a  caste  system,  401,  414  ; 
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equality  of  opportunity,  403- 
405 

Family  limitation,  171,  179-183, 
367  ;  methods,  180,  369  ;  allow¬ 
ances,  416-429  ;  grants  to,  419  ; 
non-contributory  systems,  420, 
426  ;  effect  on  the  birth-rate, 
422  ;  contributory  systems,  429- 
435,  438,  440 ;  occupational 

systems,  430 

Farmers,  belief  in  heredity,  138, 
144 

Fathers  and  sons,  average  height 
of,  18-20 

Fecundity,  evolutionary  checks  on, 
50  ;  natural,  57 

Feeble-minded,  the,  186  ;  number 
of,  187,  189  ;  result  of  steriliza¬ 
tion,  189,  200  ;  environmental  in¬ 
fluences,  192  ;  segregation,  198- 
200 ;  detection  when  young, 
203  ;  high  birth-rate,  204 ; 
number  of  habitual  criminals, 
208  ;  prohibition  of  marriage, 
457 

Fertility,  economic  methods  of 
promoting,  391 

Fisher,  R.  A.,  x,  281  ;  “  Correla¬ 
tion  between  Relatives,”  21  n, 
153  n ;  “  New  Data  on  the 

Genesis  of  Twins,”  139  n;  on 
the  reduction  of  the  feeble-in- 
mind,  190  n  ;  on  the  wage-earn¬ 
ing  capacity,  266  n  ;  “  Some 

Hopes  of  a  Eugenist,”  339  n, 
378  n  ;  on  sexual  selection,  348, 
350 

Fittest,  survival  of  the,  114,  129 

Fox,  Dr.  J.  Tylor,  Studies  in  Mental 
Inefficiency,  240  n 

France,  fall  in  the  birth-rate,  422  ; 
result  of  immigration,  492  ; 
number  killed  in  the  War,  502 

Frederick  (father  of  Frederick  the 
Great),  mating  of  big  men  and 
women,  153 

Free  will,  505,  509-511,  516-519  ; 
meaning  of,  517 

Freeman,  Austin,  Social  Decay  and 
Regeneration,  158  n 

Galton,  Sir  Francis,  67,  75  ;  re¬ 
searches  on  the  laws  of  natural 
inheritance,  11,  18,  24;  the 

human  stature,  18  ;  on  the  belief 
in  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
differences,  98  ;  the  similarity  of 
twins,  139  ;  Hereditary  Genius, 
159  n,  255,  339  n 

Genes,  the,  118,  291  ;  meaning  of 


the  term,  16  ;  changes  or  muta¬ 
tions,  119,  124  n  ;  combinations 
of,  150 

Genius,  men  of,  246-256  ;  how  it 
can  best  be  increased,  247  ; 
qualities,  249,  252  ;  ill-health, 
251—253  ;  allied  to  madness,  251 
Germ  plasm,  the  term,  73  ;  theory 
of  the  continuity  of  the,  98,  110 
Gini,  Prof.  Corrado,  499  n 
Girls,  selected  work  of,  304 
Goddard,  H.  H.,  Human  Efficiency 
and  I.evels  of  Intelligence,  63  ; 
Feeblemindedness,  189,  197  n 
Gonorrhoea,  disease  of,  83  n  ;  detec¬ 
tion  of,  459 

Goring,  Dr.,  The  English  Convict , 
208  n,  210,  212  n,  213  n,  214, 

215  n,  216  n,  218  n;  Inheritance 
of  the  Diathesis  of  Phthisis  and 
Insanity,  234  n 
Govaerts,  Dr.,  241  n 
Great  Britain,  capital  per  head, 
48  ;  birth-rate,  182  ;  cost  of  the 
unfit,  296 

Greeks,  the  ancient,  superiority, 
317,  326 

Hsemophilia  or  bleeding  skin,  149, 
292 

Heiresses,  marriages  of,  339,  398 
Heredity  and  Environment,  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of,  26—38  ;  cor¬ 
relation  of  qualities,  29  ;  laws  of, 
133  ;  belief  in,  138,  144  ;  a 
cause  of  crime,  214,  224 ;  of 
insanity,  229 

Heron,  Dr.  David,  Relation  of  Fer¬ 
tility  in  Man  to  Social  Status,  320 
Hodson,  C.  B.  S.,  x 
Holmes,  Prof.,  J.  of  Heredity, 
444  n  ;  The  Trend  of  the  Race, 
229  n,  251  n,  496  n 
Horses,  pace  of,  105 
Housing  problems,  66,  387 
Human  beings,  skull  capacity, 
317  ;  mate  selection,  357-360 
Human  qualities,  two  classes,  147  ; 

measurement,  281,  293,  484 
Human  stature,  researches  on,  18  ; 
stocks,  breeding  from  the  best, 
133  ;  stock-taking,  483-489 

Identity  book,  482 
Idiots,  186 

Illegitimate  children,  birth  of,  463, 
477 

Imbeciles,  186 

Immigration,  482,  489-494  ;  ex¬ 
clusion,  492 
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Imprisonment  for  habitual  criminals, 
217 

In-breeding,  effects  of,  494 
Income  tax  allowances  for  children, 
436  ;  relative  advantages,  438  ; 
flat  rate  system,  439,  441  ;  pro¬ 
posed  reforms,  439 
Incomes  earned,  average,  164 
Indeterminate  sentences,  system 
of,  225 

Individual  selection,  150-158 
Infantile  mortality,  causes  of,  44 
Infertility  of  the  better-paid  classes, 
423 

Inheritance,  laws  of,  11,  18-24  ; 
mental  qualities,  21,  31  ;  of  ac¬ 
quired  differences,  73,  94-109  ; 
attack  on  the  belief,  98,  100  ;  of 
money,  152  n 

Insane,  the,  227-238  ;  number  of, 
228,  237  ;  due  to  heredity,  229  ; 
to  environment,  229  ;  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  marriage,  457 
Insanity,  disease  of,  227-238,  472  ; 
causes  of,  229  ;  types  of,  232  ; 
caused  by  alcoholism,  233  ;  eli¬ 
mination,  234—237 
Insurance,  system  of,  cost,  296,  299 
Intelligence  tests,  259,  269,  271,  281, 
293 

Intemperance,  effects  of,  84,  86  ; 
result  of  a  campaign  in  favour,  89 

Juke  family,  case  of,  190  n,  286,  289 
Juvenile  offenders,  222,  225 

Kellog,  Mind  and  Heredity,  260 

Lamarck,  J.  B.  de,  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  96 

Laughlin,  Eugenical  Sterilization  in 
the  United  States,  149  n,  292  n 
Lethal  chamber,  171,  184 
Life,  duration  of,  282 
Lombroso,  Signor,  the  pioneer 
criminologist,  209 

London  districts,  result  of  investi¬ 
gations  into  the  birth-rate,  320  ; 
divided  into  groups,  321 

McDougall,  Prof.,  Mental  Welfare 
and  Mental  Decay,  269  n 
Malthus,  T.  R.,  126  ;  Principles  of 
Economics,  44  ;  Essay  on  Popula¬ 
tion,  45  n 

Man,  average  height,  18-20,  279- 
281  ;  cultivation  of  the  moral 
sense,  134 
March,  M.,  332 

Marriage,  457  ;  compulsory,  result 
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of,  136  ;  age  of,  332  ;  with  rela¬ 
tives,  361  ;  licence,  issue  of,  459  ; 
proposed  safeguards,  460-465  ; 
enforced,  463  ;  exercise  of  fore¬ 
thought,  469 
Mass  selection,  158-162 
Mate  selection,  345-365  ;  desire  for 
good  qualities,  352-356  ;  amongst 
human  beings,  357-360  ;  good 
stock  with  bad,  360  ;  advocacy  of 
care  in,  363 

Mechanical,  meaning  of  the  word, 
507 

Medical  science,  work  of,  64 
Mendel,  Gregor,  11  ;  theory  of 
inheritance,  118-121,  235,  291 
Mental  qualities,  inheritance  of, 
21,  31  ;  causes  of  defect,  196 
Mental  Deficiency  Act,  40,  186,  199, 
205,  457 

Meyerson,  A.,  Eugenics,  Genetics 
and  the  Family,  236  n 
Military  strength  of  the  nation,  308, 
313 

Miscegenation,  494-497  ;  results  of, 
496 

Money,  inheritance  of,  152  n 
Moral  imbeciles,  186,  194 
Morons  or  feeble-minded  persons, 
187,  190 

Mother,  the  unmarried,  lot  of,  478 
Mott,  Sir  F.  W.,  Problems  in  Eu¬ 
genics,  228  n,  236  n 
Multiple  factor  qualities,  150,  167 
Miinsterberg,  Psychology  and  Crime, 
211  ;  Psychology  and  Industrial 
Efficiency,  304  n 

Mutation,  or  changes  in  the  genes, 
119,  124  n 

Mutilations,  effects  of,  not  inherited, 

100,  110 

Napoleon  I,  Emperor,  250,  251 
National  Council  for  Combating 
Venereal  Diseases,  83 
National  Dividend,  the,  300,  313 
Natural  inheritance,  laws  of,  11, 
18-24 

Natural  Selection,  50,  97,  112,  129  ; 
belief  in,  as  an  evolutionary 
agency,  113—115  ;  effects  on  the 
death-rate,  125;  action  on  man, 
126 ;  beneficial  effects,  127  ; 
effects  on  domestic  animals,  137 
Negroes,  deaths  from  infectious 
diseases,  127  ;  from  tuberculosis, 
242 

Newman,  Sir  George,  An  Outline  of 
the  Practice  of  Preventive  Medi¬ 
cine,  196  ;  Public  Opinion  in  Pre- 
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ventive  Medicine ,  62,  64,  302  n, 
309  n 

Newsholme,  investigations  into  the 
birth-  and  death-rate,  321 

*  Optimum  *  size  of  family,  334 

Organic  Evolution,  principle  of, 
3,  145 

Origin  of  Species,  The,  extract  from, 
4 

Papillault,  Dr.,  Eugenique,  234  n 

Paralysis,  caused  by  syphilis,  232 

Parenthood,  cases  of  prohibition, 
148  ;  prevention  among  aments, 
188-191,  193  ;  question  of,  278  ; 
the  right  to,  378 ;  receipt  of 
public  assistance  a  test,  380-384  ; 
warnings  to  be  given  to,  383  ; 
practical  measures,  385-390 

Paupers,  number  of,  301 

Pearl,  Prof.  Raymond,  87,  88,  126  n, 
502  n  ;  Poultry  Science,  282  n  ; 
Studies  in  Human  Biology,  317  n 

Pearson,  Prof.  Karl,  20,  87,  125, 
234 ;  Study  of  Inheritance  of 
Vision,  67  ;  A  First  Study  of  the 
Statistics  of  Pulmonary  Tuber¬ 
culosis,  241  ;  Tuberculosis,  Here¬ 
dity  and  Environment,  242  n  ; 
The  Problem  of  Practical  Eugenics, 
331  n 

Pigou,  Prof.  440  n ;  Wealth  and 
Welfare,  298 

Popenoe  and  Johnson,  Applied 
Eugenics,  108  n,  208  n,  228  n, 
353  n,  496  n 

Population  problems,  42-50 ; 
agencies  to  check,  43-45,  56  ; 
increasing  and  diminishing  re¬ 
turns,  46  ;  result  of  an  in¬ 
crease,  55,  274r-277  ;  a  decrease, 
57,  276  ;  hereditary  qualities, 

measurements  of,  325  ;  registers 
of  the,  479 

Potential  parents,  effect  of  educa¬ 
tion,  445 ;  of  the  award  of 
scholarships,  450 

Pre-natal  care,  108  ;  environment, 
73,  74,  143 

Public  assistance,  meaning  of  the 
term,  416-419 

Qualities,  desirable,  257  ;  variety 
of  type  preferable  to  uniformity, 
258  ;  intelligence  tests,  259,  269, 
271,  281  ;  temperamental,  260  ; 
scholastic,  261,  271,  281  ;  me¬ 
thods  of  measurement,  283— 
285,  293 


Quality,  definition  of  the  term,  30, 
38 

Quarterly  Review,  the,  308  n 

Racial  deterioration,  315,  324 ; 

poisoning,  cases  of,  73,  76,  99  ; 
progress,  the  aim  of  eugenics, 
71  ;  views  on,  146 ;  difficulties 
in  connexion  with,  408-412 
Rathbone,  Miss  E.,  The  Disinherited 
Family,  425,  428  n 
Recruits,  medical  examination  of, 
62,  64,  309 

Red  Indians,  deaths  from  infectious 
diseases,  127 

Registration,  system  of,  385,  479- 
483 

Regression  to  the  mean,  24,  286  ; 

coefficients,  280,  288  n 
Relatives,  defects  in,  290,  293  ; 

marriage  with,  361 
Religion,  influence  on  eugenics, 
519  ;  conflicts  with  science,  522 
Reversion  to  the  mean,  tendency 
of,  24,  286 

Ruggles-Gates,  Heredity  and  Eu¬ 
genics,  149  n 

Salpingectomy,  operation  of,  174 
Sayers,  Dr.  Ettie,  190  n 
Scholarships,  awards  of,  449-452 
Scholastic  tests  of  mental  qualities, 
261,  281 

School-children,  number  of  defec¬ 
tive,  62  ;  defective  eyesight,  66- 
68  ;  tests  of  intelligence,  269, 
281  ;  examinations,  285-289 
Schuster,  Dr.  Edgar,  67  n ;  Eugenics, 
322  n 

Science,  conflicts  with  religion,  522 
Seager,  Introduction  to  Economics, 
275  n 

Segregation,  171,  172,  184,  198- 
200,  204  ;  for  habitual  criminals, 
219-221,  224  ;  in  cases  of  epi¬ 
lepsy,  239 

Selection,  73  ;  slow  process  on  the 
birth-rate,  340  ;  meaning  of  the 
word,  346  ;  individual,  150—158  ; 
mass,  158-162 
Sex  hygiene,  497-499 
Sexual  selection,  theory  of,  345  ; 
evolutionary  effects,  347  ;  origin 
of  aesthetic  taste,  347-351  ; 
racial  effects  produced  by,  351 
Sherrington,  Sir  Charles,  Address 
at  the  British  Association,  232 
Shrubsall,  Dr.,  188 
Sidgwick,  H.,  The  Elements  of 
Politics,  203  n,  378  n 
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Definition. 

Eugenics  is  the  study  of  heredity  as  it  may  be  applied  to  the  better¬ 
ment,  mental  and  physical,  of  the  human  race. 

How  can  practical  results  be  obtained? 

1.  By  educating  the  general  public  to  think  eugenically,  and  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  responsibility  of  parenthood. 

2.  By  furthering  such  measures  or  tendencies  as  would  prevent  the 
diminution  of  superior  types  or  the  multiplication  of  the  inferior. 

3.  By  insisting  that  the  palpably  unfit  and  degenerate  shall  not  repro¬ 
duce  and  multiply  their  kind. 

This  may  be  accomplished  by  segregation,  and  ultimately,  perhaps, 
by  sterilization,  voluntary  or  compulsory. 

4.  By  watching  and  recording  the  results  of  eugenical  research  and 
legislation  in  other  countries. 

5.  By  collecting  statistics  and  facts  that  may  be  of  use  for  legislative 
and  scientific  purposes  in  this  country. 

6.  By  keeping  in  close  touch  with  current  legislation  and  executive 
action  in  order  to  intervene,  either  with  objection  or  support,  where 
the  racial  qualities  of  the  empire  may  be  affected. 

What  the  Society  is  doing  now. 

1.  A  Review  is  published  quarterly,  as  well  as  reprints  of  articles  and 
papers  in  pamphlet  form. 

2.  A  loan  library  has  been  formed  and  is  being  kept  up-to-date. 

3.  Monthly  meetings  are  held,  when  papers  are  read  and  lectures  are 
given. 

4.  The  Society  arranges  for  lectures  and  courses  of  lectures  and  film 
demonstrations  to  be  given  in  any  town  or  district.  Lecturers' 
travelling  expenses  are  asked  for,  and  a  small  fee  for  the  lecture 
will  be  appreciated  if  such  is  within  the  means  of  the  society  asking 
for  the  lecture. 

The  Library  is  in  the  offices  of  the  Society, 

52  Upper  Bedford  Place,  W.C.i.  Tel.  Museum  9640. 

Hours:  10 — 12  a.m.,  3 — 5  p.m.,  except  Saturdays. 

Lectures  and  Fellows'  Meetings  monthly,  open  to  all  members  (invita¬ 
tion  by  notice)  ;  other  meetings  may  be  arranged  by  application  to  the 
Secretary. 

Fellows  (elected  by  Council) :  Life,  £10;  Annual,  £1  is.;  Members,  1  os. 


BY  MAJOR  LEONARD  DARWIN,  Sc.D. 

MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP 

FOUR  LECTURES  DELIVERED  AT 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  1907 

Second  Impression.  2s.  6d.  net 

CONTENTS OWNERSHIP  NOT  THE  MAIN  QUES¬ 
TION— THE  REGULATION  OF  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY 
—MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP  AND  LOCAL  TAXATION- 
MUNICIPAL  STATISTICS— PRICE  AND  QUALITY- 
21  PRIORI  ARGUMENTS— FINANCIAL  CONCLUSIONS— 
MUNICIPAL  CORRUPTION— WAGES  IN  MUNICIPAL 
INDUSTRIES— THE  CASE  FOR  DIRECT  EMPLOYMENT 
—MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP— GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 
—SOCIALISTIC  IDEALS  AND  MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP 

A  selection  from  the  Press  Opinions 
The  Spectator  : — ‘  Major  Darwin  has  done  conspicuous  service 
by  marshalling  the  arguments  that  affect  the  conduct  of 
monopolies.’ 

Municipal  Gazette: — ‘This  is  a  book  which  must  be  read 
by  those  who  would  understand  the  many  problems  involved 
in  this  municipal  trading  controversy.’ 

The  Daily  Express  : — ‘  A  lucid,  impartial  statement.’ 

The  Birmingham  Post: — ‘Major  Darwin  is  no  party  man; 
he  is  an  honest  thinker  who  tries  to  see  both  sides  of  a 
question.’ 

The  Manchester  Guardian : — ‘  Major  Leonard  Darwin  is 
among  the  best  informed,  as  he  is  certainly  the  most 
temperate  and  persuasive  of  the  opponents  of  municipal 
trading  in  this  country.’ 

The  Sheffield  Independent  :■ — ‘  The  work  may  be  counted  useful 
as  a  theoretical  presentation  of  the  dangers  that  lurk  in 
some  aspects  of  municipal  trading.  The  reasoned  tone  of 
the  argument  is  certainly  to  be  commended.’ 
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THE  WORKS  OF 

CHARLES  DARWIN 


‘  For  myself  I  found  that  I  was  fitted  for  nothing  so  well 
as  for  the  study  of  Truth  ;  as  being  gifted  by  nature  with 
desire  to  seek,  patience  to  doubt,  fondness  to  mediate,  slow¬ 
ness  to  assert,  readiness  to  reconsider,  carefulness  to  dispose 
and  set  in  order  ;  and  as  being  a  man  that  neither  affects  what 
is  new  nor  admires  what  is  old,  and  that  hates  every  kind  of 
imposture.  So  I  thought  my  nature  had  a  kind  of  familiarity 
and  relationship  with  Truth.' — Bacon.  (Proem  to  the 
Interpretatio  Naturce). 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES 

By  Means  of  Natural  Selection,  or  the  Preservation 
of  Favoured  Races  in  the  Struggle  for  Life.  Popular 
Edition.  7s.  6d.  net — also  F’cap  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book,  which  has  passed  out  of 
copyright,  is  the  imperfect  edition  which  the  author  sub¬ 
sequently  revised  and  which  was  accordingly  superseded. 
This  is  the  only  corrected  copyright  edition,  published  with 
the  approval  of  the  author’s  executors. 

THE  DESCENT  OF  MAN 

And  Selection  in  Relation  to  Sex.  With  Woodcuts. 
Popular  Edition.  9s.  net. 

VARIOUS  CONTRIVANCES  BY  WHICH  ORCHIDS 
ARE  FERTILISED  BY  INSECTS 
With  Woodcuts.  Popular  Edition.  7s.  6d.  net. 

MOVEMENTS  AND  HABITS  OF  CLIMBING  PLANTS 
With  Woodcuts.  Popular  Edition.  7s.  6d.  net. 

VARIATION  OF  ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS  UNDER 
DOMESTICATION 

With  Woodcuts.  In  2  Volumes.  21s.  net. 
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THE  WORKS  OF 

CHARLES  DARWIN 


INSECTIVOROUS  PLANTS 

With  Woodcuts.  Popular  Edition.  7s.  6d.  net. 

FORMATION  OF  VEGETABLE  MOULD  THROUGH 
THE  ACTION  OF  WORMS 

With  Illustrations.  Popular  Edition.  7s.  6d.  net. 

EXPRESSION  OF  THE  EMOTIONS  IN  MAN  AND 
ANIMALS.  With  Illustrations.  12s.  net. 

CROSS  AND  SELF-FERTILIZATION  IN  THE  VEGE¬ 
TABLE  KINGDOM.  9s.  net. 

DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  FLOWERS  ON  PLANTS  OF 
THE  SAME  SPECIES.  7s.  6d.  net. 

GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

On  the  Volcanic  Islands  and  Parts  of  South  America, 
visited  during  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  “Beagle.”  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  12s.  6d.  net. 

STRUCTURE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CORAL  REEFS. 
With  an  Appendix  by  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney.  With  3 
Plates.  10s.  6d.  net. 

JOURNAL  OF  A  NATURALIST  DURING  A  VOYAGE 
ROUND  THE  WORLD 

With  Illustrations.  21s.  net ;  also  7s.  6d.  net. 

[. Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Booksellers  enabling  them  to  offer 
special  terms  for  the  21  s.  edition  of  the  above  work.] 

CHARLES  DARWIN :  HIS  LIFE  TOLD  IN  AN  AUTO¬ 
BIOGRAPHICAL  CHAPTER 

And  in  a  Selected  Series  of  his  Published  Letters. 
Edited  by  his  son,  Sir  Francis  Darwin,  F.R.S.  With 
Photogravure  Portrait.  Popular  Edition.  7s.  6d.  net. 

In  this  volume  the  author  has  arranged  his  material  in  a 
roughly  chronological  sequence  ;  the  character  and  variety  of 
his  subject's  researches  rendering  it  impossible  to  follow  a 
strictly  chronological  order.  Sir  Francis  is  also  able  to  give 
an  account  of  his  father’s  manner  of  working  as  he  acted  as 
his  assistant  during  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life. 

MORE  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  DARWIN 

A  Record  of  his  Work  in  a  hitherto  unpublished  Series. 
Edited  by  Sir  Francis  Darwin  and  A.  C.  Seward. 
Portraits.  In  2  Volumes.  32s.  net. 
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Ontario 

LEGISLATIVE  LIBRARY 
Regulations 


3.  Books  (other  than  7-day  books) 
are  lent  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
two  weeks,  with  the  option  of 
renewal  for  an  additional  two  weeks 
if  no  other  application  is  filed.  All 
books  are  lent  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Librarian  and  are  subject  to 
recall  at  any  time. 

2.  The  borrower  assumes  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  value  of  the  book 
in  case  of  loss  or  injury. 

3.  Not  more  than  two  books  may 
be  borrowed  at  one  time. 
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